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FOREWORD 


This volume aims at providing, in convenient form, the exact texts 
of some of the most important documents and illustrative reading ma- 
terials relevant to the general course on the history of Europe since 19I<S. 
The collection therefore includes treaties, pacts, conventions, constitu- 
tions, laws, court decisions, manifestoes, proclamations, party programs, 
authoritative narrative descriptions, speeches, examples of propaganda, 
and other items thought to be of interest and value in any serious study 
of the major developments in post-World War Europe. It is hoped that 
the teacher and student, in large colleges and small (and, fur that matter, 
the intelligent general reader), may here End the basic “sources” essen- 
tial to an accurate understanding of the recent background of current 
happenings. 

The fundamental arrangement within chapters is chronological and 
topical, paralleling the organization adopted in the editor's The World 
since 1914. The introduaory remarks preceding each item arc intended 
to supply additional information not always easy of acccs.s, explain the 
origin and importance of the document, or indicate the reason for its 
inclusion in the series. Normally, the spelling forms of the origin.d 
reference have been adhemd to. Because of the limitation of space, some 
of the longer items have been reproduced in extract rather than in full. 
Resulting omissions are indicated by appropriate symbols: four dots 
(....) indicate the omission of tlie remainder of a paragnaph or an 

article; five dots ( ) indicate the omission of one or more entire 

paragraphs or articles. Occasionally, in order to call tltc attention of the 
reader to alternative sources, similar items, such as treaties, arc quoted 
from .varying types of sources. 

W.C.L. 

Schenectady, N. Y. 

FOREWORD TO THE 1951 EDITION 

The 1951 edition of this volume follows the pattern set in tite first, 
but includes seventy additional documents and readings covering the 
period since 1939. It is hoped that the book will continue to>find favor 
with those who realize the importance of ready access to some of the 
basic materials needed for a rational appraisal of the recent background 
of current happenings. 

January 1^1, Grimes Hill, Staten Island, N. Y. 


W.CL. 
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CHAPTER 1 

Ti ll* PARIS PEACE SETTLEMENT 

I. Till-. OE A CONFERENCE CITY i 


The sclcitinn of Paris as host to the peace conference after the World War 
had far-i caching caHSt i/Hcnrcs. The factors determining this choice were well 
santmaiii'cd hv Dr. George H. Noble, a member of the American Commis- 
sion to .'Negotiate Peace. 


The* sclcctinn of Paris as the center of peace negotiations at the close 
of the ^\'clrl(l War had an important bearing on subsequent conference 
events. number of cities li,aci been under consideration by the Entente 
le.iders fur the honor of being host to the Peace Conference: London, 
lirii.ssels, 'I'lie Hague, Geneva anti Laus:tnne as well as Versailles, or 
Paris. President Wilst»n at first favoreil Lausanne or Geneva, anti Lloyd 
George agreed with (Jolunel House that the Conference should not be 
held on Freneh .soil, hut rather in a neutral environment, preferably 
Geneva; while Orhunltt of Italy, promised to favor the American choice. 

The I'rettch, litiwever, were not to be casually brushed aside. Did 
not her sufferitigs entitle France to this honor? Was it not the Hall of 
Mirrors, in Versailles, in which the German Empire had been pro- 
claimed in 1871 Where, unle,ss in Berlin itself, could the collapse of the 
Risnuirckiun ilrcam be more fittingly celebrated ? When the matter was 
discussed between Clemenceau, Lloyd George and Colonel House, on 
Octulicr 29 1 1918J, the French Premier was determined that the peace 
shotild be consummated at Versailles. There was little public discussion 
of this subject, but the French point of view was shrewdly presented 
in the st'mi-oflicial Temps (Nov. 3), in what was probably an inspired 
leader. “The city chosen as the seat of dtc Congress should be chosen 
because of its sacriGa'S, its heroism and martyrdom, or because of its 

' From G. B. Noble, Mkiet and Optniont-at Pans, 1919. Wilsomaa Diplontaey, ike 
Versailles Peace, and French PiMie Opmion, New York, 1935, pp. 1-3. By permiuion of 
The M,iciniitan (iPinpany, puMidiets. 
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history, and o£ past events which lend meaning and significance to 
those of today.” Brussels might have been chosen for “noble and just 
reasons.” Nevertheless, the choice should fall upon Versailles, said the 
Temps, not only because France had “borne the heaviest and liloodiest 
share of the war,” but also for the reason that since Versailles had Ix'cn 
“the cradle of the Cierman Empire,” it ought also to be “its grave." Mr. 
Wilson yielded, doubtless as a friendly gesture to France, and on 
November 8 cabled his acceptance of Versailles to Colonel House. 

In actual fact, Paris, with its superior accommodations, became the 
center of deliberations between the Allied and Associated Powers, 
though the treaty was finally signed in the Hall of Mirrors at Versailles. 

The choice of Paris meant that the French people, who had so vital 
a stake in the peace settlement, were to furnish “the atmosphere wherein 
the Peace Conference decisions" were to be taken. This was imixjrtani 
because of the peculiar degree to which, in France, more than in any 
other great country, the driving force of opinion is concentrated' in the 
nation’s chief city, from which a multiplicity of newspapers and other 
Instrumentalities dominate the national scene. The Conference was 
thus peculiarly exposed to the winds of French opinion, the significance 
of which was heightened by the fact that President Wilson and Premier 
Clemenceau often found themselves in almost fatal disagreement over 
major peace policies. 

The decision was subsequently the source of regrets in Anglo'Amcri< 
can quarters. Colonel House later confessed that it would have been 
better to locate the Conference elsewhere, away from the “intrigues of 
Paris"; and Seymour wrote: “We were liampcrcd by the atmosphere of 
Paris. . . . Everyone was afraid of being called a pro-German." Mr. 
Wilson’s threat in early February to have the Conference moved from 
Paris was indicative of his subsequent feelings, and Lloyd George, dur- 
ing the turbulent days of late March, bitterly remarked to 'the Council 
of Ten that the atmosphere of Paris was becoming intolerable. 


s a a 



THE PARIS PEACE SETTLEMENT 


2. A HUSY DAY FOR PRESIDENT WILSON AT THE 
PARIS PEACE CONFERENCE - 


The leading delegates at the Paris Peace Conference found it necessary 
to l(eep time-consuming engagements with many officials of more or less 
importance and with numerous representatives of semi-official and private 
organisations. Herewith is reproduced President Wilson's schedule for Afril 
17, 1119 — a fahly busy day. 


11:0{)a.m. 


11:10 a.m. 


11:.10a.m. 


11:4‘>a.m. 


Ncmn 

12:10 p.m. 
12:20 P.M. 

12:.10 P.M. 

12:45 p.m. 

1:00 p.m. 

Luncheon 
4:00 P.M. 
4:15 p.m. 


Dr. Wellington Koo, to present the Chinese Delegation to 
the Peace Conference. 

Marquis rle V6gue and a delegation of seven others, repre- 
.senting the Congris Franfais, to present their view as to 
the disposition of the left bank of the Rhine. 

Assyrian and Chaldean Delegation, with a message from 
the A.ssyriaivChaldcan nation. 

Dalmatian Delegation, to present to the President the re- 
sult of the plebiscite of that part of Dalmatia occupied by 
Italians. 

M. Bucquet, Charge d’Affaires of $an Marino, to convey the 
action of the Grand Council of San Marino, conferring on 
the President Honorary Citizenship in the Republic of San 
Marino. 

M. Cnlondcr, Swiss Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Miss Rose Schneiderman and Miss Mary Anderson, dele- 
gates of the National Women's Trade-Union l-eague of the 
United States. 

The Patriarch of Constantinople, the head of the Orthodox 
£a.stern Church. 

E.ssad Pasha, delegate of Albania, to present the claims of 
Albania. 

M. M. L. Coromilas, Greek Minister at Rome, to pay his 
respects. 

Mr. Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War. 

Mr. Herbert Hoover. 

M. Bratianu, of the Rumanian Delegation. 


^ The Daily Mail, Paris Edition, April 18, 1919. Quoted in E. J. Dilion, The Inside 
Story of the Peace Ceafereiiee, Harper h Brothen, New York, 1920, p. 11 In. 
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4:30 p.M. Dr. Alfonso Costa, former Portuguese Minister, Portuguese 
Delegate to the Peace Conference. 

4:45 p.m. M. Bughos Nubar Pasha, president of the Armenian Na- 
tional Delegation, accompanied by M. A. Aharnman and 
Professor A. Der Hagopian, of Robert College. 

5:15 P.M. M. Pashich, of the Serbian Delegation. 

5:30 p.m. Mr. Frank Walsh, of the Irish-American Delegation. 

3. AN AMERICAN DELEGATE’S CRITICISM Ol-’ THE Ml-.TMOIXS OE 
THE PEACE CONFERENCI-: » 


To their dismay, the Central Potvers were excluded from the deliberations 
of the Paris Peace Conference. Their governments recalled that President 
Wilson in a speech of January 22, 1917, before the United States Senate, had 
extdUed the virtues of a negotiated over an imposed peace and had argued 
that the only durable peace was a "peace between equals" a "peace without 
victory"; but now the victors were of a different mind. The responsibility for 
and consequences of this action were ably commented upon by Professor 
James T. Shotwell, a member of the American Delegation, 


It is not too much to say that the Peace Conference never met. The 
Conference of Paris was a meeting of the enemies of the Central Powers, 
which dictated treaties for each of the ex-enemy Slates and hardly lis- 
tened at all to their protests against the conditions imposed upon them. 
To the post-war generation in every country this fact seems now almost 
as incredible as it did to the leaders of liberal Germany at the time. 
They had dared to hope that a peace based upon the Wilsonian program 
would offer the new German Republic an opportunity to co-operate to 
the full in building the structure of a world community. Instead, they 
were not only rebuffed in their efforts to negotiate but the members of 
their Delegation suffered the personal humiliation of ostracism in their 
retreat at the Hdtel des R&ervoirs at Versailles. For this treatment the 
French Government was immediately responsible. But the responsibil- 
ity rests as well upon a war-worn public opinion in England and Amer- 
ica; benumbed by suffering and exhausted by both the effort of the war 
and the lo ng strain of overwrought emotions. There was no vwdc move- 

•Ftom J. T. Shotwell, At the Paris Peace Conference, New York, 1937, pp. 41-44, By 
pe rrat ss t o n of The MacmilUn Gompany» pubtisben* 
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mcni of opinion against the treatment of the ex-enemy Delegations, 
(jnly indfcctual protests from quarters that were, rightly or wrongly, 
suspected of pro-German sympathies. In the United States, the oppo- 
nents of Wilson attacked his conduct of negotiations on other 
grounds. . . . 

A dictated peace was accepted by all who had lost confidence in Ger- 
many’s good faith, and that included the great majority of Americans 
as well as of the English and of the French. If, as Clausewitz phrased 
it, war was the continuation of policy, diplomacy was, as far as the con- 
flicting aims of the contestants were concerned, the continuation or 
summation of war. Military leaders were afraid that what was gained 
on the battlefields would be lost at the council table, and both the 
“Khaki Election” in Great Britain and the attitude of the French 
Chamber showed that these apprehensions were widely shared. The 
debates in the American Congress, while upon the whole maintaining 
the high note of disinterestedness in material gains, showed no lack of 
stern purpose to carry through the “Great Crusade” to its appointed 
goal— that of democracy triumphant without a doubt, and so recog- 
nized in Berlin. . . . 

Whether the peace was to be dictated or not, it was necessary for the 
Allied and Associated Powers to work together and to accept a com- 
mon program. The winter months showed how difiicult this was and 
what rifts might easily disrupt their forces. The discontent of Italy and 
the breach between China and Japan, which had such a strong reaction 
in Washington, were but indications of what might happen more gen- 
erally, ... It was chiefly to prevent the delegations of the Central 
Powers from exploiting this situation that diey were kept so carefully 
isolated from the Conference to which they had supposed that they 
were invited. Conscious of how Frencli diplomacy itself had divided 
the Allies opposed to it in the Congress of Vienna, the Qutu d’Orsay 
saw to it that no German Talleyrand would have access to the counsels 
of the Allied and Associated Powers. Held off like prisoners from even 
social contact with former frientb, the delegations of Germany and 
Austria and Hungary were held in strictest quarantine and under police 
supervision in their separate quarters in Versailles and St. Germain. 
V^en the real treaty-making should have begun, in the exchange of 
views over the detailed proposal of the draft treaty, the task was de- 
clared ended, and the signature of Germany was procured by the threat 
of an occupation of Berlin; the Allied armies were moved out beyond 
the bridge-heads of the Rhine, and were ready at a moment’s notice to 
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force the issue. There was nothing for Germany to do but accept. 
Neverthcle.ss the German protests even under these circumstances did 
bring a certain measure of alleviation, enough to show how much more 
could have been attained had there been a fair chance at negotiation. 


But the faulty organization of the Preliminary Peace Conference . . . 
had left its traces on the text. When the Treaty was finally pul together 
it was evident to any fair'minded person that it was more than any 
country should be asked to bear, although — ^in spite of their critics — 
the majority at least of those who drafted its clauses were fair-minded 
men, as fair-minded and as liberal as could be found anywhere. But 
it had not been put together in time. The fault lay not so much in this 
or that single section of the Treaty, for in most cases these sections con- 
tained provisions that were not without justification and were not 
merely the embodiment of vindictive and arbitrary power over a help- 
less victim. What was wrong with the Peace Treaty was that, when 
all the sacrifices were added together, the whole was greater than the 
sum of the parts. It was impossible to accept because impossible to ful- 
fill on the part of the citizens of the conquered nations and .still main- 
tain a decent standard of living. Since Germany had to take the Treaty 
as a whole, it, therefore, had every right to regard the cumulation of 
injury as vitiating all parts. Yet, had there been a negotiated peace, 
much of the Treaty would still have been kept. 

The failure to see all this at the time was directly due to the fact that 
the organs of the Conference, as they finally developed, were never 
properly ardculated with each other or with the directing heads. Cover- 
ing so vast a field, which included almost all the conditions of life of 
all Europe and of much of the colonial world outside, the treaty was 
prepared in more than a dozen difierent commissions, each working at 
its own task and each task large enough for a full-sized treaty of its 
own; territorial questions, economics, conditions of trade, the safe- 
guards of minorities and nationalities, and all the problems arising 
from the devastation of the war and the menace of its recurrence. It 
was only when these separate sections were finally put together that the 
makers of the different parts of the Treaty became aware of the nature 
o£ the whole document; and that was not until the Germans had been 
already summoned to Ver»illes. 
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4. A “SCENARIO OF THE PEACE CONFERENCE" * 


"The appalling dispersal o] energy svhich was the actual l^ey-note of the 
Paris Conference" was well depicted in this selection from the pen of Harold 
Nicolson, a member of the British Delegation, 


It is not easy, when using the silent machinery of printed words, to 
reproduce the double stress of turmoil and time-pressure which .in 
Paris constituted the main obstruction to calm thinking or planned 
procedure. One writes the sentence: “It was a period of unremitting 
strain." The sedative notes of such a sentence, as applied to the scurry- 
ing cacophony of the Peace Conference, forces one to smile. Only 
through the medium of a sound film could any accurate impression, 
that sense of riot in a parrot house, be conveyed. 

Were I to sketch such a scenario of my own impressions, the result 
would be something as follows. As a recurrent undertone throughout 
would run the rumble of Time’s winged chariot: iricessantly reiterant 
would come the motif of this time-pressure— newspapers screaming in 
headlines against the Dawdlers of Paris, the clamour for demobilisation, 
“Get the Boys back," the starving millions of Central Europe, the slouch- 
ing queues of prisoners still behind their barbed wire, the flames of 
communism flaring, now from Munich, and now from Buda Pesth. 
Tlvough this recurrent grumble and rumble of the time-motif would 
pierce the sharper discordances of other sounds: the machine-gun rattle 
of a million typewriters, the incessant shrilling of telephones, the clatter 
of motor bicycles, the drone of aeroplanes, the cold voices of interpreters, 
“le d^leguc des Etats-Unis constate qu’il ne pent se ranger . . ." the 
blare of trumpets, the thunder of guns saluting at the Invalides, the 
rustling of flies, a woman in a black woollen shawl singing "Madebn" 
in front of a cafe, the crackle of Rolls Royces upon the gravel of sump- 
tuous courtyards, and throughout the sound of footsteps hurrying now 
upon the parquet of some gallery, now upon the stone stairway of some 
Ministry, and now muffled on the heavy Aubusson of some overheated 
saloon. 

* H, Nicolson, Peeeemakfng 1919. Being Reminueenees of the Pent Peace Conference, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1933, pp. 152-156. {Note: These pages have been 
coined in their entirety; the clots do not represent omUtions.) Now published by Harcourt, 
Brace and Cbmpany, Inc.; reprinted with their permission. 
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These sound-motifs would be accompanied by a rapid projection of 
disjointed pictures. The tired and contemptuous eyelids of Clemcnceau, 
the black button-boots of Woodrow Wilson, the rotund and jovial ges- 
tures of Mr. Lloyd George’s hands, the infinite languor of Mr. Balfour 
.slowly uncrossing his knees, a succession of secretaries and ex])ert.s 
bending forward with maps^ Foch striding .sulkily with Weygand 
hurrying behind. The silver chains of the htiissicrs at the Qiiai d’Orsay. 
Such portraits would be interspersed with Ales, agenda papers, resolu- 
tions, prods verbaitx and communiques. Thc.se would succeed each 
other with extreme rapidity, and from lime to time would have to be 
synchronised and superimposed. “The Plenipoientiarics of the United 
States of America, of the British Empire, of France, of Italy and of 
Japan, of the one part ... It is resolved that subject to the approval of 
the Houses of Congress the President of the United States of America 
accepts on behalf of the United States ... Si cette fronticre ctait prise en 
consideration, il serait necessaire de faire la correction indiquee cn bleu. 
Autrement le chemin de fer vers Kaschau serait coupe . . . These 
coupons will be accepted in settlement of the table d’hote meals of the 
hotel, the whole ticket is to be given up at dinner. . . . M. Vcnixeln.s 
told me last night that he had concluded his agreement with Italy in 
the following terms: (1) Italy will support Greek c)aim.s in Northern 
Epirus. . . . From the point 'where the western boundary of the area 
leaves the Drave in a northerly direction as far as the point about one 
kilometre to the east of Rosegg (Saint Michael). The course of the 
Drove downstream. Thence in a north-easterly direction and as far 
as the western extremity of the Worthersee, south of Vlelden. A line 
to be fixed on the ground. The median line of that lake. Thence east- 
wards to its confluence with the river Gian. The course of the Glan- 
furt downstream. ... (1) Audition de M. Dmosky. (2) Rapport de 
la Commission Interalli^e'de Teschen. (3) Le rapatriement dcs troupes 
du G^n&al Haller. (4) Rapport de M. Hoover. (5) Prisonniers de 
guerre. (6) Repartition de la marine marchande allemande. . , . From 
the coming into force of the present Treaty the High Contracting 
Parties shall renew, in so far as concerns them, and under the reserves 
indicated in die second paragraph of the present Article, the conven- 
tions and arrangements signed at Berne on October 14, 1890, September 
20, 1893, July 16, 1895, June 1^ 1898, and September 19, 1906, regarding 
the transportation of goods by rail. If within Eve years of the coming 
into force of the present Treaty . . . Le traits concernant I'entr^e de la 
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Bavicrc clans la Confederation de I’Allemagne du Nord, conclu ^ Ver- 
sailles le 23 novembre 1870, contient, dans les articles 7 et 8 du protocole 
Hnal, des dispositions toujours en vigiieur, reconnaissant. ... A meeting 
of the British Empire Delegation will be held on Tuesday the 14th in- 
stant at the Villa Majestic at 1130 a.m. . . . Dr. Nansen came to see 
me this morning. He represents the urgent necessity of inducing the 
Supreme Council ... An entertainment will be held on Saturday next 
at 930 p.m. in the Ball Room of the Hotel Majestic in aid of the Dock- 
land Settlement. Miss Ruth Draper has kindly consented to give us 
two of her well-known character sketches. Tickets may be obtained 
from the hall-porter — ^Le Baron Sonnino estimait qu’il y avait lieu 
d’^ablir une distinction entre les repr^ntants des Soviets et ceux des 
autres Gouvernemcnts. Les Allies combattaient les bolcheviks et les 
consideraient comme des ennemis. 11 n*en ^tait pas de m^e en ce 
qui conccrnait les Finlandais, les Lettons. . . . Telegram from Vienna. 
Count Karolyi has resigned and according to telephone message re- 
ceived by Mr. Coolidge this morning from his representative at Buda 
Pcsth communist government has been formed under leadership of 
Belu Run. Fate of Allied Mission uncertain. . . . Wir wissen dass die 
Gewalt der deutschen Waffen gcbrcKhen ist. Wir kennen die Macht 
des Hasses, die uns hier entgegentritt, und wir hahen die leidenschaft- 
liclte Forderung gehort, dass die Sieger uns zugleich als Ueberwundene 
zahlen las.scn und als Schuldige bestra£Fen sollen. . . 

A rapid succession of such captions, accompanied by the whole scale 
of sound which I have indicated, would furnish a clearer picture of the 
atmosphere of the Peace Conference than any chronological record in 
terms of the printed word. Could colour, scent and touch be added, the 
picture would be almost complete. The dominant note is black and 
white, heavy black suits, white cufb and paper: it is relieved by blue 
and khaki : the only other colours would be the scarlet damask of the 
Qua! d’Orsay curtains, green baize, pink blotting pads, and the innu- 
merable gilt of little chairs. For smells you would have petrol, type- 
writing ribbons, French polish, central headng, and a touch of violet 
hair-wash. The tactile motifs would be tracing paper, silk, the leather 
handle of a weighted pouch of papers, the' foot-feel of very thick car- 
pets alternating with parquet flooring, the stretch of muscle caused by 
leaning constantly over very large maps, the brittle feel of a cane chair- 
seat which has been occupied for hours. 

And behind it all the ache of exhaustion and despair. 
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5. THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES, JUNE 2«, 1010 (ExIimh) '' 


The Treaty of Versailles teas signed in the Hall of Mirrors on June 28, 
1919, the fifth anniversary of the assassination of Archduf^e Francis Ferdi- 
nand, Ratifications betuven the Allies and Germany were exchanged in Paris 
on January 10, 1920, The document — about two hundred pages long — com- 
prised fifteen parts, including four hundred and forty articles and almost a 
score of annexes. 


PART I. 

IHE COVENANT OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. " 


PAta It. 

BOUNDARIES OF GERMANY. 


PART III. 

POLITICAL CLAUSES EX3R EUROPE. 


SECTION III. 

LEFT BANK OF THE RHINE. 

Article 42. 

Germany is forbidden to maintain or construct any fortifications 
either on the left bank of the Rhine or on the right bank to the west of 
a line drawn SO kilometres to the East of the Rhine. 

Article 43. 

In the area defined above the maintenance and the assembly of armed 
forces, either permanently or temporarily, and military manoeuvres of 
any kind, as well as the upkeep of all permanent works for mobiliza- 
tion, are in the same way forbidden. 

United State), 66th CongKH, In Sesnon, Senate Oocumeat No. 49, Treaty of Peace 
frith Germany, Government Prindng OCfioe, Wailiinfiton, 1919. 

*For the twettts>.«z ordcles which comprise this part of the treaty, tee Doc. No. 
14/— Sd. 
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Article 44. 

In case Germany violates in any manner whatever the provisions of 
Articles 42 and 43, she shall be regarded as committing a hostile act 
against the powers signatory of the present Treaty and as calculated to 
disturb the peace of ^e world. 

SECTION IV. 

SAAR BASIN. 

Article 45. 

As compensation for the destruction of the coal mines in the north 
of France and as part payment towards the total reparation due from 
Germany for the damage resulting from the war, Germany cedes to 
France in full and absolute possession, with exclusive rights of exploita- 
tion, unencumbered and free from all debts and charges of any kind, 
the coal mines situated in the Saar Basin. . . . 


Article 49. 

Germany renounces in favour of the League of Nations, in the ca- 
pacity of trustee, the government of the territory defined above. 

At the end of fifteen years from the coming into force of the present 
Treaty the inhabitants of the said territory shall be called upon to indi- 
cate the sovereignty under which they desire to be placed. 


ANNEX. 


CHAPTER I. 

CESSION AND EXPLOITATION OF MINING PROPERTY. 


1 . 

From the date of the coming into force of the present Treaty, all the 
deposits of coal situated within the Saar Basin as defined in Article 48 
of the said Treaty, become the complete and absolute property of the 
French State. 

The French State will have the right of working or not working the 
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said mines, or of transferring to a third party the right of working 
them, without having to obtain any previous authorisation or to fulhl 
any formalities. 

The French State may always require that the German mining laws 
and regulations referred to below shall be applied in order to ensure 
the determination of its rights. 


5. 

The value of the property thus ceded to the French State will be 
determined by the Reparation Commission referred to in yVrticle 233 
of Part VIII (Reparation) of the present Treaty. 

This value shall he credited to Germany in part payment of the 
amount due for reparation. 

It will be for Germany to indemnify the proprietors or parties con^ 
cerned, whoever they may be. 


14. 

The French Slate shall always have ihe right of establishing and 
maintaining, as incidental to the mines, primary or technioil schools 
for its employees and their children, and of causing instruction therein 
to be given in the French language, in accordance with such curriculum 
and by such teachers as it may select. 

It shall also have the right to establish and maintain hospitals, dis- 
pensaries, workmen’s houses and gardens and other charitable and social 
institutions. 


CHAPTER II. 

government of the territory op the SAAR BASIN. 


16. 

The Government of the territory of the Saar Basin shall be entrusted 
to a Conunission representing the League of Nations. This Commis' 
sion shall sit in the territory of the Saar Basin. 
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17. 

The Governing Commission provided for by paragraph 16 shall con- 
sist of five members chosen by the Council of the League of Nations, 
and will include one citizen of France, one native inhabitant of the 
Saar Basin, not a cidzen of France, and three members belonging to 
three countries other than France or Germany. 

The members of the Governing Commission shall be appointed for 
one year and may be re-appointed. They can be removed by the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations, which will provide for their replacement. 

The members of the Governing Commission will be entitled to a 
salary which will be fixed by the Council of the League of Nations, and 
charged on the local revenues. 


28. 

Under the control of the Governing Commission the inhabitants will 
retain their local assemblies, their religious liberties, their schools and 
their language. 

The right of voting will not be exercised for any assemblies other than 
the local assemblies, and will belong to every inhabitant over the age 
of twenty years, without distinction of sex. 


CHAPTER III. 

PLEBISCITE. 

34. 

At the termination of a period of fifteen years from the coming into 
force of the present Treaty, the population of the territory of the Saar 
Basin will be called upon to indicate their desires in the following 
manner: 

A vote will take place by communes or districts, on (he three follow- 
ing alternatives: (<?) maintenance of the regime established by the pres- 
ent Treaty and by this Annex; (i) union with France; (c) union with 
Germany. 

All persons without distinction of sex, more than twenty years old at 
the date of the voting, resident in the territory at the date of the signa- 
ture of the present Treaty, will have the right to vote. 

Tlie other conditions, methods and the date of the voting shall be 
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fixed by the Council of the League of Nations in such a way as to 
secure the freedom, secrecy and trustworthiness of the voting. 


36. 

If the League of Nations <lccides in favour of the union of the whole 
or part of the territory of the Saar Basin with Germany, France’s rights 
of ownership in the mines situated in such iiart of the territory will 
be repurchased by Germany in their entirety at a price payable in gold. 
The price to be paid will be fixed by three experts, one nominated by 
Germany, one by France, and one, who shall be neither a Frenchman 
nor a German, by the Council of the League of Nations; the decision 
of the experts will be given by a majority. 

The obligation of Germany to make such payment shall be taken 
into account by the Reparation Commission, and for the purpose of 
this payment, Germany may create a prior charge upon her assets or 
revenues upon such detailed terms as shall be agreed to by the Repara- 
tion Commi.ssian. 

If, nevertheless, Germany after a period of one year from the date 
on which the payment becomes due shall not have effected the said 
payment, the Reparation Commission shall do so in accordance with 
such instructions as may 1% given by the League of Nations, and, if 
necessary, by liquidating that part of the mines which is in question. 

« « • • • 

SECTION VI. 

AUSTRIA. 

Article 80. 

Germany acknowledges and will respect strictly the independence of 
Austria, within the frontiers which may be fixed in a Treaty between 
that State and the Principal Allied and Associated Powers; she agrees 
that this independence shall be inalienable, except with the consent of 
the Council of the League of Nations. 

SECTION va. 

CZECHO.SLOVAK STATE. 

Article 81. 

Germany, in conformity with the action already taken by the Allied 
and Associated Powers, recognizes the complete independence of the 
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Czecho-Slovak State which will include the autonomous territory of 
the Ruthenians to the south of the Carpathians. Germany hereby recog- 
nizes the frontiers of this State as determined by the Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers and the other interested States. 


Article 84. 

German nationals habitually resident in any of the territories recog- 
nized as forming part of the Czecho-Slovak State will obtain Czecho- 
slovak nationality ipso facto and lose their German nationality. 


SECTION vin. 
POLAND. 


Article 89. 

Poland undertakes to accord freedom of transit to persons, goods, 
vessels, carriages, wagons and mails in transit between ^st Prussia and 
the rest of Germany over Polish territory, including territorial waters, 
and to treat them at least as favourably as the persons, goods, vessels, 
carriages, wagons and mails respecdvely of Polish or of any other more 
favoured nationality, origin, impor^tion, starting point, or ownership 
as regards facilides, restiicdons and all other matters. 

Goods in transit shall be exempt from all customs or other similar 
duties. 

Freedom of transit will extend to telegraphic and telephonic services 
under the conditions laid down by the convendons referred to in 
Ardcle 98. 


Article 93. ' 

Poland accepts and agrees to embody in a Treaty with the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers such provisions as may be deemed nec- 
essary by the said Powers to protect the interests of inhabitants of Poland 
who differ from the majority of the populadon in race, language or 
religion. 

Poland further accepts and agrees to embody in a Treaty with the 
said Powers such provisions as they may deem necessary to protect free- 
dom of transit and equitable treatment of the commerce of other nations. 
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SECTION X. 

MEMEL. 

Article 99. 

Germany renounces in favour of ihe Principal Allied and As.snciaied 
Powers all rights and tide over the territories included hetween the 
Baltic, the north-eastern frontier of East Prussia as defined in Article 2S 
of Part II (Boundaries of Germany) of the present Treaty and the 
former frontier between Germany and Russia. 

Germany undertakes to accept the settlement made by the Principal 
Allied and As.sociated Powers in regard to these territories, particularly 
in so far as concerns the nationality of the inhabitants. 

SECTION X/. 

FREE CITY OF DANZIG. 


Article 102. 

The Principal Allied and Associated Powers undertake to establish 
the town of Danzig, together with the rest of the territory described in 
Article 100, as a Free City. It will be placed under the protection of the 
League of Nations. 

Article 103. 

A constitution for the Free City of Danzig shall be drawn up by the 
duly appointed representatives of the Free City in agreement with a 
High Coiiunissioner to be appointed by the league of Nations. This 
constitution shall be placed under the guarantee of the League of 
Nations. 

The High Commissioner will also be entrusted with the duty of deal- 
ing in the first instance with all differences arising between Poland and 
the Free City of Danzig in regard to this Treaty or any arrangements 
or agreements made thereunder. 

The High Commissioner shall reside at Danzig. 

Article 104. 

The Principal Allied and Associated Powers undertake to negotiate 
a Treaty between the Polish Government and the Free City of Danzig, 
which shall come into force at the same time as the establishment of the 
said Free City, with the foUowing objects.: 
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(1) To effect the inclusion of the Free City of Danzig within the 
Polish Customs frontiers, and to establish a free area in the port; 

(2) To ensure to Poland without any restriction the free use and serv- 
ice of all waterways, docks, basins, wharves and other works within 
the territory of the Free City necessary for Polish imports and exports; 

(3) To ensure to Poland the control and administration of the Vistula 
and of the whole railway system within the Free City, except such street 
and other railways as serve primarily the needs of the Free City, and of 
postal, telegraphic and telephonic communication between Poland and 
the port of Danzig; 

(4) To ensure to Poland the right to develop and improve the water- 
ways, docks, basins, wharves, railways and other works and means of 
communication mentioned in this Article, as well as to lease or pur- 
chase through appropriate processes such land and other property as 
may be necessary for these purposes; 

(5) To provide against any discrimination within the Free City of 
Danzig to the detriment of citizens of Poland and other persons of 
Polish origin or speech; 

(6) To provide that the Polish Government shall undertake the 
conduct of the foreign relations of the Free City of Danzig as well as 
the diplomatic protection of citizens of that city when abroad. 

SaCTtON Xll. 

SCHLESWIG. 

Article 109. 

The frontier between Germany and Denmark shall be fixed in con- 
formity with the wishes of the population. . . . 

• ■ • • • 

P/iRT IV. 

GERMAN RIGHTS AND imERESl^ OUTSIDE GERMANY. 

SUCTION /. 

GERMAN COLONIES. 

' Article 119. 

Germany renounces in favour of the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers all her rights and titles over her oversea possessions. 
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SECIION II. 

CHINA. 

Article 128 . 

Germany renounces in favour of China all bcnehl.'i and privilcj'cs rc- 
sulling from the provisions of the iinal Protocol signed at Peking on 
September 7, 1901, and from all anne.\es, notes and documents .supple- 
mentary thereto. She likewi.se renounces in favour of China any claim 
to indemnities accruing thereunder subsequent to March H, 1917. 


Article 1.11. 

Germany undertakes to restore to China within twelve months from 
the coming into force of the present Treaty all the astronomical instru- 
ments which her troops in 1900-1901 carried away from China, and to 
defray all expenses which may be incurred in effecting such restoration, 
including the expenses of dismounting, packing, transporting, insur- 
ance and installation in Peking. 

Article 132. 

Germany agrees to the abrogation of the lca.scs from the Chine.se 
Government under which the German Concessions at Hankow and 
Tientsin are now held. 

China, restored to the full exercise of her sovereign rights in the abtivc 
areas, dedares her intention of opening them to international residence 
and trade. She further declares that the abrogation of the leases under 
which these concessions are now held shall not affect the property rights 
of nationals of Allied and Associated Powers who are holders of lots 
in these concessions. 


SBCriON Vlll. 

SHANTUNG, 

Article 156. 

Germany renounces, in favour of Japan, all her rights, title and privi- 
leges— particularly those concerning the territory of Kiaochow, railways, 
mines and submarine cables— which she acquired in virtue of the Treaty 
concluded by her with China on March 6, 1898, and of all other arrange- 
ments reladve to the Province of Shantung. 
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All German rights in the Tsingtao-Tsinanfu Railway, including its 
branch lines, together with its subsidiary property of all kinds, stations, 
shops, Hxed and rolling stock, mines, plant and material for the exploi- 
tation of the mines, are and remain acquired by Japan, together with 
all rights and privileges attaching thereto. 

The German State submarine cables from Tsingtao to Shanghai and 
from Tsingtao to Chefoo, with all the rights, privileges and properties 
attaching thereto, are similarly acquired by Japan, free and clear of all 
charges and encumbrances. 


PART V. 

MIUTARY. NAVAL AND AIR CLAUSES. 

In order to render possible the initiation of a general limitation of the 
armaments of all nations, Germany undertakes strictly to observe the 
military, naval and air clauses which follow. 

SRCriON i. 

MILITARY CLAUSES. 

CHAPTER I. 

. EPPECnVES AND CADRES OF THE GERMAN ARMY. 

Axticlb 159 . 

The German military forces shall be demobilised and reduced as 
prescribed hereinafter. 

Arhclb 160. 

(1) By a date which must not be later than March 31, 1920, the Ger- 
man Army must not comprise more than seven divisions of infantry and 
three divisions of cavalry. 

After that date the total number of effectives in the Army of the States 
constituting Germany must not exceed one hundred thousand men, in- 
cluding officers and establishments of depots. The Army shall be de- 
voted exclusively to the maintenance of order within the territory and 
to the control of the frontiers. 

The total effective strength of officers, including the personnel of 
staffs, whatever their composidon, must not exceed four thousand. 
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(3) . . . The Great German General Staff and all similar organisn' 
tions shall be dissolved and may not be reconstituted in any form. 


CHAPTER II. 

ARMAMENT, MUNITlON-S AND MATERIAL. 


Article 168. 

The manufacture of arms, munitions, or any war material, shall only 
be carried out in factories or works the location of which .shall he com- 
municated to and approved by the Governments of the Principal Allied 
and A.ssociated Powers, and the number of which they retain the right 
to restrict. 

Within three months from the coming into force of the present 
Treaty, all other establishments for the manufacture, preparation, stor- 
age nr design of arms, munitions, or any war material whatever shall 
be closed down. The same applies to ail arsenals except those used as 
depots for the authorised stocks of munitions. Within the same period 
the personnel of tlicsc arsenals will be dismissed. 


Article 170. 

Importation into Germany of arms, munitions and war material of 
every kind shall be strictly prohibited. 

The same applies to the manufacture for, and export to, foreign coun- 
tries of arms, munitions and war material of every kind. 

Article 171. 

The use of asphyxiating, poisonous or other gases and all analogous 
liquids, materials or devices being prohibited, their manufacture and 
importation are strictly forbidden in Germany. 

The some applies to materials specially intended for the manufac- 
ture, storage and use of the said products or devices. 

The manu&cture and the importation into Germany of armoured 
cars, tanks and all similar constructions suitable for use in war are also 
prohibited. 
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CHAPTER III. 

RECRUmNG AND MILITARY HIAINING. 

Article 173. 

Universal compulsory military service shall be abolished in Germany. 

The German Army may only be constituted and recruited by means 
of voluntary enlistment. 

Article 174. 

The period of enlistment for non-commissioned officers and privates 
must be twelve consecutive years. 

The number of men discharged for any reason before the expiration 
of their term of enlistment must not exceed in any year five per cent, 
of the total effectives fixed by the second sub-paragraph of paragraph 
(1) of Article 160 of the present Treaty. 


CHAPTER IV. 

FORTIFICATIONS. 

Article 180. 

All fortified works, fortresses and field works situated in German 
territory to the west of a line drawn fifty kilometres to the east of the 
Rhine shall be disarmed and dismantled. 

Witlun a period of two months from the coming into force of the 
present Treaty such of the above fiirtified works, fortresses and field 
works as are situated in territory not occupied by Allied and Associated 
troops shall be disarmed, and within a further period of four months 
they shall be dismantled. Those which are situated in territory occupied 
by Allied and Associated troops shall be disarmed and dismantled 
within such periods as may be fixed by the Allied High Command. 

The construction of any new fortification, whatever its nature and 
importance, is forbidden in the zone referred to in the first paragraph 
above. 

The system of fortified works of the southern and eastern frontiers 
of Germany shall be maintained in its existing state. 
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sncrioN II. 

NAVAL CLAUSES. 

Article ISl. 

After the expiration of a period of two months from the coming into 
force of the present Treaty the German naval f<jrce.s in comtni.ssion must 
not exceed: 

6 battleships of the Dentschland or Lothringen iyf)e, 

6 light cruisers, 

12 destroyers, 

12 torpedo boats, 

or an equal number of ships constructed to replace them as provided in 
Article 190. 

No submarines are to be included. 

All other warships, except where there is provision to tlic contrary in 
the present Treaty, must be placed in reserve or devoted to commercial 
purposes. 


Article 183. 

After the expiration of a period of two months from the coming into 
force of the present Treaty the total personnel of the German N.ivy, 
including the manning of the fleet, coast defences, signal stations, ad> 
ministrauon and other land services, must not exceed fifteen thousand, 
including officers and men of all grades and corps. 

The total strength of officers and warrant officers must not exceed 
fifteen hundred. 

Within two months from the coming into force of the present Treaty 
the personnel in excess of the above strength shall be demobilised. 

No naval or military corps or reserve force in connection with the 
Navy may be organised in Germany without being included in the 
above strength. 


Article 191. 

The construction or acquisition of any submarine, even for commer- 
cial purposes, shall be forbidden in Germany. 
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SECTION HI. 

AIR CLAUSES. 

Article 198. 

The armed forces of Germany must not include any military or naval 
air forces. 

Germany may, during a period not extending beyond October 1, 
1919, maintain a maximum number of one hundred seaplanes or fly- 
ing boats, which shall be exclusively employed in searching for subma- 
rine mines, shall be furnished with the necessary equipment for this 
purpose, and shall in no case carry arms, munitions or bombs of any 
nature whatever. 

In addition to the engines installed in the seaplanes or flying boats 
above mentioned, one spare engine may be provided for each engine 
of each of these craft. 

No dirigible shall be kept. 


SECTION IK. 

INTER-ALUED COMMISSIONS OF CONTROL. 

Article 203. 

All the military, naval and air clauses contained in the present Treaty, 
for the execution of which a time-limit is prescribed, shall be executed 
by Germany under the control of Inter-Allied Commissions specially 
appointed for this purpose by the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers. 


Article 202. 

The upkeep and cost of the Commissions of Control and the expenses 
involved by their work shall be borne by Germany. 


PART VI, 

PRISONERS OF WAR AND GRAVES. 
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PAfcr VII. 

PENALllES. 

Article 227 . 

The Allied and Associated Powers publicly arraign William II of 
Hohenzollern, formerly German Emperor, for a suj^remc offence 
against international morality and the sanctity of treaties. 

A special tribunal will be constituted to try the accu.sed, thereby as- 
suring him the guarantees essential to the right of defence. It will he 
composed of Hve judges, one appointed by each of the following 
Powers: namely, the United States of America, Great Britain, France, 
Italy and Japan. 

In its decision the tribunal svill be guided by the highest motives of 
international policy, with a view to vindicating the solemn obligations 
of international undertakings and the validity of international morality. 
It will be its duty to fix the punishment which it considers should be 
imposed. 

The Allied and Associated Powers will address a request to the Gov- 
ernment of the Netherlands for the surrender to them of the ex-Emperor 
in order that he may be put on trial. 

Article 228 . 

The German Government recognizes the right of the Allied and 
Associated Powers to bring before military tribunals persons accused 
of having committed acts in violation of the laws and customs of war. 
Such persons shall, if found guilty, be sentenced to punishments laid 
down by law. This provision will apply notwithstanding any proceed- 
ings or prosecution before a tribunal in Germany or in the territory of 
her allies. 

The German Government shall hand over to the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers, or to such one of them as shall so request, all persons 
accused of having committed an act in violation of the laws and customs 
of war, who are specified either by name or by the rank, office or employ- 
ment which they held undo' the German authorities. 


PAPT vm. 
SEPARATION. 
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SECTION I. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS. 

Aruclb 231. 

The Allied and Associated Governments afiSrm and Germany accepts 
the responsibility of Germany and her allies for causing all the loss 
and damage to which the Allied and Associated Governments and their 
nationals have been subjected as a consequence of the war imposed 
upon them by the aggression of Germany and her allies. 

Article 232. 

The Allied and Associated Governments recognize that the resources 
of Germany are not adequate, after taking into account permanent dimi- 
nutions of such resources which will result from other provisions of the 
present Treaty, to make complete reparation for ail such loss and 
damage. 

The Allied and Associated Governments, however, require, and 
Germany undertakes, that she will make compensation for all damage 
done to the civilian population of the Allied and Associated Powers 
and to their property during the period of the belligerency of each as 
an Allied or Associated Power against Germany by such aggression by 
land, by sea and from the air, and in general all damage as defined in 
Annex I hereto. 

In accordance with Germany’s pledges, already given, as to complete 
restoration for Belgium, Germany undertakes, in addition to the com- 
pensation for damage elsewhere in this Part provided for, as a conse- 
quence of the violation of the Treaty of 1839, to make reimbursement 
of all sums which Belgium has borrowed from the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Governments up to November 11, 1918, together with interest 
at the rate of five per cent. (5%) per annum on such sums. This 
amount shall be determined by the Reparation Commission, and the 
German Government undertakes thereupon forthwith to make a 
special issue of bearer bonds to an equivalent amount payable in marks 
gold, on May 1, 1926, or, at the option of the German Government, on 
the 1st of May in any year up to 1926. Subject to the foregoing, the 
form of such bonds shall be determined by the Reparation Commission. 
Such bonds shall be handed over to the Reparation Commission, which 
has authority to take and acknowledge receipt thereof on behalf of 
Belgium. 
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JNNEX I. 

Compensnlinn may be claimed fn»m Germany under Article 232 
above in respect of the total domage under the following' categories: 

(1) Damage to injured }rcrsi>ns and to surviving dejK-ndents by per- 
sonal injury to or death of civilians caused by acts of war, including 
bombardments or other attacks on land, on sea, or from the air, and all 
the direct consequences thereof, and of all u]icrutions of war by the 
two groups of belligerents wherever arising. 

(2) Damage cuu-sal by Germany or her allies to civilian viciim.s of 
acts of cruelty, violence or m:iltreuimcnt (including injuries to life or 
health as a consequence of imprisonment, deportation, internment or 
evacuation, of ex^rosurc at sea or of being forced to labour), wherever 
arising, and to the surviving dependents of such victims. 

(3) Damage caused by Germany or her allies in their own territory 
or in occupied or invaded territory to civilian victims of all acts injurious 
to health or capacity to work, or to honour, as well as to the surviving 
dependents of such victims. 

(4) Damage caused by any kind of maltreatment of prisoners of war. 

(5) As damage caused to the peoples of the Allied and Associated 
Powers, all pensions and aim|)ensation in the nature of pensions to 
naval and military victims of war (including members of the air force), 
whether mutilated, wounded, sick or invalided, and to the dependents 
of such victims, the amount due to the Allied and Associated Govern* 
ments being calculated for each of them as being the capitali.scd cast 
of such pensions. and compensation at the date of the coming into force 
of the present Treaty on the basis of the scales in force in France at 
such date. 

(6) The cost of assistance by the Government of the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers to prisoners of war and to their families and dependents. 

(7) Allowances by the Governments of the Allied and Associated 
Powers to the families and dependents of mobilised persons or persons 
serving with the forces, the amount due to them for each calendar year 
in which hostilities occurred being calculated for each Government on 
the basis of the average scale for such payments in force in France dur- 
ing that year. 

(8) Damage caused to civilians by being forced by Germany or her 
allies to labour without just remuneration. 

(9) Damage in respect of all property wherever situated belonging 
to any of the Allied or Associated States or their nationals, with the 
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exception of naval and military works or materials, which has been 
carried oil, seized, injured or destroyed by the acts of Germany or her 
allies on land, on sea or from the air, or damage directly in consequence 
of hostilities or of any operations of war. 

(10) Damage in the form of levies, fines and other similar exactions 
imposed by Germany or her allies upon the civilian population. 

ANNEX U. 


18. 

The measures which the Allied and Associated Powers shall have the 
right to take, in case of voluntary default by Germany, and which Ger- 
many agrees not to regard as acts of war, may include economic and 
financial prohibitions and reprisals and in general such other measures 
as the respective Governments may determine to be necessary in the 
circumstances. 


ANNEX Jrv. 


6 . 

As an immediate advance on account of the animals referred to in 
paragraph 2 (a) above, Germany undertakes to deliver in equal monthly 
instalments in the three months following the coming into force of 
the present Treaty the following quantifies of live stock: 

(1) To the French Government. 

500 stallions (3 to 7 years); 

30.000 fillies and mares (18 months to 7 years), 
type: Ardennais, Boulonnais or Belgian; 

2.000 bulls (18 months to 3 years); 

90.000 milch cows (2 to 5 years); 

1.000 rams; 

100.000 sheep; 

10,000 goats. 

(2) To the Belgian Government. 

200 stallions (3 to 7 years), large Belgian type; 
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5,000 marcs (3 to 7 years), large Belgian type; 

5.000 fillies (18 months to 3 years), large Bel- 
gian ty|ic; 

2.000 bulls (18 munihs to 3 years); 

50.000 milch cows (2 to 6 years); 

40.000 heifers; 

200 rams; 

20.000 sheep; 

15.000 sows. 

The animals delivered shall be of average health and condition. 

To the extent that animals so delivered cannot be identified as animals 
taken away or seized, the value of such animals .shall be credited against 
the reparation obligations of Germany in accordance with paragraph 5 
of this Annex. 


SBCTION II, 

SPEaAl. PROVISIONS. 

Article 245. 

Within six months after the coming into force of the present Treaty 
the German Government must restore to the French Government the 
trophies, archives, historical souvenirs or works of art carried away from 
France by the German authorities in the course of the war of 1870-1871 
and during this last war, in accordance with a list which will be com- 
municated to it by the French Government; particularly the French 
flags taken in the course of the war of 1870-1871 and all the political 
papers taken by the German authorities on October 10, 1870, at the 
chateau of Cer^ay, near Brunoy (Seine-et-Oise) belonging at the time 
to Mr. Rouher, formerly Minister of State. 

AancLE 246. 

Within six months from the coming into force of the present Treaty, 
Germany will restore to His Majesty the King of the Hcdjaz the orig- 
inal Koran of the Caliph Othman, which was removed from Medina 
by the Turkish authorities and is stated to have been presented to the 
ex-Emperor William H. 

WitUn the same period Germany will hand over to his Britannic 
Majesty’s Government the skull of the Sultan Mkwawa which was re- 
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moved from the Protectorate of German East Africa and taken to 
Germany. 

The delivery of the articles above referred to will be effected in such 
place and in such conditions as may be laid down by the Governments 
to which they are to be restored. 


PART IX. 

FINANCIAL CLAUSES. 

Article 248. 

Subject to such excepdons as the Reparation Commission may ap- 
prove, a first charge upon all the assets and revenues of the German 
Empire and its consdtuent States shall be the cost of reparation and 
all other costs arising under the present Treaty or any treaties or agree- 
ments supplementary thereto or under arrangements concluded between 
Germany and the Allied and Associated Powers during the Armisdee 
or its extensions. 

Up to May 1, 1921, the German Government shall not export or dis- 
pose of, and shall forbid the export or disposal of, gold without the 
previous approval of the Allied and Associated Powers acting through 
the Reparadon Commission. 

Aaticle 249. 

There shall be paid by the German Government the total cost of all 
armies of the Allied and Associated Governments in occupied German 
territory from the date of the signature of the Armisdee of November 
11, 1918, . . . 


PART X. 

ECONOMIC CLAUSES. 


PART XI, 

AERIAL NAVIGATION. 


PART XII. 

FORTS, WATERWAYS AND RAILWAYS. 
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SEcnnN //. 
NAVIGATION. 


CHAITER HI. 

CLAUSES RE1.ATIN<} TO THE lil.HE. THE OOER. 'HIF. NIEMEN 
(RUSSSIHOM-MEMEL-NIEMEN) ANO THE DANUHI-.. 

(I) General Clauses. 

Article 3.?1. 

The following rivers are dedarccl iniernaiional: 
the Elbe (Labe) from its confluence with the Vltava (Mol- 
dttti), and the Vltava (Moldatt) from Prague; the Oder 
(Odra) from its confluence with the Oppa; the Nicmcn 
(Russstrom-Memel-Niemen) from Grodno; the Danube from 
Ulm; 

and all navigable parts of these river systems which naturally pro- 
vide more than one State with access to the sea, with or without tran- 
shipment from one vessel to another; together with lateral canals and 
channels constructed cither to duplicate nr to improve naiurnily navi- 
gable sections of the specified river systems, or to connect two naturally 
navigable sections of the siime river. 

The same shall apply to the Rhine-Danube navigable waterway, 
should such a waterway be constructed under the conditions laid down 
in Article 353. 

Article 332. 

On the waterways declared to be international in the preceding 
Article, the nationals, property and flags of all Powers shall be treated 
on a footing of perfect equality, no distinction being made to the detri- 
ment of the nationals, property or flag of any Power between them and 
the nationals, property or flag of the riparian State itself or of the most 
favoured nation. 

Nevertheless, German vessels shall not be entitled to carry pa.sscngers 
or goods by regular services between the ports of any Allied or Asso- 
ciated Power, without special authority from such Power. 

* • « « • 

PAKT xm. 

LABOUR.^ 


’ For the articles which comprise this part of the treaty, see Doc. No. i7.—Sd, 
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PAST XIV. 

GUARANTEES. 

SSCTION I. 

WESTERN EUROPE. 

Article 428. 

As a guarantee for the execution of the present Treaty by Germany, 
the German territory situated to the west of the Rhine, together with 
the bridgeheads, will be occupied by Allied and Associated troops for a 
period of fifteen years from the coming into force of the present Treaty. 

Article 429. 

If the conditions of the present Treaty are faithfully carried out by 
Germany, the occupation referred to in Article 428 will be successively 
restricted as follows: 

(1) At the expiration of five years there will be evacuated: the bridge- 
head of Cologne and the territories north of a line running along the 
Ruhr, then along the railway Jiilich, Duren, Euskirchen, Rheinbach, 
thence along the road Rheinbach to Stnzig, and reaching the Rhine at 
the confluence with the Ahr; the roads, railways and places mentioned 
above being excluded from the area evacuated. 

(2) At the expiration of ten years there will be evacuated: the bridge- 
head of Coblenz and the territories north of a line to be drawn from 
the intersection between the frontiers of Belgium, Germany and Hol- 
land, running about from 4 kilometres south of Aix-la-Chapelle, then 
to and following the crest of Forst Gemund, then east of the railway of 
the Urft Valley, then along Blankenheim, Valdorf, Dreis, Ulmen to 
and following the Moselle from Bremm to Nehren, then passing by 
Kappel and Simmern, then following the ridge of the heights between 
Simmern and the Rhine and reaching this river at Bacharach; all the 
places, valleys, roads and railways menrioned above being excluded from 
the area evacuated. 

(3) At the expiration of fifteen years there will be evacuated: the 
bridgehead of Mainz, the bridgehead of Kehl and the remainder of the 
German territory under occupadon. 

If at that date the guarantees against unprovoked aggression by 
Germany are not considered sufficient by the Allied and Associated Gov- 
ernments, the evacuation of the occupying troops may be delayed to the 
extent regarded as necessary for the purpose of obtaining the required 
guarantees. 
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Article 430. 

In case eillicr cliiring the occupation or after the expiration of the 
fifteen yeans referred it» above the Reparation Commission finds that 
Germany refuses to observe die whole or part of her obligations tinder 
the present Treaty with regard to rcpariition, the whole or pait of the 
areas specified in Article 429 will be rc-occtipied immediately by the 
Allied and Associated forces. 

Article 431. 

If before the expiration of the period of fifteen years Germany com- 
plies with all the undertaking resulting from the present Treaty, the 
occupying forces will be withdrawn immediately. 


MRT XI'. 

MISCELLANtsOUS PROVISIONS. 


Article 437. 

The High Contracting Partie.s agree that, in the aliscnce of a subse- 
quent agreement to the contrary, the Chairman of any Commission 
established by the present Treaty shall in the event of an equality of 
votes be entitled to a second vote. 

6, THE TREATY OF SAINT-GERMAIN-EN-LAYE, 
SEPTEMBER 10, 1919 (Extracts) » 


In addition to the Treaty of Versailles, four other treaties were drawn up 
by the conference, with Austria (Saint-Germain-en-Laye), Hungary 
(Trianon), Btdgaria (Neuitty), and Turl(ey (Sivres), Collectively these five 
treaties were ctdled the Peace of Paris. Many of the articles in the treaties 
with the snutder states were directly copied or adapted from the Versailles 
douses. The Treaty of Saint-Germain-en-Laye comprised 381 articles. It 
was signed on September 10, 1919, and ratifications were exchanged in Paris 
on ftdy 16, 1920. 


• ‘United States, S6th Coogreis, In Session, Senate Document No. 92, Treaty of Peace 
between the Prheipdl Allied and Associated Powers and Austria, Government Mnting 
Office, Wathinaton, 1919. 
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Articlb 63 . 

Au.stria undertakes to assure full and complete protection of life and 
liberty to all inhabitants of Austria without distinction of birth, national' 
ity, language, race or religion. 

All inhabitants of Austria shall be entitled to the free exercise, whether 
public or private, of any creed, religion or belief, whose practices are 
not inconsistent with public order or public morals. 


Article 69 . 

Austria agrees that the stipulations in the foregoing Articles of this 
Section, so far as they affect persons belonging to racial, religious or 
linguistic minorities, constitute obligations of international concern and 
shall be placed under the guarantee of the League of Nations. They 
shall not be modified without the assent of a majority of the Council of 
the League of Nations. The Allied and Associated Powers represented 
on the Council severally agree not to withhold their assent from any 
modificadon in these Articles which is in due form assented to by a 
majority of the Council of the League oi Nations. 

Austria agrees that any Member of the Council of the League of 
Nadons shall have the right to bring to the attention of the Council 
any infracdon, or any danger of infracdon, of any of these obligadons, 
and that the Council may thereupon take such action and give such 
direcdon as it may deem proper and efieedve in the circumstances. . . . 


Article 88. 

The independence of Austria is inalienable otherwise than with the 
consent of the Council of the League of Nations. Consequendy Austria 
undertakes in the absence of the consent of the said Council to abstain 
from any act which might direedy or indireedy or by any means what' 
ever compromise her independence, pardcularly, and undl her admis' 
sion to membership of the League of Nations, by participation in the 
affairs of another Power. 
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P^fKT V. 

MILITARV, NAVAI- AND /MR CMUSIiS. 

In order to render possible the iniiiiition of » general limitation of the 
armaments of all nations, Austria undertakes strictly to observe the 
military, naval and air clauses which follow. 


Articls 119. 

Universal compulsory military service shall be .abolished in Austria. 
The Austrian Army shall in future only be constituted and recruited by 
means of voluntary enlistment. 


Article 120. 

The total number of military forces in the Austrian Army shall not 
exceed 30,0(X) men, including officers and depot truu)». . . . 


Article 132. 

The manufacture of arms, munitions and war material shall only be 
carried on in one single factory, which shall be controlled by and belong 
to the State, and whose output shall be strictly limited to the manufac- 
ture of such arms, munitions and war material as is necessary for the 
military forces and armaments referred to in Articles 12(^ 123, 129, 
130 and 131. 

The manufacture of sporting weapons is not forbidden, provided 
that sporting weapons manufactured in Austria taking ball cartridge 
are not of the same calibre as that of military weapons used in any 
European army. . . . 


Article 134. 

The importation into Austria of arms, munitions and war material 
of all kinds is strictly forbidden. 
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The manufacture for foreign countries and the exportation of arms, 
munitions and war material shall also be forbidden. 

Article 135. 

The use of flame throwers, asphyxiating, poisonous or other gases, 
and all similar liquids, materials or devices being prohibited, their 
manufacture and importation are strictly forbidden in Austria. 

Material specially intended for the manufacture, storage or use of the 
said products or devices is equally forbidden. 

The manufacture and importation into Austria of armoured cars, 
tanks or any similar machines suitable for use in war are equally for- 
bidden. 


Article 136. 

From the date of the coming into force of the present Treaty all 
Austro-Hungarian warships, submarines included, are declared to be 
finally surrendered to the Principal Allied and Associated Powers. 

All the monitors, torpedo boats and armed vessels of the Danube 
Flotilla will be surrendered to the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers. 

Austria will, however, have the right to maintain on the Danube for 
the use of the river police three patrol boats to be selected by the Com- 
mission referred to in Article 154 of the present Treaty. 


Article 140. 

The construction or acquisition of any submarine, even for commer- 
cial purposes, shall be forbidden in Austria. 


Article 144. 

The armed forces of Austria must not include any military or naval 
air forces. 

No dirigible shall be kept. 
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Articlr 159. 

So long as the prc.scnt Treaty remains in force, Austria undertakes 
to submit to any investigation wiiich the Council of the League of Na- 
tions, acting if need be by a majority vote, may consider necessary. 


Article 177 . 

The Allied and Associated Governments affirm and Austria accepts 
the re.sponsibility of Austria and her allies for causing the loss and 
damage to which the Allied and Associated Crovernments and their 
nationals have been subjected as a consequence of the war imfULsed 
upon them by the aggression of Austria-Hungary and her allies. 

Article 178 . 

The Allied and Associated Governments recognise that the resources 
of Austria are not adequate, after taking into account the {fermajicnt 
diminutions of such rc»}urces which will result from other provisions 
of the present Treaty, to make complete reparation fur such lo.<i.s and 
damage. 

The Allied and Associated Governments however rajuirc, and Aus- 
tria undertakes, that she will make corapensaiion as hereinafter dclcr- 
mined for damage done to the civilian population of the Allied and 
Associated Powers and to their property during the period of the bel- 
ligerency of each as an Allied and Associated Power against Austria hy 
the said aggression by land, by sea and from the air, and in general 
damage as deHned in Annex I hereto.” 

7 ' 12 . Divers Opinions of the Paris Peace Settlement 

7. THE VIEW OF COLONEL EDWARD M. HOUSE, JUNE 29, 1919 »" 


Colonel Edward M. House, one of the senior American delegates to the 
Paris Peace Conference, had acted as President Wilson's personal representOf 

^The vdelei iq the Treatr of TrUnoa of June 4, 1920, with Hungary, reipectively 
idcndeal with or (imilor to the article* quoted above, are oumbered 55, 60, 73. 103. 104. 
115, 118, 119, 120, 124, 128. 143, 161, and 162r-JSa. 

”C. Seymour, ed. Tie Intimate Papers of Calond House, 4 voli., Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boiton, 1926-1928, vol. IV, pp. 487-489. Reprinted by permis^ of the pub- 
Uihen. 
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live in Europe during the war years. He was also directing head of "The 
Inquiiy," an American commission organized in September 1917 "to study 
the facts liliely to come up in the Peace Conference at the end of the War." 
He made an especialiy inteiesting entry in his diary for the day following 
the signing of the Tieaty of Versailles. 


fitne 29, 1919: I am leaving Paris, after eight fateful months, with 
conflicting emulinns. Looking at the Conference in retrospect there is 
much to approve and much to regret. It is easy to say what should have 
been done, hut more difficult to have found a way of doing it. 

The biiierncss engendered by the war, the hopes raised high in many 
quarters because of victory, the character of the men having the dotni* 
nant voices in tlic making of the Treaty, all had their influence for good 
or for evil, and were to Iw reckoned with. There seemed to be no full 
realization of the conditions which had to be met. An effort was made 
to enact a peace upon the usual lines. This should never have been 
attcm|Ucd, The greater part of civilization had been shattered and his- 
tory could guide us but little in the making of this peace. 

How splendid it wcjuld have been had we blazed a new and better 
iraill However, it is to be doubted whether this could have been done, 
even if those in authority had so decreed, for the peoples back of thegL 
had to be reckoned with. It may be that Wilson might have had the 
power and influence if he liad remained in Washington and kept clear 
of the CtJiifcrencc. When he stepped from his lofty pedestal and 
wrangled with representatives of other states upon equal terms. He 
. became as common clay. 

I wonder what motives actuated Clemenceau when he receded from 
his first position and chose to welcome the President into the arena 
where the debates concerning peace were to proceed day by day. I 
doubt whether he saw that its effect would be to lessen Wilson’s com- 
manding influence, and bring it nearer a level with that of Lloyd George 
and his own. It is more likely that he was content to accept my assur- 
ance that the President would readily acquiesce in having him, Clemcn- 
ccau, preside over the Congress, and it may well be that he considered 
that France would fare better if Wilam could sit in conference and 
obtain an intimate knowledge of France’s claims against the Central 
Powers. 

To those who are saying that the Treaty is bad and should never hay® 
been made and that it will involve Europe in infinite difficulties in. its 
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enforcement, I feel like admitting it. But I would al.so .say in reply 
tli.it empires cannot be .shattered and new .st.ites raised upon their nuns 
without disturbance. Tf» create new Iwund.iries i.s .ilways to create new 
rnjiibles. The one follow.s the other. While 1 shouhl h.ive preferred a 
different (kucc, 1 doubt whether it could have lieen made, for the itigre- 
dients for such a peace as 1 would h.ive had were lacking .it Paris. And 
even if those of us like Smuts, Botha, and Cectl could have h.id out 
will, as much trouble might have followed a peace of our making .is 
seems certain to follow diis. 

The same forces that have been at work in the making of this peace 
would be at work to hinder the enforcement of a different kind of 
peace, and no one can say with certitude th.it anything better th.in has 
been done could iv: clone at this time . We have hadmdein'v^h a sii u.i- 
tioh {ireghant with difficulties and rinc which amid Iw met only by an 
unselfish and idealistic spirit, which was almost wholly absent and 
which was too much to expect of men come together at such a time 
and for such a purpose. 

And yet I wi.^h we h.'id taken the other road, even if it were less 
smooth, both now and afterward, than the one wc took. Wc would ,it 
least have gone in the right direction and if those who follow us had 
made it impossible to go the full length of the journey planned, the 
responsibility would have rested with them and not with us. 

fi. THE VIEW OF A BRITISH ECONOMIST, lOlP 


John M, Keynes, in his awn words, "was temporarily attached to the Brit- 
ish Treasury during the war and was their official representative at the 
Paris Peace Conference up to June 7, 1919; he also sat as deputy for the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on the Supreme Economic Council." He resigned 
from these positions because of his disagreement with the policy of the con- 
ference "towards the economic problems of Europe." 


, . . The Treaty includes no provisions for the economic rehabilita* 
don of Europer-nothing to make the defeated Central Empires into 
good neighbors, nothing to stabilize the new States of Europe, nothing 
to reclaim Russia; nor does it promote in any way a compaa of cco' 

J. M. Keynes, The Seoaomie Conseguenees of the Peace, Harcourt, Brace and How«, 
New York, 1920, jip, 226'227, 296>297. Reprintcid by permission of Mr. Keynes. 
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nomic solidarity amongst the Allies themselves; no agreement was 
reached at Paris fpr restoring the disordered finances of France and Italy, 
or to adjust the systems of the Old World and the New. 

The Council of Four paid no attention to these issues, being pre- 
occupied with others, — Clemenceau to crush the economic life of his 
enemy, Lloyd George to do a deal and bring home something which 
would pass muster for a week, the President to do nothing that was 
not just and right. It is an extraordinary fact that the fundamental eco- 
nomic problems of a Europe starving and disintegrating before their 
eyes, was the one question in which it was impossible to arouse the 
interest of the Four. Reparation was their main excursion into the 
economic field, and they settled it as a problem of theology, of politics, 
of electoral chicane, from every point of view except that of the eco- 
nomic future of the States whose destiny they were handling. 


. . . For the immediate future events are taking charge, and the near 
destiny of Europe is no longer in the hands of any man. The events 
of the coming year will not be shaped by the deliberate acts of states- 
men, but by the hidden currents, flowing condnually beneath the sur- 
face of political history, of which no one can predict the outcome. In 
one way only can we influence these hidden currents,— by setting in mo- 
tion those forces of instruedon and imaginadon which change opinion. 
The assertion of truth, the unveiling of illusion, the dissipation of hate, 
the enlargement and instruedon of men’s hearts and minds, must be 
the means. 

In this autumn of 1919, in which I write, we are at the dead season 
of our fortunes. The reacdon from the exertions, the fears, and the 
sufferings of the past five years is at its height. Our power of feeling 
or caring heyond the immediate quesdons of our own material well- 
being is temporarily eclipsed. The greatest events outside our own 
direct experience and the most dreadful andcipadons cannot 
move us. 


We have been moved already beyond endurance, and need rest. 
N ever in the lifedme of men now living has the universal element in 
the soul of man burnt so dimly. ^ 
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9. THF. VIEW OF A GERMAN NATIONALIST WRITER, MAY 2S. 1'M‘i 


Dr. Alfred ran Wegeier, having jerntl Germany as an ofjfitcr dining the 
Wodd War, became a leading figure in the nwvcment to destiny the so-called 
"War Guilt Thesis" upon the rettiin of peaic. In I *121 he founded and until 
1937 he edited a scholarly monthly revicit' devoted chiefly to research in the 
causes of the war (Die KricgsschuMfrngu, after V)2H called Kcriincr 
Monatshcftc). 


People and gnvernmeni have, during the most recent days, unambigii- 
nusly made clear that we cannot sign the document whicli our enemies 
call a peace. One thing is certain, that any government which, by its 
signature, would confer upon this work of the devil (Sa/a»sslttc{) the 
halo of right, would, sooner nr later, be driven out. 

Has this peace come as a surprise to us.^ Sorry to say, we must answer 
yes.— No one had believed in .such cunning madness. Wc all dreamed 
more or less of a peace by agreement and justice, read diligently and 
in good faith what the false prophet .across the big |X)nd |>romisc(I us 
and all the world, and now we see how Old England and the revenge- 
filled chauvinist Clemcnccau, continuously goaded by Poch, have pieced 
together a preventive ^Teace remini.scent of the days of yore. 'Phere Is 
not the faintest trace of any understanding of the times, of any foresight 
(WeitblielO into the future of the history of the peoples. A grey, bureau- 
crat’s treaty {Buremfriede), put together by .small, narrow-minded fxili- 
ticians of hate and force. A few years will suffice to wash away all this 
wicked bungling. . . . 

The cardinal points underlying the political stand to be taken arc 
simple and natural: internal unity, a model comstitudon attuned to the 
life of the individual as well as that of the whole people, greate.si in- 
crease of economic power, maintenance of the natural defensive strength 
and creation of a general ethic, upholding and drawing closer of Gcr- 
mandom outside the present or prospective national boundaries, win- 
ning of strong, natural allies. 

For the immediate future our concern perforce will be merely to 
foster the internal unity and hammer away at the conscience of the 

^A. van Wegeter, tm Kampf gegeit die Kriegssehtddlilge. dusgewdUte AufiStzr, 
Quadcrverlog G. m. b. H., Berlin, 1936, pp. 1-2. Reprint of hn article on "Politisclie 
ZeitRcdankcn’’ in Der Tag (Berlin), May. 28, 1919, No. 243. Reprinted permissinn 
of die Quadcrverlag. 
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world through notes, protests, standing protests, and communications 
of all sorts, until the charlatans at the head of the misled enemy nations 
are flung away and the held of right once more becomes free for the 
establishment of a true peoples’ peace. Here it is necessary to inaugu- 
rate a grand propaganda which will place in the shadow everything 
that has hitherto been attempted. Film, pen, printer’s ink, and brush 
must restlessly labor toward the goal, day and night, guided by the 
ablest spirits in the nation. 

But for the immediate future even all this is of little help. Should the 
Entente invade us, then nothing is left but to remain cold-blooded, offer 
passive resistance wherever possible, and show contempt and pride. 
Even now the government must prepare the people for this eventuality 
and publish rules of conduct so that there may then be but a single 
grasp of the situation among the entire nation, including the female sex. 

THE VIEW OP THE BRITISH MEMBER OF THE “BIG FOUR." 

JUNE 25, 1923 ” 


David Lloyd George, head of the British Delegation, spo\e and wrote 
much on the peace settlement which he helped effect in 19I8’1919, In a 
speech in 1923 he attached those French and British critics of the Treaty of 
Versailles who denounced various portions thereof without tal(ing into con~ 
sideration the principles of the document as a whole. 


In France there exist at least two or three schools of thought concern- 
ing the Versailles Treaty. There is one powerful section which has 
always regarded it as a treasonable pact, in which M. Clemenceau gave 
away solid French rights and interests in a moment of weakness under 
pressure from President Wilson and myself. That is the Poincare- 
Barthou-Pertinax school. ... It is the one which has brought Europe 
to its present state of confusion and despair. 

There is the second school which reads into the Treaty powers and 
provisions which it does not contain, and never contemplated. These 
critics maintain stoutly that M. Briand and all other French Prime 
Ministers, with the exception of M. Poincare, betrayed their trust by 
failing to enforce these imaginary stipulations. . . . 

D. Lloyd George, U It Peace?, Hodder and Stoughton, London, 1923, pp. 208-211. 
Speech in London, June 25, 1923, on "The Treaty of Versailles and Its Cridcs," Reprinted 
by permission of the publislicrs. 
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In ihe background there i.s a third school which knows exactly what 
the Treaty means, hut danc not say s(j in the present state of Trench 
public opinion. Perhaps tlicy think it is better lo bide their time. That 
time will come, and when it docs arrive, let us hojie it will not be too 
late to save Europe from the welter. . . . 

In England we Hnd at least three schools. There are the critics who 
denounce it as a brutal outrage upon international iustice. It is tu 
them a device for extorting incalculable sums out of an im|v>verishe(l 
Germany as reparation for damages artificially worked up. Then there 
is the other extreme — the “Die-Hard" section — nu)rc infUienti.il since 
it became less numerous, who think the Treaty let Germany ofT much 
too lightly. In fact they are in complete agreement with the French 
Chauvinists as to the reprehensible moderation of its terms. In Krit- 
ain also there is a third party which regards its provisions ns cnn.stiiuting 
the best settlement, when you take into account the conflicting aims, 
interests, and traditions of the parties who had tu negotiate and come 
to an agreement. 

But take all these variegated schools together, or separately, and you 
will find not one in a thousand of their pupils could give you an intelli- 
gent and comprehensive summary of the main principles of the Treaty. 
. . . Controversialists generally are .satisfied to concentrate on the articles 
in the Treaty which are obnoxious or pleasing to them ns the case may 
be, and ignore the rest completely, however essential they nuiy be to 
a true judgment of the whole. . . . 

11. A HUNGARIAN VIEW OF THE TREATY OF TRIANON, 19.13 


Extremely bitter against the terms of the peace settlement svere the Hun- 
garians who, generally speaking, felt that they had received the harshest 
treatment at Paris, Among the most prominent and important critics of the 
Treaty of Trianon was Stephen Count Bethlen, scion of a noble and tvetdthy 
Traasylvanian family end Premer of Hungary from April 1921 until 
August 1931, 


In spite of . . . difSculdes and obstacles the interior evolution of the 
Dual] Monarchy was progressing [in the pre-war period] in the di- 

Betblen, The Treaty of Trimon and Suropean Peace, Pear Leetuns Delieered 
.in London in November 1933, l.ongmaiu, Green end Company, London, 1934, pp. 157- 
160, 171. Reprinted by permission of the author and puhiUherk 
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rection of a gradual national emancipation of the small races forming 
the population. This would in due time have certainly led to an organic 
reconstruction of the constitution of the Monarchy, in which each of 
the races would have enjoyed autonomy to an extent varying according 
to the degree of civilisation, the national significance and importance 
of the various peoples. 

However, the World War made an end to this evolution, and the 
Peace Treaty, in establishing the conditions now prevailing in those, 
parts, created what I cannot but consider a most amateurish work. 

The first of its effects was to establish three classes in which the 
peoples living on the territory of the former Monarchy were ranged 
according to their attitude in the war, but without taking the slightest 
heed of their historical development, their economical interests, or cul' 
tural importance. One group of these peoples was admitted to the 
rank of Associates, and these favourites were granted anything they 
desired and even more than they aspired to. This group comprised the 
Czechs, Serbs and Rumanians. The second category was formed of 
those small people who, in the eyes of the makers of the Peace Treaties, 
were perhaps less responsible for the war than the Hungarians and the 
Austro-Germans, but who had sided with these two chief culprits to 
the last, or, at least, had furnished no visible evidence of their intention 
to betray them. They were never asked what their desire was, but were 
simply allotted either to the Czechs, on the supposition that they bcr 
lon^dJnAcJ iorth ern Slay races, or to m e Se r bm they were of sup- 
posed southern Slav origin; a pr oc^ure^ in whi A nobody even thought 
of safeguardfng in any.loSoTtHe n ation al indivi du ality a nd c haracter' 
of these peoples. This was the fate of the Slovaks and Ruthenians in 
the nortfi anicT the Croats, Slovenes and Wends in the south. In conse* 
quence their conditions in the new Czechoslovakian Republic and in 
the Kingdom of Yugoslavia have become absolutely intolerable because 
they are considered not even as minorities. They belong to a special 
category of nations which we might most properly call the "oppressed 
majority." 

The third group was formed of the vanquished Hungarians and 
Austro-Germans. The leading principle in dealing with these was to 
take away from them all territories where even infinitesimal traces of 
alien races might be found. One of the very intricate consequences of 
this procedure' was, among other things, that three and a hsdf million 
Magyars — no less than one-third of the Hungarian people— were put 
under foreign domination. 
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II was fiirihcrmore a grave misinke lo carve geographic, historic 
and economic units into pieces and then leave them to their fate. This 
was hound to end in confusion, unrest and new disputes in wliicli the 
great nations of Europe also mu.st needs be involved .sooner or I.tter iit 
canse(]ucnce of tlieir contrasting interests. It was a mi.st.ike to fail to 
recognise the political and economic duly the Monarchy h.id been aC' 
complishing— as well as she might — for the benefit of Europe. Ii w.is 
an even graver mistake to .substitute nothing for the destroyed org.tii' 
isulion of the Monarchy; but — if they considered the methods of the 
former Monarchy by which the peaceful relations between the small 
nations had been maintained as unfit and incomp.itible with the priiv 
ciples of justice — the greatest mistake was to neglect the inaugunition 
of .some other and more suitable instrument in its stead, .since they 
might well have reali.sed that the paramount pur[x>sc of the Peace 
Treaties undoubtedly should have been the creation of an organisation 
where the peaceful relations and the prosperity of the small peoples 
would be provided for, and certainly not the preparation of the “helium 
omnium contra omnes" in which everybody is at constant war against 
all the others. I am afraid also that Europe will one ilay have to pay 
heavily for this neglect and these omissiunsl 


As you see, there is a cloud of interrogation-marks hovering alxivc 
the peoples of the Danube Basin. Their position is htr from what it 
was before the war and there are many forces in Europe working to 
secure the leadership over these peoples, and to shape their future des- 
tiny in a form suiting the interests of one or the other of the Great 
Powers. 

12. THE VIEW OF AN AMERICAN LEGAL EXPERT, 1939 '» 


There has been much loose tel\ concerning "revision" of the peace settle- 
ment, in particular of the Treaty of Versailles. The studied opinion on this 
question of an American student of international law is atduable and en- 
lightening. 


“W. E. Stephen*, Kevisiotu of the Treaty of Vertadlet, New York, 1939, pp, 2S5- 
266 passim. By permiiaon o{ the author and tlie Columbia University Pro*. 
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some scheme to elTcct a change and the actual inception of the new 
agreement. 

The entire tvorld has sufTcred from tlie mi.<iforiiiiU'.s arising ftom tlie 
attempt to dictate a .settlement of the war prnhlcms. At |irc.scnt there 
is great confusion regarding the .status of the peace treuiy and the riglit.s 
and duties of the contracting parties as a result of the limited revisions 
of the original terms of the agreement, repudiation of various treaty 
commitments, negotiation of arrangements unrelated to the |teace 
treaty, the execution of various stipulations, and the foregoing of con- 
tractual rights to avoid milibtry conflicts. The failure of the contracl- 
ing parties to make a more flexible arran gement htr jnodilicattons or 
adjustments of the treaty provisions may he considered a primary 
ca use of tlie cr itical 'conditigps in the field f>f intiyaiatinniil hiw and 
'relations which now confront all nations. One cannot but wonder what 
tte'rcSUlfS' hiiglirHave~Been'had~thc' Allied Powers accepted at Paris 
the proposal which would have enabled the belligerent powers to effect 
in a mr3rc orderly manner the revisions of the Treaty of Versailles. 



' CHAPTER 2 

THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

13. SPEECH ACCOMPANYING PRESIDENT WILSON’S PRESENTATION 
OF THE DRAFT COVENANT TO THE PEACE CON- 
FERENCE, FEBRUARY 14. 1919 > 


President Wilson, who insisted that a constitution for a society of nations 
be tvritten into the peace settlement, was made chairman of a special com- 
mission to draft such a covenant. The commission, composed of two repre- 
sentatives each from the United States, the British Empire, France, Italy, and 
Japan and one each from Belgium, Brazil, China, Portugal, Serbia, Greece, 
Poland, Rumania, and Czechoslovakia, reported bael^ to a plenary session of 
the Paris Peace Conference an February 14, 1919^wenty days after its 
appointment. Wilson’s speech in presenting the draft induded the following 
remarXs. 

UNION OF WILLS THAT CANNOT BE RESISTED. 

Fourteen nations were represented [on the conunittee, that prepared 
the draft], among them all of those Powers which for convenience we 
have called the Great Powers, and among the rest a representation of 
the greatest variety of circumstances and interests. So that I think we 
are jusdfied in saying that the significance of the result, therefore, had 
the deepest of all meanings, the union of wills in a common purpose, a 
union of wills which cannot be resisted, and-which, I dare say, no nation 
will run the risk of attempdng to resist. 

Now as to the character of the document. While it has consumed 
some dme to read this document, I think you will see at once that it is 
very simple, and in nothing so simple as in the structure which it sug- 
gests for R League of Nations— a body of delegates, an executive council, 
and a permanent secretariat. 

^ H. W. V. Temperley, ed., A Hittory of the Peace Conference of Paris, 6 vols., Henry 
Frowde and Hodder It Stoughton, London, 1920-1924, vol. Ill, pp. 62-65. Reprinted by 
permitsicui o{ the pubiMhen. 
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When il came to the question of cleierminiiif; the character <if the 
representation in the body of delegates, we were till aware of a feeling 
which is current throughout the world. Inasmuch as I am stating it 
in the presence of the oflicial representatives of the vaiioiis governmenis 
here present, including myself, I may say that there is a univers.il feel- 
ing that the world cannot rest satisfied with merely oflicial guidance. 
There has, reached us through many channels the feeling that if the 
deliberating body of the League of Nations was merely to be a boily of 
officials representing the various governments, the peoples of the world 
would not be sure that some of the mistakes which preoccupied officials 
had admittedly made might not be repetited. 

It was impossible to conceive a method or an assembly so large and 
various as to be really repre.sentative of the great body of the peoples 
of the world, Irccause, as I roughly reckon it, we represent, as we sit 
around this table, more than twelve hundred million people. You can- 
not have a representative assembly of twelve hundred million {X'ople, 
but if you Ictivc it to each government to have, if il pleases, one or two 
or three reprcsentativc.s, though only with a single vote, it may vary its 
representation from time to time, nut only, but it may govern the choice 
of its several representatives. 

Therefore, we thought that this was a proper and a very prudent 
concession to the practically univensal opinion of plain men everywhere 
that they wanted the door left open to a variety of representation, instead 
of being confined to a single official body with which they could or 
might not find themselves in sympathy. 

PROVISION FOR DI.SCUSSION. 

And you will notice that this body has unlimited rights of discussion 
—I mean of discussion of anything that falls within the field of interna* 
tional relations — and that it is especially agreed that war or interna* 
tional misunderstandings, or anything that may lead to friction or 
trouble, is everybody’s business, because it may affect the peace of the 
world. 

And in order to safeguard the popular power so far as we could of this 
representative body, it is provided, you will notice, that when a subject 
is submitted, it is not to arbitration, but to discussion by the Executive 
G}uncil. It can, upon the initiative of either of the parties to the dispute, 
be drawn out of the Executive Council on the larger form of the gen* 
end body of delegates, because through this instrument we are depend* 
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ing primarily and chiefly upon one great force, and this is the moral 
force of the public opinion of the world — the pleasing and clarifying 
and compelling influences of publicity, so that intrigues can no longer 
have their coverts, so that designs that are sinister can at any dme be 
drawn into the open, so that those things that are destroyed by the light 
may be promptly destroyed by the overwhelming light of the universal 
expression of the condemnation of the world. 

Armed force is in the background in this programme, but it is in the 
background, and if the moral force of the world will not suffice, the 
physical force of the world shall. But that is the last resort, because this 
is intended as a consdtution of peace, not as a league of war. 

The simplicity of the document seems to me to be one of its chief 
virtues, because, speaking for myself, I was unable to see the variety of 
circumstances with which this League would have to deal. I was unable, 
therefore, to plan all the machinery that might be necessary to meet 
the differing and unexpected condngencies. Therefore, I should say 
of this document that it is not a strait-jacket, but a vehicle of life. 

A UVING THING IS BORN. 

A living thing is born, and we must see to it what clothes we put on 
it. It is not a vehicle of power, but a vehicle in which power may be 
varied at the discretion of those who exercise it and in accordance with 
the changing circumstances of the dme. And yet, while it is elastic, 
while it is general in its terms, it is definite in the one thing that we 
are called upon to make definite. It is a definite guarantee of peace. It 
is a definite guarantee by word against aggression. It is a definite guar- 
antee against the things which have just come near bringing the whole 
structure of civilization to ruin. 

Its purposes do not for a moment lie vague. Its purposes are declared, 
and its powers arc unmistakable. It is not in contemplation that this 
should be merely a League to secure the peace of the world. It is a 
League which can be used for co-operadon in any international matter. 
That is the significance of the provision introduced concerning labour. 
There are many amelioradons of labour condidons which can be ef- 
fected by conference and discussion. I andcipate that there will be a 
very great usefulness in the Bureau of Labour which it is contemplated 
shall be set up by the League. Men and women and children who work 
have been in the background through long ages, and somedmes seemed 
to be forgotten, while governments have had their watchful and sus- 
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picious eyes upon the mancruvres of one another, while the thought of 
statesmen has been about structural action anti the larger transactions 
of commerce and finance. 

Now, if 1 may believe the picture which I see, there conics into the 
foreground the great body of the labouring people of the world, tlie 
men and women and children upon whom the great burden of .sustain' 
ing the world must from day to day fall, whether we wi.sb it to do .so 
or not, people who go to bed tired and wake up without the sriniula- 
tion of lively hope. These [icople will be drawn into the field of inter- 
. national consultation and help, and will be among the wards of the 
combined governments of the world. This is, I take leave to say, a very 
great step in advance* 

Then, as you will notice, there is an imperative article concerning the 
publicity of all international agreements. Henceforth no member of the 
League can claim any agreement valid which it has not registered with 
the Secretary-General, in whose office, of course, it will be subject to 
the examination of anylmdy representing a member of the League. And 
the duty is laid upon the Secretary-General to publish every (Itjcumem 
of that sort at the earliest possible lime. 

I suppose most persons who have not been conversant with the busi- 
ness of foreign affairs do not realize how many himdreds of these 
agreements arc made in a single year, and how difficult it might be to 
publish the more unimportant of them immediately, how uninteresting 
it would be to most of the world to publi.sh them immediately, but 
even they must be published just as soon as it is possible for the Secre- 
tary-General to publish them. 

PROTECTION OF THE HELPLESS. 

Then there is a feature about this covenant which, to my mind, is 
one of die greatest and most sadsfactory advances that have been made. 
We are done with annexadons of helpless peoples, meant in some in- 
stances by some Powers to be used merely for exploitation. We recog- 
nized in the most solemn manner that helpless and undeveloped 
peoples of the world, being in that condidon, put an obligation upon us 
to look after their interests primarily before we use them for our inter- 
ests; and that in all cases of this sort hereafter it shall be the duty of the 
League to see that the nadons who are assigned as the tutors and ad- 
visors and directors of these peoples shall look to their interests and 
their development before they look to the interests and desires of the 
mandatory natbn itself. 
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There has been no greater advance than this, gentlemen. If you look 
back upon the history of the world you will see how helpless peoples 
have too often been a prey to Powers that had no conscience in the 
matter. It has been one of the many distressing revelations of recent 
years that the Great Power which has just been, happily, defeated put 
intolerable burdens and injustices upon the helpless people of some of 
the colonies which it annexed to itself, that its interest was rather their 
extermination than their development, that the desire was to possess 
the land for European purposes and not to enjoy their confidence in 
order that mankind might be lifted in these places to the next higher 
level. 

Now, the world, expressing its conscience in law, says there is an end 
of that, that our consciences shall be settled to this thing. States will be 
picked out which have already shown that they can exercise a conscience 
in this matter, and under their tutelage the helpless peoples of the 
world will come into a new light and into a new hope. 

A PRACTICAL DOCUMENT. 

So I think I can say of this document that it is at one and the same 
time a practical document and a human document. There iis a pulse 
of sympathy in it. There is a compulsion of conscience throughout it. 
It is practical, and yet it is intended to purify, to rectify, to elevate. And 
I want to say that, so far as my observation instructs me, this is in one 
sense a belated document. I believe that the conscience of the world 
has long been prepared to express itself in some such way. We are not 
just now discovering our sympathy for these people and our interest 
in them. We are simply expressing it, for it has long been felt, and in 
the administration of the affairs of more than one of the great States 
represented here— so far as I know, all of the great States that are rep- 
resented here— that humane impulse has already expressed itself in 
their dealings with their colonies, whose peoples'were yet at a bw stage 
of civilization. 

We have had many instances of cobnies lifted into the sphere of 
complete self-government. This is not the discovery of a principle. It 
is the universal application of a prmciple. It is the agreement of the 
great nations which have tried to live by these standards in their sepa- 
rate administrations to unite in seeing that' their common force and 
their common thought and intelligence are lent to this great and hu- 
mane enterprise. I think it is an occasbn, therefore, for the most pro- 
found satis&ction that this humane decision should have been reached 
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in a matter for which the world has long been wailing, .ind until a veiy 
recent period thought that it was still Uk) early to hope. 

Many terrible thing.s have come out of this war, gentlemen, but some 
very lieauiiful things have come (tin of it. Wrong has been tleftaied, 
but the rest of the world has lw;en more conscious than it ever was be- 
fore of the majority of right. People that were sus[)icious of oiu' .m- 
othcr can now live as friends and comrades in a single family, and de- 
sire to do so. The miasma of distrust, of intrigue, is clearctl away. Men 
are looking eye to eye and saying: “Wc arc bmthers and have a c«im- 
mon purpose. Wc did not retdize it before, but now we ilo realize it, 
and this is our covenant of friendship.” 

14. THE (AMENDED) COVENANT OF THE LEAGUE OH NATION.S - 


The twenty-six articles 0 / the League of Nations Covenant compnsed 
the first twenty-six articles of each of the peace treaties. This circumslantc, 
insisted on by Wilson lest the nations shelve indefinitely the drafting of such 
an instrument, was an important item in the decision of the United States 
Senate to refuse its consent to /Imerican ratification. The first meeting of 
the League Council tool^ place in Paris on January 16, J920, under the presi- 
dency of Uon Bourgeois of France. The first meeting of the Assembly ttmk, 
place in Geneva on November 15, 1920, under the presidency of Paul 
Hymans of Belgium. 


The High Cktntracting Parties, 

In order to promote international co-operation and to achieve inter- 
national peace and security 

by the acceptance of obligations not to resort to war, 
by the prescription of open, just and honourable relations be- 
tween nations, 

by the firm establishment of the understandings of interna- 
tional law as the actual rule of conduct among Govcrnmeni.s, 
and by the maintenance of justice and a scrupulous respect 
for all treaty obligations in the dealings of organised peoples 
with one another. 

Agree to this Covenant of the League of Nations. 

* League of Nations, Ten Yeart of World Co-operation, Secretariat of the iMUtie of 
Nadoni, Geneva, 1930, pp, 417-430. 
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Article 1. 

1. The original Members of the League of Nations shall be those of 
the Signatories which are named in the Annex to this Covenant and 
also such of those other States named in the Annex as shall accede 
without reservation to this Covenant. Such accession shall be effected 
by a Declaration deposited with the Secretariat within two months of 
the coming into force of the Covenant. Notice thereof shall be sent 
to all other Members of the League. 

2. Any fully self'governing State, Dominion or Colony not named 
in the Annex may become a Member of the League if its admission 
is agreed to by two-thirds of the Assembly, provided that it shall give 
effective guarantees of its sincere intention to observe its international 
obligations, and shall accept such regulations as may be prescribed by 
the League in regard to its military, naval and air forces.and armaments. 

3. Any Member of the League may, after two years’ notice of its 
intention so to do, withdraw from the League, provided that all its 
international obligations and all its obligations under this Covenant 
shall have been fulfilled at the time of its withdrawal. 

Article 2. 

The action of the League under this Covenant shall be effected 
through the instrumentality of an Assembly and of a Council, with 
a permanent Secretariat. 

Article 3. 

1. The Assembly shall consist of Representatives of the Members 
of the League. 

2. The Assembly shall meet at stated intervals and from time to time 
as occasion may require at the Seat of the League or at such other place 
as may be decided upon. 

3. The Assembly may deal at its meetings with any matter within 
the sphere of Tiction of the League or affecting the peace of the world. 

4. At meetings of the Assembly, each Member of the League shall 
have one vote, and may have not more than three Representatives. 

Article 4. 

1. The Council shall consist of Representatives of the Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers, together with Representatives of four other 
Members of the League. These four Members of the League shall be 
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selected by the Assembly from time to time in its discretion. Until the 
ap}X)inimeni of the Representatives tif the four Members jjf the League 
first selected by the Assembly, Kcprcscnlatives of llelj;iuin, Hr.i/.il, Sp.un 
and Greece shall be MemiKrs of the Council. 

2. With the approval of the majtinty of the Assembly, the Council 
may name additional Members of the League, whose Represenr.iiives 
shall always be members of the Council; the Council with like ap' 
proval may increase the number of Members of the Le.igi]e to be 
selected by the Assembly for representation on the Council.'*' 

2 bis* The Assembly shall fix by a two-thirds majority the rules 
dealing with the election of the non-permanent Members of the Coun- 
cil, and particularly such regulations as relate to their term of office and 
the conditions of re-eligibility. 

3. The Council shall mrat from time to time as occasion may re- 
quire, and at least once a year, at the Seat of the League, or at such 
other place as may be decided U{)on. 

4. The Council may deal at its meetings with any matter withitt 
the sphere of action of the League or affecting the i)cace of the worKl. 

5. Any Member of the League not represented on the Onincil shall 
be invited to send a Representative to sit as a member at any meeting 
of the Council during the consideration of matters s[)ecially affecting 
the interests of that Member of the League. 

6. At meetings of the Council, each Member of the League rcpre> 
sented on the Council ^all have one vote, and may have not more 
than one Representative, 

AariCLE 5. 

1. Except where otherwise expressly provided in this Covenant or by 
the terms of the present Treaty, decisions at any meeting of the Assem- 
bly or of the Council shall require the agreement of all the Members 
of the League represented at the meeting. 

2. All matters of procedure at meetings of the Assembly or of the 
Council, including the appointment of Committees to investigate par- 
ticular matters, shall be regulated by the Assembly or by the Council 
and may be decided by a majority of the Members of the League repre- 
sented at the meeting. 

3. Th e first meeting of the Assembly and the first meeting of the 

*Tte n ison-permonent mcmberi o£ the Council was increaiied to six on 
Septeniber 259 19229 to nine on September B* 1926, to ten on October 19531 and to 
elevp on October 10, 

amendment (italics) came into force on July 29| 1926i«*£tf. 
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Council shall be summoned by the President of the United States of 
America. 

AancLB 6. 

1. The permanent Secretariat shall be established at the Seat of the 
League. The Secretariat shall comprise a Secretary-General and such 
secretaries and staff as may be required. 

2. The first Secretary-General shall be the person named in the 
Annex; thereafter the Secretary-General shall be appointed by the 
Council with the approval of the majority of the Assembly. 

3. The secretaries and staff of the Secretariat shall be appointed by 
the Secretary-General with the approval of the Council. 

4. The Secretary-General shall act in that capacity at all meetings 
of the Assembly and of the Council. 

5. " The expenses of the League shaU be borne by the Members of 
the League in the proportion decided by the Assembly. 

Article 7. 

1. The Seat of the League is established at Geneva. 

2. The Council may at any time decide that the Seat of the League 
shall be established elsewhere. 

3. All positions under or in connection vnth the League, including 
the Secretariat, shall be open equally to men and women. 

4. Representatives of the Members of the League and officials of the 
League when engaged on the business of the League shall enjoy 
diplomatic privileges and immunities. 

5. The buildings and other property occupied by the League or its 
officials or by Representatives attending its meetings shall be inviolable. 

Article 8. 

1. The Members of the League recognise that the maintenance of 
peace requires the reduction of national armaments to the lowest 
point consistent with national safety and the enforcement by common 
action of international obligations. 

2. The Council, taking account of the geographical situation and 
circumstances of each States shall formulate plans for such reducdon for 
the consideration and action of the several Governments. 

3. Such plans shall be subject to reconsideration and revision at least 
every ten years. 

" This amendment (italics) came into force on August 13, 1924.-^Sd. 
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4. After these plans .shall have been ailopieci I)y the .several ( hivcrn- 
ments, the limits of armaments therein fixeil shall nut he e.xeeeiled with- 
out the concurrence of the Qjtincil. 

5. The Members of the Lea^-ue a>;rce that the manufaeture by private 
enterprise of munitions and implements of war is open to j^r-tve objec- 
tions. The Council sh.tll advise how the evil effects attendattt iipoti such 
manufacture c.tn be prevented, due reganl beiny had to the necessities 
of those Members of the League which are not able tf> manufacture the 
munitions and implement of war necessary for their safety. 

6. The Members of the League undertake to interchange full and 
frank information as to the setde of their armaments, their military, 
naval and air programmes and the condition of such of ciicir industries 
as are adaptable to warlike purposes. 

Article 9. 

A permanent Commis.sion shall be constituted to advise the Council 
on the execution of the provisions of Articles 1 and 8 and on militai y, 
naval and air questions generally. 

Article 10. 

The Members of the League undertake to respect and preserve as 
against external aggression the territorial integrity and existing plitical 
independence of all Members of the League. In case of any .such 
aggression or in case of any threat or danger of such aggrc.ssion the 
Council shall advise upon the means by which this obligation shall 
be fulfilled. 

Article 11. 

1. Any war or threat of war, whether immediately affecting any of 
the Members of the League or not, is hereby declared a matter of 
concern to the whole League, and the League shall take any action 
that may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the |icacc of na- 
tions. In case any such emergency should arise the Secrctary-Ccncrai 
shall on the request of any Member of the League forthwith summon 
a meeting of the Council. 

2. It is also declared to be the friendly right of each Member of 
the League to bring to tlie attention of the Assembly or of the Coun- 
cil any circumstance whatever affecting international relations which 
threatens to disturb international peace or the good understanding be- 
tween nations upon which peace depends. 
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Article 12.® 

1. The Members of the League agree that if there should arise 
between them any dispute likely to lead to a rupture diey will submit 
the matter either to arbitration or judicial settlement or to enquiry by 
the Council, and they agree in no case m resort to war until three 
months after the award by the arbitrators or the judicial decision or the 
report by the Council. 

2. In any case under this Article the award of the arbitrators or the 
judicial decision shall be made within a reasonable time, and the report 
of the Council shall be made within six months after the submission of 
the dispute. 

Article IS.’^ 

1. The Members of the League agree that whenever any dispute shall 
arise between them which they recognise to be suitable for submission 
to arbitration or judicial settlement, and which cannot be satisfactorily 
settled by diplomacy, they will submit the whole subject-matter to arbi- 
tration or judicial settlement. 

2. Disputes as to the interpretation of a treaty, as to any question 
of international law, as to the existence of any fact which, if established, 
would constitute a breach of any international obligation, or as to the 
extent and nature of the reparation to be made for any such breach, 
are declared to be among those which are generally suitable for sub- 
mission to arbitration or judicial settlement. 

3. For the consideration of any such dispute, the court to which the 
case is referred shall be the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
established in accordance with Article 14, or any tribunal agreed on by 
the parties to the dispute or stipulated in any convention existing be- 
tween them. 

4. The Members of the League agree that they will carry out in full 
good faith any award or decision that may be rendered, and that they 
will not resort to war against a Member of the League whidi complies 
therewith. In the event of any failure to carry out such an award or 
decision, the Council shall propose what steps should be taken to give 
effect thereto. 

Article 14. 

The Council shall formulate and submit to the Mdnbers of the 
League for adoption plans for the establishment of a Permanent Court 

"The material in italics came into force on September 26, 1924. — Ui, 

^ As under note 6. — Ed. 
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of International Justice. The Court shall be competent to hear and 
determine any dispute of an international chai'acter which the jiurties 
thereto submit to it. The Court may also give an advisory opinion upon 
any dispute or question referred to it by the Council or by the A.s.senil)ly. 

Akticle 15. 

1. ® If there should arise between Members of the Le.aguc any dispute 
likely to lead to a rupture, which is not submitted to arbitration or 
. iudicid settlement in accordance with Article 13, the Members of the 
League agree that they will submit the matter to the Council. Any 
party to the dispute may e^c such submission by giving notice of 
the existence of the dispute to the Secretary-General, who will make 
all necessary arrangements for a full investigation and consideration 
thereof. 

2. For this purpose the parties to the dispute will communicate to 
the Sccretary-(^eral, as promptly as possible, statements of their case 
with all the relevant facts and papers, and the Council may forthwith 
direct the publication thereof. 

3. The Council shall endeavour to effect a settlement of the dispute, 
and if such efforts are successful, a statement shall he made public 
giving such facts and explanations regarding the dispute and the terms 
of settlement thereof as the Council may deem appropriate. 

4. If the dispute is mot thus settled, the Council either unaninnously 
or by a majority vote shall make and publish a report containing a 
statement of the facts of the dispute and the recommendations which 
are deemed just and proper in regard thereto. 

5. Any Member of the League represented on the Council may make 
public a statement of the facts of the dispute and of its conclusions 
regarding the same. 

6. If a report by the Coundl is unanimously agreed -to by the mem- 
bers thereof other than the Representatives of one or more of the parties 
to the dispute, the Members of the League agree that they will not go 
to war with any party to the dispute which complies with the recom- 
mendations of the report 

7. If the Council j^ls to reach a report which is unanimously agreed 
to by the members thereof other than the Representatives of one or 
more of the parties to the dispute, the Members of the League reserve 
to themselves the right to take such action as they shall consider neces- 
sary for t he mamtenance of right and justice. 

amendment (italici) to the firn paragrapli of this ardde came into force oa 
September 26, 1924^— 
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8. I£ the dispute between the parties is claimed by one of them, and 
is found by the Council, to arise out of a matter which by international 
law is solely within the domestic jurisdiction of that party, the Council 
shall so report, and shall make no recommendation as to its settlement. 

9. The Council may in any c^se under this Article refer the dispute 
to the Assembly. The dispute shall be so referred at the request of 
either party to the dispute provided that such request be made within 
fourteen days after the submission of the dispute to the Council. 

10. In any case referred to the Assembly, all the provisions of this 
Ardcle and of Article 12 relating to the action and powers of the Coun- 
cil shall apply to the action and powers of the Assembly, provided that 
a report made by the Assembly, if concurred in by the Representatives 
of those members of the League represented on the Council and of a 
majority of the other Members of the League, exclusive in each case of 
the Representadves of the parties to the dispute, shall have the same 
force as a report by the Council concurred in by all the members thereof 
other than the Representadves of one or more of the pardes to the 
dispute, 

Article 16. 

1. Should any Member of the League resort to war in disregard of 
its covenants under Articles 12, 13 or 15, it shall ipso facto be deemed 
to have committed an act of war against all other Members of the 
League, which hereby undertake immediately to subject it to the sever- 
ance of all trade or financial reladons, the prohibidon of all intercourse 
between their nationals and the nationals of the covenant-breaking 
State, and the prevention of all finandal, commercial or personal inter- 
course between the nadonals of the covenant-breaking State and the 
nationals of any other State, whether a Member of the League or not. 

2. It shall be the duty of the Council in such case to recommend 
to the several Governments concerned what effective military, naval or 
air force the Members of the League shall severally contribute to the 
armed forces to be used to protect the covenants of the League. 

3. The Members of the League agree, further, that they will mutually 
support one another in the financial and economic measures which are 
taken under this Article, in order to minimise the bss and inconvenience 
resulting from the above measures, and that they will mutually sup- 
port one another in resisting any special measures aimed at one of their 
number by the covenant-breaking State, and that they will take the 
necessary steps to afford passage through their territory to the forces of 
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any of the Members of the League which arc co-ojicratiiig lo protect 
the covenants of the League. 

4. Any Member of the League which has violated any covenant of 
the League may be declared to be no longer a Member of the Le.igiic 
by a vote of the Council concurred iti by the Representatives of all the 
other Members of the League represented thereon. 

Article 17. 

1. In the event of a dispute between a Member of the League and 
a State which is not a Member of the League, or between States not 
Members of the League, the State or States not Members of the League 
shall be invited to accept the obligations of membership in the League 
for the purposes of such dispute, upon such conditions as the Council 
may deem just. If such invitation is accepted, the provisions of Articles 
12 to 16 inclusive shall be applied with such modifications as may lie 
deemed necessary by the Council. 

2. Upon such invitation being given the Council shall immediately 
institute an enquiry into the circumstances of the dispute and recom- 
mend such action as may seem best and must clicctual in the cir- 
cumstances. 

3. If a State so invited shall refuse to accept the obligations of mem- 
bership in the League for the purposes of such dispute, and shall resort 
to war against a Member of the League, the provisions of Article 16 
shall be applicable as against the State taking such action. 

4. If both parties to the dispute when so invited refuse to accept the 
obligations of membership in the League for the pur^xises of such 
dispute, the Council may take such measures and make such recom- 
mendations as will prevent hostilities and will result in the settlement 
of the dispute. 

Article 18. 

Every treaty or international engagement entered into hereafter by 
any Member of the League shall be forthwith registered with the Secre- 
tariat and shall as soon as possible be published by it. No such treaty 
or international engagement shall be binding until so registered. 

Arttclb 19. 

The Assembly may from time lo time advise the reconsideration by 
Members of die League of treaties which have become inapplicable 
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and the consideration of international conditions whose continuance 
might endanger the peace of the world. 

Article 20. 

1. The Members of the League severally agree that this Covenant is 
accepted as abrogating all obligations or understandings inter se which 
are inconsistent with the terms thereof, and solemnly undertake that 
they will not hereafter enter into any engagements inconsistent with 
the terms thereof. 

2. In case any Member of the League shall, before becoming a Mem- 
ber of the League, have undertaken any obligations inconsistent with 
the terms of this Covenant, it shall be the duty of such Member to 
take immediate steps to procure its release from such obligations. 

Article 21. 

Nothing in this Covenant shall be deemed to affect the validity of 
international engagements, such as treaties of arbitration or regional 
understandings like the Monroe doctrine, for securing the maintenance 
of peace. 

Article 22. 

1. To those colonies and territories which as a consequence of the 
late war have ceased to be under the sovereignty of the States which 
formerly governed them and which are inhabited by peoples not yet able 
to stand by themselves under the strenuous conditions of the modern 
world, there should be applied the principle that the well-being and 
development of such peoples form a sacred trust of civilisation and 
that securities for the performance of this trust should be embodied 
in this Covenant. 

2. The best method of giving practical eflect to this principle is 
that the tutelage of such peoples should be entrusted to advanced na- 
tions who by reason of their resources, thdr experience or their geo- 
graphical position can best undertake this responsibility, and who are 
willing to accept it, and that this tutelage should be exercised by them 
as Mandatories on behalf of the League. 

3. The character of the mandate must differ according to the stage 
of the development of the people, the geographical situation of the 
territory, its economic conditions and other similar circumstances. 

4. Cwtain communities formerly belonging to the Turkish Empire 
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have reached a stage of development where their existence as inde- 
pendent nations can be provisionally recognised subject to the render- 
ing o{ administrative advice and assistance by a Mandatory until such 
time as they are able to stand alone. The wishes of these coininunities 
must be a principal consideration in the selection of the M.ind.>tory. 

5. Other peoples, especially those of Central Africa, are at such 
a stage that the Mandatory must be responsible for the •tidministra- 
tion of the territory under conditions which will guarantee freedom 
of conscience and religion, subject only to the maintenance of public 
order and morals, the prohibition of abuses such as the slave trade, 
the arms traihe and the liquor traihe, and the prevention of the estab- 
lishment of fortifications or military and naval bases and of military 
training of the natives for other than police purposes and the defence 
of territory, and will also secure equal opportunities for the trade and 
commerce of other Members of the League. 

6. There are territories, such as South-West Africa and certain of 
the South Pacific Islands, which, owing to the sparsencss of their 
population, or their small size, or their remoteness from the centres of 
civilisation, or their geographical contiguity to the territory of the 
Mandatory, and other circumstances, can be best administered under 
the laws of the Mandatory as Integral portions of its territory, subject 
to the safeguards above mentioned in the interests of the indigenous 
population. 

7. In every case of mandate, the Mandatory shall render to the 
Council an annual report in reference to the territory committed to 
its charge. 

8. The degree of authority, control or administration to be exer- 
cised by the Mandatory shall, if not previously agreed upon by the 
Members of the League, be explicitly defined in each case by the 
Council. 

9. A permanent Commission shall be constituted to receive and ex- 
amine the annual reports of tlw Mandatories and to advise the Council 
on all matters relating to the observance of the mandates. 

Abticlb 23. 

Subject to and in accordance with the provisions of international 
conventions existing or hereafter to be agr^ upon, the Members of 
the League: 

(a) will endeavour to seewe and maintain fair and humane condi- 
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tions of labour for men, women and children, both in their 
own countries and in all countries to which their rammercial 
and industrial relations extend, and tor that purpose will estab- 
lish and maintain the necessary international organisations; 

(3) undertake to secure just treatment of the native inhabitants of 
territories under their control; 

(c) will 'entrust the League with the general supervision over the 
execution of agreements with regard to the traffic in women 
and children, and the traffic in opium and other dangerous 
drugs; 

(d) will entrust the League with the general supervision of the trade 
in arms and ammunition with the countries in which the con- 
trol of this traffic is necessary in the common interest; 

(e) will make provision to secure and maintain freedom of com- 
munications and of transit and equitable treatment for the 
commerce of all Members of the League. In this connection, the 
special necessides of the regions devastated during the war of 
1914-1918 shall be,>borne in mind; 

(/) will endeavour to take steps in matters of international con- 
cern for the prevention and control of disease. 

Article 24. 

1. There shall be placed under the direcdon of the League all inter- 
national bureaux already established by general treades if the parties 
to such treaties consent. All such internadonal bureaux and all com- 
missions for the reguladon of matters of international interest here- 
after constituted shall be placed under the direcdon of the League. 

2. In aU matters of international interest which are regulated by 
general convendons but which are not placed under the control of in- 
ternadonal bureaux or commissions, the Secretariat of the League shall, 
subject to the consent of the Council and if desired by the pardes, col- 
lect and distribute all relevant informadon and shall render any other 
assistance which may be necessary or desirable. 

3. The Council may include as part of the expenses of the Secretariat 
the expenses of any bureau or commission which is placed under the 
direction of the League. 

Article 25. 

The Members of the League agree to encourage and promote the 
establishment and co-operation of duly authorised voluntary national 
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Red Cross organisations having as purposes the improvement of health, 
the prevention of disease and the mitigation of stifTering throiighoui 
the world. 

Article 26. 

1. 'Amendments to this Covenant will take clTcci wlien raiiileil hy 
the Members of the League whose Representatives com|iose the C'lmncil 
and by a majority of the Members of the League whose Representatives 
compose the Assembly. 

2. No such amendments shall bind any Member of the League which 
signifies its dissent therefrom, but in that case it .shall cease to lie a 
Member of the League. 

15. THE CHIEF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE DRAl-T OF* 
FEBRUARY 14. 1919, AND THE COVENANT AS 
ADOPTED ON APRIL 2«, 1919“ 


The draft covenant presented by President Wilson met with considerable 
criticirm from the penary session of the Paris Conference, Twenty-six im- 
portant dterations were made before the document was finalty adopted. 


a.-Thcre was a general re-arrangement of the articles, to make the 
order more logical. 

^.-Certain drafting alterations were made to enable the (Tcrmans 
to sign the Covenant without thereby becoming Members of the Lciiguc. 

e.-The word “States” before “Members of the League” was left out, 
as not properly applying to the British Dominions and India. 

d. -'‘Body of Ddegalcs" and "Exceutive Council” became “Assembly” 
and “Council” respecdvely. 

e. -Provision was made for the admission of new members to the 
Council, botli permanent and elected, in order to cover the cases of 
Germany and Russia. 

/.-States specially invited to sit on the Council are invited to sit 
“as members.” 

g.-The need of unanimity to give force to a decision of the 
Council or Assembly is expressly stated (except in specified cases). 

“ H. W. V. Temperley, cd., A History of the Peace Conferevee of Paris, 6 vols., Henry 
Frowde and Hodder Sc Stoughton, London, 1920-1924, vol. Ill, pp. 57-58. Reprinted by 
pettniadon of the publuhert. 
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A.-The Secretary-General’s appointment by the Council must have 
the approval of the Assembly. 

*.-The Secretariat and other positions under the League are opened 
to women. 

(rrV)-Candidates for admission to the League (not being original 
members) must adhere without reservation. 

/.-Members of the League may withdraw from it on giving two 
years’ notice. 

m.-The Council is only to formulate plans for the reduction of 
armaments, and not determine. Plans are to be revised every ID years 
at least. 

».-A prima facie dehnition of matter suitable for arbitration is in- 
cluded in Art. XIII. 

o. -Art. XIV. The Court is empowered to give an advisory opinion 
to the Council. 

p. -Axt. XV. Where a unanimous recommendation cannot be had, 
Members reserve the right to take such action as they think fit. 

^.-The Council is to make no recommendation in cases affecting 
a Member’s domestic jurisdiction. 

^■.-When a dispute is transferred from the Council to the Assembly, 
the agreement of all the Council and a majority of the Assembly is 
effective. 

s.-Art. XVI. A Covenant-breaking State may be expelled. 

A-Art. XVII. "Deemed necessary by the Council" instead of "by 
the League.” 

i/.-New Arts. XXIII, XXV. The League is given an interest in 
White Slave Traffic, Opium Traffic, treatment of natives, prevention 
of disease. Red Cross. 

i/.-The Secretariat is to help and supply informadon in matters not 
under any existing Bureau. 

«/.-No Power need accept a Mandate against iu will. 

:r.-The Commission on Mandates is to advise the Council, not the 
League. 

y.-Monroe Doctrine Article (new Art. XXI) inserted. 

^--Amendments may be carried by a bare majority of the Assembly 
if the Council is unanimous. 

zz.States dissenting from an amendment carried by the majority 
may withdraw. Otherwise they are bound by it. 
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16. THE STATUTE OF THE PERMANENT COURT OF INTER- 
NATIONAL JUSTICE, AS AMENDED IN 19J6 {UxuafU) '« 


The protocol of signature of the statute which set up the "U'orlil Cowt" 
was executed at Geneva on December 16, 1920. The statute came into force 
in September 1921 after its ratification by twenty-eight states. A protocol to 
revise the statute was opened for signature at Geneva on September 14, 1929, 
and came into force on February 1. 1916. In addition to slightly modifying 
eighteen of the original artides, the protocol of amendment added four new 
ones (65-68) which clarified the procedure for advisory opinions. The first 
ordinary session of the court was held from June 15 to August 12, 1922. 
About sixty states eventually became members of the court, and of these 
approximately two-thirds accepted the "Optional Clause" based on the 
second paragraph of Article 36. 


Article 1. 

A Permanent Court of Internaiionai Justice is hereby established, 
in accordance with Article 14 of the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions. . . 

Article 2. 

The Permanent Court of International Justice shall Ik composed of 
a body of independent judges, elected regardless of their nationality 
from amongst persons of high moral character, who possess the quali- 
fications required in their respective countries for appointment to the 
highest judicial offices, or are jurisconsults of recognized competence in 
international law. 


Article 4. 

The members of the Court shall be elected by the Assembly and 
by die Council from a list of persons nominated by the national groups 
in the Court of Arbitration [organized under the Hague Conventions 
of 1899 and 1907]. ... 


• • • * » 


Permanent Gourt of International Justice PuUiailiont, Series D. Acts and Docu- 
ments Cmeemint the Orgamstadon of the Court. No. h Statute' and Buies of Court, 3rd 
ed. (March 1936), A. W. SijthoS's Publisbing Company, I^den, 1936, pp. 12-27. 

^ 'n>e statute thus incorporated by reference, a ptmnsion empowering the court to 
^ve advisory opinioiu. Fhr Attide 14 of the Cownnnt see Document No. 14f—Ed. . 
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Article 9. 

At every election, the electors shall bear in mind that not only should 
all the persons appointed as members of the Court possess the quaU- 
hcations required, but the whole body also should represent the main 
forms of civilization and the principal legal systems of the world. 

Article 10. 

Those candidates who obtain an absolute majority of votes in the 
Assembly and in the Council shall be considered as elected. 

In the event of more than one national of the same Member of the 
League being elected by the votes of both the Assembly and the Coun- 
cil, the eldest of these only shall be considered as elected. 


Article 13. 

The members of the Court shall be elected for nine years. 

They may be re-elected. 

They shall continue to discharge their duties until their places have 
been filled. Though replaced, they shall finish any cases they may 
have begun. . . . 


Article 16. 

The members of the Court may not exerase any political or ad- 
ministrative function, nor engage in any other occupation of a pro- 
fessional nature. . . . 


Article 18. 

A member of the Court cannot be dismissed unless, in die unanimous 
opinion of the other members, he has ceased to fulfil the required 
conditions. . . . 


Article 30. 

The Court shall frame rules for regulating its procedure. . . . 

Articlb 31. 

Judges of the nationality of each of the contesting parties shall retain 
their right to sit in the case before the Court. 
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If the Court includes uiwri the Bench a judge of the nationality 
of one of the parties, the other parly may choose a person to sit as a 
judge. Such person shall be chosen preferably from among those per- 
sons who have been nominated as candidates as provided in Articles 4 
and 5. 

If the Court includes upon the Bench no judge of the nationality of 
the contesting parties, each of these may proceed to .select a judge as 
provided in the preceding paragraph. . . . 

Should there be several parties in the same interest, they shall, for 
the purpose of the preceding provisions, be reckoned as one party 
only. . . . 


Article 33. 

The expenses of the Court shall be borne by the League of Nations, in 
such a manner as shall be decided by the A.ssembly upon the proposal 
of the Council. 

Article 34. 

Only States or Members of the League of Nations can be parties 
in cases before the Court. 

• • • • • 


Article 36. 

The jurisdiction of the Court comprises all cases which the parlies 
refer to it and all matters specially provided for in treaties and con* 
ventions in force. 

The Members of the League of Nations and the States mentioned 
in the Annex to the Covenant may, either when signing or ratifying 
the protocol to which the present Statute is adjoined, or at a later 
moment, declare that they recognize as compulsory ipso facto and 
without special agreement, in relation to any other Member or State 
accepting the same obligation, the jurisdiction of the Court in all or any 
of the classes of legal disputes concerning: 

(«) the interpretation of a treaty; 

■{b) any quesdon of international law; 

(e) the existence of any fact which, if established, would con- 
stitute a breach of an international obligation; 

(d) the nature or extent of the reparation to be made for the 
breach of an internadonal obligation. 

The declaration referred to above may be made uncondidoually or 
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on condition of reciprocity on the part of several or certain Members or 
Stales, or for a certain time. 

In the event of a dispute as to whether the Court has jurisdiction, the 
matter shall be settled by the decision of the Court.^‘ 


Article 39. 

The ofBcial languages of the Court shall be French and English. . . . 


Article 46. 

The hearing in Court shall be public, unless the Court shall decide 
otherwise, or unless the parties demand that the public be not admitted. 


Article 55. 

All questions shall be decided by a majority of the judges present at 
the hearing. 

In the event of an equality of votes, the President or his deputy shall 
have a casting vote. 


Article 60. 

The judgment is final and without appeal. In the event of dispute 
as to tile meaning or scope of the judgment, the Court shall construe 
it upon the request of any party. 


Article 65. 

Questions upon which the advisory opinion of the Court is asked 
shall be laid before the Court by means of a written request, signed 
either by the President of the Assembly or the President of the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations, or by the Secretary-General of the League 
under instructions from the Assembly or Council. 


*^The second paragraph of this article forms the basis of the so-called “Optional 
Clause" which reads: "llie undersigned, being duly authorized thereto, further declare, on 
behalf of their Government, that, from this date, they accept at compulsory ipro facto and 
without special Convention, the juriwiiction of the Court in conformity with Anidc 36, 
paragraph 2, of the Statute of the Cour^ under the following conditions: . . ." — EJ. 
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The request shall contain an exact statement of the (|iicstion u(X)n 
which an opinion is required, and shall be accompanied by all docu- 
ments likely to throw light upon the question. 


Article 67. 

The Court shall deliver its advisory opinion in open C^ourt, notice 
having been given to the Secretary-General of tlie League of N.iti(ins 
and to the representatives of Members of the League, of States and of 
international organizations immediately concerned. 

Article '68. 

In the exercise of its ordinary functions, the Court shall further he 
guided by the provisions of the Statute which apply in contentious 
issues to the extent to which it recognizes them to be applicable. 

17 - 19 . Th£ International Labor Organization 

17. THE CONSTITUTION OF THE I. L. O. (Bxtnicts from Part Xlll of the 
Treaty of Versaillet, June 2B, 1919) 


An important section of the peace settlement which met relatively little 
outspoken criticism, and which was therefore perhaps less familiar to the 
general public, was that dealing with the establishment of an International 
Labor Organization (I. L, 0.) to promote the ideal of social justice through- 
out the world. This body, though sustained by League funds, was made 
autonomous and generally responsible only to itself and to public opinion. 
The first meeting of the Genertd Conference too\ place in Washington in 
October 1919, The United States became a member of the I. L. O. on August 
20, 1934, without assuming "any obligations under the Covenant of the 
League of Nations." 


Whereas the League of Nations has for its object the establishment 
of universal peace, and such a peace can be established only if it is 
based upon social justice; 

^United Stata, 66th CongKii, lat Seuion, Senate Document No. 49, Treaty of Peaea 
uith Germany, Govermnent Frindng Office, Wwhinsmn, 1919, 
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And whereas conditions of labour exist involving such injustice, hard- 
ship and privation to large numbers of people as to produce unrest so 
great that the peace and harmony of the world are imperilled; and an 
improvement of those conditions is urgently required: as, for example, 
by the regulation of the hours of work, induding the establishment of 
a maximum working day and week, the regulation of the labour sup- 
ply, the prevention of unemployment, the provision of an adequate 
living wage, the protection of the worker against sickness, disease and 
injury arising out of his employment, the protection of children, young 
persons and women, provision for old age and injury, protection of the 
interests of workers when employed in countries other than their own, 
recognition of the principle of freedom of assodation, the organisation 
of vocational and technical education and other measures; 

Whereas also the failure of any nation to adopt humane conditions 
of labour is an obstacle in the way of other nations which desire to 
improve the conditions in their own countries; 

The HIGH CONTRACTING PARTIES, moved by sentiments of 
justice and humanity as well as by the desire to secure the permanent 
peace of the world, agree to the following: 


Articls 387 [of the Treaty of Versailles]. 

A permanent organisation is hereby established for the promotion 
of the objects set forth in the Preamble. 

The original Members of the League of Nations shall be the orig- 
inal Members of this organisation, and hereafter membership of the 
League of Nations shall carry with it membership of the said or- 
ganisation. 

Article 388. 

The permanent organisation shall consist of: 

(1) a General Conference of Representatives of the Members and, 

(2) an International Labour Office controlled by the Governing 
Body described in Article 393. 

d * • • « 

Article 393.^* 

The International Labour Office shall be under the control of a 
Governing Body consisting of thirty-two persons: 

**The General Confdence in its fourth session (1922) adopted, 82 votes to 2, with 
6 abstentions, a draft amendment to this article whidi became efiwtive on June 4, 1934. 
“nie amended version is here given. — EJ, 
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sixteen representing Governments, 
eight representing the Employers, and 
eight representing the Workers. 

Of the sixteen persons representing Governments, eight shall he ap- 
pointed by the Members of chief industrial importance, and eight .shall 
be appointed by the Members selected for that purixjse by ilie Govern- 
ment Delegates to the Conference excluding the Delegates of the eight 
Members mentioned above. Of the sixteen Members repre.sented, six 
shall be non-European States. 

Any question as to which are the Members of chief industrial im- 
portance shall be decided by the Council of the League of Nations. 

The persons representing the Employers and the persons represent- 
ing the Workers shall be elected respectively by the Employers' Dele- 
gates and the Workers’ Delegates to the Conference. Two Employers’ 
representatives and two Workers’ representatives shall belong to iiun- 
European States. 

The period of office of the Governing Btidy shall he three years. 

The method of filling vacancies and of appointing suhstiiutes and 
other similar questions may be decided by the Governing Body .subject 
to the approval of the Conference. 

The Governing Body shall, from time to time, elect one of its num- 
ber to act as its Chairman, shall regulate its own procedure, and .shall 
fix its own times of meeting. A special meeting shall be held if a 
written request to that effect is made by at least twelve of the repre- 
sentatives on the Governing Body. 


Article 396. 

The functions of the International Labour Office shall include the 
collection and distribution of information on all subjects relating to the 
international adjustment of conditions of industrial life and labour, and 
particularly the examination of subjects which it is proposed to bring 
before the Conference with a view to the conclusion of international 
conventions, and the conduct of such special investigations as may be 
ordered by the Conference. 

It will prepare the agenda for the meetings of the Conference. 

It will carry out the duties required of it by the provisions of this 
Part of the present Treaty in connecdon with international disputes. 

It will edit and publish in French and English, and in such odier 
languages as the Governing Body may think desirable, a periodical 
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paper dealing with problems of industry and employment of interna- 
tional interest. 

Generally, in addition to the functions set out in this Article, it shall 
have such other powers and dudes as may be assigned to it by the 
Gmference. 


Article 399. 

Each of the Members will pay the travelling and subsistence ex- 
penses of its Delegates and their advisers and of its Representadves 
attending the meetings of the Conference or Governing Body, as the 
case may be. 

All the other expenses of the Internadonal Labour Office and of the 
meedngs of the Conference or Governing Body shall be paid to the 
Director by the Secretary-General of the League of Nations out of 
the general funds of the League. 

The Director shall be responsible to the Secretary-General of the 
League for the proper expenditure of all moneys paid to him in pur- 
suance of this Article. 


Article 405. 

When the Conference has decided on the adoption of proposals with 
regard to an item in the agenda, it will rest with the Conference to 
determine whetlier these proposals should take the form; (a) of a 
recommendation to be submitted to the Members for consideradon 
with a view to effect being given to it by nadonal legislation or other- 
wise, or (£) of a draft international convendon for ratification by the 
Members. 

In either case a majority of two-thirds of the votes cast by the Dele- 
gates present shall be necessary on the final vote for the adoption of the 
recommendation or draft convendon, as the case may be, by the Con- 
ference. 

In framing any recommendation or draft convendon of general 
applicidon the Conference shall have due regard to those countries 
in which climatic conditions, the imperfect development of industrial 
organisation, or other special circumstances make die industrial condi- 
tions substantially different, and shall suggest the modifications, if any, 
which it considers may be required to meet the case of such countries. 

A copy of the recommendation or draft convention shall be authend- 
cated by the signature of the President of the Conference and of the 
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Director and shall be deposited with the Sccrctary-(jcncral the 
League of Nations. The Secretary-General will cominiinicaic a cer- 
tified copy of the recommendation or draft conventirjn lo each »>£ the 
Members. 

Each of the Members undertakes that it will, within the period of 
one year at most from the closing of the session of the C’onference, «jr if 
it is impossible owing to exceptional circumstances to do so witliin the 
period of one year, then at the earliest practicable moment and in 
no case later than eighteen months from the closing of the .se.ssion 
of the Conference, bring the recommendation or draft eoiivcntion 
before the authority or authorities within whose competence the matter 
lies, for the enactment of legislation or other action. 

In the case of a recommendation, the Members will inform the 
Secretary^jeneral of the action taken. 

In the case of a draft convention, the Member will, if it obtains 
the consent of the authority or authorities within whose competence the 
matter lies, communicate the formal ratification of the convention to 
the Secretary-General and will take such action as may be necessary 
to make effective the provisions of such convention. 

If on a recommendation no legislative or other action is 1:1 ken to 
make a recommendation effective, or if the draft convention fails to 
obtain the consent of the authority or authorities within whitse com- 
petence the matter lies, no fuither obligation shall rest U{xm) the Mem- 
ber. 

In the case of a federal State, the power of which to enter into con- 
ventions on labour matters is subject to limitations, it shall be in the 
discretion of that Government to treat a draft convention to which 
such limitations apply as a recommendation only, and the provisions 
of this Article with respect to recommendations shall apply in such case. 

The above Article ^all be interpreted in accordance with the fol- 
bwing principle: 

In no case shall any Member be asked or required, as a result of 
the adoption of any recommendation or draft convention by the Con- 
ference, to lessen the protection afforded by its existing legislation to 
the workers concerned. 


AancLE 416. 

In die event of any Member failing to take the action required by 
Article 405, with regard to a recommendation or draft convention, any 
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other Member shall be entitled to refer the matter to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. 


Article 422. 

Amendments to this part of the present Treaty which are adopted 
by the Conference by a majority of two-thirds of the votes cast by the 
Delegates present shall take effect when ratified by the States whose 
representatives compose the Council of the League of Nations and by 
three-fourths of the Members. 

Article 423. 

Any question or dispute relating to the interpretation of this Part 
of the present Treaty or of any subsequent convention concluded by the 
Members in pursuance of the provisions of this Part of the present 
Treaty shall be referred for decision to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. 


Article 427. 

The High Contracting Parties, recognising that the well-being, 
physical, moral and intellectual, of industrial wage-earners is of su- 
preme international importance, have framed, in order to further this 
great end, the permanent machinery provided for in Section I and 
associated with that of the League of Nations. 

They recognise that differences of climate, habits and customs, of 
economic opportunity and industrial tradition, make strict uniformity 
in the conditions of labour difficult of immediate attainment. But, hold- 
ing as they do that labour should not be regarded merely as an article 
of commerce, they think that there are methods and principles for 
regulating labour conditions which all industrial communities should 
endeavour to apply, so far as their special circumstances will permit. 

Among these methods and principles, the following seem to the High 
Contracting Parties to be of special and urgent importance: 

FsWs.— The guiding principle above enunciated that labour should 
not be regarded merely as a commodity or article of commerce. 

Second.— Ths. right of association for all lawful purposes by the 
employed as well as by the empbyers. 

The payment to the employed of a wage adequate to main- 
tain a reasonable standard of life as this is understood in their time 
and country. 
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Fourth. — The acloplion of an eighi-hoiir clay or a foriy-cighi-hnur 
week as the standard to be aimed at where it has noi already been 
attained. 

Fifth.— 'The. adoption of a weekly rest of at least twenty-four hours, 
which should include Sunday wherever practicable. 

Sixth. — ^The abolition of ^ild laliour and the imivisiijon of .such 
limitations on the labour of young persons as .shall permit the con- 
tinuation of their education and assure their proper physic.il ilevelt)[i- 
ment. 

Seventh.— 'The principle that men and women should receive eqtial 
remuneration for work of equal value. 

Eighth. — ^The standard set by law in each country with respect to 
the conditions of labour should have due regard to the etpiitable eco- 
nomic treatment of all workers lawfully resident therein. 

Ninth. — Each State should make provision for a system of inspection 
in which women should take part, in order to cn.sure the cnforcc- 
nient of the laws and regulations for the protection of the employed. 

Without claiming that these methods and princijdes arc either com- 
plete or final, the High Contracting Parties are of opinion that they are 
well fitted to guide the policy of the League of Nations; atul that, if 
adopted by the industrial immunities who arc Members of the 
League, and safeguarded in practice by an adequate system of such 
inspection, they will confer lasting benefits upon the wage-earners of 
the world.^® 

18. A SAMPLE DRAFT CONVENTION; DRAFT CONVENTION 
CONCERNING SICKNESS INSURANCE FOR 
AGRICULTURAL WORKERS, 1927 >® 


The following draft convention, included as an example, was adopted on 
June 15, 1927, during the tenth session of the General Conference of 
the l.L.0. 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organisation 
of the League of Nations, 


'Hiese labor provisions of the Versailles IVeaty arc reproduced in full in P.-irt XIII 
(Artides 332-372) of the Ttea^ of Saint-Germain with Austria, Part XllI (Articles 315- 
355) of the Treaty of tVianon with Hungary, and Part XII (Articles 249-289) of the 
Treaty of Neuiliy with Bulgaria. — Ed. 

“Iniernationd Labour Office, Official huHetin, vol. XII, pp. 131-135, 
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Having been convened at Geneva by the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office, and having met in its Tenth Session 
on 75 May 1927, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain proposab with 
regard to sickness insurance for agricultural workers, which is in- 
cluded in the Erst item of the Agenda of the Session, and 
Having determined that these proposab shall take the form of a 
draft international convention, 

adopts, this fifteenth day of June of the year one thousand nine hun- 
dred and twenty-seven, the following Draft Convention for ratifica- 
tion by the Members of the International Labour Organisation, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles 
and of the corresponding Parts of the other Treaties of Peace: 

Akticlb 1. 

Each Member of the International Labour Organisation which rati- 
fies this Convention undertakes to set up a system of compulsory 
sickness insurance for agricultural workers, whicli shall be based on 
provisions at least equivalent to those contained in tltb Convention. 

Article 2. 

The compulsory sickness insurance system shall apply to manual 
and non-manual workers, including apprentices, employed by agricul- 
tural undertakings. 

It shall, nevertheless, be open to any Member to make such excep- 
tions in its national laws or regubtions as it deems necessary in re- 
spect of: 

(a) Temporary employment which bsts for less than a period to 
be determined by national laws or regulations, casual employment not 
for the purpose of the empbyer’s trade or business, occasional empby- 
ment and subsidiary employment; 

(i) Workers whose wages or income exceed an amount to be de- 
termmed by national laws or regulations; 

(c) Workers who are not paid a money wage; 

(d) Out-workers whose conditions of work are not of a like nature 
to those of ordinary wag&earners; 

(e) Workers below or above age-limits to be determined by na- 
tional laws or regulations; 

(/) Members of the empbyer’s family. 
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It shall further be open to exempt from the compulsory sickiuss 
insurance system persons who in case of sickness arc cntiilccl by virtue 
of any laws or regulations, or of a special scheme, tti nclvnntngcs at 
least equivalent on the whole to those provided for in this (Jonvcniion. 

A11T1CI.E 3 . 

An insured person who is rendered incapable of \vork by reason of 
the abnormal state of his bodily or mental health shall be entitled to 
a cash benefit for at least the first twenty-six weeks of incapacity from 
and including the first day for which benefit is payable. 

The payment of this benefit may be made conditional on the insured 
person having first complied with a qualifying (leriod and, on the 
expiry of the same, with a waiting period of not more than three days. 

Cash benefit may be withheld in the following eases: 

(a) Where in respect of the same illness the insured person re- 
ceives compensation from another source to which he is entitled by 
law; benefit shall only be wholly or partially withheld in so far as 
such compensation is equal to or less than the amount of the benefit 
provided by the present Article; 

(b) As long as the insured person does not by the fact of his in- 
capacity suffer any loss of the normal product of his labour, or i.t 
maintained at the expense of the insurance funds or from public 
funds; nevertheless, cash benefit shall only partially be withheld when 
the insured person, although thus personally maintained, has family 
responsibilities; 

(e) As long as the insured person while ill refuses, widtout valid 
reason, to comply with the doctor’s orders, or the instruedons relating 
to the conduct of insured persons while ill, or volxmtarily and without 
authorisation removes himself from the supervision of the insurance 
insdtutions. 

Cash benefit may be reduced or refused in the case of sickness caused 
by the insured person’s wilful misconduct. 

Akticlb 4 . 

The insured person shall be entided free of charge, as from the com- 
mencement of his illness and at least until the period prescribed for 
the grant of sickness benefit expires, to medical treatment by a fully 
qualified medical man and to the supply of proper and sufficient 
medicines ajod appliances. 
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Nevertheless, the insured person may be required to pay such part 
of the cost of medical benefit as may be prescribed by national laws 
or regulations. 

Medical benefit may be withheld as long as the insured person re- 
fuses, without valid reason, to comply with the doctor's orders or the 
instructions relating to the conduct of insured persons while ill, or 
neglects to make use of the facilities placed at his disposal by the insur- 
ance institution. 

Abticle 5. 

National laws or regulations may authorise or prescribe the grant 
of medical benefit to members of an insured person’s family living in 
his household and dependent upon him, and shall determine the con- 
ditions under which such benefit shall be administered. 

Article 6. 

Sickness insurance shall be administered by self-governing institu- 
tions, which sliall be under the administrative and financial supervision 
of the competent public authority and shall not be carried on with a 
view of profit. Institutions founded by private initiadve must be spe- 
cially approved by the competent public authority. 

The insured persons shall participate in the management of die self 
governing insurance institutions on such conditions as may be pre- 
scribed by national laws or regulations. 

The administration of sickness insiuance may, nevertheless, be under- 
taken directly by the State where and as long as its administradon is 
rendered difficult or impossible or inappropriate by reason of nadonal 
conditions, and particularly by the insufficient development of the 
employers’ and workers’ organisadons. 

Article 7. 

The insured persons and their employers shall share in providing the 
financial resources of the sickness insurance system. 

It is open to nadonal laws or reguladons to decide as to a financial 
contribudon by the competent public authority. 

Article 8. 

A right of appeal shall be granted to the insured person in case of 
dispute concerning his rig^t to benefit. 
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Articxk 9. 

It shall be open to States which comprise large aiul very thinly pcjpu- 
laicd areas not to apply the Convcniiftn in clistricis wlu-re, by re.ison 
of the small density and wide dispersion of the poinilaiinn and the in- 
adequacy of the means of communication, the organisation of sichiiess 
insurance, in accordance with this Convention, is im|iossil)lc. 

The States which intend to avail themselves of the exception jirovidcd 
by this Article shall give notice of their intention when communicating 
their formal ratification to the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations. They shall inform the International Labour Office as to what 
districts they apply the exception and indicate their reasons therefor. 

In Europe it shall be open only to Finland to avail itself of the exce|v 
tion contained in this Article. 

Article 10. 

The formal ratifications of this Convention under the conditions set 
forth in Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and in the corrcsixmcling 
Parts of the other Treaties of Peace shall be communicated to the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations fur registration. 

Article 11. 

This Convention shall come into force ninety days after the date on 
which the ratifications of two Members of the International I..:ibour 
Organisation have been registered by the Secrclary-Genernl. 

It shall be binding only upon those Members whose ratifications 
have been registered with the Secretariat. 

Thereafter, the Convention shall come into force for any Member 
ninety days after the date on which its ratification has been registered 
with the Secretariat. 

Article 12. 

As soon as the ratifications of two Members of the International 
Labour Organisation have been registered with the Secretariat, the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations shall so notify all the 
Members of the International Labour Organisation. He shall likewise 
notify them of the registration of ratifications which may be communi- 
cated subsequently by other Members of the Organisation. 

AETICtB 13. 

Subject to the provisions of Article 11, each Member which ratifies 
this Convention agrees to bring the provisions of Articles 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
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6, 7, 8, and 9 into operation not later than 1 January 1929, and to take 
such action as may be necessary to make these provisions effective. 

Article 14. 

Each Member of the International Labour Organisation which ratU 
fies this Convention engages to apply it to its colonies, possessions and 
protectorates, in accordance with the provisions of Article 421 of the 
Treaty of Versailles and of the corresponding Articles of the other 
Treaties of Peace. 

Article 15. 

A Member which has ratified this Convention may denounce it after 
the expiration of ten years from the date on vdiich the Convention first 
comes into force, by an act communicated to the Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations for registration. Such denunciation shall not 
take effect until one year after the date on which it is registered with 
the Secretariat. 

Article 16. 

At least once in ten years, the Governing Body of the International 
Labour OfHcc shall present to the General Conference a report on the 
working of this Convention and shall consider the desirability of placing 
on the Agenda of the Conference the question of its revision or 
modiRcation. 

Article 17. 

The French and English texts of this Convention shall both be 
authentic. 

19. LIST OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONVENTIONS ADOPTED BY 
THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE, 1919-1937 « 


In the eighteen-year period from 1919 to 1937, the General Conference 
of the I. L. 0. adopted on average of about seven conventions every two 
years. The list was varied and interesting. 


1. Hours of Work (Industry), 1919. 

2. Unemployment, 1919. 

3. Childbirth, 1919. 


^^International labour Conference, Twenty-Fourth Seiiion, Geneva, 1938, Seport of 
tfu Director, Appendix (15 Umh 1938). International Labour Office, Geneva, 1938, 
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4. Night Work (Women), 1919. 

5. Minimum Age (Industry), 1919. 

6. Night Work (Young Pcnsons), 1919. 

7. Minimum Age (Sea), 1920. 

8. Unemployment Indemnity (Shipwreck), 1920. 

9. Placing of Seamen, 1920. 

. 10. Minimum Age (Agriculture), 1921. 

■ 11. Right of Association (Agriculture), 1921. 

12. Workmen’s Compensation (Agriculture), 1921. 

13. White Lead (Painting), 1921. 

14. Weekly Rest (Industry), 1921. 

15. Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stokers), 1921. 

16. Medical Examination of Young Persons (Sea), 1921. 

17. Workmen’s Compensation (Accidents), 1925. 

18. Workmen’s Compensation (Occupational Disc.iscs), 1925. 

19. Equality of Treatment (Accident Cbmpensaiiun), 1925. 

20. Night Work (Bakeries), 1925. 

21. Inspection of Emigrants, 1926. 

22. Seamen’s Articles of Agreement, 1926. 

23. Repatriation of Seamen, 1926. 

24. Sickness Insurance (Industry, etc.), 1927. 

25. Sickness Insurance (Agriculture), 1927. 

26. Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery, 1928. 

27. Marking of Weight (Packages Transported, by Vessels), 
1929. 

28. Protection against Aeddents (Dockers), 1929. 

29. Forced Labour, 1930. 

30. Hours of Work (Commerce and Offices), 1930. 

31. Hours of Work (Coal Mines), 1931. 

32. Protection against Aeddents (Deckel’s) (Revised), 1932. 

33. Minimum Age (Non-Industrial Employment), 1932. 

34. Fee-Charging Employment Agendes, 1933. 

35. Old-Age Insurance (Industry, etc.), 1933. 

36. Old-Age Insurance (Agriculture), 1933. 

37. Invalidity Insurance (Industry, etc.), 1933, 

38. Invalidity Insurance (Agriculture), 1933. 

39. Survivors* Insurance (Industry, etc.), 1933. 

40. Survivors’ Insurance (Agriculture), 1933, 

41. Night Work (Women) (Revised), 1934. 
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treaties with the Secretariat. The fnocedure to he fuHowed was nutlhird />v 
the Secretary-General and approved by the Count il in May 1^20. liy the 
end of IW the League had published the texts of -1.100 uitfinarinmil agrn- 
ments in 177 volumes of its "Treaty Senes." lingllsh translations (pioridtd 
by the Secretaiiat if necessary) tveie rcgulaily inthsdcd. 


1. One of the most important innovations in Intfrnaiion.il Law 
estahiisheci by the Covenant of Members of the League of Naiinns con- 
sists in the registration and publication of every Treaty or International 
Engagement entered into by any Member ttf the League. 

Article 18 of the Covenant of the League of Nations, by which this 
has been provided for, reads as follows; 

"Every Treaty or International Engagement entered into hereafter 
by any Member of the League shall be forthwith registered with the 
Secretariat and shall as sotin as pa.ssiblc be published by it. No such 
Treaty or International Engagement shall be binding until so regis- 
tered.’* 

It is hardly neccs.sary.to dwell on the importance of an arrangement 
whereby publicity of Treaties and other International Engagements— 
and, as a preliminary thereto, their registration— will he .secured. 

Publicity has for a long time been considered us a source of mor.’il 
strength in the administration of National Law, It should eijualty 
strengthen the laws and engagements whicli exist between nations. It 
will promote public control. It will awaken public intcrc.st. It will 
remove causes for distrust and conflict. Publicity alone will enable the 
League of Nations to extend a moral sanction to the contractual obli- 
gations of its Members. It will, moreover, contribute to the formation 
of a clear and indisputable system of International Law. 

Since the satisfactory execution of the principles of Article 18 of the 
Covenant depends in the first place on the co-operation of the Govern- 
ments of the Members of the League of Nations, the Secretary-General 
begs to present to the Members of the League in the following memo- 
randum some suggestions whereby, in his opinion, the application of 
Article 18 may best be secured, llie arrangements suggested have, of 
course, only a provisional character. Experience may, in the future, 
suggest modification and revision. 

2. If the application of Article 18 is to conform to the best advantage 
with the objects of the League of Nations, an extensive interpretation 
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of its provisions should be adopted. The details of its applications have 
accordingly been worked out with this principle in view. 

The aim of the following suggestions is to establish as far as possible 
a complete and reliable survey of the whole system of Treaties and 
International Engagements entered into after the coming into force of 
the Covenant of the League. 

3. The provision that “every Treaty or International Engagement 
shall be forthwith registered with the Secretariat” leads to the following 
conclusions as regards the material which requires registration. 

This material aimprises not only every formal Treaty of whatsoever 
character and every International Convention, but also any other Inter- 
national Engagement or act by which nations or their Governments 
intend to establish legal obligations between themselves and a nothe r 
State, Nation or Government. 

Agreements regarding the revision or the prolongation of Treaties 
form separate international engagements; they also should be registered 
under Article 18. 

It is propoiicd, moreover, that the denunciation of any Treaty or 
Agreement .should, if only for the sake of completeness, be included 
in the scheme of registration. 

4. Article 18 refers to Treaties, etc, entered into “hereafter.” It is 
thereby understood that registration is necessary for all Treaties, etc., 
which become, or have become Hnally binding so far as the acts be- 
tween the Parties inter se are concerned, after the date of the coming 
into force of the Covenant (January 10th, 1920). 

Treaties or Engagements which have finally come into force at an 
earlier date are not included; but the International Secretariat is author- 
ised, if this appear desirable to the Contracting Pardes, to extend the 
system of Treaty Registradon so as to include Treades and Engage- 
ments of an earlier date. 

5. As no Treaties or International Engagements will be binding 
until registration with the International Secretariat has taken place, 
the latest date at which they should be presented for registration will 
be the date when, so far as the acts of the Pardes inter se are concerned, 
they receive final binding force, and are intended to come into opera- 
tion. It may prove convenient, however, for various reasons, for the 
Parties to present a Treaty or International Engagement for Registra- 
tion as soon as the text has been finally decided upon, even if exchange 
of ratifications between them still has to take place at a later date. The 
Secretary-General vnll, of course, have to see that^ if a Treaty or En- 
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gagemcnt be published at this stage, it is made clear that the Parties 
have not yet finally entered into the Treaty or Engagement. 

In the event of a Treaty or Engagement being presented for regis- 
tration before it is finally entered into, the Parties will no doubt inform 
the Secretariat of the later act by which they defniitely bring the Treaty 
into force. 

6. It is suggested as a general principle that the Parties presenting 
a Treaty or Engagement for registration should do so by depositing a 
textual and complete copy thereof with all appurtenant declarations, 
protocols, ratifications, etc., at the Treaty Registration Bureau of the 
International Secretariat, accompanying it with an authentic statement 
that this text represents the full contents of the Treaty or Engagement 
into which the Parties intend to enter. 

In case of necessity, the contents of a Treaty or Engagement can of 
course be transmitted to the International Secretariat by other means — 
for instance, by telegram—so long as it is established that the text is 
indisputably the one agreed upon between the Parties. 

7. A certificate of Registration will be delivered to the Parlies con- 
cerned, under the signature of the Secretary-General of the Ix'ague of 
Nations, or of his Deputy. . . . 

8. Treaties or International Engtigcmcnts may be presented for 
Registration by one Party only, either in the name of all the Parlies at 
the same time, or of that Parly alone, as long as it is established that 
the text is that which has been agreed upon between the Parties. 

9. Publication of a Treaty or Engagement registered with the Secre- 
tariat will be secured automatically and as soon as possible, by its 
inclusion in the Treaty Part of the League of Nations Journal. Copies 
of this Journal will be regularly forwarded to the Governments of all 
States Members of the League. 

It is intended to give that part of the Journal in which the publica- 
tion of Treaties and Engagements is effected a special form, convenient 
for placing separately in Law Libraries and in private studies. 

. TTie separate index for this Treaty Part of the League of Nations 
Journal will be published at r^lar intervals. 

10. The Secretary-General of the League proposes to organise his 
system of Registradon in the following manner, hoping that it may 
prove convenient alike to the Parties and to all those interested in the 
contents of Treaties and the relevant details. 

A Register will be kept in chronological order, stating, with regard 
to eadi Treaty or other Engagement or International Act, the Parties 
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between which it has been concluded, the title (short title if any), the 
date of signature, ratification and presentation for registration, and 
finally, the number under which it has been registered. 

The actual texts presented to the Secretariat will be kept as an annex 
to this Register, each text being marked ne varietur by the Secretary- 
General or his Deputy. 

Apart from the chronological Register, a second Register will he kept 
which will form to some extent an Stat civil of all Treaties and Engage- 
ments concerned. For every Treaty or Engagement a special page will 
be set apart as in a ledger, where all the data concerning it will be 
noted — including not only the Parties’ signatures and ratifications, but 
also later adhesions, denunciations, etc. Notes relative to preparatory 
matter, discussions, and internal legislation arising out of the Treaties, 
etc., may also be added. 

The Secretariat may on occasion be requested to deliver to States, 
Courts of Justice or private persons interested, certified extracts from 
this Register, attesting the existence and the status of International 
Treaties and Engagements, the moment of their coming into force, 
their ratification, their denunciations, the reservations entered in respect 
of them, etc., etc. The Secretary-General intends to make the Treaty 
Registration Office available for this purpose, but no legal liability for 
the contents of such extracts can be assumed by the Secretariat. 

A general Index will be made to the Collection of Treaties and En- 
gagements. It will be arranged in a way convenient for consultation. 

11. The Treaty Registers of the International Secretariat will, more- 
over, include a special series of those Treaties and Conventions which, 
by some special provision or with some special object in view, are 
placed under the care of the Secretary-General. An instance of such 
a provision will be found in Article 405 in the Treaty of Versailles, 
according to which Draft Labour Conventions will be deposited with 
the Secretariat. The same applies to Labour Recommendations. 

To these may be added other Draft Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions which may be made by analogous organisations under the League 
of Nations. 

12. It should be noted that by the provisions of Article 18 not only 
Treaties between Members of the League of Natbns have to be regis- 
tered, but also Treaties pr Engagements entered into by a Member of 
the League with a State which has not yet been admitted into the 
League, 

13. In connection with this last point, it has been suggested that the 
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system of Registration of Treaties by the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations should from the beginning be so extended as to admit of the 
Registradon of Treaties, etc, made by and between States or ('-ominuni- 
ties that have not yet been admitted as Members f)f the League f)f 
Nations. This would serve to complete the Registration of Treaties 
and the public coliecdon of Treaties which will be formed by the 
Treaty Part of the League of Nations Journal. The Secretary-Cicncral 
therefore proposes, although the Registradon will be for this part abso- 
lutely voluntary, to accept appheadons for the Registration of Treaties, 
etc., even if none of the Parties is at the time a Member of the League 
of Nations. 

The Secretary-General of the League of Nations trusts that experi- 
ence may show that the system of Registration and Publication of 
Treades on the lines suggested in this Memorandum will work satis- 
factorily. He will be glad to receive suggestions for possible modificu- 
dons of the present scheme. 

21-23. The League and Mandates 

21. TEXT OF A CLASS B MANDATE: THE BRITISH MANDATE I’OR 
GERMAN EAST AFRICA 


Article 22 of the League Covenant made the League responiible for the 
tveU-being and development of the people who lived in the former German 
oversea possessions (except Kiaochow) and the former Turkish possessions 
on the Arabian Peninsula. The League might delegate certain of the more 
advanced nations to act as its stewards over these relatively backward areas, 
called mandates. These last were divided into three categories (A, B, and C 
mandates) according to the degree of their political development, their geo- 
graphical position, and the level of their economic and social conditions. 
The C and B mandates were assigned by the Big Four at the Paris Peace 
Conference in 1919 and the A mandates were allotted at a specitd confer- 
ence at San Bemo in April 1920. The League Council confirmed these ap- 
portionmenu in a manner iOustrated by the following examfde. 


The Council of the League of Nations: 

Whereas by Article 119 of the Treaty of Peace with Germany signed 
Versai lles on June 28th, 1919, Germany renounced in favour of the 
® League ef Natioiii, Offieid Jourmd, 3rd Year 1922, pp. 865-868. 
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Principal Allied and Associaicd Powers all her rights over her oversea 
possessions, including therein German East Africa; and 

Whereas, in accordance with the treaty of June 11th, 1891, between 
Her Britannic Majesty and His Majesty the King of Portugal, the 
River Rovuma is recognised as forming the northern boundary of the 
Portuguese possessions in East Africa fram its mouth up to the conflu-- 
ence of the River M’Sinje; and 

Whereas the Principal Allied and Associated Powers agreed that, in 
accordance with Article 22, Part I (Qivenant of the League of Nations), 
of the said treaty, a mandate should be conferred upon His Britannic 
Majesty to administer part of the former colony of German East Africa, 
and have proposed that the mandate should be formulated in the 
following terms; and 

Whereas His Britannic Majesty has agreed to accept the mandate 
in respect of the said territory, and his undertaken to exercise it on 
behalf of the League of Nations in accordance with the following 
provisions; and 

Whereas by the afore-mentioned Article 22, paragraph 8, it is pro- 
vided that the degree of authority, control or administration to be 
exercised by the Mandatory, not having been previously agreed upon 
by the Members of the League, shall be explicidy defined by the Council 
of the League of Nations; 

Confirming the said mandate, defines its terms as follows: 

Article 1. 

The territory over which a mandate is conferred upon His Britannic 
Majesty (hereinafter called the Mandatory) comprises that part of the 
territory of the former colony of German East Africa situated to the 
east of the following line: . . . 


Article 2. 

Boundary Commissioners shall be appointed by His Britannic Majesty 
and His Majesty the King of the Belgians to trace on the spot the line 
described in Article 1 above. 

In case any dispute should arise in connection with the work of 
these commissioners, the question shall be referred to the Council of 
the Iieague of Nations, whose decision shall be final. 

The final report by the Boundary Commission shall give the precise 
descriodon of this boundary as actually demarcated on the ground, the 
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necessary maps shall be annexed thereto and signed by the commis- 
sioners. The report, with its annexes, shall be made in triplicate; one 
copy shall be deposited in the archives of the League of Naritjns, one 
shall be kept by the Government of His Majesty the King of the Bel- 
gians and one by the Government of His Britannic Majesty. 

Akticlb 3. 

The Mandatory shall be responsible for the peace, order and good 
government of the territory, and shall undertake to promote to the 
utmost the material and moral well-being and the social progress of 
its inhabitants. The Mandatory shall have full powers of legislation and 
administration. 

Akticlb 4. 

The Mandatory shall not establish any military or naval hascs, nor 
erect any fortifications, nor organise any native military force in the 
territory except for local police purposes and for the defence of the 
■territory. 

Article 5. 

The Mandatory: 

(1) shall provide for the eventual emancipation of all slaves and for 
as speedy an elimination of domestic and other slavery as social con- 
ditions will allow; 

(2) shall suppress all forms of slave trade; 

(3) shall prohibit all forms of forced or compulsory labour, except 
for essendal public works and services, and then only in return for 
adequate remuneration; 

(4) shall protect the natives from abuse and measures of fraud and 
force by the careful supervision of labour contracts and the recruiting 
of labour; 

(5) shall exercise a strict control over the traffic in arms and ammu- 
nition and the sale of spirituous liquors. 

Articlb 6. 

In the framing of laws relating to the holding or transfer of land, 
the Mandatory shall take into consideration native laws and customs, 
and shall respect the rights and safeguard the interests of the native 
population. 

No native land may be transferred, except between natives, without 
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the previous consent of the public authorities, and no real rights over 
native land in favour of non-natives may be created except with the 
same consent. 

The Mandatory will promulgate strict regulations against usury. 

Article 7. 

The Mandatory shall secure to all nationals of States Members of 
the League of Nations the same rights as are enjoyed in the territory 
by his own nationals in respect of entry into and residence in the terri- 
tory, the protection afforded to their person and property, the acqui- 
sition of property, movable and immovable, and the exercise of their 
profession or trade, subject only to the requirements of public order, 
and on condition of compliance with the local law. 

Further, the Mandatory shall ensure to all nationals of States Mem- 
bers of the League of Nations, on the same footing as to his own 
nationals, freedom of transit and navigation, and complete economic, 
commercial and industrial equality; provided that the Mandatory shall 
be free to organise essential public works and services on such terms 
and conditions as he thinks just. 

Concessions for the development of the natural resources of the 
territory shall be granted by the Mandatory without distinction on 
grounds of nationality between the nationals of all States Members of 
the League of Nations, but on such conditions as will maintain intact 
the authority of the local Government. 

Concessions having the charaaer of a general monopoly shall not 
be granted. This provision does not affect the right of the Mandatory 
to create monopolies of a purely fiscal charaaer in the interest of the 
territory under mandate, and in order to provide the territory with 
fiscal resources which seem best suited to the local requirements; or, 
in certain cases, to carry out the development of natural resources 
either directly by the State or by a controlled agency, provided that 
there shall result therefrom no monopoly of the natural resources for 
the benefit of the Mandatory or his nationals, directly or indirectly, 
nor any preferential advantage which shall be inconsistent with the 
economic, coixunercial and industrial equality hereinbefore guaranteed. 

The rights conferred by diis article extend equally to companies and 
asso ci ations organised in accordance with the bw of any of the Mem- 
bers of the League of Nations, sid>jea only to the requirements of 
public order, and on condition of compliance with the local law. 
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Articu 8. 

The Mandatory shall ensure in the territory complete freedom of 
conscience and the free exercise of all forms of worship which arc 
consonant with public order and morality; missionaries who are na- 
tionals of States Members of the League of Nations shall he free to 
enter the territory and to travel and reside therein, to acquire and 
possess property, to erect religious buildings and to open schools 
throughout the territory; it being understood, however, that the Man- 
datory shall have the right to exercise such control as may he necessary 
for the mai n tenan ce of public order and good government, and to take 
all measures required for such control. 

Article 9. 

The Mandatory shall apply to the territory any general international 
conventions already existing, or which may be concluded hereafter, 
with the approval of the League of Nations, respecting the slave trade, 
the traffic in arms and ammunition, the liquor traffic, and the traffic 
in drugs, or relating to commercial equality, freedom of transit and 
navigation, aerial navigation, railways, postal, telegraphic, and wireless 
communication, and industrial, literary and artistic property. 

The Mandatory shall co-operate in the execution of any annmon 
policy adopted by the League of Nations for preventing and cttmbnting 
disease, including diseases of plants and animals. 

Article 10. 

The Mandatory shall be authorised to constitute the territory into 
a customs fiscal and administrative union or federation with the adja- 
cent territories under his own sovereignty or control; provided always 
that the measures adopted to that end do not infringe the provisions 
of this mandate. 

Articlb 11. 

The Mandatory shall make to the Council of the League of Nations 
an annual report to the satisfaction of the Council, containing full 
information concerning the measures taken to apply the provisions of 
this mandate. 

A copy of all laws and regulations made in the course of the year 
and affecting property, commerce, navigation or the moral and mg. 
terial wdl-being of the natives shall be ann^ed to this report. 
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Article 12. 

The consent of the Council of the League of Nations is required for 
any modification of the terms of this mandate. 

Article 13. 

The Mandatory agrees that if any dispute whatever should arise 
between the Mandatory and another Member of the League of Nations 
relating to the interpretation or the application of the provisions of the 
mandate, such dispute, if it cannot be setded by negotiation, shall be 
submitted to the Permanent Court of International jusdee provided 
for by Article 14 of die Covenant of the League of Nations. 

States Members of the League of Nations may likewise bring any 
claims on behalf of their nationals for infractions of their rights under 
this mandate before the said Court for decision. 

The present instrument shall be deposited in orginal in the archives 
of the League of Nations. Certified copies shall be forwarded by the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations to all Members of the 
League. 

Done at London, the twentieth day of July one thousand nine hun- 
dred and twenty-two. 


22. DIRECTIONS FOR COMPILING ANNUAL REPORTS ON 
B AND C MANDATES 


Mandatory powers were required to render annued reports of their adnun- 
istration to the League Council. Late in 1920 a Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission was created to examine these reports and present facts and recom- 
mendations to the Council. The commission was given advisory powers 
only. In 1926 it drew up a revised questionnaire as a guide for the prepara- 
tion of the anntud reports. 


The attached document replaces the former quesdonnaires for B 
and C mandated territories (documents C. 396 and 397. 1921). It has 
been drawn up with a view to facilitating the preparation of the annual 

^ Ust of Qmstioiu Which the Permanent Mandates Commission Desires Should Be 
Dealt mth in the Annutd Reports of the Mandatory Powers for B and C Mandates, in 
League o[ Nationi, VI, A. Mandates, 1926, VI. A. 16, pp. 1-7. (Geneva, June 25, 1926.) 
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reports which, under the terms of Article 22 of the Cuvcnaiu, man- 
datory Powers are required to furnish to the Council with regard to 
the territories for which they arc responsible. 

The document indicates, in the form of questions, the jirincipal 
points upon which the Permanent Mandates Commission desires that 
information should be given in the annual reports. 

Without asking that its questions should be necessarily reprodua'd 
in the reports, the commission considers it desirable that the reports 
should be drawn up in accordance with the general plan of the que.s- 
tionnaire. 

A. STATUS OF THE TERRITORY. 

1. Is there any organic law in wliich the mandatory Power has laid 
down and defined the status of the mandated territory? Please forward 
such changes as have been made in this organic law. 

2. To what extent is the territory financially and administratively 
autonomous? 

B. STATUS OF .THE NATIVE INHABITANTS OF THE TERRITORY. 

3. Has a special national status been granted to the nnlivc inhabi- 
tants? If so, what is the legal or current term used to dc.scril)e this 
special status? 

4. Do natives of the territory enjoy the same guarantees as regards 
the protection of their persons and property in the territory of the 
mandatory Power and in its colonies, protectorates and dependencies 
as the native inhabitants of each or any of the latter? If not, what 
treatment do they receive in this respect? 

C. INTESNATTONAL RELATIONS. 

5. What international treaties or conventions (general or special) 
apply to the territory? 

6. How fully has effect been given, as a consequence of the stipula- 
tions of the Mandate, to the principle of economic equality for all 
Members of the League of Nations? 

D. GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 

7. To what extent have legislative and executive powers been dele- 
gated to the chief Administrative Officer of the territory? 

8. Does the chief Administrative Officer exercise these powers with 
the astistance of legislative, executive or advisory councils? If so, what 
are the powers of these councils ? How are they constituted and do they 
include unofficial members and native members? 
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9. What are the different Government departments? How are they 
organised ? 

10. Into what .administrative districts is the country divided ? How 
arc they org.iniscd? 

11. How many officials are there? 

How are they divided between the central administradon, techni- 
c.il .services (.agriculture, public health, public works, etc.) and district 
administrations? 

What is their origin and their nationality? 

Whnt are the conditions required lor appointment? 

What is the status o£ the officials? Are they endtled to a pension? 
Are advantages reserved to officials with a knowledge of the native 
languages? 

12. Do natives take part in the general administration, and, if so, 
to what extent? Are any posts in the public service open to nadves? 
Have any councils of native notables been created? 

13. Are there any native communities organised under native rulers 
and recognised by the Government? What degree of autonomy do 
they possess and what are their relations with the Administration? Do 
village councils exht? 

E. PUBLIC FINANCE. 

14. Please forward the detailed budget of revenue and expenditure 
for the current liscal year, and a similar statement for the last com- 
pleted year of account. 

Please attach a comparative table of the total revenue and expendi- 
ture, section by section, for each of the past five years. 

15. Has the territory a public debt? If so, attach figures for the last 
five years. 

16. Has the ordinary and extraordinary expenditure been covered by 
budgetary revenue or in some other way— -either by public loans, or by 
advances or free grants by the mandatory Government? 

In the latter case, state the conditions of the financial transactions 
involved. 

17. Please give the annual and total amounts of advances and grants- 
in-aid by the mandatory Power to the mandated territory. 

F. DIRECT TAXES. 

18. What direct taxes — such as capitation, or income, or land taxes — 
areimposeid: (a) On natives? (A) On non-natives? 

19. Are the native direct taxes paid individually or collectively? 
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Are they applicable to all natives without distinction or only to ahlc- 
bodicd male adults? Is the rate of taxation the same throughout ihc 
territory or does it vary in different districts? Can a native pay in kind 
or only in money ? 

20. Is compulsory labour exacted in default of the payment of these 
taxes in cash or kind? If so, on what basis is the equivalent calculated? 

21. What methods are employed to assess and collect the native 
taxes? 

22. Is any portion of this tax handed over to the native chiefs or 
eommunities? Are chiefs salaried by the administration? 

23. Are the native chiefs allowed to exact tribute or other levies in 
cash or in kind or in labour? If so, is this tribute in addition to the 
Government taxes? 

G. INDIRECT TAXES. 

24. What is the tariff of import and exiiort duties? Are transit 
and statistical duties charged? 

25. Are there any indirect duties in force other than import, ex|iort 
and transit duties? 

26. Does the territory form part of a Customs union with neighlxjiir- 
ing colonies and dependencies of the mandatory Power? If so, how 
are the Customs receipts and expenses divided? 

27. Are the products of the mandated territory given preferential 
treatment when imported into the territory of the mandated P(jwer, 
its colonies or dependencies, or do they pay the same duties as similar 
products from foreign countries? 

H. lEADE STATISTICS. 

28. Please forward comparative statistics concerning the general and 
special trade of the territory, showing both imports and exports for 
the past five years. (Please indicate the amount of imports and exports 
of Government material and stores.) 

I. JUDIOAL ORGANISATION. 

29. Please give a description of the judicial organisation, both civil 
and criminal. 

30. How arc the courts and tribunals of the various instances con- 
stituted? 

31. Do they recognise native customary law, and if so, in what cases 
and under what conditions? 
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32. Are natives entitled to ofEciate in the courts and tribunals: for 
example, as assessors or members of the jury? 

33. Does the judicial organisation include tribunals exclusively com- 
po.scd of natives.? Are these tribunals under direct or indirect control 
of the mandatory Power? What ix)wers do they exercise? Can they 
inflict punishments for which the law makes no provision? How are 
their sentences carried out? 

34. Does the law inflict the penalties of corporal punishment, forced 
residence and deportation? If so, under what co nd itions and limita- 
tions? 

35. Does the penitentiary system obviate the necessity of sending 
prisoners long distances for confinement? 


J. POLICE. 


36. Is there any police force apart from the armed forces proper? 
If so, what is its strength? 


.37. Are the police concentrated in centres 


j j. ( European ? 
under direct 4 . > 

I Japanese ^ 


authority or distributed in detachments in the villages under native 
subalterns only ? 


K. DEFENCE OF THE TERRITORY. 

38. Arc any military forces maintained for the defence of the terri- 
tory? 

If so, how arc they recruited, organised and armed? What is the 
period of service? What proportion of Europeans or Japanese do they 
include? What is their strength? Is it provided that discharged sol- 
diers are called up as reservists in case of an emergency? 

39. If the Territory has no armed forces of its own, what are the 
arrangements for its defence? 

40. If military expenditure and expenditure on the police are in- 
cluded under the same item of the budget, please indicate separately 
the expenditure on each. 


L. ARMS AND AMMUNITION. 

41. What measures have been adopted to control the importation 
of arms and ammunition? 

42. What number of arms, and quantity of ammunition of the differ- 
ent categories have been imported during the year, and what approxi- 
mately is the number of such arms and the quantity of ammunition 
in the country? 
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43. Is the importation (with or without restrictions) allowed of 
“trade guns" (flint locks) and "trade powder” for self-defence, or for 
the protection of crops against wild animals, or for any other harmless 
purpose? 

M. SOCIAL, MORAL AND MATERIAL CONDITION Ol' THE NA'nVES. 

44. What, generally speaking, are the measures adopted to promote 
the moral, social and material welfare of the natives? 

As an indication, please stale approximately the total revenue de- 
rived from the natives by taxation and the total amount of the expendi- 
ture on their welfare (education, public health, etc.). 

45. Is the native population divided into distinct social castes? If so, 
does the law recognise these distinctions and privileges which may he 
attached thereto by native tradition and custom? 

46. Does the slave trade or slave-dealing exist in any form? If so, 
what measures are taken for their suppression and what has lieen the 
success of these measures? 

47. Docs slavery still exist and, if so, in what form : 

(a) In Moslem districts? 

(3) In other districts? 

Can a slave be emancipated under native customary law? 

48. What measures are being taken to suppress slavery ? What have 
been the results of these measures? 

49. Do any of the following practices exist in the territory: 

Acquisition of women by purchase disguised as payment of 

dowry or of presents to parents? 

Purchase of children under the guise of adoption? 

Pledging of individuals as security for debt? 

Slavery for debts? 

Are these practices penalised by law? 

50. What is the status of freed slaves, especially women and children, 
in the native social organisation? 

51. What is the social status of women? In particular, are polygamy 
and concubinage universal or prevalent? Are they recognised by law? 

52. Can a native move about freely throughout the entire territory? 
Are there any regulations in regard to such movement? Is vagrancy 
a penal offence? If so, how is it defined? 
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N. CONDITIONS AND REGULATIONS OF LABOUR. 

53. Have measures been taken in accordance with Part XIII of the 
Treaty of Versailles to ensure the application of conventions or recom- 
mendations of the International Labour G}nferenceP 

Please indicate such local circumstances, if any, as render these 
provisions inapplicable or ineffective. 

54. Does the local supply of labour, in quantity, physical powers of 
resistance and aptitude for industrial and agricultural work conducted 
on modern lines appear to indicate that it is adequate, as far as can he 
foreseen, for the economic development of the territory? 

Or does the Government consider it possible that sooner or later a 
proper care for the preservation and development of the native races 
may make it necessary to restrict for a time the establishment of new 
enterprises or the extension of existing enterprises and to spread over 
a longer term of years the execution of such large public works as 
are nut of immediate and urgent necessity? 

55. Are there any laws and regulations regarding labour, particu- 
larly concerning; 

Labour contracts and penalties to which empbyers and employed 
arc liable in the case of their breach? 

Rates of wages and methods of payment? 

Hours of work? 

Disciplinary powers possessed by employers? 

Housing and sanitary conditions in the camps or villages of 
workers? 

Inspection of factories, workshops and yards? 

Medical inspection before and on completion of employment; 
medical assistance to workers? 

Compensation in the event of accident, disease or incapacity 
arising out of, and in the course of, employment? 

Insurance against sickness, old age or unemployment? 

56. Do labourers present themselves freely in sufEcient numbers to 
satisfy the local demand for labour? Or has recruiting to' be c^ried 
out in native centres more or less distant to make good shortage of 
labour? 

57. Does the Administration recruit labour for the service of the 
Administration of other territories or for private empbyers? If so, 
under what conditions and safeguards? 
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58. Are private recruiting organisations or agents of employers per- 
mitted to recruit labour within the territory for service in the territory 
itself at a distance from the place of recruiting or in another country? 
If so, under what conditions and safeguards? 

59. Please give a table showing* the number of workers of each sex 
recruited (a) for Government work, {b) for private enterprise. 

60. Indicate the nature of the work for which recruiting has taken 
place during the year (c.g., mines, porterage, agriculture, construction 
of railways, roads, etc.). Give, where possible, mortality and morbidity 
statistics among the workers. 

61. Does the existing law provide for compulsory labour for essential 
public works and services? 

What authority is competent to decide what are public works 
and services the essential nature of which justifies recourse to com- 
pulsory labour? 

What payment is made to the workers? 

May such compulsory labour be commuted for a money pay- 
ment? 

Are all classes of the population liable to such labour? 

For what period can this labour be exacted ? 

62. How Is the recruiting and supervision of compulsory labour 
organised? 

63. Are any workers recruited from outside the territory ? If .so, by 
whom and under what conditions? 

64. Are the contracts of such workers signed before departure from 
their native country? Give a specimen contract. 

65. Is there any special officer charged with the duty of looking after 
those workers on arrival, allocating them to employers, seeing that 
the employer fulfils his obligations through the period of contract, and 
arranging for their repatriation or re-engagement? 

66. Are they segregated, in camps, compounds or otherwise? What 
are the regulations in this matter? Has their presence in the territory 
given rise to any trouble with the native inhabitants? 

67. Are these workers encouraged to bring their wives with them, 
and do they do so? Are they aUowed to settle in the territory if they 
so wish? 

68. ' Give the nationality of imported workers, the numbers of new 
arrivals, repatriations, deaths and the total present at the end of the 
year (men and women). 
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69 . Are there any trade unions in the territory? If so, have these 
unions put forward any protests or demands? 

O. UBERTY OF CONSaENCB AND WORSHIP. 

70. Is freedom of exercise of all forms of worship and religious in- 
struction ensured? 

71. Has it been considered necessary, in the interest of public order 
and morality, to impose restrictions on the free exercise of worship or 
to enact regulations on the subject? 

72. Are there any restrictions on missionaries, who are nationals of 
States not members of the League of Nations? 

P. EDUCATION.” 

73. Stale the general policy and principles adopted in regard to the 
education of the natives. How do the mediods in use illustrate the 
application of the different characteristics of these principles ? 

74. Please give a brief analysis of the education budget indicating 
the amounts allocated respectively to 

Government schools, 

Non-Government schools, 

Inspection of educational institutions. 

75. Is ofHcial authorisation necessary for opening Non-Government 
educational institutions? If so, under what conditions is such authorisa- 
tion granted? 

76 . Arc Non-Government educational institutions subject to a com- 
pulsory official inspection, and, if so, how is it carried out? 

77. What conditions are attached to any grants-in-aid made to Non- 
Government schools? On what basis are the grants made? 

78. Please give a table showing the number of boys' schools of the 
different grades in the following categories: 

Government schools. 

Non-Government schoob subsidised by the government. 

Non-Government schools not subsidised. 

State the numbers enrolled and the average attendance in each cate- 
gory of schools. 

79. Please give the Same information regarding girls’ schools. 

80. Is any vocational training, or instruction in agriculture, or 
domestic science given in the territory? 

” Questions 73 to 84 refer only to the education of natives. 
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81. Are there any normal cbsses or training institutions for the edu- 
cation of native teachers? 

82. Give some general indication of the curricula in each class of 
school mentioned above. 

Do they include the teaching of a European or Japanese language, 
and if so, how far does this teaching go? 

Does the curriculum in Government schools include religious in- 
struction (compulsory or optional) ? 

83. What language is used as a medium of instruction? 

84. What are the numbers of the teaching staff (Government and 
Non-Government, certificated and uncertiBcated) ? How are they dis- 
tributed among the different categories of schools? 

85. Are there any schools for non-natives? 

Q. ALCOHOL. SPIRITS AND DRUGS. 

86. Are the natives much addicted to the use of alcohol and spirits? 

87. What is the accepted ddinition of the terms “liquor traffic” and 
"trade spirits"? 

88. Have legal methods concerning the liquor traffic been enacted 
to give effect to the mandates and the Convention of St. Germain of 
September 10th, 1919? 

89. Is there any licensing system for the sale of imported alcoholic 
liquors? 

90. What are the import duties on ( 0 ) spirituous liquors, (i) wines, 
(c) beer and other fermented beverages? Has any limit of strength 
of (i) and (f) been adopted? Arc the duties higher or lower than 
those in the neighbouring countries? 

91. What ate the quantities of each class imported eacli year for the 
last five years, and what are the principal countries of origin? 

92. What steps are taken to prevent smuggling and the illicit traffic 
in imported alcohol and spirits? 

93. Is the process of distillation known to the natives? Have any 
measures been taken to restrict (a) the manufacture, (^) the sale, (c) 
the consumption of intoxicants manufactured by the natives? 

94. Is any encouragement given to communities or associations 
which, for religious or other reasons, are trying to suppress the use of 
these intoxicaiits? 

95. Is the population of the territory addicted to the use of drugs 
(including hashish and hemp) ? If so, what measures are in force to 
prohibit or regulate their use? 
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R. PUBUC HEALTH. 

96. What health organisation is in charge o£ research work and the 
prevention, control and treatment o£ disease? State the work done by 
this organisation and the results observed. 

97. Does this organisation train natives as medical and sanitary 
assistants, or women as midwives and as nurses? What is the method 
adopted? 

98. How many doctors, both official and private, are there in the 
territory? Has official and private action as regards sanitation and 
preventive and curative medicine been co-ordinated? 

99. What progress has been made in inducing the natives, especially 
the chiefs, to adopt sanitary reforms in the towns and villages? 

100. What endemic or epidemic diseases have been responsible for 
the greatest mortality? Are there statistics regarding the morbidity and 
death rate attributable to these diseases? If no general statistics exist, 
please supply any which have been compiled for certain centres or 
certain specified areas. 

101. Give any other information of importance from the epidemio- 
logical point of view, particularly as regards the spread of dangerous 
disea.sc8, .such as sleeping-sickness, etc., which are not covered by the 
preceding question. 

102. Does the health organisation deal with the supervision of prosti- 
tution? What is the position with regard to prostitution? 

S. LAND TENUKE. 

103. Is the Government’s policy directed towards the exploitation 
of the arable land by the establishment of large agricultural undertak- 
ings under foreign management or by the devebpment of the system 
of native small-holdings? 

104. What arc the various classes of property which, in view of their 
nature, origin or use, constitute the domain of the territory? 

Under what item of the local budget do the revenues of this do- 
main appear, or, in the case of the sale of such property, the sum realised ? 

Under what items of the local budget do the costs of exploiting 
such domain appear? 

Are the recruiting and employment of the labour required for 
the exploitation of this domain related by the common law? 

105. Docs the law provide a definition of the term “vacant lands"? 
What authority is competent to decide whether land is vacant? 

Does the law recognise the rights of use and enjoyment that may 
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be exercised by the natives in the “vacant lands” (the right of gathering 
produce, cutting of wood, grazing, hunting, fishing, etc.) ? 

106. Has the mandatory Power acquired on its own account (and 
not in its capacity as Mandatory) any property or rights whatsoever 
in the territory? If so, whar property or rights? 

On what basis does the State's proprietary title rest? 

Is this property subject to the same dues and charges as the prop- 
erty of private individuals? 

Is the State. subject to the ordinary regulations regarding the re- 
cruiting and employment of the labour needed for the exploitation of 
these lands? 

How is the revenue of these lands employed? 

107. What is the system of land registration in force? 

Is it applicable to land owned or occupied by natives? 

Is there a land registry department? 

108. Whatisthenativesystemof land tenure? Is it uniform through 
the territory? Have the natives any notion of the right of individual 
property? 

Does the law recognise the ri^t of natives to hold property as 
individuals? 

109. Do the authorities exerdse control over land transactions with 
a view to safeguarding the customary rights of the natives on such land ? 

What is the maximum term of land-leases to non-natives? 

Does the law reserve land for the natives or native communities, 
from which they cannot be dispossessed for the benefit of non-natives? 

110. Have the native chiefs dbe power of dispossessing existing occu- 
piers and of granting the land to third parties? If so, have the persons 
dispossessed the right of appeal to the authorities? 

111. What is the (approximate) proportion in the whole territory of: 

Native land. 

State land, 

Land leased or sold to non-natives (induding any property of 

the mandatory Power referred to in Section 106) ? 

112. What are the regulations with regard to expropriation for 
reasons of public utility? How is the compensation determined? 

T. FORESTS. 

IH. State the main provisions of the forest law (if any). Does it 
provide for the protection of forests and for afforestation of deared or 
waste lands? 
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U. MINES. 

114. Is any legislation in force with regard to mines? What are the 
main provisions? If there is no special legislation on this subject, does 
the State claim the ownership of the sub-soil? 

115. What mineral resources (/») arc known to exist, (J>) have been 
leased, (c) are actually exploited by the State or privately? 

V. POPULATION. 

116. What is the population of the territory in natives, coloured per- 
sons other than natives, Asiatics, Europeans and Am ericans? Are the 
figures supplied the result of a census or are they merely an estimate ? 

117. Please supply, if possible, quinquennial or decennial compara- 
tive statistics of the population. 

118. Is there any considerable emigration from, or immigration into, 
the territory? If so, what are the causes? 

What are the countries of destination or origin of emigrants and 
immigrants, respectively? 

23. EXAMINATION OF AN ANNUAL REPORT: BRITISH REPORT 
ON TOGOLAND FOR 1932" 


Examination of the annud reports by the Permanent Mandates Commis- 
sion tvas to be done in the presence of an accredited representative of the 
mmdatory. He was expected to answer questions and clarify any obscure or 
doubtful points. The following sample examination was chosen mainly 
because of its brevity. 


SIXTH MEETING. 

Held on Wednesday, October 25th, 1933, at 4 p.m. 

Mr. A. W. Cardinall, late District Commissioner, accredited repre- 
sentative of the mandatory Power, came to the table of the Commission. 

VniLOOME TO THE ACCREDITED REPRESENTATIVE. 

The CHAIRMAN extended a welcome to Mr. Cardinall, who had 
Iwn appointed accredited representative of the mandatory Powei>-a 

" League ol Nations, Permanent Mandates Conunissbn, Minutu of the Twenty-Fourth 
Settion, Held at Geneva from October 23rd to November 4th, 1933, Geneva, 1933, pp. 47- 
52. (VI. A. Mandates 1933. VI. A. 3.) 
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position which he had held the previous year — for tlic examination of 
the annual report on Togoland under British mandate. 

OPENING OBSERVATIONS BY THE ACCREDITED REPRESENTATIVE. 

Mr. CARDINALL.— I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for y«iiir kind 
words of welcome, and I should like to convey to you my deep apprecia- 
tion of appearing once more before you. I trust that in my capacity 
of accredited representative I shall be of assistance to you. 

I do not think it will be necessary for me to make any preliminary 
remarks with regard to the year under review, because, during 1932, 
the regime outlined in earlier reports has been inaugurated, .so th.it, 
so far, there is little to mention, whilst appendices on the regime regula- 
tions will be found at the end of the report. The putting into force 
of those regulations, in so far as the southern section is concerned, has 
been postponed until 1933. 


STATUS OF THE TERRITORY. 

M. PALACIOS said that he had already remarked at previous se.s- 
sions^^ of the Commission that in official documents the territory had 
often been called “British Sphere of Togoland.’* 

In the laws the texts of which were annexed to the annual report, such 
as the Nadve Administration Ordinance 1932 (page 91) and the Native 
Administration Amendment Ordinance (page 112), this incorrect 
dtle was again used. The official description of the territory was 
“Togoland under Bridsh Mandate.” Had the mandatory Power taken 
the necessary measures to ensure that in official documents the territory 
would always be described as “Togoland under British Mandate”.^ 
Mr. CARDINALL said that die Ordinance giving effect to the dtle 
“Togoland under Bridsh Mandate,” being dated July 1932, was sub- 
sequent to the two Nadve Administration Ordinances in question, 
which were enacted in May and June respecdvely. 

ADMINISTRATIVE RE-ORGANISATION OF THE TERRITORY. 

M. VAN REES, referring m the informadon on page 6 and folbw- 
ing of the report, according to which the northern section of Togoland 
under British mandate, the Kusasi, Southern Mamprussi, Eastern 
Dagomba and Krachi districts had been re-organised in such a way 
that their boundaries now coincided with those of the three native 
States of Mamprussi, Dagomba and Gonja, and to the further statement 


^ See iffinutn of the Twenty-Second Senion, p. 170. 
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that that re-organisation had enabled the admimstrative officers to lay 
the foundations on which it was hoped to rebuild the States in question, 
enquired what was the meaning of this re-organisation. If it were 
merely a question of entrusting the three native States with the admin- 
istration of certain neighbouring portions of the mandated territory, 
there could be no objection; but if, as might be inferred, the re-organisa- 
tion had rather the character of a re-instatement of certain parts of the 
territory under mandate in the native political entities of the Gold Coast 
in order to reconstitute these entities in the form in which they had 
existed before the delimitation of the frontier between the Gold Coast 
and German Togoland, there was risk that such a step might infringe 
the territorial integrity of the territory under mandate the maintenance 
of which was one of the fundamental principles of the mandates 
system. 

Mr. CARDINALL replied that there was no question of political 
administration— -if by (xilitical administration was meant European 
administration. Those areas which were included in the administration 
of the three native States would still, from a political standpoint, be 
quite separate. Even if any question of political administration had 
been involved, the territorial gain would be on the side of the territory 
under mandate, as reference to the map would show. 

M. VAN REES did not contest the fact that the re-organisation might 
be of benefit to the inhabitants of the northern part of the territory 
under mandate. But, in the event of the emancipation of this terri- 
tory, how could that be achieved without dismembering again the 
three native States, if in reality the regions which were or would be 
united thereto formed an integral part of those States? That was a 
point which struck at the very roots of the mandates institution and 
which had led M. Van Rees to ask for further explanations. 

Mr. CARDINALL said that he would refer the question, which vras 
hypothetical, to the Government, in order that the position might be 
clarified. 

M. SAKENOBE noted that it had not yet been found possible to 
evolve for the Krachi Division a constitution which met with acceptance 
by all the subordinate chiefs, and that the head chief exercised litde ' 
control over his people. He enquired whether it would not be possible 
to appoint as a native authority over that area the chief of the Kete 
Krachi, under whose leadership the people had formerly grouped them- 
selves for purposes of protection. 

Mr. CARDINALL said that he had lived in the locality for many 
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years. The chief of the Krachi had been mi.sinterpreted to the British— 
and to the Germans— as a true political chief. Although he had been 
treated as such for years, he had been in reality the Fetish head of a 
large confederation which had been formed to protect the settlers 
from the Ashanti and which stretched far into the mountains to what 
was now territory under French mandate. The difficulty at prc,scnt was 
to find out what was the recognised political constitution. 

M. RAPPARD asked how it could be that the real chief should not 
have made his claims known. 

Mr. CARDINALL explained that many of the villages in the Krachi 
Division were originally simply migratory and hunting outpo-sis, of 
which the political chiefs might be living at some considerable distance. 

M. SAKENOBE, referring to the amalgamation of the three northern 
States with non-mandated areas, enquired how inhabitants of the man- 
dated territory were distinguished from other members of the popu- 
lation. 

Mr. CARDINALL replied that no distinetbn was made. 

APPUCATION IN THE TERRITORY UNDER MANDATE OF LRtJI.SLATION 
PROMULGATED IN THE GOLD COAST AND ASHANTI, AND 
NORTtl-lERN TERRITORIES. 

Lord LUGARD enquired which of the Gold Coast and Ashanti 
laws were operative in Togoland, and asked that the next report might 
contain an entire list of the Ordinances which did— or alternatively 
did not— apply to north or south Togoland. 

Mr. CAI^INALL stated that, as the southern section was treateil 
as an integral part of the eastern portion of the Gold Coast, all Gold 
Coast Ordinances applied to it automatically, except such as were 
specifically excluded by the Governor; the northern section similarly 
had the Ordinances of the northern territories applied to it. 

JUDICIAL ORGANISATION. 

Lord LUGARD, referring to a statement in the report that native 
tribunals had been appointed “in each of the divisions which is a mem- 
ber of a State” (paragraph 31), enquired whether, in the event of a 
division not being a member of a State, it bad no native tribunal at all. 

Mr. CARDINALL said that the Ordinance under which that pro- 
vision was established had only come into force in February 1933. An 
explanation of the position would be given in the next report. 

Lord LUGARD commenced on the statement chat there was nothing 
. to prevent any case, “Whatever may be the aihount or issue involved,’* 
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renching the Privy Council (paragraph 31 ); that seemed to allow of 
any amount of appeals— the bugbear of the Gold Coast. 

Mr. CARDINALL said that it would be difficult to take away the 
right of appeal, even in land cases. 

Lord LUGARD pointed out that, in Nigeria, disputes regarding 
tribal boundaries were, he understood, now settled by the executive 
officer with an appeal to the Governor, as head of the Executive, and 
not to the courts. 

He asked what powers the native councils possessed to impose rates 
and make by-laws. 

Mr. CARDINALL referred the Commissbn to Part II, Section 8, of 
the Native Administration Ordinance of 1932, which specified the 
powers of the native authority. Section 12 defined the means by which 
judgments could be enforced. 

CONCESSIONS. 

Lord LUGARD enquired if the Concessions Ordinance and Min- 
erals Ordinance applied to the southern part of the mandated territory. 
He pointed out that, in the Gold Coast, which was singular among 
British possessions, the minerals were possessed by the natives. Was 
the mineral ownership vested in the natives in Togolaiid? 

Mr. CARDINALL replied that ownership was vested in the people. 

Lord LUGARD asked whether the position was the same for lands, 
and whether the chiefs in Togoland could grant concessions of land 
or minerals to concessionaires. 

Mr. CARDINALL answered the first question in the affirmative, 
and stated in reply to the second that concessions could only be grants 
through the operation of the Concessions Ordinance, under which, in 
the interests of the natives, applications were referred to the Supreme 
Court. He would ask for a fuller statement to be included in the 1933 
report. 

Lord LUGARD enquired whether, under the Concessions Ordi- 
nance, the Government had the right to exact royalties or whether 
royalties were payable to the chiefs. The Government, he understood, 
levied 5 per cent on profits, and charged license fees for prospecting and 
mining. 

Mr. CARDINALL said that, in the Gold Coast, there was an export 
duty on gold and diamonds. 

He stated, in reply to a further question by Lord Lugard, diat th«e 
were as yet no rniner als of any value knov?n in the southern part of uie 
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territory and that there was now no mining of any sort, though gold 
had been found in small quantities some years ago. The Mining Con- 
cessions Ordinance applied to the northern part, but no mining activi- 
ties were being carried on there at present. 

Lord LUGARD asked that information might be given in the next 
report stating whether, in the event of minerals being found, the roy- 
alties would go to the native chiefs or to the finances of the territory. 

PUBLIC finance. 

M. RAPPARD noted that the finances of the territory under mandate 
were bound up with those of the neighbouring territory and was glad 
to learn once again (paragraph 60 of the report) that the continued 
deficit in the accounts was covered by the Gold Coast atid that the 
subsidies granted by .the latter were treated as grants-in-iiid which it 
was not the intention of the Gold Coast Government to rca)ver. Th.it 
would preclude any notion that the deficit was a repayable debt on the 
mandated territory. 

He enquired whether the form of administration adopted had had 
the effect of transferring outside the mandated territory posts and 
administrative services, and whether that would mean a loss of revenue 
for the territory (posts and telegraphs, legal fees, etc.). 

Mr. CARDINALL said that the situation would remain unchanged. 
The new division of the territory had not involved any change in the 
District Commissioners’ courts or in the post offices and did nut imply 
any diminution of revenue. 

M. RAPPARD observed that direct taxation had not yet been intro- 
duced, but pointed out that a levy on the salaries of civil servants might 
be regarded as coming within that category. 

Mr. CARDINALL agreed that this was so. 

TRADE: DEVELOPMENT OF TRANSPORT BY ROAD. 

M. MERLIN directed attendon to the fact that goods which were 
formerly purchased in the French zone were being obtained in increas- 
ing quantities in the Gold Coast (paragraph 65 of the report). He asked 
how that had come about, and enquired whether roads were being used 
instead of railways. 

Mr. CARDINALL said that the posidon was due to the uneconomi- 
cal mannep—uncconomical from the standpoint of the mantlnre d terri- 
tory^ which lorries were run by the African owners, whose petrol 
costs were often only per ton-mile, and who could compete with 
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any railway running down to Lome. The situation was that goods that 
used to come by rail now — temporarily— came by road. 

M. SAKENOBE asked for further information concerning the mar- 
keting of the products of the Jasikan-Ahatnansu cacao belt; he noted 
that the main part of that cacao area was as yet unopened by any 
official road system (paragraph 193). 

Mr. CARDINALL referred to the map and pointed out that it was 
impossible in the present state of the country’s finances to extend in that 
region the main road running north and south. When the country’s 
finances improved, each part of the territory would be dealt with in 
turn, and the cacao-producing region would naturally be given due 
consideration. 

CATTLE. 

M. SAKENOBE congratulated the mandatory Power on having 
immunised in-contact cattle against rinderpest (page 73). He asked 
that statistics of cattle might be given in the next report. 

ARMS AND AMMUNITION. 

M. SAKENOBE said that he could not reconcile the statistics for 
the number of shot-guns (1K2) licensed during 1931 in the southern 
section with the statement that “the Commissioner in charge of the 
southern section may, in his discretion, grant a total of twenty-four 
permits each year" (paragraphs 91 and 72 ). 

Mr. CARDINALL explained that shot-guns were licensed annually. 
The figure of 182 would include renewals granted in 1931, together 
with new licences, which might not exceed twenty-four in any one year. 
There would thus be an ascending figure for each successive year. 
Flint-locks, on the contrary, had a life licence. 

Lord LUGARD commented on the increased sale of gunpowder, 
which, according to the report, was regarded as an indication that the 
people had had more money to spend; that was hardly borne out by 
the reference to the severe effects of the trade depression (paragraph 97). 

MORAL CONDITIONS OF THE NATIVES. 

Mile. DANNEVIG felt that something should be done to remedy the 
deplorable moral situation evidenced by the statement in the report that 
“at present it is not uncommon for a man to countenance repeated acts 
of adultery in order to enrich himself with the fines which are imposed 
on the of^der.” She enquired by whom the fines, varying according 
to the husband’s rank from 7r. 6d. to £2, were imposed (paragraph 
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99). She noted that there was no definite rule as to the number of times 
a husband might claim the adultery fee before the wife wus classed 
as a prostitute, but that popular opinion placed it at six. That appeared 
to be quite contrary to normal standards of morality. 

Mr. CARDINAL!, said that the fines were imposed by the native 
courts. Section 47 (2) of the Native Administration Ordinance of 1932 
was aimed partly at ameliorating the existing state of affairs, and 
Section 56 enabled the District Commissioner to exercise control. In 
those matters, it was hoped eventually to build up a common law 
practice of precedents and stated cases such as obtained in the United 
Kingdom. Thus customary law, which was naturally clastic, would be 
formed along lines accepted generally by civilised nations. The whole 
matter was one of education, and in actual practice a fine could not now 
be enforced if a woman were guilty of a sixth adultery offence. 

CINEMATOGRAPH. 

Lord LUGARD enquired whether cinematograph films were being 
exhibited in the territory, whether special measures had been taken to 
regulate the use of the cinematograph among the population, and 
whether films of educative value. were being shown to the natives. 

Mr. CARDINALL replied that he knew of no cinemas operating 
in the north and said that he would make enquiries in regard to the 
south. A Cinematograph Ordinance controlled the industry and the 
censorship imposed thereby was considered satisfactory. 

LABOUR. 

Mr. WEAVER expressed his thanks for the description of the manner 
in which road work was divided up among the villages (paragraph 48 
of the report). He asked whether diere was any Government control 
in the case of a road being construct«l against the advice of the District 
Commissioner. 

Mr. CARDINALL said that in such cases the work was so purely 
voluntary that it would be impossible to regulate it; more likely than 
not, the road was not even economically wanted. 

Mr. WEAVER noted that minor communal services were appor- 
tioned among, the people according to their fitness to perform them 
and that the men undertook the heavier work. As regards the mainte- 
nance of roads linking their villages with the main-road system, he 
observed that in the Cameroons such work was no longer classed 
amongst tr^r communal services but was paid compulsory labour. 

Mr. CARDINALL said that the Administration was trying to go 
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on those same lines in Togoland, and referred the Commission to the 
statement (paragraph 114 of the report) that a draft Ordinance would 
shortly be enacted giving full effect to the requirements of the Forced 
Labour Convention. 

Mr. WEAVER asked whether any natives were employed in the 
Ashanti goldhelds. It would be interesting to know whether there was 
any movement of labour out of the territory. 

Mr. CARDINALL was unable to give any information on the sub' 
ject. There was, he said, a tribal occupational tendency, one tribe, for 
instance, being chiefly interested in plate-laying on the railways; the 
choice was quite voluntary. 

Mr. WEAVER congratulated the mandatory Power on the success 
of the co-operative system in connection with cacao, and hoped that the 
system would in course of time prove equally successful for cotton. He 
suggested that co-operation on the lines of the “Better Living Sociedes*’ 
in India might help towards the soludon of the problem of excessive 
expenditure and the consumption of liquor at funeral ceremonies, etc. 

EDUCATION. 

Mile, DANNEVIG observed that progress seemed to have been made 
in education in the southern section of the territory; parents, she noted, 
were ready to pay school fees, notwithstanding the economic depression. 
Very little was said, however, about educadon in the northern section 
(paragraph 142 of the report), which comprised a population of 
170,000; no Government schools existed and, in 1932, there was only 
one mission school— at Kete Krachi, the most southerly district. The 
Roman Catholic Mission, it was stated, proposed to open another school 
near the boundary between the northern and southern sections. 

She enquired whether the mandatory Power was considering the 
possibility of creating schools in the northern part of the territory. It 
was stated that there was little demand there for education, though a 
number of children whose homes were in the mandated territory 
attended schools in the Gold Coast. The Commission would be inter- 
ested to know the attitude of the chiefs in the matter. 

Mr. CARDINALL replied that both financial and political issues 
were involved. Most of the northern territory had, until recently, 
been inhabited by people who used their bows and arrows on every 
occasion. There was a mission school at Ycndi and children could 
also attend a school close to the frontier. 

Great interest was taken in education in the southern section of the 
territory, where the sdiool attendance was proportionately larger than 
in any other part of the Gold Coast administration. 
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AI^HOL AND SPIRITS. 

Count de PENHA GARCIA felt that, so far as consumption was 
concerned, the brief but comprehensive account given in the report for 
1932 showed little change in the liquor situation in the territory since 
the advent of the mandatory Power. Alcohol played an important part 
in the life of the people, from their birth to their death, and no cere- 
mony, whether social or contractual, was complete without it. The 
mandatory Power had not been idle in the matter; it had taken .steps 
to increase the licence fees for retail stores, to reduce the hours of sale, 
and to impose higher Customs tariffs on imported liquors. All those 
measures had, however, proved unavailing, and had had an unlooked- 
for effect in the form of an alarming increase in illicit distillation. 
Natives had become expert in the making of alembics— a full descrip- 
tion was given in the report— and samples of liquor had been produced 
containing over 70 per cent of alcohol (paragraph 152). The Com- 
mission would be glad to know what measures had been taken, or were 
contemplated, by the Administration to combat that practice. It 
seemed preferable that the natives should have access to less deleterious 
beverages than those of their own distilling. He asked that information 
might be g^ven in the next report as to whether, in the Mandatory’s 
view, the increase in illicit dis^lation was the result of higher import 
duties and the increased charge for licences. 

Mr. CARDINALL agreed that the problem was a most dilHculi one, 
and stated that public opinion was against the Government in (xdice 
prosecutions and investigations. 

PUBLIC HEALTH. 

The CHAIRMAN said that, according to the report for 1931, there 
had been reason to think that sleeping-sickness was very widespread 
in the Dagomba District, in the north of the territory. The report for 
1932 (paragraph 162) stated that it was also prevalent in the southern 
Mamprussi area. The main focus of the disease had, it appeared, been 
discovered. The Commission would be glad to know what measures 
the Administration had taken to cope with it. 

The annual report for Togoland under French mandate (page 79) 
also spoke of a focus in that territory, close to the frontier of the terri- 
tory under British mandate. Were the French and British authorities 
taking concerted action against the disease? 

Mr. CARDINALL said that he would ask that full particulars 
should be given in the next report. 
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PETITIONS. 

M. PALACIOS, in his capacity as Rapporteur, recalled that a petition 
had been received from the chief and inhabitants of Woam(S in Togo- 
lanc! under French mandate, in which they claimed the right to lanH 
situated in the territory under British mandate and which the inhabi- 
tants of Honuta, in the latter territory, also claimed. The Government 
of the United Kingdom had not sent any observations on that petition. 

The CHAIRMAN referred to a letter dated September 25th, 1932, 
from a certain Anku Satchie, President of the Natural Rulers' Society, 
of Togoland under British- mandate, stating that, on the same date, 
he had sent a petition to the League through the intermediary of the 
mandatory Power. That petition had not yet reached the League. 

CLOSE OF THE HEABING. 

The CHAIRMAN expressed the Commission’s thanks to Mr. 
Cardinall for his valuable co-operation in the exam i na tion of the 
annual report. 

24. A SAMPLE MINORITIES TREATY (CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 
SEPTEMBER 10, 1919) (Extmett) « 


The boundary adjustments of the peace settlement created a serious prob- 
lem of national minorities. President Wilson resdized at the time that making 
was "more lively to disturb the peace of the world than the treatment which 
might in certain circumstances be meted out to minorities.” Hence, through 
special minorities guarantees, abosst thirty midion people scattered through- 
out central and eastern Europe were placed under League guardianship. 
Minorities guarantees were written into the peace treaties with Austria, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey. Special minorities treaties were signed, 
sometimes under protest, by Poland, Rumania, Greece, Yugoslavia, and 
Czechoslovakia. The Czechoslovak treaty is herewith reproduced. It was 
signed at Saint-Germain-en-Laye on September 10, 1919, and became trffec- 
tive on fsdy 16, 1920. 


^ Extract from the Treaty between the United States of America, the Britith Empire, 
Eranee, Italy and Japan and Cxeehotloaakia, Sitned at Samt-Cermain-en-Laye on Sefient- 
ber lOth, 1919, in licague of Natwni, i^teetion of Lingtdstie, Eaeud and Religiout 
Minorities by the league of Kadont. Protisiont Contained in the Various Instruments at 
Present in Poree, Geneva, l!Ki7, pp. 90-94. 
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Whereas the peoples of Bohemia, of Moravia and of part of Silcsi.i, 
as well as the peoples of Slovakia, have decided of their own free will 
to unite, and have in fact united, in a permanent union for the piirjiosc 
of far ming a single sovereign independent State under the title of the 
Czecho-Slovak Republic; and 

Whereas the Ruthene peoples to the south of the Carpathians have 
adhered to this union, and 

Whereas the Czecho-Slovak Republic in fact exercises sovereignty 
over the aforesaid territories and has already been recognised as a 
sovereign independent State by the other High Contracting Parties; 

The United States of America, the British Empire, France, Italy and 
Japan on the one hand, confirming their recognition of the Czecho- 
slovak State as a sovereign and independent member of the Family 
of Nations within the boundaries which have been or may be deter- 
mined in accordance with the terms of the Treaty of Peace with Austria 
of even date; 

Czecho-Slovakia on the other hand, desiring to conform her institu- 
dons to the principles of liberty and justice, and to give a sure guarantee 
to all the inhabitants of the territories over which she has assumed 
sovereignty; 

The Hi^ Contracting Pardes, anxious to assure the execution of 
Ardcle 57 of the said Treaty of Peace with Austria;^" 

Have . • . agreed as follows: 

CHAPTER I. 

Aancua 1. 

Czecho-Slovakia undertakes that the sdpulations contained in Arti- 
cles 2 to 8 of this Chapter shall be recognised as fundamental laws and 
that no law, regulation or offidai acdon shall conflict or interfere with 
these stipulations, nor shall any law, reguladon or oflicial action prevail 
over them. 

Articis 2. 

Czecho-Slovakia undertakes to assure full and complete protection 
of life and liberty to all inhabitants of Czecho-Slovakia without dis- 
tinction of birth, nadonality, language, race or religion. 

**Thu utide teadii 'The Czecho-Slovak State accepts and agreei to embody in a 
Treaty vvith the Prindpal Allied and Asndated Powers such provisiant as may be deemed 
necessary by these Powers to proMt the interests of inhabitants ot that State who ditter 
from the ^oi% of the population in race, language or reli^n.”— Cd. 
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All inhabitanls of Czecho-Slovakia shall be entitled to the free exer- 
cise, whether public or private, of any creed, religion or belief, whose 
practices are not inconsistent with public order or public morals. 

Article 3. 

Subject to the spec!.-!! provisions of the Treaties mentioned below, 
Czecho-Slovakia admits and declares to be Czecho-Slovak nationals 
ipso facto and without the requirement of any formality German, 
Austrian or Hungarian nationals habitually resident or possessing 
rights of citizenship (pertinenza, Heimatavcht), as the case may be, 
at the date of the coming into force of the present Treaty in territory 
which is or may be recognised as forming part of Czecho-Slovakia under 
the Treaties with Germany, Austria or Hungary respectively, or under 
any Treaties which may be concluded for the purpose of completing 
the present settlement. 

Nevertheless, the persons referred to above who are over eighteen 
years of age will be entitled under the conditions contained in the said 
Treaties to opt for any other nationality which may be open to them. 
Option by a husband will cover his wife and option by parents will 
cover their children under eighteen years of age. . . . 


« • • • * 

Article 6. 

All persons born in Czecho-Slovak territory who are not born 
nn tinnalfj of another State shall ipso facto become Czecho-Slovak 
nationals. 


Article 7. 

All Czecho-Slovak nationals shall be equal before the law and shall 
enjoy the i ?atne civil and political rights without distinction as to race, 
language or religion. 

Differences of religion, creed or confession Aall not prqudice any 
Czecho-Slovak national in matters relating to the enjoyment of civil or 
pnli^ral rights, as for instance admission to public employments, func- 
tions and honours, or the exercise of professions and industries. 

No restriction shall be imposed on the free use by any Czecho-Slovak 
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national of any language in private intercourse, in commerce, in 
religion, in the press or publication of any kind, or at public meetings. 

Notwithstanding any establishment by the Czccho-Sluvak (Govern- 
ment of an ofScial language, adequate facilities shall be given to 
Czecho-Slovak nationals of non-Czech speech for the use of their 
languag e, either orally or in writing, before the courts. 

Article S. 

Czecho-Slovak nationals who belong to racial, religious nr linguistic 
minorities shall enjoy the same treatment and security in l.nv and in 
fact as the other Czecho-Slovak nationals. In particular, they shall have 
an equal right to establish, manage and control at their own expense, 
charitable, religious and social insdtutions, schools and other educa- 
tional establishments, with the right to use their own language and to 
exercise their religion freely therein. 

Article 9. 

Czecho-Slovakia will provide in the public educational system in 
towns and districts in which a considerable proportion of Czecho- 
slovak nationals of other than Czech speech arc residents adci|uatc 
facilities for ensuring tliat the instruction shall be given to the children 
of such Czecho-Slovak nationals through the medium of their own 
language. This provision shall not prevent the Czecho-Slovak Govern- 
ment from making the teaching of the Czech language obligatory, 

In towns and districts where there is a considerable projfxirtion of 
Czecho-Slovak nationals belonging to racial, religious or linguistic 
minorities, these minorides shall be assured an equitable share in the 
enjoyment and applicadon of the sums which may be provided out of 
public funds under the State, municipal or other budget, for educa- 
tional, religious or charitable purposes. 

CHAPTER n. 

Article 10. 

Czecho-Slovakia undertakes to constitute the Ruthene territory south 
of the Carpathians within frontiers delimited by the Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers as an autonomous unit within the Czecho- 
slovak State, and to accord to it the fullest degree of self-government 
compadble with the unity of the Czecho-Slovak State. 
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Article 11. 

The Ruthcnc territory south o£ the Carpathians shall possess a special 
Diet. This Diet shall have powers of legislation in all linguistic, scho- 
lastic and religious questions, in matters of local administration, and in 
other questions which the laws of the Czecho-Slovak State may assign 
to it. 1 he Governor of the Ruthene territory shall be appointed by the 
President of the Czecho-Slovak Republic and shall be responsible to 
the Ruthene Diet. 

Article 12. 

Czecho-Slovakia agrees that officials in the Ruthene territory will be 
chosen as far as possible from the inhabitant of this territory. 

Article 13. 

Czecho-Slovakia guarantees to the Ruthene territory equitable rep- 
resentation in the legislative assembly of the Czecho-Slovak Republic, 
to which Assembly it will send deputies elected according to the con- 
stitution of the Czecho-Slovak Republic. These deputies will not, how- 
ever, have the right of voting in the Czecho-Slovak Diet upon legisla- 
tive questions of the same kind as those assigned to the Ruthene Diet. 

Article 14. 

Czecho-Slovakia agrees that the stipulations of Chapters I and II so 
far as they affect persons belonging to racial, religbus or linguistic 
minorities constitute obligations of international concern and shall be 
placed under the guarantee of the League of Nations. They shall not be 
modified without the consent of a majority of the Council of the League 
of Nations. The United States, the British Empire, France, Italy and 
Japan hereby agree not to withhold their assent from any modification 
in these Articles which is in due form assented to by a majority of the 
Council of the League of Nations. 

Czecho-Slovakia agrees that any member of the Council of the 
League of Nations shall have the right to bring to the attention of the 
Council any infraction, or any danger of infraction, of any of these 
nhltggrinns, and that the Council may thereupon take such action and 
give such direction as it may deem proper and effective in the circum- 

St£lIlCCSi • ■ • 
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25. THE LEAGUE COMMISSIONER'S REPORT ON THE FINANCIAT, 
RECONSTRUCTION OF HUNGARY, 1926 (Exrraus) 


Vduable financial assistance was rendered by the League to some of the 
smaller states of the world. The financitd reconstruction of Hungary, with 
League aid, was conspicuously successful. The League commissioner whose 
final report is given below was Jeremiah Smith, Jr., of Boston. 


To the Council of the League of Nations: 

I have the honour to submit to the Council of the League of Nations 
my Twenty-fifth and final Report. Owing to my attendance at the 
meeting of the Council in Geneva during the period when the monthly 
report for May ordinarily would have been prepared, this report covers 
the months of both May and June 1926. 

I, ■IRRMINATION OF BUDGET CXJNTROL AND GENERAL SUPERVISION. 

The fiscal year of the Hungarian Government ended on June 30th, 
and provisional accounts show a budget surplus for the year of approxi- 
matdy 62 million gold crowns. Closed accounts may be expected to 
show a somewhat larger surplus. 

Since the reconstruction plan came into operation on May 1st, 1924, 
the Hungarian Government has completed two full financial years, 
each with a substantial budget surplus. As this result had long been 
foreseen, the Cbundl of the League of Nations, at its meeting held in 
Geneva on June 10th, after hearing the report of the Financial Com> 
mittee of the Council, declared: “that, the financial stability of Hungary 
being assured, the functions of the Commissioner-General shall be 
brought to an end on June 30th, 1926, in pursuance of para. 10 of 
Ardc^ VI of Protocol H." 

As Article VI of Protocol 11 established the control of the budget 
and the general supervision of the execution of the reconstruction pro- 
gramme by a Commissioner-General, the termination of his duties puts 
an end to any such control and supervision, and Hungary now assumes 
full responsibility for the management of its own finances. While the 
level of the budget is somewhat higher than that contemplated in the 
original programme of reconstruction, there seems no substantial reason 

V ' " " ' 

*^From the TtvetttyrFifth (Final) Report by the Contmiitioner^eneral of the League 
of Nations for Hungary, May ItP-fme 30th, 1926, in League o£ Nndona, Official Joumd 
1926, pp. 1176-1178. 
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of the Reconstruction Loan. In these two cases the Council atlnptcd 
the following procedure, which is the same as that ])reviously estab- 
lished in the case of Austria: 

(a) Under the terms of Protocol II (Art. XI, 1), the Trustees of the 
Reconstruction Loan succeed to the duties of the Commissioner-General 
in the control of the special account of the revenues pledged for the 
security of the Reconstruction Loan, and, after retaining the amounts 
necessary to meet the service of the Loan, arc to transfer the balance 
to the Hungarian Government. 

(b) The Reconstruction Loan issued in 1924 produced a net amount 
of approximately 233 million gold crowns, which was to be used for 
the purpose of meedng budget deficits during a period of two and 
a-haif years, which it was contemplated might be necessary to balance 
the budget. About 70 million gold crowns was used fur this purpose 
for the budget year ending June 30th, 1924, and none of the Recon- 
struction Loan has been used for a similar purpose since that date. 
From time to time, the expenditure of 100 million gold crowns addi- 
tional from the Reconstruction Loan has been authorised by the Council 
of the League of Nations, on the recommendation of the Financial 
Committee, for capital investments by the Hungarian Government, of 
which 50 million gold crowns was to be spent during the budget year 
ended June 30th, 1926, and 50 million gold crowns was authori.<icd 
in December 1925 for the budget year July 1st, 1926-June 30th, 1927. 
The balance remaining— approximately 81 million gold crowns — ^is to 
be retained in liquid form in a separate account managed by a person 
to be appointed by the Financial Committee, except in so far as it is 
released for expenditure within the budget for such purposes as the 
Council, on the recommendation of the Financial Committee, may from 
time to time approve, and for this purpose the Financial Committee 
has appointed M. ter Meulen, who will have the assistance of an agent 
residing at Budapest Inasmuch as the capital investment programme 
of the Hungarian Government has been fully provided for up to July 
Ist, 1927, it was deemed unnecessary at this stage to authorise any 
releases beyond that date. 

On making his final report, the Commissioner-General takes this 
occasion to express his thanks to the Council of the League and its 
competent organisations, and especially the Financial Committee, for 
the support, advice and assistance which he has constantly received 
from foem, and, further, to express his gratitude to the Hungarian 
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Government and the Hungarian people for the uniform kindness and 
courtesy with which he has been treated by all with whom he has come 
in contact. Without the co-operation of both the Government and the 
people, it would have been impossible to make any satisfactory progress 
with the reconstruction plan, and this has been completely given at 
every stage of the work, 

II. OBJECTS AND RESULTS OF THE RECONSTRUCTION PLAN. 

The causes which made it necessary for Hungary to ask the League 
of Nations for assistance in 1923 have been admirably stated in the 
preface to the documents relating to the reconstruction plan, which were 
issued by the League of Nations in April 1924. Briefly summarised, 
they are as follows: 

Disorganisation caused by the war and consequent loss of territory, 
political difficulties, internal and external, which folbwed the Armistice, 
the undetermined liability for reparations and the difficulty of reor- 
ganising a jxilitical and commercial establishment designed for a much 
larger country presented obstacles which could not be overcome. The 
budget became unbalanced, current expense was met from note infla- 
tion, which produced a continually increasing depreciation of the cur- 
rency, and the only means of arresting it became a foreign loan to meet 
the budget deficit during the period necessary for financial reorganisa- 
tion. The League entrusted the preparation of a suitable plan to its 
Financial Committee. The entire success of this experiment depended 
upon the preparation of the plan and too much praise cannot be given 
to the Financial Committee of the League for the ability shown in this 
task. The Committee had the wisdom and courage to prepare a plan 
based upon sound financial principles which had been tested under 
normal conditions. Many people doubted the efficacy of such a plan 
under the abnormal conditions which prevailed at that time in Hun- 
gary, but the Committee rejected many of the theories which were 
then being put forward as necessary to correct abnormal conditions 
and preferred to rely upon principles which had stood the test of time. 
The result has vindicated the judgment of the Committee, 

The principal features of the plan were: 

(i) Definite setdement of the reparation liability for 20 yeaw, 
which was obtained through a decision of the Reparation Comnais- 
sion, fixing annual payments on account of reparations until 1944, at 
an average rate of 10 million gold crowns a year. 
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(2) The stoppage of inflation through the creation of n central 
bank of issue, with the exclusive privilege of issuing banknotes, 
divorced from political control and forbidden to loan money to the 
State or any of its subdivisions without adequate sccuriiy. Tlic 
ultimate adoption of the free exchange of notes for golil is contem- 
plated by this plan. 

(3) The issue of an international loan, secured on some of the most 
productive revenues of the State, for the purpose of covering budget 
deficits until June 30th, 1926, when it was expected that the budget 
would be in a state of permanent equilibrium. 

(4) The preparation of a budget covering the period up to June 
30di, 1926, and the appointment of a Commissioner-General to super- 
vise the execudon of the whole programme and to control the 
expenditure of the proceeds of the Loan as well as the revenues 
pledged to secure the service of the Loan, with power to regulate 
expenditure and revenue in case the Government should fall behind 
the reconstruction programme. 

(5) The adoption of a centralised system of Treasury receipts and 
disbursements, which would give exact knowledge of the cash posi- 
tion of the Treasury at all times. 

The execution of the plan has proved even more succc.ssful than 
anticipated. As was expected, there was a large deficit for the financial 
year ending June 30th, 1924, which was met from the proceeds of the 
Reconstruction Loan. Since July 1st, 1924, the budget has been in a 
state of equilibrium, and it has been unnecessary to expend any of the 
proceeds of the Reconstruction Loan for budgetary deficits. This sur- 
prising result is not due to reductions in expenditure— for none was 
contemplated by the plan— but to tinexpected increases in the estimated 
revenue of the State over the conservative estimates of the plan due to 
the stabilisation of the currency and the increased confidence which 
followed it. The currency has been stable since the National Bank was 
opened on June 24th, 1924, and the Bank has ample reserves for the 
maintenance of the currency. 

It should not be forgotten that the Financial Committee of the 
League, in its original report pointed out that the problem which con- 
fionted Hungary was a double one: financial and budgetary on the one 
hand and Gnomic on the other. It further pointed out that the re- 
sponsibility of the League should be expressly limited to remedying 
the budgetary and financial position. “The necessary economic adapta- 
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tion must be effected by Hungary itself; the essential contribution (of 
the League) is to give a stable basis on which this adaptation can take 
place." The League has now done all that it undertook to do— to 
create a sound budgetary and financial position, which is necessary 
to establish a firm foundadon for the future upon which the complete 
economic recovery of Hungary can take place. Economic conditions 
have slowly and steadily improved since the plan became effeedve, and 
if the present position is maintained by Hungary itself, the economic 
conditions should continue to improve until they reach at least the 
normal prc'war condidons. 



CHAPTER 3 

REPARATION, DEBTS, DEPRESSION 
26. THE GERMAN REPARATION BILL, MAY 5, 1921 ^ 


The ttts\s of compiling Germany's reparation debt and formtdating a 
method of payment toere entrusted by the Paris Peace Conference to a special 
Repai'otion Commission. This body, which came to be composed of one 
representative each from Great Britain, Prance, Italy, and Belgium, an- 
nounced its plan on April 28, 1921. The indemnity figure stipulated (132 
billion gold i}^arl(s) was three times as high as that proposed by economic 
experts at the conference, but it was endorsed by the Allied Governments 
and presented to Germany on May 5. Six days later the government of 
Chancellor Joseph Wirth accepted the bill, to prevent an Allied occupation 
of the Ruhr area. 


COVERING LETTCR, 

No. 13/279. 

Paris, May 5, 1921. 

The Reparation Commission. 

To the Kriegslastenkommission, 

The Reparation Commission has the honour to notify to the German 
Government, in the enclosed document, the Schedule of Payments 
prescribing the time and manner for securing and discharging the 
entire obligation of Germany for reparation under Articles 231, 232 and 
233 of the Treaty of Versailles. 

{Signed) Dubois. 

John Bradbury. 
Salvago Raggi. 
Delacroix. 

^Reparation Commisiion, Puhtietaions, 717; Offieitd Doaiments gelative to the Ameuat 
of PaymeMa to be Effected by Germany under Keparatiout Aeeomt, vol. I (May 1, 1921* 
]idy 1, 1922), lEa Majeaty’i Stationery OfEce, London, 1922, pp. 4-9. 
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SCHEDULE OF PAYMENTS. 

Prescribing the time and manner for securing and discharging the 
entire obligation of Germany for reparation under Articles Til, 
2J2 and 233 of the Treaty of Versadles, 

The Rcpariitinn Commission has, in accordance with Article 233 o£ 
the Treaty of Versailles, fixed the time and manner for securing and 
discharging the entire obligation of Germany for Reparation under 
Articles 231, 232 and 233 of the Treaty — as follows: 

This determination is without prejudice to the duty of Germany to 
make restitution under Article 238 or to other obligations under the 
Treaty. 

Article 1. 

Germany will perform in the manner laid down in this Schedule her 
obligation to pay the total fixed in accordance with Articles 231, 232 and 
233 of the Treaty of Versailles by the Commission, viz., 132 milliards 
of gold marks less: 

(a) The amount already paid on account of Reparation, {b) sums 
which may (rum time to time be credited to Germany in respect of 
State properties in ceded territories, etc., and (c) any sums received 
from other enemy or ex-enemy Powers in respect of which the Com- 
mission may decide that credit should be given to Germany, plus the 
amount of the Belgian debt to the Allies, the amounts of these deduc- 
tions and addition to be determined later by the Commission. 

Article 2. 

Germany shall create and deliver to the Commission in substitution 
for bonds already delivered or delivered under paragraph 12 (c) of 
Annex II of Part VIII (Reparation) of the Treaty of Versailles the 
bonds hereafter described. 

A. — Bonds for the amount of 12 milliards gold mar\s. 

These bonds shall be created and delivered at latest on July 1, 1921. 
There shall be an annual payment from fund (sic) to be provided by 
Germany as prescribed in this Schedule in eadi year from May 1, 1921, 
equal in amount to 6 per cent, of the nominal value of the issued bonds, 
out of which there shall be paid interest at S per cent, per annum 
payable half-yearly on the bonds outstanding at any time, and the bal- 
ance to sinking fund for the redemption of the bonds by annual 
drawings at par. 
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These bonds are hereinafter referred to as bonds of Scries (A). 

"B.— Bonds for a further amount of 38 milliards gold marl^s. 

These bonds shall be created and delivered at the latest on November 
1, 1921. 

There shall be an annual payment from funds to be provided by 
Germany as prescribed in this Schedule in each year from November 1, 
1921, equal in amount to 6 per cent, of the nominal value of the issued 
bonds out of which there shall be paid interest at 5 per cent, per annum 
payable half-yearly on the bonds outstanding at any time and the 
balance to sinking fund for the redemption of the bonds by annual 
drawings at par. 

These bonds are hereinafter referred to as bonds of Series (B). 

Ci— Bonds for 82 milliards of gold marl{s, subject to such subsequent 
adjustment by creation or cancellation of bonds as may be required 
under Article 1. 

These bonds shall be created and delivered to the Reparation Com- 
mission, without coupons attached, at the latest on 1st November, 1921. 
They shall be issued by the Commission as and when it is .satisfied that 
the payments which Germany is required to make in pursuance of this 
schedule are sufficient to provide for the payment of interest and sinking 
fund on such bonds. There shall be an annual payment from funds 
to be provided by Germany as prescribed in this schedule in each year 
from the date of issue by the Reparation Commission equal in amount 
to 6 per cent, of the nominal value of the issued bonds out of which 
shall be paid interest at 5 per cent, per annum payable half-yearly on 
the bonds outstanding at any time and the balance to sinking fund for 
the redemption of the bonds by annual drawings at par. 

The German Government shall supply to the Commission coupon- 
sheets for such bonds as and when issued by the Commission. 

These bonds are hereinafter referred to as bonds of Series (C). 

Akhclb 3. 

The bonds provided for in Article 2 shall be signed by the German 
Government as bearer bonds, in sudt form and in such denominations 
as the Commission shall prescribe for the purpose of making them 
marketable, and shall be free of all German taxes and charges of every 
description present or future. 
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Subject to the provisions of Articles 2^ and 251 of the Treaty of 
Versailles, these bonds shall be secured on the whole of the assets and 
revenues of the German Empire and the German States, and in par* 
ticular on the assets and revenues specified in Article 7 of this schedule. 
The Service of bonds of Series (A), (B) and (C) shall be a first, 
second and third charge respecdvely on said assets and revenues and 
shall be met by payments to be made by Germany under this schedule. 

Article 4. 

Germany shall pay in each year until the redemption of the bonds 
provided for in Article 2 by means of the sinking funds attached 
thereto: — 

(1) The sum of 2 milliard gold marks; . 

(2) {a) A sum equivalent to 25 per cent, of the value of her exports 

in each period of twelve months starting from May 1, 1921, 
as determined by the Commission, 

or 

(b) Alternately an equivalent amount as fixed in accordance 
with any other index proposed by Germany and accepted 
by the Commission; 

(3) A further sum equivalent to 1 per cent, of the value of her exports 
as above defined or[,] alternately, an equivalent amount fixed as pro- 
vided in (b) above. 

Provided always that when Germany shall have discharged her 
obligations under this schedule, other than her liability in respect of 
outstanding Bonds, the amount to be paid in each year under this 
paragraph shall be reduced to the amount required in that year to 
the interest and sinking fund on the bonds then outstanding. 

Subject to the provisions of Article 5 the payments to be made in 
respect of paragraph (1) above shall be made quarterly on or before 
January 15, April 15, July 15, and October 15 each year and the pay- 
ments in respect of paragraphs (2) and (3) above shall be made quar- 
terly on or before February 15, May 15, August 15 and November 
15, and ralm lared on the basis of the exports in the last quarter but 
one preceding that quarter, the first payment to be made on or before 
November 15, 1921, to be calculated on the basis of the exports in die 
three months ending July 31, 1921. 
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Article 5. 

Germany shall pay within 25 days from this notification one milliard 
gold marks in gold or approved foreign currencies or approved foreign 
bills or in drafts at three months on the German Treasury cnd()r.sei.l 
by approved German banks and payable in pounds sterling in London, 
in francs in Paris, in dollars in New York or any currency in any other 
place designated by the Commission. These payments will be treated 
as the first two quarterly instalments of payments provided in Article 
4 (1°). 

Article 6. 

The Commission wilif,] within 25 days from this notification, in ac- 
cordance with paragraph 12 A (</), Annex II of the Treaty as amended, 
establish the special Sub-Commission to be called the Committee of 
Guarantees. 

The Committee of Guarantees will consist of representatives of the 
Allied Powers now represented on the Reparation Commission, includ- 
ing a representative of the United States of America in the event of that 
Government desiring to make the appointment. 

The Committee shall co-opt not more than three representatives of 
nationals of other Powers whenever it shall appear to the Commission 
that a sufficient portion of the bonds to be issued under this schedule 
is held by nationals of such Powers to justify their representation on 
the Committee of Guarantees. 

Article 7. 

The Committee of Guarantees will be charged with the duty of secur- 
ing the application of Articles 241 and 248 of the Treaty of Versailles. 

It shall supervise the application to the service of the Bonds provided 
for in ^ticle 2 of the funds assigned as security for the payments to 
be made by Germany under Article 4. The funds to be so assigned 
shall be: 

( 0 ) The proceeds of all German maritime and land Customs duties, 
and in particular the proceeds of all Import and Export duties; 

{b) Proceeds of a levy of ^ per cent, on the value of all exports from 
Germany except those exports upon which a levy of not less than 
25 per cent, is applied under the legislation referred to in Article 9; 

(c) The proceeds of such direct or indirect taxes or any other funds 
as may be proposed by the German Government and accepted 
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by the Committee of Guarantees in addition to or in substitution 
for the funds specified in (a) and {b) above. 

The assigned funds shall be paid to accounts to be opened in the 
name of the Committee and supervised by it, in gold or in foreign 
currencies approved by the Committee. 

The equivalent of the 25 per cent, levy referred to in paragraph (b) 
shall be paid in German currency by the German Government to the 
exporter. 

The German Goveriunent shall notify to the Committee of Guaran- 
tees any proposed action which may tend to diminish the proceeds of 
any of the assigned funds and shall, if the Committee demand it, sub- 
stitute some other approved funds. 

The Committee of Guarantees shall be charged further with the duty 
of conducting on behalf of the Commission the e x am ination provided 
for in paragraph 12 (b) of Annex II to Part VIII of the IVeaty of 
Versailles and of verifying on behalf of the Commission, and if neces- 
sary of correcting, the amount declared by the German Government 
as the value of German exports for the purpose of the calculation of 
the sum payable in each year or quarter under Article 4 (2) and the 
amounts of the funds assigned under this Article to the service of the 
bonds. 

The Committee shall be endtled to take such measures as it may 
deem necessary for the proper discharge of its duties. 

The Committee of Guarantees is not authorised to interfere in Ger- 
man administradon. 


Article 8. 

In accordance with paragraph 9 (2) of Annex II as amended[,] Ger- 
many shall on demand, subject to the prior approval of the Commis- 
sion, provide such material and labour as any of the Allied Powers 
may require towards the restoradon of the devastated areas of that 
Power, or to enable any Allied Power to proceed with the restoration 
or the development of its industrial or economic life. The value of 
such material and labour shall be determined in each case by a valuer 
appointed by Germany and a valuer appointed by the Power con- 
cerned, and, in default of agreement, by a referee nominated by the 
Commission. 
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This provision as to valuation does not apply to deliveries under 
Annexes III, IV, V, and VI to Part VIII o£ the Treaty.® 

Article 9. 

Germany shall take every necessary measure of legislative and ad- 
ministrative action to facilitate the operation of the German Reparation 
(Recovery) Act, 1921, in fora in the United Kingdom, and of any 
similar legislation enacted by any Allied Power, so long as such legis> 
lation remains in force. Payments effected by the operation of such 
legislation shall be credited to Germany on account of the payments 
to be made by her under Article 4 (2). 

The equivalent in German currency shall he paid by the German 
Government to the exporter. 

Article 10. 

Payment for all servias rendered, all deliveries in kind and all re- 
aipts under Article 9 shall be made to the Reparation Commi.ssion 
by the Allied Power reaiving the same in cash or current couixins 
within one month of the receipt thereof, and shall be credited to Ger- 
many on account of the payments to be made by her under Article 4. 

Article 11. 

The sum payable under Article 4 (3) and any surplus reaipts by 
the Commission under Article 4 (1) and (2) in each year, not re- 
quired for the payment of interest and sinking fund on bunds out- 
standing in that year, shall be aaumulated and applied so far as they 
will extend, at such dmes as the Commission may think fit, by the 
Commission in paying simple interest not exaeding per ant. per 
annum, from May 1, 1921, to May 1, 1926, and thereafter at a rate not 
excading 5 per cent, on the balance of the debt not covered by the 
bonds then issued. 

The interest on such balana of the debt shall not be cumulative. No 
interest thereon shall be payable otherwise than as provided in this 
paragraph. 

Article 12. 

The present schedule does not modify the provisions securing the 
execution of the Treaty of Versailles, which are applicable to ^ stipu- 
lations of the present sdiedule. 

^Thete annexes rdaie meiiily to spedfic replacementi in kind, such as leplacementi of 
metchant veiielt, cattls, and eoal< — Sd. 
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27. THE BALFOUR NOTE OF AUGUST 1, 1922 » 


As a step toward easing the European financial situation, the British in 
1922 announced their willingness, in effect, to cancel all war debts and repa- 
ration due them provided the United States lH(ewise remitted her war debts. 

Foreign Office, August 1, 1922. 

Your Excellency, 

As your Excellency is aware, the general question of the French debt 
to this country has not as yet been the subject of any formal communi- 
cation between the two Governments, nor are His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment anxious to raise it at the present moment. Recent events, however, 
leave them little choice in the matter, and they feel compelled to lay 
before the French Government their views on certain aspects of the 
situation created by the present condition of international indebtedness. 

Speaking in general terms, the war debts, exclusive of interest, due 
to Great Britain at the present moment amount in the aggregate to 
about £3,400,000,000, of which Germany owes £1,450,000,000, Russia 
£650,000,000, and our allies £1300,000,000. On the other hand, Great 
Britain owes the United States about a quarter of this sum— say 
£850,000,000, at par of exchange, together with interest accrued since 
1919. 

No international discussion has yet taken place on the unexampled 
situation pardally disclosed by these figures; and, pending a settlement 
which would go to the root of the problem, His Majesty’s Government 
have silently abstained from making any demands upon their allies, 
either for the payment of interest or the repayment of capital. But, 
if action in the matter has hitherto been ^deemed inopportune, this is 
not because His Majesty’s Goveriunent either underrate the evils of 
the present state of aJGEairs, or because they are reluctant to make large 
sacrifices to bring it to an end. On the contrary, they are prepared, if 
such a policy formed part of a satisfactory international setdement, to 
remit all the debts due to Great Britain by our allies in respect of loans, 
or by Germany in respect of reparations. 

"From letter of the Earl of Balfour to the French and other ambaaiadoia, August 
1, 1922, in Despatch to the RepretentaHves of France, ltdy, Serb-CraatShvene State, 
Ranmanitt, Poriugd and Greece at London Respecting War Debts, Presented to Parliament 
by Command of Hit Majesty, Miac. No. 5 (1922), Cmd. 1737, His Majeaty'i Stationery 
Office, London, 1922,' pp. 2-4. 
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Recent events, however, make such a policy difficult of accomplish- 
ment. With the most perfect courtesy, and in the exercise of their 
undoubted rights, the American Government have required this coun- 
try to pay the interest accrued since 1919 on the Anglo-American debt, 
to convert it from an unfunded to a funded debt, and to repay it by 
a sinking fund in twenty-five years. Such a procedure is clearly in 
accordance with the original contract. His Majesty's Government make 
no complaint of it; they recognise their obligations and are prepared 
to fulfil them. But evidently they cannot do so without profoundly 
modifying the course which, in different circumstances, they would 
have wished to pursue. They cannot treat the repayment of the Anglo- 
American loan as if it were an isolated incident in which only the 
United States of America and Great Britain had any concern. It is 
but one of a connected series of transactions, in which this country ap- 
pears sometimes as debtor, sometimes as creditor, and, if our undoubted 
obligations as a debtor are to be enforced, our not less undoubted 
rights as a creditor cannot be left wholly in abeyance. 

His Majesty’s Government do not conceal the fact that they adopt 
this change of policy with the greatest reluctance. It is true that Great 
Britain is owed more than it owes, and that, if all inter-Allied war debts 
were pud, the British Treasury would, on balance, be a large gainer 
by the trarisaction. But can the present world situation be looked at 
only from this narrow financial standpoint? It is true that many of 
the Allied and Associated Powers are, as between each other, creditors 
or debtors, or both. But they were, and are, much more. They were 
partners in the greatest international effort ever made in the cause 
of freedom; and they are still partners in dealing with some, at least, 
of its results. Their debts were incurred, their loans were made, not 
for the separate advantage of particular States, but for a great purpose 
common to them all, and that purpose has been, in the main, accom- 
plished. 

To generous minds it can never be agreeable, although, for reasons 
of State, it may perhaps be necessary, to regard the monetary aspect 
of this great event as a thing apart, to be torn from its historical set- 
ting and treated as no more than an ordinary coznmercial dealing 
between traders who borrow and capitalists who lend. There are, more- 
over, reasons of a different order, to which I have already referred, 
which increase the distaste with which His Majesty’s Government 
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adopt so fundamental an alteration in method of dealing with loans 
to allies. The economic ills from which the world is suffering are due 
to many causes, moral and material, which are quite outside the scope 
of this despatch. But among them must certainly be reckoned the 
weight of international indebtedness, with ail its unhappy effects upon 
credit and exhange, upon national production and international trade. 
The peoples of all countries long for a spttdy return to the normal. 
But how can the normal be reached while conditions so abnormal are 
permitted to prevail? And how can these conditions be cured by any 
remedies that seem at present likely to be applied? 

For evidently the policy hitherto pursued by this country of refusing 
to make demands upon its debtors is only tolerable so bng as it is 
generally accepted. It cannot be right that one partner in the common 
enterprise should recover all that she has lent, and that another, while 
recovering nothing, should be required to pay all that she has borrowed. 
Such a procedure is contrary to every principle of natural justice and 
cannot be expected to commend itself to the people of this country. 
They are sufferihg from an unparalleled burden of taxation, from 
an immense diminution in national wealth, from serious want of em- 
ployment, and from the severe curtailment of useful expenditure. These 
evils are courageously borne. But were they to be increased by an 
arrangement which, however legitimate, is obviously one-sided, the 
British taxpayer vrould inevitably ask why he should be singled out to 
bear a burden which others are bound to share. 

To such a question there can be but one answer, and I am convinced 
that Allied opinion will admit its justice. But while His Majesty’s 
Government are thus regretfully constrained to request the French 
Government to make arrangements for dealing to the best of their 
ability with Anglo-French bans, they desire to explain that the amount 
of interest and repayment for whidi they ask depends not so much 
on what France and other Allies owe to Great Britain as on what Great 
Britain has to pay America. The policy favoured by His Majesty is, 
as I have already observed, that of surrending their share of German 
reparation, and writing oif, through one great transaction, the whole 
body of inter-Allied mdebtedness. But, if this be found impossible of 
accomplishment, we wish it to be understood that we do not in any 
event desire to make a profit out of any less satisfactory arrangement. 
In no circumstances do we propose to ask more from our debtors 
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than is necessary to pay to our creditors. And, while we do not ask 
for more, all will admit that we can hardly be content with less. For 
it should not be forgotten, though it sometimes is, that our liabilities 
were incurred for others, not for ourselves. The food, the raw material, 
the munitions required by the immense military and naval efforts of 
Great Britain and half the £2,000,000,000 advanced to allies were pro> 
vided, not by means of foreign loans, but by internal borrowing and 
war taxation. Unfortunately, a similar policy was beyond the power 
of other European nations. Appeal was therefore made to the Govern- 
ment of the United States; and under the arrangement then arrived 
at the United States insisted, in substance if not in form, that, though 
our allies were to spend the money, it was only on our security that 
they were prepared to lend it. This co-operative effort was of infinite 
value to the common cause, but it cannot be said that the r61e assigned 
in it to this country was one of special privilege or advantage. 

Before concluding I may be permitted to offer one further observa- 
tion in order to make still clearer the spirit in which His Majesty’s 
Government desire to deal with the thorny problem of international 
indebtedness. 

In an earlier passage of this despatch I pointed out that this, after 
all, is not a quesdon merely between allies. Ex-enemy countries also 
are involved ; for the greatest of all international debtors is Germany. 
Now His Majesty’s Government do not suggest that, either as a matter 
of jusdce or expediency, Germany should be relieved of her obligation 
to the other allied States. They speak only for Great Britain; and they 
content themselves with saying once again that, so deeply are they 
convinced of the economic injiuy inflicted on the world by die exisdng 
state of things that this country would be prepared (subject to the just 
claims of other parts of the Empire) to abandon all further right to 
German reparation and all claims to repayment by allies, provided 
that this renunciation formed part of a general plan by which this 
great problem could be dealt with as a whole and find a satisfactory 
solution. A general setdement would, in their view, be of more value 
to mankind than any gains that could accrue even from the most 
successful enforcement of legal obligadons. 

I have, &c. 

Bauoue. 
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28. THE DECT.ARATION OF GERMAN DEFAULT BY THE REPARA- 
TION COMMISSION, DECEMBER 26. 1922 * 


Dissatisfied with the rate of German reparation payments and indignant 
over a Berlin request for a total moratorium from the middle of 1922 until 
the end of 1924-, France appealed to the Reparation Commission to declare 
Germany in default on the delivery of telegraph poles. Over the protest of 
its British member, the commission found Germany in such default and soon 
thereafter in general default. This declaration was used as the legal basis 
for the French-Italian-Belgian occupation of the Ruhr district — the heart 
of German industry — in January 1923. ■ 


On the 20th October, 1922, the French Delegation requested the 
Commission to declare Germany in de&ult as regards its obligation 
to furnish timber to France during 1922. Under the above order all 
the sawn timber (55,000 M') should have been delivered to France 
before the 30th September, 1922, and the 200,000 telegraph poles or- 
dered by France shquld have been tendered in uncreosoted condition 
before the 30th November, 1922. The position on the 30th September, 
1922, was as follows: 
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On the 30th November, the deliveries were still considerably in 
arrears and, on the 1st December, the Commission formally heard the 
representatives of the German Government on the subject. 

On the 26th December, 1922, after careful examination of the German 
defence, the Commission took the following decision: 

“(1) It was unanimously decided that Germany had not executed in 

* Beporatian Commission, ViMieadons, V: Report on the Worh of the Reparation Com- 
mutton from 1920 to 1922, His Majesty’s Stationery OfiSce, Lon^, 1923, pp. 141-143. 
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their entirety the orders passed under Annex IV, Part VIII of 
the Treaty of Versailles, for deliveries of timber to France 
during 192. 

(2) It was decided by a majority, the British Delegate voting against 
this decision, that this non-execution constituted a default by 
Germany in her obligations within the meaning of paragraph 
17 of Annex II.® 

(3) It was decided by a majority, the British Delegate abstaining 
from voting, to recall to the Governments concerned that in 
its letter of March 21st, 1922, fixing the payments to be made 
by Germany during the current year, the Commission had made 
the following statement: 

Tf the Reparation Commission finds, in the course of the year 
192, that deliveries in kind called for by France or her nationals, 
or by any other Power entitled to reparation or its nationals, 
in accordance with the procedure laid down by the Treaty or 
in virtue of a procedure approved by the Reparation Commis- 
sion and within the limits of the figures above indicated have 
not been effected by reason of obstruction on the part of the 
German Government or on the part of its organisations, or by 
reason of a breach of the procedure of the Treaty or of a pro- 
cedure approved by the Reparation Ck}mmission, additional 
equivalent cash payments shall be exacted from Germany at 
the end of 192 in replacement of the deliveries not effected.’ 

(4) It was decided on the present occasion to understand by the 
phrase 'interested Powers’ in paragraph 17 of Annex II, Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Belgium. A copy of the letter ad- 
dressed to these four Goveriunents would be despatched to the 
Government of the United States of America."® 

The importance of this decision notifying the formal default by Ger- 

* 11111 paragraph read: "In caae of default by Germany in the pciformance of any 
obligation under this part of the present IVeaty, the Commission will forthwith give 
notice of such default to each of the interested Powers and may make such recommenda- 
tions as to the action to he taken in consequence of such default as it may think neces- 
ury.”— Ed. 

" On the same day the Commissbn adopted the following formal interpretatbn of 
paragraph 17 of Annex II: 

“The Reparation Commission in the exerdse of its powers of interpretation under 
paragraph 12 ^ Annex II, Fart VIII of the Treaty cf Versailles, dmded that the 
word ‘default* in param^ 17 of the said Annex had the same meaning as the ex- 
pression ‘voluntary ddniut’ in paragraph 18 of the tame Annex." 
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many by a majority vote, has been such that it has appeared advisable 
to reproduce in full in Appendix XXXV' the minutes of the meeting 
at which the German hearing took place, and the relevant part of the 
minutes of the meeting at which the default was declared. 

29. OFFICIAL BRITISH VIEW ON THE ILLEGALITY OF THE 
RUHR OCCUPATION (Extracts) « 


The British Government toas stron^y opposed to the occupation of the 
Ruhr as a means of stimulating German payment and so informed France. 
The opposing views of Great Britain and Prance on the reparation question 
were a factor in the virtual termination in 1923 of the Entente Cordide 
of 1904. 


31. France and Belgium hold that the occupation has been effected 
in virtue of the authority conferred by paragraph 18 of annex II to 
Part VIII of the Treaty [of Versailles]. The German Government have 
consistendy contended that such an operadon does not, on a proper 
interpretation of that paragraph, fall within the category of “economic 
and financial prohibidons and reprisals and in general such other 
measures as the respeedve Governments may determine to be necessary 
in the circumstances.” 

32. The highest legal authorides in Great Britain have advised. His 
Majesty’s Government that the contendon of the German Government 
is well founded, and His Majesty’s Government have never concealed 
their view that the Franco-Belgian acdon in occupying the Ruhr, quite 
apart from the quesdon of expediency, was not a sanction authorised 
by the Treaty it^. . . . 

33. The French Goveriunent have endeavoured to convict His 
Majesty’s Government of inconsistency in now refusing to acknowl- 
edge the legality of the occupation of the Ruhr under paragraph 18 
of annex II, when on two former occasions they joined in the presen- 
tation of ultimata threatening such occupation, and when in 1920 they 

^ See page 240 [of the Report]. 

* Note of the Marqueis Cuizon of Kedleaton to the French and Belgian Ambatiadon, 
August 11, 1923, in Correspondenee with the AUied Governments Respecting Reparation 
Payments by Germany. Presented to Patiament by Comtpand of His Metiesty, NGse. No. S 
(1923), Cmd. 1943, His Majesty’s Stationety O&e, London, 1923, pp, 5S-60. 
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actually participated in the occupation of Diisseldorf, Duisburg and 
Ruhrort. There is no inconsistency. The action then taken or threat- 
ened was never claimed to be in pursuance of the Reparation Clauses 
of the Treaty. The Allies jointly decided to threaten Germany with 
the occupation of further territory just as they might have threatened 
her with a renewal of war, for her biilure to perform her Treaty obliga- 
tions, some of which had no connection whatever with Reparations. 

34. In the view of His Majesty’s Government, it cannot legitimately 
be claimed that the measures which the Allies are, under paragraph 18 
of annex II, authorised to take in certain emergencies, include the mili- 
tary occupation of territory. Such occupation forms the subject of the 
special provisions of Fart XIV of the Treaty, dealing with Guarantees. 
It is the right to occupy the left bank of the Rhine and the bridge- 
heads, which has been given to the Allies “as a guarantee for the execu- 
tion of the Treaty.” Moreover, article 430 particularly stipulates that 
if the Reparation Commission finds that Germany refuses to observe 
the whole or part of her obligations under the Treaty with regard to 
reparations, the whole or part of the occupied territories, which may 
already have been evacuated, “will be immediately reoccupicd." It 
would have been idle to stipulate expressly for such reoccupation in 
case of default on reparations, if the Allies had already an unlimited 
right to occupy any German territory under another clause of the 
Treaty. 


38. The parallel which the French Government seek to draw with 
German action in 1871 can hardly be sustained. It is true that Germany 
refused to quit the French departments which she occupied with her 
forces until the indemnity of 5 milliards [francs] had been paid. But 
this occupation was expressly provided for by the Preliminaries of 
Peace of 1871. No similar authority can be cited in the case of the Ruhr, 
and the teal analogy m^e present case is the occupation of the left 
bank of the Rhine, as provided for by the treaty, and from this no one 
has proposed to depart. 


52. It is admitted that Germany can only make substantial payments 
by the restoration of her public finance and a stabilisation of her 
currency, a surplus is made available for reparation on her budget, 
hforeover, this surplus must be in a form in which it can be made 
available for external payments over the foreign exchanges. External 
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debts cannot be paid by the collection of depreciating paper marks. In 
the view of His Majesty’s Government forcible interference with the 
economic life of Germany, even if it be consistent with the terms of the 
Treaty of Versailles, cannot assist in the necessary restoration. Not only 
will it prevent the realisation of any surplus for reparation, but, by 
intensifying the disorder of German finance and currency, it will have 
the gravest reactions on trade. 

53. His Majesty’s Government, therefore, regard as doomed to failure 
the method pursued by the French and Belgian Governments to secure 
reparations. In spite of wholesale seizures, the occupation of the Ruhr 
by France and Belgium has produced, at great cost, less receipts for the 
Allies, notably of coal and coke, than were forthcoming in the previous 
year. Moreover, His Majesty's Government feel that the resulting situa- 
tion involves great and growing danger to the peaceful trade of the 
world and, not least, of this country. His Majesty’s Government regard 
a continuance of the present position as fraught with the gravest risks, 
both economic and political. They consider the impartial fixation of 
Germany’s liability at a figure not inconsistent with her practical power 
of making payment a matter of great urgency; and they have suggested 
what appears to them to be an appropriate means to this end. 


30. CONTRAST OF SECOND (YOUNG) AND FIRST (DAWES) 
EXPERTS’ PLANS » 


Although the Expert/ (Dawes) Plan of 1924 served a useful purpose in 
temporarily easing the reparation situation and hence also the general tension 
in post-war Europe, it suffered from certain obvious defects. In the Expert/ 
(Young) Plan of 1929 an attempt was made to remove Aese weaknesses 
as indicated bdow. 


The Dawes Plan, although drawn up at a time of Intense crisis, has 
by a test lasting nearly five years justified by facts the postulates on 
which it was based as regards both the restoration of the public finances 
of Germany and her economic recovery. 

* Report of the Commttee of Expert! on Relations, Pretented to ParUament by the 
Ptnaneiil Secretary to the Treaatry by Command of His Mdetty, June, 2929, Cmd. 3343, 
Hii Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, June, 1929, pp. 29-31. 
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It may be well to summarise briefly the points of advantage — ^whether 
to Germany or her Creditors — claimed for the new proposal, which 
jusdfy a departure from a scheme that has in the past rendered signal 
service. 

The Plan drawn up hy the Committee to afford a definite solution 
of the Reparation question accompanies a reduction in the existing obli- 
gations of Germany by an essential modification in their financial and 
political Status. In so far as the creditors are relinquishing substantial 
advantages in the face value of payments due under the Dawes Plan, 
they are doing so only by reason of those improvements in intrinsic and 
available values which arise from the practicability and certainty of 
commercialisation and mobilisation within a reasonable period and in 
its attendant financial and economic psychology. 

Among the modifications, which are considered specially important, 
are the following: 

(1) Fixation of the period and the debt. 

The Dawes Plan imposes in virtue of the Index of Prosperity increas- 
ing annuities, of which the number are not fixed. The new programme 
indicates a definite number of fixed annuities. 

(2) Disappearance of the Index of Prosperity. 

Only estimates, which vary very widely, of the ultimate effect of the 
Index of Prosperity can at this date be made. But in no circumstances 
could Germany benefit therefrom, and the disappearance of this element 
of uncertainty is wholly to her benefit. 

(3) Attainment of financial autormmy. 

Under the Dawes Plan Germany can only obtain the discharge of 
her obligations in marks by the existence of a system of transfer pro- 
tection which involves a measure of external control. This brings attend- 
ant limiting effects on German credit and financial independence which 
render difEcult, if not impossible, any mobilisation of the German debt. 
The new plan would be abandoning the fundamental purposes for 
which it was intended if it did not cancel this clause and leave to Ger- 
many the obligation of facing her engagements on her own untram- 
melled responsibility. 

(4) Postponement safeguards. 

Nevertheless, if an exceptional emergency interrupts the normal 
course of economic life to which the scheme is adapted, Germany can, 
on her own initiative;, resort to certain measures of temporary relief. 
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The annuity is divided into two parts, of which one is subject to 
postponement of transfer and payment. Germany will thus be enabled 
under certain circumstances temporarily to relieve her balance of pay- 
ments, and will in fact enjoy the advantages of a form of transfer 
protection without its attendant limitations. 

(5) Deliveries. 

While the Dawes Plan reluctantly accepted the expedient of deliv- 
eries in kind, the new Plan, in spite of the desire of the creditor Powers 
to dispose freely of their shares of the annuities, recbgnises the unde- 
sirability of a sudden cessation of the system at present in force. The 
creditors are therefore to take deliveries in kind for ten years, but in 
decreasing amounts beginning with 750 millions. 

(6) MabHistttion. 

From the point of view of the creditor Powers an essential feature 
of the new Plan which induces them to agree to reduction on their 
claims that leave them burdened with a considerable part of their 
expenditure for the damages caused by the war, is the fact that the 
annuity is paid in a form lending itself to mobilisation. 

(7) Financial organisation. 

The organisation and machinery of the Dawes Plan were based on 
the conviction that it must find its proper guarantee in the interest of 
all parties to carry it out in good faith. In aiming as it did at the 
transference of the Reparation payments from the political to the 
economic and business sphere, it presumed constant co-operation of 
debtor and creditors alike. The new system goes further along the 
same road, replacing the collaboration of separate administrative and 
governmental organisations by common work in a purely financial 
institution, in the management of which Germany is to have an appro- 
priate part. The present administrative organisations cannot have all 
the elasticity necessary for banking transactions of the magnitude of 
the payment and transfer of the annuiti«; but the new Bank [for Inter- 
national Setdements] in close association with the banks of issue and 
with the banking facilities at its command will have all the necessary 
means of effeedng these operadons without disturbance to the German 
economy or to the economy of other countries. In addition it will be in 
a position to open up to trade new possibilities of development. The 
operations which it is to undertake cannot be disturbed or hampered 
without irreparable damage to the credit of the countries concerned. 
This assurance should make it possible to limit the guarantees estab- 
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lished under the present system for the protection of the rights of the 
creditors, to the minimum required for the prompt and facile commer- 
cialisation of the mobilisable part of the annuity. 

(8) Summary. 

The proposed plan continues and completes the work begun by the 
Dawes Plan, whi^ the position alike of Germany and of the other coun- 
tries made it impossible to do more than indicate in outline in 1924. By 
the final reduction and fixation of the German debt, by the establishment 
of a progressive scale of annuities, and by the facilities which the new 
Bank ofiers for lessening disturbance in the payment of the annuities, 
it sets the seal on the inclusion of the German debt in the list of inter- 
national settlements. If it involves appreciable reduction of payments 
to the creditor countries on what might have been anticipated under 
the continued operation of the Dawes Flan, it at the same time elimi- 
nates the uncertainties which were inherent in that Plan and were 
equally inimical to the interest of the debtor and to the creditors, by 
substituting a definite settlement under which the debtor knows the 
exact extent of his obligadons. 

31-32. The Fhofosed Austrq-Germah Customs Accord of 1931 
31. THE VIENNA PROTOCOL, MARCH 19, 1931 « 


An increasingly bad economic situation in Europe lei to the formulation 
or attempted formulation in 1930-1931 of numerous relief fdans, suck as 
the French proposed for the establishment of a European federation and the 
holding of a series of economic and grain conferences in various European 
capitals. The only important understanding actually reached, however, was 
a proposed customs accord between Germany and Austria. 


In pursuance of the conversadon which took place in Vienna at the 
beginning of March, 1931, the German Government and the Austrian 
Government have agreed to enter forthwith into negodadons for a 
treaty to assimilate the tariff and economic policies of their respeedve 
countries on the basis and within the limits of the fallowing principles. 

Permanent Court of International Justice, PuUieaiions, Series A/B,, lodgments. 
Orders add Advisory Opiniotu, A., W. SijthofFs' Publishing Company, Ley^, 1931, 
No. 41, pp. 99-102. 
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l. 

(1) While completely maintaining the independence of the two 
States and fully respecting the obligadons undertaken by them towards 
other States, the treaty is intended to inidate a reorganization of Euro- 
pean economic conditions by regional agreements. 

(2) More especially both Pardes will, in the treaty, uncondidonally 
declare their willingness to enter into negodadons for a similar arrange- 
ment with any other country expressing such a desire. 

n. . 

(1) Germany and Austria will agree on a tariff law and a customs 
tariff which shall be put into force in both customs areas concurrendy 
with the treaty and for the period of its validity. 

(2) During the validity of the treaty, amendments to the tariff law 
and the customs tarifl may only be effected by agreement between the 
two Pardes. 

m. 

(1) As long as the treaty remains in force, the exchange of goods 
between the two countries shall not be subject to any import or export 
duties. 

(2) In the treaty the two Governments will come to an agreement 
as to whether internal customs dudes will be necessary, and, if so, for 
what specified categories of goods and iai what period. 

IV. 

In the treaty the two Governments will reach an agreement for a 
provisional arrangement regarding the turnover tax and the exchange 
of those goods for which, at the present dme, monopolies or excise 
dudes prevail in either of the two countries. 

V. 

(1) The Customs Administradon of each of the two countries shall 
be independent of that of the other and shall remain under the exclu- 
sive control of its own Government. Furthermore, each country shall 
bear the expenses of its own Customs Administradon. 

(2) Both Governments, whibt fully respecting the above principle, 
will enact special measures of a technical character to provide for the 
uniform execudon of the tarifi law, the customs tarifi and thi: other 
tariff reguladons. 

VI. 

(1) In the German customs area the customs dudes shall be levied 
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by the German Customs authorities and in the Austrian customs area 
by the Austrian Customs authorities. 

(2) After dedpciing the special expenses arising out of the applica- 
tion of the tretity, the amount of the duties received shall be appor- 
tioned between the two countries according to a quota. 

(3) In the agreements to be reached regarding this point, care will 
be taken not to prejudice the liens on customs revenues existing in 
either country. 

vn. 

(1) No import, export or transit prohibitions shall exist as between 
Germany and Austria. Such exceptions as may prove to be requisite 
for reasons of public security, public health or matters of a similar 
nature shall be specified in the treaty as precisely as possible. 

(2) In place of the Agreement on the Diseases of Animals concluded 
between Germany and Austria on July 12th, 1924, the two Govern- 
ments will conclude and put into force as soon as possible, and in any 
case not later than one year after the entry into operation of the treaty, 
a fresh agreement regulating the traffic in animals and animal products 
between Germany and Austria in accordance with the regulations 
which govern internal traffic in Germany and Austria, the same con- 
ditions being given. 

vin. 

The rights appertaining to individual and juridical persons of the 
one Party in the territory of the other in respect of domicile, industry, 
taxation, etc., shall be regulated in the treaty on the basis of the relevant 
provisions of the Austro-German Commercial Treaty now in force. 
On the same basis regulations wUl also be agreed upon concerning 
railway and shipping traffic between the two Parties. 

K. 

(1) Each of die two Governments, even after the entry into opera- 
tion of the treaty, shall retain in principle the right to conclude com- 
mercial treaties with third States on their own behalf. 

(2) In the relevant negotiations with third States, the German and 
the Austrian Governments will see that the interests of the other con- 
tracting Party are not violated in contravention of the tenor and purpose 
of the treaty to be concluded. 

(3) So far as it seems opportune and possible with a view to effecting 
a simple, speedy and uniform settlement of the commercial relations 
with third States, the German Government and the Austrian Govern- 
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ment will conduct joint negotiations for the conclusion of commercial 
treaties with third States. Even in this case, however, Germany and 
Austria will each on its own behalf, sign and ratify a separate com* 
mercial treaty and will only arrange for a simultaneous exchange of 
the ratifications with the third State in question. 

X. 

The two Governments will, at a suitable time, take the steps neces- 
sary to bring into accord with one another and with the tenor and 
purpose of the treaty, to be concluded, the existing commercial treaties 
concluded by Germany and Austria with third States so far as they 
contain tarUf rates fixed by commercial treaties with other countries 
or so far as they would interfere with the execution of the existing 
import and export prohibitions and other regulations for the exchange 
of goods. 

XI. 

(1) To'ensure a smooth working of the treaty, an Arbitral Commit- 
tee composed of members of the two Parties on the lines of complete 
parity shall be provided for. This Committee will have to deal with 
the following matters: 

(a) setdement by arbitration of differences of opinion arising 
between the two Parties as to the interpretation and appli- 
cation of the treaty; 

(b) to bring about a compromise in cases where the treaty pro- 
vides for a special agreement between the two Parties or in 
which, according to the tenor of the treaty, the realization 
of the intentions of one Party depends upon the consent of 
the other, provided that in such cases agreement cannot be 
reached between the two Parties. 

(2) A decision of the Arbitral Committee in cases (a) and (b) 
referred to above shall have binding effect on both Parties, a majority 
of votes being sufficient. The President of the Committee shall have 
a casting vote. Complete parity in choosing the President shall be 
provided for in the treaty. 

(3) Should either of the Govermnents be of the opinion that a 
decision of the Arbitral Committee in any of the cases mentioned 
under 1 (b) infringes its vital economic interests, it shall be entided 
to terminate the treaty on giving six months’ nodee. Such nodee of 
termination may also be given during the first period of three years 
mentioned under XII (2). 
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XU. 

(1) The treaty to be concluded shall be ratified and shall enter into 
operation at the end of a period to be fixed in the treaty which extends 
from the date of the exchange of ratifications. 

(2) The treaty may be denounced at any time upon one year’s notice, 
but not so as to terminate it before the end of the third year after its 
entry into operation except in the case mentioned under XI (3). 

(3) Notice may only be given in virtue of a law of the country 
denoimcing the treaty. 

32. ADVISORV OPINION OF THE PERMANENT COURT ON THE 
PROPOSED CUSTOMS ACCORD, SEPTEMBER 5, 1931 “ 


Several powers, particularly Prance and the Little Entente, professed to 
see in the proposed customs accord a veiled politietd union between the two 
German states and hence exerted diplomatic and financial pressure to prevent 
its consummation. The legality of the proposal was questiorted and even- 
tuaUy (September 5, 1931) the Permanent Court of International Justice 
gave an eight4o-seven advisory opinion that the accord would violate 
Austrids promise in the First Geneva Protocol (1922) not to jeopardixe her 
independence. Two days before the advisory opinion was made public, Ger- 
many and Austria had renounced the proposed pact. The following selec- 
tion contains the court's opinion as well as the text of the First Geneva 
Protocol. 


Austria, owing to her geographical position in central Europe and 
by reason of the profound political changes resulting from the late 
war, is a sensitive point in the European system. Efer existence, as 
determined by the treaties of peace concluded after the war, is an 
essential feature of the existing political settlement which has laid 
down in Europe the consequences of the break-up of the Austro- 
Himgarian Monarchy. 

It was in view of these circumstances that the Treaty of Peace con- 
cluded at S^t-Germain on September 10th, 1919, provided as follows: 

*^Petinaneiit Court of International Justice, PuKieadons, Series A/B., Judgments, 
Orders end Advisory Ophions, A. W. Sijthoffs’ Publiahing Company, L^dm, 1931, 
No. 41, pp. 42-S4. 
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"Artide 88 

The independence of Austria is inalienable otherwise than with the con- 
sent of the Council of the League of Nations. Consequently, Austria un- 
dertakes in the absence of the consent of die said Council to abstain from 
any act which might directly or indirecdy or by any means whatever 
compromise her independence, particularly, and until her admission to 
membership of the League of Nations, by participation in the affairs of 
another Power.” 

It was, more particularly, in view of die same circumstances that, 
when Austria was given the financial and economic assistance neces- 
sary to her independence, the Protocols of October 4lh, 1922, were 
drawn up and signed at Geneva, of which Protocol No. I runs as 
follows: 

"PROTOCOL No. I. 

[Trimslalioti'i 

DECLARATION. 

THE government OF HI& BRITANNIC MAJESTY, THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
FRENCH REPUBUC, THE GOVERNMENT OF HIS MAJESTY THE KINO OF ITALY, 
AND THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CZECHOSLOVAK REPUBUC, 

Of the one part, 

At the moment of undertaking to assist Austria in her work of economic 
and financial reconstruction, 

Acting solely in the interests of Austria and of the general peace, and in 
accordance with the obligations which they assumed when they agreed to 
become Members of the League of Nations, 

Solemnly declare: 

That they will respect the political independence, the territorial integrity 
and the sovereignty of Austria; 

That they will not seek to obtain any special or exclusive economic or 
financial advantage calculated directly or indirecdy to compromise that in- 
dependence; 

That they will abstain from any act which might be contrary to the spirit 
of the conventions which will be drawn op in common with a view to 
effecting the economic and financial reconstruction of Austria, or which 
might prejudicially affect the guarantees demanded by the Powers for the 
protection of the interests of the creditors and of the guarantor States; 

And that, with a view to ensuring thp respect of these principles by all 
nations, they will, should occasion arise, appeal, in accordance with the 
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regulations contained in the Covenant of the League of Nations, either in- 
dividually or collcaively, to the Council of the League, in order that the 
latter may consider what measures should be taken, and that they will con- 
form to the decisions of the said Council. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF AUSTRIA, 

Of the other pari. 

Undertakes, in accordance with the terms of Article 88 of the Treaty of 
Saint-Germain, not to alienate its independence; it will abstain from any 
negotiations or from any economic or financial engagement calculated di- 
rectly or indirectly to compromise this independence. 

This undertaking shall not prevent Austria from maintaining, subject to 
the provisions of the Treaty of Saint-Germain, her freedom in the matter of 
customs tariffs or commercial or financial agreements, and, in general, in all 
matters relating to her economic regime or her commercial relations, pro- 
vided always that she shall not violate her economic independence by grant- 
ing to any State a special regime or exclusive advantages calculated to 
threaten this independence. 

The present Protocol shall remain open for signature by all the States 
which desire to adhere to it. 

In witness whereof the undersigned, duly authorized for this purpose, have 
signed the present Declaration (Protocol I). 

Done at Geneva in a single copy, which shall be deposited with the Secre- 
tariat of the League of Nations and shall be registered by it without delay, 
on the fourth day of October, one thousand nine hundred and twenty-two. 

(Signed) Balfour. (Signed) Seifel.” 

( " ) G. Hanotaux. 

( ” ) Imperiau. 

( “ ) KaeMAl. 

( " ) PoSPlilL. 

Spain and Belgium acceded to diis Protocol. 

It will be seen that these provisions, without imposing any absolute 
veto upon Austria, simply require her to abstain or, in certain circum- 
stances, to obtain the consent of the Council of the League of Nations. 

By a Protocol drawn up at Vienna on March 19th, 1931, Germany 
and Austria agreed to conclude a treaty with a view to assimilating 
the tarilSF and economic policies of the two countries on the basis and 
principles laid down in that Protocol, thereby resulting in the estab- 
lishment of a customs union regime. 
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There is nothing in this Protocol which provides for any consent 
by the Council of the League of Nations. In point of fact, however, 
the Protocol was communicated by the German and Austrian Govern- 
ments themselves to the British, French and Italian Governments, 
among others, and the British Government brought the matter before 
the Council. 

It was in these circumstances that the Council requested the Court 
to give an advisory opinion on the following question: 

“Would a regime established between Germany and Austria on the 
basis and within the limits of the principles laid down by the Protocol 
of March 19th, 1931, the text of which is annexed to. the present request, 
be compatible with Article 88 of the Treaty of Saint-Germain and with 
Protocol No. I signed at Geneva on October 4th, 1922 P” 

Accordingly, the Court has not to consider the conditions under 
which the Austro-German customs union might receive the Council’s 
consent. The only question the Court has to settle is whether, from 
the point of view of law, Austria could, without the consent of the 
Council, conclude with Germany the customs union contemplated in 
the Vienna Protocol of March 19th, 1931, without committing an act 
which would be incompatible with the obligations she has assumed 
under the provisions quoted above. 

I. — ^Firstly, as regards the undertakings assumed by Austria in Ardcle 
88 of the Treaty of Saint-Germain: 

When — as had previously been provided in Ardcle 80 of the Treaty 
of Peace concluded with Germany on June 28th, 1919— the Treaty of 
Saint-Germain laid down that the independence of Austria was inalien- 
able, except with the consent of the Council of the League of Nadons, 
that Treaty imposed upon Austria, who in principle has sovereign 
control over her own independence, an obligation not to alienate that 
independence, except with the consent of the Council of the League 
of Nadons. 

If we consider the general observations at the beginning of the 
present Opinion concerning Austria’s present status, and irrespeedve 
of the definidon of the independence of States which may be given 
by legal doctrine or may be adopted in pardcular instances in the 
praedee of States, the independence of Austria, according to Ardcle 88 
of the Treaty of Saint-Germain, must be understood to mean the con- 
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tinucd existence of Austria within her present frontiers as a separate 
State with sole right of decision in all matters economic, political, 
financial or other with the result that that independence is violated, 
as soon as there is any violation thereof, either in the economic, political, 
or any other field, these different aspects of independence being in 
practice one and indivisible. 

If by the regime contemplated by the Austro-German Protocol of 
1931 Austria does not alienate her independence, the Council’s consent 
on this matter is obviously not necessary. In the other event, however, 
it is essential. 

By "alienation,” as mentioned in Article 88, must be understood any 
voluntary act by the Austrian State which would cause it to lose its 
independence or which would modify its independence in that its 
sovereign will would be subordinated to the will of another Power 
or particular group of Powers, or would even be replaced by such will. 

Further, since the signatory Powers to the Treaty of Saint-Germain 
other than Austria have in Article 88 approved this inalienability by 
Austria of her independence, they are themselves clearly bound not 
to participate in acts involving aliemtion. 

Having thus stipulated the inalienability of Austria’s independence 
otherwise than with the consent of the Council of the League of 
Nations, Article 88 provides: "Consequently, Austria undertakes in 
the absence of the consent of the said Council to abstain from any 
act which might directly or indirectly or by any means whatever 
compromise her independence, particularly, and until her admission 
to membership of the League of Nadons, by participation in the affairs 
of another Power.” 

There is no doubt that the word "consequendy” connects the first 
and second sentences in the ardde. But, although the undertaking 
given by Austria in this second sentence to abstain from certain acts, 
which might direcdy or indirecdy compromise her independence, 
refers to the observance of the inalienability of her independence laid 
down in the first sentence, it does not follow that the acts from which 
Austria has undertaken to abstain are, as a consequence, necessarily 
acts of atienadon proper, that is, acts which would direcdy cause her 
to lose her independence or would modify it, as stated above. 

Moreover, the undertaking given by Austria to abstain from “any 
act which might direcdy or indirecdy or by any means whatever com- 
promise her independence” can only be interpreted to refer to “any 
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act calculated to endanger” that independence, in so far, of course, 
as can reasonably be foreseen. 

An act calculated to endanger cannot be assim ilated to the danger 
itself, still less to the consummation of that danger, any more than 
a threatened loss or risk can be assimilated to a loss or risk which 
actually materializes. 

In any case, if more is wanted, the “partidpadon in the affairs of 
another Power” mentioned at the end of Article 88 as an p vamplp — 
which ceased to be of practical application upon Austria's entry into 
the League of Nations — of an act which might, pending such entry, 
compromise her independence, cannot possibly be assimilated to an 
act of alienation. 

II.— As regards the Protocol signed at Geneva on October 4th, 1922, 
by Austria, France, Great Britain, Italy and Czechoslovakia, and subse- 
quendy acceded to by Bdgium and Spain, it cannot be denied that, 
although it took the form of a declaration, Austria did assume thereby 
certain undertakings in the economic sphere. 

From the standpoint of the obligatory character of internadonal 
engagements, it is well known that such engagements may be taken 
in the form of treades, conventions, dedaradons, agreements, protocols, 
or exchanges of notes. 

That Austria's undertakings in the 1922 Protocol fall within the 
scope of the obligadons undertaken by her in Ardde 88 of the Treaty 
of Saint-Germain appears from the express or implied reference made 
to that provision in the Protocol. 

Accordingly, the “economic independence” expressly mendoned in 
the last paragraph of Austria’s undertakings in the 1922 Protocol refers 
in the economic sphere to “the independence of Austria” within the 
meaning of Ardde 88 of the Peace Treaty, so that, as has been shown, 
a violation of this “economic independence” would be a violadon of 
“the independence of Austria.” 

Thus also the grant of a special regime or exdusive advantages cal- 
culated to threaten Austria’s independence within the meaning of the 
last paragraph of the 1922 Protocol would be one of these acts which 
might compromise Austria’s independence within the meaning of 
Ardde 88. 

But this in no way prevents the undertakings assumed by Austria 
in a speqial and distinct instrument open to the accession of aU Powers, 
whether signatory to the Peace Treaty or not, and to which in fact a 
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Power non-signatory to the Peaa Treaty (i.e. Spain) did accede, from 
possessing their own value and on that account a binding force com- 
plete in itself and capable of independent application. 

Thus Spain, who was not a Party to the Peace Treaty and who conse- 
quently cannot invoke Article 88, would, on the contrary, be entitled 
to rely on the 1922 Protocol as the only instrument to which she is 
a Party, in order to enforce Austria’s express undertakings in that 
Protocol. 

It has been argued that the first part of the 1922 Protocol containing 
the declaration by France, Great Britain, Italy and Czechoslovakia 
and, by accession, Belgium and Spain, is a simple restatement of the 
undertaking given by States Members of the League of Nations in 
Article 10 of the Covenant to respect the territorial integrity and politi- 
cal independence of each Member. Similarly, this part has been re- 
garded as a simple reaffirmation of the obligation assumed by the 
signatory Powers of the Treaty of Saint-Germain not to participate 
in any acts not compatible with the inalienability of Austria's inde- 
pendence. 

It was therefore submitted that Austria's undertakings ought to be 
regarded merely as the exact counterpart of the undertakings of the 
other Powers and, accordingly, as a mere repetition of Article 88 of 
the Peace Treaty. 

As regards the Covenant of the League of Nations, however, while 
it certainly contains an undertaking to respect the territorial integrity 
and polidcal independence of each Member and even to preserve as 
against external aggression this territorial integrity and polidcal inde- 
pendence, it must be observed that it contains neidier any undertaking 
on the part of States not to alienate their own independence, of which 
they alone are in principle endded to dispose, nor any undertaking 
not to seek economic advantages calculated to compromise the inde- 
pendence of another State which is free to dispose of it as it pleases. 

Furthermore, as regards Ardde 88, it has been shown that even 
admitting that Austria’s undertakings in the 1922 Protocol are covered 
by this ardde, nevertheless they consdtute undertakings possessing 
their own value and consequently are capable of independent appli- 
cation as would be the case if, for instance, Spain sought to enforce 
them. 

Similarly, no useful comparison can be drawn between other cus- 
toms unions, numerous examples of which have been and still continue 
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to be furnished by political history, and the customs union contem- 
plated in the Austro-German Protocol. 

In fact, it has not been shown that any of the countries bound by 
customs unions had undertaken in any way to abstain from any act, 
negotiations or economic engagement calculated to compromise its 
economic independence, or to abstain from granting to another Power 
a special regime or exclusive advantages calculated to threaten that 
independence. 

In sum, the provisions of the 1922 Protocol create for Austria under- 
takings obligatory in themselves, special undertakings from the eco- 
nomic standpoint, i.e. undertakings not only not to alienate her 
independence, but, from the special economic standpoint, undertakings 
to abstain from any negotiations or from any economic or financial 
engagement calculated directly or indireedy to compromise that inde- 
pendence and still more precisely and definitely, undertakings not 
to violate her econonoic independence by granting to any State a<special 
regime or exclusive advantages calculated to threaten this independence. 

III. — ^That being so, a consideration of the Austro-German Protocol 
of March 19th, 1931, the full text of which is annexed hereto, leads 
to the following results. 

By the Protocol of Vienna of 1931, the German and Austrian Govern- 
ments agreed to enter into negotiadons for a treaty "to assimilate the 
tariff and economic policies of their respeedve countries” (Angfeichung 
der goll- und handelspoUHschen Verh^tnisse) on the basis and within 
the limits of the principles laid down in that Protocol (Preamble). 

While declaring that the independence of the two States and full 
respect for their international engagements are to be completely main- 
tained (Art. I), both Governments undertook (Art. II) to agree on a 
tariff law and customs tarifi which are to be put into force simul- 
taneously and concordandy in Germany and Austria and the technical 
execution of which shall be uniform, although each country will enforce 
its applicadon by means of its own administradon (Art. V), the customs 
receipts being apportioned according to a quota to be fixed (Art. VI, 
No. 2). 

As between Germany and Austria, export and import duties are 
in principle to be removed (Art. III). There will be, subject to inevitable 
exceptions necessary for public health and security, no import, export 
or transit prohibidons (Art. VII,'No. 1). As regards exchange of goods 
between the tvm countries, the turnover tax and commodides forming 
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the subject of monopolies or excise duties will provisionally be regu- 
lated by agreement (Art. IV). 

As regards the economic treaty regime, Article IX, while declaring 
that both Governments retain in principle (grundsatzlich) the right to 
conclude commercial treaties “on their own behalf," provides on the 
other hand that the German and Austrian Governments will see that 
the interests of the other Party are not violated in contravention of the 
tenor and purpose of the customs union treaty, i.e. the assimilation 
of the tariff and economic policies of both countries; the negotiations, 
Article IX continues, will, as far as possible, be conducted jointly and, 
notwithstanding that treaties are to be signed and ratified separately, 
exchanges of ratifications are to be simultaneous (Art. IX, Nos. 2 and 3). 

From the point of view of form, therefore, Austria will certainly 
possess commercial treaties concluded, signed and ratified by herself. 
But in reality, and without its being necessary to consider in this con- 
nection whether Article IX does or docs not imply that there may be 
limitations other than those set out in Nos. 2 and 3, to the right of con- 
cluding “treaties" on her own account, it will suffice to note the pro- 
visions for joint negotiations, for regard for the interests of the other 
Party, and the undertaking to (he eifect that one Parly will not ratify 
without the other. 

Lastly, the necessary consequence of this new economic treaty regime 
will be the modification of Austria’s existing treaty regime, which must 
of course be brought into accord with the projected customs union 
treaty (Art. X). 

Furthermore, disputes which may arise in connection with the inter- 
pretation and application of the customs union treaty are to be sub- 
imtted for arbitration to a paritative arbitral committee (Art. XI, 
No. 1 a), whose duty it will also be to bring about a compromise in 
cases where the treaty provides for a special arrangement or in cases 
where the treaty makes the realization of the intentions of one Party 
dependent upon the consent of the other (Art. XI, No. 1 b). 

Lastly, the treaty, which is to be concluded for an unspecified dura- 
tion, may be denounced after three years; it may be denounced before 
the conclusion of this period, should either of the two countries consider 
that a decision of the arbitral committee infringes its vital economic 
mterests (Art. XII, and Art. XI, No. 3). 

IV.— It is not and cannot be denied that the regime thus established 
certainly fulfils "the requireinents of a customs union: uniformity of 
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customs law and customs tariff; unity of the customs frontiers and of 
the customs territory vis4-vis third States; freedom from import and 
export duties in the exchange of goods between the partner States; 
apportionment of the duties collected according to fixed quota” (Aus- 
trian Memorial, p. 4). 

Properly speaking, what has to be considered here is not any particu- 
lar provision of the Protocol of 1931, but rather the Protocol as a whole 
or, better still— to use the actual terms of the question put by the 
Council — ^“the regime” to be established on the basis of this Protocol. 

It can scarcely be denied that the establishment of this regime does 
not in itself constitute an act alienating Austria’s independence, for 
Austria does not thereby cease, within her own fronders, to be a separate 
State, with its own government and administration; and, in view, if 
not of the reciprocity in law, though perhaps not in fact, implied by 
the projected treaty, at all events of the possibility of denouncing the 
treaty, it may be said that legally Austria retains the possibility of 
exercising her independence. 

It may even be maintained, if regard be had to the terms of Ardcle 
88 of the Treaty of Peace, that since Austria’s independence is not 
striedy speaking endangered, within the meaning of that article, there 
would not be, from the point of view of law, any inconsistency with that 
article. 

On the other hand, it is difficult to deny that the projected regime 
of customs union consdtutes a “special regime” and that it affords Ger- 
many, in relation to Austria, "advantages” which are withheld from 
third Powers. 

It is useless to urge that the Austro-German Protocol of 1931 (Art. I, 
No. 2) provides that negotiations are to be entered into for a similar 
arrangement with any other country expressing a desire to that effect. 

It is clear that this -contingency does not affect the immediate result 
of the customs union as at present projected between Germany and 
Austria. 

Finally, if the regime projected by the Austro-German Protocol of 
Vienna in 1931 be considered as a whole from the economic standpoint 
adopted by the Geneva Protocol of 1922, it is difficult to maintain that 
this regime is not calculated to threaten the economic independence 
of Austria and that it is, consequently, in accord with the undertakings 
specifically given by Austria in that Prbtocol with regard to her eco- 
nomic independence. 
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FOR THESE REASONS, 

The Court, 

by eight votes to seven, 
is of opinion that: 

A i6gime established between Germany and Austria, on the basis and 
within the limits of the principles laid down by the Protocol of March 
19th, 1931, would not be compatible with Protocol No. I signed at Geneva 
on October 4th, 1922. 

Done in English and French, the French text being authoritative, 
at the Peace Palace, The Hague, this fifth day of September, one thou- 
sand nine hundred and thirty-one, in two copies, one of which is to be 
placed in the archives of the Court, and the other to be forwarded to 
the Council of the League of Nations. 

(Signed) M. Adatci, 

President. 

(Signed) A. Hammarskjuld, 
Registrar. 

M. Guerrero, Count Rostworowski, MM. Fromageot, Altamira, 
Urrutia and Negulesco, whilst concurring in the above Opinion, 
declare that, in their opinion, the regime of customs union projected 
by the Austro^^rman Protocol of March 19th, 1931, since it would 
be calculated to threaten the independence of Austria in the economic 
sphere, would constitute an act capable of endangering the independ- 
ence of that country and would, accordingly, be hot only incompatible 
with Protocol No. I of Geneva of October 4th, 1922, but also and in 
itself incompatible with Article 88 of the Treaty of Saint-Germain of 
September 10th, 1919. 

M. Anzilotd, whilst conciuring in the operative pordon of the present 
Opinion, declares that he is unable to agree in regard to the grounds 
on which it is based, and accordingly has delivered the separate opinion 
which follows hereafter.^® 

MM. Adatci and Kellogg, Baron Rolin-Jaequemyns, Sir Cecil Hurst, 
MM. Schiicking, van Eysinga and Wang, declaring that they are unable 
to concur in the Opinion given by the Court and availing themselves 
of the right conferred on them by Ardcle 71 of the Rules of Court, have 
delivered the joint dissendng opinion which follows hereafter. 

(Initialled) M. A. 

(Initialled) A. H. 

The eighth majority vote came £rom Judge Biutamente, who endorsed the opinion 
exactly as it stood. — ^Ed. 
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similar to the agreement authorized by this joint resolution to be made 
with the government of such creditor country on behalf of the United 
States. 

Sec. 4. Each agreement authorized by this joint resolution shall he 
made so that payments of annuities under such agreement shall, unless 
otherwise provided in the agreement (1) be in accordance with the 
provisions contained in the agreement made with the government of 
such country under which the payment to be postponed is payable, 
and (2) be subject to the same terms and conditions as payment under 
such original agreement. 

Sec. 5. It is hereby expressly declared to be against the policy of 
Congress that any of the indebtedness of foreign countries to the United 
States should be in any manner canceled or reduced; and nothing in 
this joint resolution shall be construed as indicating a contrary policy, 
or as implying that favorable consideration will be given at any time 
to a change in the policy hereby declared. 

Approved, December 23, 1931, 

34. *THE END OF REPARATIONS” AT THE LAUSANNE 
. CONFERENCE, 1932 


Ewly in 1932, Chancellor Heinrich Briining of Germany made it clear 
that Germany mtdd not be able to renew the Young Plan payments after 
the expiration of the moratorium. Meanwhile Great Britain had found it 
necessary once more to "go off the gold standard’ and even France had 
begun to feel the adverse effects of prolonged and widespread depression. 
Another reparation conference was therefore called for June 1932 at Lau- 
sanne. This, it was hoped, wosdd not merely reach a "lasting settlement' 
of the reparation issue but wosdd agree on "the measures necessary to solve 
the other economic and financial difficulties which are responsible for and 
may prolong the present umrld crisis," 


AGREEMENT WITH GERMANY. 

The Government of His Majesty the King of the Belgians, the 
Government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 

^Finci Act ef the Lnutmuie Conference. Lausanne, July 9, 1932, Presented by the 
Secretary of State for Porngn Affmrs to ParUament by Command of His Midesty, Kfiic. 
No. 7 (1932), Cold. 4126, EBs Majoty'i Stationery CMfice, London, 1932, pp. 5'IS. 
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Ireland, the Government of Canada, the Government of the Common- 
wealth of Australia, the Government of New Zealand, the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa, the Government of India, the Gov- 
ernment of the French Republic, the Government of the Greek 
Republic, the Government of His Majesty the King of Italy, the 
Government of His Majesty the Emperor of Japan, the Government 
of the Republic of Poland, the Government of the Republic of Portugal, 
the Government of His Majesty the King of Roumania, the Govern- 
ment of the Czechoslovak Republic and the Government of His 
Majesty the King of Yugoslavia (hereinafter described as the creditor 
Governments), and the Government of the German Reich, 

Recognising that the legal validity of the Agreements signed at The 
Hague on the 20th January, 1930, is not in question, 

But concerned by the economic difficulties resulting from the present 
crisis. 

And being desirous to make, so far as they are concerned, the neces- 
.sary efforts to ensure the confidence which is indispensable to the de- 
velopment of normal economic and finandai relations between the 
nations. 

The imdersigned, duly authorised to that effect by their respective 
Governments, 

Have agreed as follows: — 

Declaration. 

The Powers signatory of the present Agreement have assembled at 
Lausanne to deal with one of ^e problems resulting from the war, 
with the firm intendon of helping to create a new order, permitting 
the esfah lighmen t and development of confidence between the nations 
in a mutual spirit of reconciliation, collaboration and justice. 

They do not claim that the task accomplished at Lausanne, which 
will completely put an end to Reparations, can alone assure that peace 
which all the nations desire. But Aey hope that an achievement of such 
significance and so arduously attained will be understood and appre- 
ciated by all the pacific elements in Europe and the world, and that 
it will be folbwed by fresh achievements. 

These further successes will be more readily won if the nations will 
rally to this new effort in the cause of real peace, which can only be 
complete if it is applied both in the economic and in the political sphere 
and rejects all possibility of resort to arms or to violence. 

The signatory Powers will make every effort to resolve the problems 
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which exist at the present moment or may arise subsequently in the 
spirit which has inspired the present Agreement. 

Article 1. 

The German Government shall deliver to the Bank for International 
Settlements German Government 5 per cent, redeemable bonds, to the 
amount of three milliard reichsmarks gold of the present standard of 
weight and fineness, to be negotiated under the following arrange- 
ments: — 

(1) The Bank for International Setdements shall hold the bunds as 
trustee. 

(2) The Bonds shall not be negotiated by the Bank for International 
Settlements before the expiry of three years from the signature of the 
present Agreement. Fifteen years after the date of the said signature 
the Bonds which the Bank for International Settlements has not been 
able to negotiate shall be cancelled. 

(3) After the above period of three years the Bank for International 
Settlements shall negotiate the Bonds by means of public issues on the 
markets as and when possible, in such amounts as it thinks fit, provided 
that no issue shall be made at a itme below 90 per cent. 

The German Government shall have the right at any time to redeem 
at par, in whole or in part, the Bonds not yet issued by the Bank for 
International Settlements. In determining the terms of issue of the 
Bonds, the Bank for International Settlements shall take into account 
the desirability of giving to the German Government the right to redeem 
the Bonds after a reasonable period. 

(4) The Bonds shall carry interest at 5 per cent, and sinking fund 
at 1 per cent, as from the date on which they are negodated. They shall 
be free of all German taxes, present and future. 

(5) The proceeds of the Bonds, as and when issued, shall be placed 
to a special account, the allocadon of which shall be setded by a further 
agreement in due course between the Governments, other than Ger- 
many, signatory to the present Agreement. 

(6) If any foreign loan is issued by the German Government, or 
with its guarantee, at any time after the coming into force of the 
present Agreement, the German Government shall offer to apply up 
to the equivalent of one-third of the net cash proceeds of the loan raised 
to the purchase of Bonds held by the Bank for Internadonal Settlements. 
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The purchase price shall be such that the net yield on the Bonds so 
purchased would be the same as the net yield of the loan so raised. 
This paragraph does not refer to loans for a period of not more than 
twelve months. 

(7) If, after five years from the signature of the present Agreement, 
the Bank for Internadonal Settlements considers that the credit of the 
German Government is restored, but the quotations of its loans remain 
none the less below the minimum price of issue fixed under paragraph 
(3) above, the minimum price may be varied by a decision of the 
Board of the Bank for International Settlements, which decision shall 
require a two-thirds majority. 

Further, at the request of the German Government, the rate of 
interest may be reduced below 5 per cent, if issues can be made at par. 

(8) The Bank for International Settlements shall have power to 
settle all questions as to the currency and denomination of bonds issued, 
and also all questions as to charges and costs of issue, which it shall 
have the right to deduct from the proceeds of the issue. In considering 
any quesdons relating to the issue of Bonds, the Board of the Bank for 
Internadonal Settlements shall take the advice of the President of the 
Reichsbank, but decisions may be made by a majority vote. 

Articlb 2. 

On its coming into force the present Agreement will put to an end 
and be subsdtuted for the reparation regime provided for in the agree- 
ment with Germany, signed at The Hague on the 20th January, 1930, 
and the agreements signed at London on the 11th August, 1931, and at 
Berlin on the 6th June, 1932; the obligations resulting from the present 
Agreement will completely replace the former obligations of Germany 
comprised in the annuities of the "New Plan.” 

Article 3. 

Consequently, Articles 1, 2, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, and 12 and Annexes I, III, 
IV, V, Va, VI, Via, VII, IX, X and Xa of the said agreement with 
Germany are definitely abrogated. 

Article 4. 

The Protocol signed at London on the 11th August, 1931, and the 
Protocol supplementary thereto signed at Berlin on the 6th June, 1932, 
are abrogated. Consequently, the provisional receipts handed to the 
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Bank for International Settlements by the German Railway Company 
under the said Protocol of the 11th August, 1931, will be returned to it. 

Article 5. 

The debt certificate of the German Government and the certificate 
of the German Railway Company referred to in Article 7 and in 
Annexes III and IV of The Hague Agreement shall, with the coupons 
attached, be returned to the German Government and to the German 
Railway Company respectively. 

Article 6. 

Nothing in the present Agreement alters or affects Article 3 
(Liquidation of the past). Article 6 (so far as concerns the corporate 
existence of the Bank for International Settlements), or Article 10 
(Immunities of the Bank for International Settlements) of The Hague 
Agreement. 

Article 7. 

The Signatory Governments declare that nothing in the present 
Agreement diminishes or varies or shall be deemed to diminish or vary 
the rights of the bondholders of the German External Loan, 1924, or of 
the German Government International 5^ per cent. Loon, 1930. 

Any necessary adaptation of the machinery relating to the manner 
in which the obligations of the German Government with respect to 
the German External Loan, 1924, and with respect to the German 
Government Internadonal per cent. Loan, 1930, will be discharged 
will be subject to mutual arrangement between the German Govern- 
ment, on the one hand, and du Bank for International Setdements, 
Fiscal Agent of the Trustees of the German External Loan, 1924, and 
Trustee of the German Government International 5 ]/^ per cent. Loan, 
1930, on the other hand. 

Article 8. 

The present Agreement will, on its coming into force, be nodfied by 
the Government of the French Republic to the Bank for Inter nadonal 
Setdements with a view to the applicadon by the Bank of the provisions 
which affect it; the said Government will also inform the Bank, for 
the purposes of its Statutes, that the “New Plan” is no longer in eiSect. 

Article 9. 

Any disputes, whether between the Governments signatory of the 
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present Agreement, or between one or more o£ those Governments and 
the Bank for International Settlements, as to the interpretation or appli- 
cation of this Agreement shall be referred to the Arbitration Tribunal 
set up under Article 15 of The Hague Agreement with Germany. The 
relevant provisions of that Article and of Annex XII of the said Agree- 
ment will for this purpose be applicable. 

Article 10. 

The present Agreement, of which the English and French texts are 
both authentic, shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall be deposited 
at Paris. 

The Governments whose seat is outside Europe will be entitled 
merely to notify the French Government, through their diplomatic 
representatives in Paris, that their ratification has been given; in that 
case they must transmit the instrument of radfication as soon as 
possible. 

As soon as the present Agreement has been ratified by the Govern- 
ments of Germany, Belgium, France, Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, Italy and Japan, it shall come into force between those Govern- 
ments whose radficadons have been deposited or notified at that date. 
It shall come into force in respect of every other signatory Government 
on the date of nodfication or deposit of ratificadon. 

The French Government wiU transmit to all the signatory Govern- 
ments and to the Bank for International Settlements a certified copy of 
the Procis-verbal of the deposit of each ratificadon, and a cerdfied copy 
of each notification. 

Article 11. 

The present Agreement may be signed at any time up to the date on 
which it first comes into force in accordance with Article 10, by any 
Government signatory to the Agreement signed at The Hague on the 
20th January, 1930. 

After that date any of the said Governments may accede to the 
present Agreement by means of a notification addressed to the Govern- 
ment of the French Republic, which will transmit to the other Con- 
tracting Governments and to the Bank fi>r International Settlements a 
certified copy of such notification. In that case the Agreement will 
come into force for the Government concerned on the date of such 
accession. 
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Done at Lausanne, the 9th day of July, 1932, in a single copy which 
will remain deposited in the archives of the Government of the French 
Republic, which will transmit certified copies to each of the signatory 
Governments. 


RESOLUTION RELATING TO A WORLD ECONOMIC AND 
FINANCIAL CONFERENCE. 

The Conference, apart from the questions already dealt with, has 
further undertaken to decide upon “the measures necessary to solve the 
other economic and financial difficuldes which are responsible for, and 
may prolong, the present world crisis.” 

The main quesdons of this order which demand examination are as 
follows: 

(a) Financial Questions. 

Monetary and credit policy. 

Exchange difficuldes. 

The level of prices. 

The movement of capital. 

(b) Economic Questions, 

Improved condidons of production and trade interchanges, 
with pardcular attention to — 

Tariff policy. 

Prohibidons and restrictions of importation and exportation, 
quotas and other barriers to trade. 

Producers’ agreements. 

The Conference emphasises in particular the necessity of restoring 
currencies to a healthy basis and of thereby making it possible to abolish 
measures of exchange control and to remove transfer difficuldes; further, 
the Conference is impressed with the vital need of facilitadng the 
revival of international trade. 

To achieve the above purposes — 

The Conference decides to invite the League of Nations to convoke 
at a convenient date and at a pUux to be fixed (not necessarily Geneva) 
a Conference on Monetary and Economic Quesdons. 

The Conference decides to entrust the preliminary examinadon of 
these complex quesdons, vidiich are closely interdependent, to an 
authoritadve committee of experts. 
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35. THE LAUSANNE “GENTLEMEN’S AGREEMENT,” JULY 2, 1932“ 


Hhe Lausanne Agreement was widely hailed until it was revealed that 
Great Britan, France, Italy, and Belgium had come to the following sup- 
plementary agreement. Since the United States had consistently maintained 
its unwillingness to accept any dfficitd relation between reparation and war 
debts, Americans now resented what appeared to them an attemp by certain 
powers to pass responsibility for the world financial crisis on to their country. 
The Lausanne reparation provisions therefore were not put into force and 
the Young Plan technically remained in effect; but few intergovernmental 
debt payments were made after the expiry of the world moratorium on June 
30. 1932. 


PROCfiS-VERBAL. 

The Lausanne Agreement will not come into final effect until after 
ratification as provided for in the Agreement. So far as the Creditor 
Governments on whose behalf this Procis-verbal is inidalled [Belgium, 
Great Britain, France, Italy] are concerned, ratification will not be 
effected until a satisfactory settlement has been reached between them 
and their own creditors. It will be open to them to explain the position 
to their respective Parliaments, but no specific reference to it will appear 
in the text of the agreement with Germany. Subsequently, if a satis- 
factory settlement about their own 'debt is reached, the aforesaid Creditor 
Governments will ratify and the agreement with Germany will come 
into full effect. But if no such settlement can be obtained, the agreement 
with Germany will not be ratified; a new situation will have arisen and 
the Governments interested will have to consult together as to what 
should be done. In that event, the legal position, as between all the 
Governments, will revert to that which existed before the Hopver 
Moratorium. 

The Gdrman Government will be notified of this arrangement. 
July 2, 1932. 

“ farther Documents Relating to the Setdement Reached at the Lausanne Conference. 
Presented by die Secretary of State far Foreign Apart to Parliament by Command of His 
Majesty, mIk. No. 8 (1932), Cmd. 4129, Hia Nbieity'i Stationety Office, London, 1932, 
p. 3. 
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36-38. The World (London) Monetary and Economic 
Conference, 1933 

36. THE AGENDA OF THE CONFERENCE, 1933 ( Extracts 


In accordance with Part V of the final act of the Lausanne Conference, 
the League Council made preparations for the holding of a world monetary 
and economic conference in London in 1933. On January 19, 1933, a 
preparatory commission of experts submitted the agenda for the gathering. 


PART I. 

A. INTRODUCTION. 

The Preparatory Commission of Experts has been given the task 
of preparing a draft annotated agenda for the forthcoming Monetary 
and Economic Conference. In undertaking this task, we have been 
guided by the terms of reference transmitted to us by the Council of 
the League of Nations, and by certain preliminary discussions recorded 
in the Final Aa of the Lausanne Conference. This Conference, having 
arrived at far-reaching decisions with regard to the pressing problem 
of reparations payments, invited the League of Nations to convoke a 
World Conference “to decide upon the measures to solve the other 
economic and financial difficulties which are responsible for, and may 
prolong, the present world crisis.” In this message from Lausanne, we 
have found the clearest indication of our general mandate. 

Before setting forth the problems vtdiich require solution, we wish to 
call attention to the gravity of the situation with which the world is 
confronted. 

Unemployment has recently been estimated by the International 
Labour Office as involving at least thirty million workers. Even this 
huge total, which does not include the workers’ families or other 
dependants, is probably an underestimate. The burden of suffering 
and demoralisation resulting from unemployment of such proportions 
is appalling. 

Wholesale commodity prices— expressed in gold— have declined since 

Lea^ of Nations, Monetary and Economic Conference, Draft Annotated Agenda 
Submitted by the Preparatory Commitsion of Experts (Series II. Economic and Financial 
1933. IL Spec. 1.), Geneva, 1933, pp. 5-9. 
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Octx)ber 1929 by roughly a third; raw material prices on the average by 
50 to 60 per cent. In the middle of December [1932], at Winnipeg, the 
price of wheat fell to the lowest level recorded in any primary market 
for wheat during the past four centuries. Such price declines have 
produced profound disturbances in the economic system. They have 
thrown completely out of adjustment prevailing costs of the various 
factors of production, have made business enterprise generally unremu- 
nerative, and have seriously disorganised practically all the world 
markets. 

World stocks of agricultural products and of other raw materials 
continue to accumulate. The index of world stocks for 1932 was double 
that for 1925. Huge accumulations thus overhang some of the principal 
markets and burden the processes of orderly price readjustment. 

Industrial production has been drastically curtailed, particularly in 
those trades producing capital equipment. The depths which have 
been reached in some instances are illustrated by the position of the 
United States steel industry, which, at the close of 1932, was operating 
at only 10 per cent of capacity. 

The international flow of goods, hindered by currency disorders and 
restricted by a multiplicity of new governmentd interventions, has been 
reduced to incredibly low levels. The total value of world trade in the 
third quarter of 1932 was only about one-third of that in the corre- 
sponding period of 1929. The fall during the three-year period was 
continuous. 

Moreover, the quantum of goods in foreign trade appears to have 
fallen by at least 25 per cent; by far the largest fall on record. 

As a result of price-declines and the fall in the volume of production 
and trade, national incomes in many countnes have fallen, it is esti- 
mated, by more than 40 per cent. The revenues of Governments, as a 
consequence, have suffered sharp reductions, while expenditures have 
shown no corresponding decline. The inevimblc result has been a series 
of budget deficits which, in some cases, have reached unprecedented 
propordons. 

Only a handful of countries- now retain free and uncontrolled gold- 
standard currency systems. Almost half the countries of the world 
are off the gold standard, and, in some forty countries, exchange 
restrictions have been imposed. 

Currency disorganisadon, price-declines, curtailment of trade have 
thrown into sharp relief the vast and difficult problems of indebtedness 
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with which many, if not most, countries are confronted. As matters 
now stand, there are countries the total value of whose export trade has 
fallen below the sums required for external debt service alone. 

Facts such as these indicate the extremities to which the forces of 
disintegration have already carried the economic and financial world. 
Further losses of ground cannot be contemplated without the gravest 
forebodings. . . . 

Nevertheless, recovery will be halting and restricted if unaccompanied 
by broad measures of reconstruction. Three years of world-wide dis- 
location have generated a vast network of restraints upon the normal 
conduct of business. In the field of international trade, prohibitions, 
quotas, clearing agreements, mKfiange restrictions — to mention only 
some of the most widely employed forms of regulation — throttle busi- 
ness enterprise and individual initiative. Defensively intended, and in 
many instances forced by unavoidable monetary and financial emer- 
gencies, these measures have developed into a state of virtual economic 
warfare. It is not only in the field of trade that this tension exists. In 
the difficult sphere of Internationa monetary and currency relations 
and in the world capital markets, free international co.operation has 
given place to complex and harassing regulations designed to safeguard 
national interests. If a full and durable recovery is to be effected, this 
prevailing conflict of national economies must be resolved. 

The measures to be adopted to this end constitute the problem which 
the Governments must shortly face in London. In essence, the necessary 
programme is one of economic disarmament. In the movement towards 
economic reconciliation, the armistice was signed at Lausanne; the 
London Conference must draft the Treaty of Peace. Failure in tfajis 
critical undertaking threatens a World-wide adoption of ideak of 
national self-sufficiimcy which cut unmistakably affiwart the lines of 
economic development. . . . 

B. GENERAL PROGRAMME OF THE CONFERENCE. 

The programme of reconstruction which we deem it necessary for 
Governments to undertake is set out below. In this programme, the 
problem of inter-Governmental indebtedness has not been included, 
because it lies outside our terms of reference. In our opinion, however, 
' it is essential that this question shall be settled and that the settlement 
shall relieve the world of further anxiety concerning the disturbing 
effects of such payments upon financial, economic and currency sta- 
'bility. Undl there is such a settlement, or the definite prospect of suoh 
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a settlement, these debts will remain an insuperable barrier to economic 
and financial reconstruction. We therefore attach the greatest impor- 
tance to the early resumption and successful conclusion of negotiadons 
upon this problem. 


The principal questions which the Governments have to consider 
can be summarised as follows: 

1. In the field of monetary and credit policy, the objective must be 
the restoration of an efiecdve international monetary standard to which 
the countries which have abandoned the gold standard can wisely 
adhere. Each Government must, of course, remain free to decide ^yhen 
and under what condidons it could adopt such a standard, and we do 
not suggest that this can or should be done without the most careful 
preparadon. The notes appended clearly show that there are a great 
number of economic as well as financial condidons which must be 
fulfilled before the restoradon of an international gold standard can 
be a pracdcal possibility. Moreover, it will be necessary to provide 
elective safeguards against such a restoradon of the gold standard 
leading to a fresh breakdown. The quesdon has to be considered 
whether measures can be taken, vnth the co-operadon of Central Banks 
on the lines of the recommendations suggested in the report of. the 
Gold Delegation of the League of Nadons, to ensure a greater stability 
of price-levels in the future. 

2. The unprecedented fall of commodity prices in recent years hasv 
caused a growing disequilibrium between costs and prices, has im- 
mensely increased the r^ burden of all debts and fix^ charges, has 
made business more and more unprofitable, and has resulted in a con- 
tinuous and disastrous increase of unemployment throughout the world. 
Some increase in the level of world prices is highly desirable and would 
be the first sign of world recovery. The Conference will no doubt 
wish to explore all possibilides of counteracting this fall in prices. One 
of the methods that should be considered is the continuadon and de- 
velopment, where monetary condidons permit, of a general policy of 
easy mioney designed to promote a healthy expansion of business'. 

At the same dme, the question requires to be considered whether, 
pardcularly in the case of certain primary commodities where large 
stocks are overhanging the markets, a better level of prices could not 
be obtained by the . reguladon of exports or producdon. Such an 
arrangement could be of special importance in ^e case of wheat, the 
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cultivation of which represents the livelihood of a large proportion of 
mankind. 

Of course, any rise in prices which might be obtained by such means 
can, in the long run, be maintained only by a general improvement 
of trade such as would follow from the abolition of present-day restric- 
tions and the restoration of financial confidence. 

3. The abolition of exchange restrictions is an essential condition 
of world recovery. For this purpose, the Governments concerned must 
take internal measures necessary to secure the stability of their budgets 
and of their economic systems. In some cases, however, these efforts will 
not be sufficient so long as there is a mass of short-term foreign debts, 
which may at any moment be withdrawn; in other cases, even the 
service of the long-term debts entails great difficuldes. These difficulties 
will require careful treatment. The objective must be to restore the 
confidence of the foreign lending markets, and much depends on the 
future level of prices. 

• • • • • 


4. Finally, there must be greater freedom of international trade. It 
has already been pointed out that one of the most significant features 
of the present crisis is the fall which has uken place, not only in the 
value, but in the quantum of world trade. This fall has been partly 
caused, and has certainly been intensified, by the growing network of 
restrictions which have been imposed on trade in recent years. Every 
country seeks to defend its economy by imposing restrictions on imports, 
which in the end involve a contraction in its exports. AU seek to sell 
but not to buy. Such a policy must inevitably lead to an increasing 
paralysis of international trade. Governments should set themselves to 
re-establish the normal interchange of commodities. 

In the first instance, every effort should be made to secure a general 
agreement for the progressive relaxation, and the complete abrogation 
at the earliest possible date, of the emergency measures—prohibitions, 
quotas, etcr— imposed as a result of the crisis. At the same time, it will 
be necessary for the Governments to reconsider recent economic tenden- 
cies in so far as these are reflected in excessive tariffs, and to arrive at 
understandings for the moderadon and stabilising of tariff policies in 
the future. Action in this direction has an intimate bearing upon the 
s^ilisation of currencies, as it is impossible to maintain an international 
monetary system except on the basis of an international economic 
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system. The great creditor nations have a special responsibility in this 
respect. 

Such is the general outline of the problems before the Conference 
as .we see them. 


37. DECLARATION OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AGAINST THE 
TEMPORARY STABILIZATION OF CURRENCIES, 

JULY 3, 1933” 


Sixty-seven nations were represented at the opening session of the World 
(London) Monetary and Economic Conference on June 12, 1933. Questions 
of world monetary policy and trade barriers soon led to serious disagree- 
ment. France, Italy, and other gold-standard nations held that all discussion 
of the lowering or removal of trade barriers must follow a general stabiliaa- 
tion of world currencies. Great Britain seemed to have no fixed policy, but 
the United States, having recently devduated her currency, refused to join 
any move for general stabilieation at least until a sufficient rise in prices 
had been ejected at home. Herewith follows the emphatic declaration of 
President Fran\lin D. Roosevelt on this subject. 


I would regard it as a catastrophe amounting to a world tragedy if 
the great Conference of Nations, called to bring about a more real and 
permanent financial stability and a greater prosperity to the masses of 
all nations, should, in advance of any serious effort to consider these 
broader problems, allow itself to be diverted by the proposal of a purely 
artificial and temporary experiment affecting the monetary exdiange 
of a few nations only. Suc^ action, such diversion, shows a singular 
lack of proportion and a failure to remember the larger purposes for 
which the Economic Conference originally was called together. 

I do not relish the thought that insistence on such action should be 
made an excuse for the condnuance of the basic economic errors that 
underlie so much of the present world-wide depression. 

The world will not long be lulled by the specious fallacy of achieving a 
temporary and probably an ardficial stability in foreign exdiange on 
the part of a few large countries only. 

The sound internal economic system of a nadon is a greater factor 

United States, Department of State, Prea Sdeases, July 8, 1933, Government Print- 
ing. Oflice, Washington, 1933, pp. 15-ld. 
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in its well-being than the price of its currency in changing terms of 
the currencies of other nations. 

It is for this reason that reduced cost of government, adequate gov- 
ernment income, and ability to service government debts are all so 
important to ultimate stability. So, too, old fetishes of so-called inter- 
national bankers are being replaced by efforts to plan national curren- 
cies with the objective of giving to those currencies a continuing 
purchasing power which docs not greatly vary in terms of the com- 
modities and need of modern civilization. Let me be frank in saying 
that the United States seeks the kind of dollar which a generation 
hence will have the same purchasing and debt-paying power as the 
dollar value we hope to attain in the near future. That objective means 
more to the good of other nations than a fixed ratio for a month or two 
in terms of the pound or franc. 

' Our broad purpose is the permanent stabilization of every nation’s 
currency. Gold or gold and silver can well continue to be a metallic 
reserve behind currencies, but this is not the time to dissipate gold 
reserves. When the world works out concerted policies in the majority 
of nations to produce balanced budgets and living within their means, 
then we can properly discuss a better distribution of the world’s gold 
and silver supply to act as a reserve base of national currencies. 

Restoration of world trade is an important partner both in the means 
and in the result. Here also temporary exchange fixing is not the true 
answer. We must rather mitigate existing embargoes to make easier 
the exchange of products which one nation has and the other nation 
has not. 

The Conference was called to better and perhaps cure fundamental 
economic ills. It must not be diverted from that effort. 

38. FINAL RESOLUTION OF THE WORLD (LONDON) MONETARY 
AND ECONOMIC CONFERENCE, JULY 27, 1933 “ 


Off July 27, 1933, the World (London) Monetary and Eeonomie Confer- 
ence adjourned, having achieved Utile in the way of lasting remedy. The 
lisdessness that marked the closing meetings of the assemblage was well 
illustrated by the wording of its final resoludon. 


, ^ League a£ Nationi, Monetary and Economic Conference, Reports Approved by the 
Conference on July 27th, 1933, and Sesolutiont Adopted by the Bureau and the Zxeeutive 
Committee (Seriei n. Economic and Hnancial 1933. II. Spec. H.}, London, 1933, p, 5. 
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The Conference, 

Empowers the President, Vice-President, and Bureau; 

(1) To take whatever action they may consider likely to promote its 
success, whether by the convocation of any committee set up by the 
Conference or of representatives of States especially concerned in any 
particular problem or by reference to experts for study of any special 
question; 

(2) To determine the date of the re-assembling of the Conference. 

39. THE JOHNSON DEBT-DEFAULT ACT. APRIL 13, 1934“ 


The whelelde defaults on European government-debt payments to the 
United States after 1932 aroused much resentment among the American 
people. While Finland done continued to meet her obligations in full, the 
other European states, it seemed to many Americans, were spending on war 
preparations sums that rightfully should have been repaid to the United 
States, The popular feeling was reflected in congressiond action on future 
foreign lending. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress tusemhied. That hereafter it shall 
be unlawful within the United States or any place subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States for any person to purchase or sell the bonds, 
securities, or other obligations o^ any foreign government or political 
subdivision thereof or any organization or association acting for or on 
behalf of a foreign government or political subdivision thereof, issued 
after the passage of this Act, or to make any loan to such foreign gov- 
ernment, political subdivision, organization, or association, except a 
renewal or adjustment of existing indebtedness while such government, 
political subdivision, organization, or association, is in default in the 
payment of its obligations, or any part thereoi^ to the Government 
of the United States. Any person violating the provisions of this Act 
shall upon conviction thereof be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned for not more than five years, or both. 

Sec. 2. As used in this Act the term “person” includes individual, 

" The Statutes at Larfe of the United States of America from March 1933 to June 
1934, Govenuneiit Frintiiig Office, Waihington, 1934, vol. 48, pt 1, p. 574 (Public. 
No. 151). 
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partnership, corporation, or association other than a public corporation 
created by or pursuant to special authorization of Congress, or n 
corporation in which the Government of the United States has or exer- 
cises a controlling interest through stock ownership or otherwise. 
Approved, April 13, 1934. 

40. THE ROME PROTOCOL (No. II). 1934*® 


Though the rise to power oj Hitler in 1933 foreshadowed an Italo-German 
entente, Mussolini at first manifested little sympathy with Germany's desire 
to absorb Austria. For stratepc and economic reasons Italy favored Austrian 
independence, or, preferably, Austrian membership in a bloc including Hun- 
gary and dominated from Rome. The personal friendship which developed 
among the three premiers — Mussolini, Dollfuss, and Gbmbds — furthered this 
policy, and in March 1934 three protocols were signed at Rome. The 
signatories agreed to consult frequently on important affairs, to co-operate in 
broader European policies, and to conclude bilateial trade agreements cab 
eulated to widen AustriJs market for manufactures and Hungary's market 
for grain. The bilateral trade treaties were duly negotiated but they brought 
no appreciable upswing in the economic life of any of the signatories. 


The Austrian, Italian and Hungarian Governments, being anxious 
to develop economic relations between Italy and Austria, Italy and 
Hungary, and Austria and Hungary by giving a fresh impetus to the 
exchange of goods with a view to overcoming unsound tendencies 
towards autarchy (jyV) and so to promote by concrete measures the work 
of economic reconstruction of the Danubian States, in accordance 
with the spirit of the decision taken of the Stresa Conference and with 
the principles laid down in the Danubian Memorandum presented by 
Italy and dated September 29th, 1933, 

Have agreed as follows; 

Article 1. 

The Austrian, Italian and Hungarian Governments undertake to 
extend the agreements at present in force, to facilitate reciprocal exports 
and thus by degrees to make their national economic systems mutually 

*** “Protocol No. n between Austria. Hunewy and Italy Regarding the Development 
o( Economic Relations. Signed at Rome, March 17th, 1934,” in League of Nations, Treaty 
Series 1934-1935, vol, CUV, p. 295. 
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supplement one another. For this purpose, new bilateral agreements 
shall be concluded by May 15th, 1934. 

Abticlb 2. 

The Austrian, Italian and Hungarian Governments decide to take 
the necessary steps to remedy the difficulties encountered by Hungary 
as a result of the fall in the price of wheat. 

The agreements on this point shall be concluded as soon as possible 
and in any case by May 15th, 1934. 

Article 3. 

The three Governments undertake to facilitate and develop as much 
as possible the .transit trade through the Adriadc ports. Bilateral agree- 
ments for this purpose shall be concluded as rapidly as possible. 

Article 4. 

The three Governments shall set up a permanent conuiiission of 
three experts, who shall follow the development of mutual economic 
relations and shall make concrete proposals in the spirit of the present 
Protocol for the development of their mutual trade. 

The present Protocol is drawn up in three copies, . . . 

41. MONETARY AGREEMENT OF SEPTEMBER 25, 1936, AMONG 
FRANCE, GREAT BRITAIN, AND THE UNITED STATES “ 


The failure of the World (London) Mbnetay and Economic Conference 
to relieve either the trade or currency f hoses of international economic 
rivalry led to further commercial undercutting through the voluntay depre- 
ciation of currencies. In September' 1936 the financial authorities of the 
United States, Great Britain, and France decided to chec\ this evil, at least 
temporarily, through a tripartite stabilisation agreement. 


1. His Majesty’s Government, after consultation with the United 
States Government and the French Government, join with them in 
affirming a oommon desire to foster those conditions which will safe- 
guard peace and will best contribute to the restoration of order in 

*^Fica Release in The Timet (London), September 26, 1936. Parallel ofiicial state- 
ments were issued by the Ftench a^ United States Governments. 
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international economic relations, and to pursue a policy which will tend 
to promote prosperity in the world and to Improve the standard of 
living. 

2. His Majesty’s Government must, of course, in its policy towards 
international monetary relations, take into full account the requirements 
of internal prosperity of the countries of the Empire, as corresponding 
considerations will be taken into account by the Governments of France 
and of the United States of America. They welcome this opportunity 
to reaffirm their purpose to continue the policy which they have pursued 
in the course of recent years, one constant object of which is to maintain 
the greatest possible equilibrium in the system of international ex- 
changes and to avoid to the utmost extent the creation of any dis- 
turbance of that system by British monetary action. His Majesty’s 
Government share with the Governments of France and the United 
States the conviction that the mntinuation of this twofold policy will 
serve the general purpose which all governments should pursue. 

3. The French Government inform His Majesty’s Government that, 
judging that the desired stability of the principal currencies cannot be 
ensured on a solid basis except after the re-establishment of a lasting 
equilibrium between the various economic systems, they have decided 
with this object to propose to their Parliament the readjustment of their 
currency. Majesty’s Government have, as also the United States 
Government, welcomed this decision in the hope that it will establish 
more solid foundations for the stability of international economic rela- 
tions. His Majesty’s Government, as also the Governments of France 
and of the United States of America, declare their intention to continue 
to use the appropriate available resources so as to avoid as far as possible 
any disturbance of the basis of international exchanges resulting from 
the proposed readjustment. They will arrange for such consultation 
for this purpose as may prove necessary with the other two Governments 
and the authorized agencies. 

4. His Majesty’s Government are moreover convinced, ^s are also 
•the Governments of France and the United States of America, that the 
success of the policy set forth above is linked with the development of 
international trade. In particular, they attach the greatest importance 
to action being taken without dday to relax progressively the present 
system of quotas and exchange controls with a view to their abolition. 

5. His Majesty’s Goverrunent, in common with the Governments 
of France and the United States of America, desire and invite the 
co-operadon of the other nations to realize the policy laid down in the 
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present Declaration. They trust that no country will attempt to obtain 
an unreasonable competitive exchange advantage and thereby hamper 
the effort to restore more stable economic relations which it is the aim 
of the three Governments to promote. 

42. FACTORS IN THE GREAT DEPRESSION « 


The definitive amdytis of the causes of the Greet Depression has not yet 
been suritten. The foUamng selection, however, offers a useftd summary 
of certain factors in the depression as it affected Europe. 


Between 1920 and 1930 Europe and the world at large passed 
through a complete business cycle with postwar complications. The 
liquidation of war and the readjustment to peace was a huge task, even 
for countries that had been spared revolution or loss of territory. Trade 
channels had been blocked; some markets had become impoverished; 
some industries had swollen equipment and labor force; currencies 
were in chaos; rates of wages, interest, and taxes had found new levels; 
and many countries had expanded produetbn greatly to supply their 
own needs or to feed markets formerly served by the belligerents. 

By 1925 Europe had made a remarkabk recovery in many directions. 
Its output of wheat, corn, rye, beet, wool, potatoes, coal, iron, and steel 
was near or above pre-War levels, and its production of the new goods — 
oil, electricity, electrical appliances, automobiles, and rayon— was mount- 
ing. Coal, shipbuilding, shipping, steel, cottons and woolens were sick 
from lack of buyers or from excess capacity, fierce competition, and 
fallen prices. Not one of Britain’s staple export industries had regained 
its pre-War position in 1929, and two-fifths of the unempbyed army 
of a million workers belonged to these industries. Germany’s experience 
was similar: export markets were more easily lost than regained. Mean- 
while, farmers everywhere complained that the price of their produce 
had fiillen too near the cost of production, but that the price of the 
industrial goods they had to buy remmned too high. But while sonle 
industries lost customers, others found new ones. In the first place, the 
devastated areas must be rebuilt; the supply of houses, offices, shops and 
public buildings must catch up with the demand; suburban “dormi- 
tories” were required for those who commuted between a city job 

®*H. Heaton, Economie History of Europe, Harper & Brotben, New York, 1936, 
pp. 6S2-65S, Reprinted by permioion of tbe pobluberr. 
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and a semi-rural home, while roads must be made or improved to bear 
the growing load of motor traction. The construction industry was 
busy, and according to one estimate employed about 14 per cent of the 
industrial workers of western Europe in 1925. This construction, sup- 
plemented by the equipping of new industries and the remodeling of 
old ones, gave much work to the capital goods industries. In the second 
plaice, the demand for new comforts and luxuries, though less strong 
in Europe than in North America, was broad enough to bring new 
industries and service occupations into being. Hence the decline in the 
number of weavers, miners, and shipbuilders was more than counter- 
balanced by the growth of employment in virtually new occupations, 
ranging from the making of cars and cycles to the preservation of 
feminine beauty and the sale of prepared foods. 

The expansion of production was encouraged by these capital and 
consumption needs, by the protection governments were willing to 
give, by the behavior of prices, and by the comparative ease with which 
capital could be obtained at home, in London or in New York. The 
stream of American capital, like the English one a century earlier, 
ran high to other continents till 1928, and British investors resumed 
their export of loans and investments, though on a smaller scale than 
before 1914. After falling rapidly in 1920, prices recovered somewhat 
and remained fairly steady (in countries with stable currencies) at 40 
to 60 per cent above pre-War levels. The trend was slowly downward, 
but the movement was not marked enough to check production, and 
schemes for price maintenance helped to keep some prices at a level 
that encouraged producers to expand output. 

The rest of the story is world history rather than European. Till 
1928 production and purchase advanced at about the same pace; but 
hints of saturation then began to be evident, prices of foodstufls and 
raw materials began to fall a little more quickly, and surplus stocks 
grew large enough to overshadow the market. By mid-1929 the prices 
of minerals were breaking, wool brought much lower prices in the 
auction rooms, while bumper wheat crops in 1928 and the reentry of 
Russia wrecked grain prices. This fall came just at a time when the 
flow of capital to primary producing countries was checked. London, 
Paris, and New York ceased to export loans, for the money could earn 
more in the boiling stock markets of New York and London. Hence 
the debtor primary producers had to pay for their imports and pay 
their interest bills by sending out produce that was shrinking rapidly 
in value and by supplementing it with gold from their bank reserves. 
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The silver countries were also hit by a rapid fall in the price of silver. 

The depression of 1929 thus began largely as a result of increasing 
stringency in the agricultural borrowing countries; but other factors 
played their part. The most urgent replacement and reequipment 
demands of Europe were eventually met. The flow of American 
capital, which had financed much reconstruction and had albwed 
some Europeans to pay their debts and buy goods with borrowed 
money, came to an end. Instead, there must now be a greater flow of 
payments to America, and this stream was swollen by funds going 
to be lent or used for speculation in stocks. Since America was not a 
great market for European goods, the transfer was made partly in gold. 
The concentration of gold in New York and Paris weakened the 
credit basis of many European banking systems, and forced central 
banks to raise their rates in order to protect reserves from depletion. 

Meanwhile Europeans had been sucked into a stock and promotion 
boom of their own, in which borrowers as well as banks — especially 
the “industrial banks” — ^were daply involved. In January, 1929, an 
Italian bank came to grief after “bulling the Bourse.” A Belgian bank 
nearly foundered after financing an unhappy cork trust. A big Viennese 
bank nearly sank under the load of embarrassed firms it was carrying, 
and a Rothschild had to withdraw funds from New York to save it. 
Just at that moment (September) the arrest of a flashy British promoter 
for forging stock certificates upset London, sent stock prices diving 
down, forced the Bank to raise its rate, compelled investors to sell 
American stocks to get funds, drove British lenders to pull their loans 
out of the New York call market, and thus added one more cloud to 
the Manhattan horizon. Within a month the sky showed nothing but 
clouds; the major boom in America and the minor boom in Europe 
had ended. To the fall in prices of primary products was added that 
in the price of all salable things, but especially of those pieces of paper 
that had poured out of the financial mills of the electrical, oil, public 
utilities, and non-ferrous metal magnates. 

For three years, till the summer of 1932, gloom grew relentlessly 
deeper in every part of the world. . . . The volume of world trade 
declined about a quarter, and its value about tvro-thirds. In every 
country the all-absorbing political problem was to find ways that would 
bring relief and lead to recovery. Andent landmarks were swept away, 
the reestablished gold standards were abandoned, imports were almost 
throttled. The reparations problem was solved by abandoning pay- 
ment, and the interallied debts were setded in the same way. . , . 
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The boom of the nineteen-twenties was the thirteenth — and the 
greatest— since Waterloo. The depression that followed was the four- 
teenth — and the deepest. In the second half of 1932 signs appeared to 
prompt the hope that the worst was over. Prices, production, volume 
of trade and employment began to rise, were checked by the American 
crisis early in 1933, and then resumed their ascent. The long depression, 
like a severe long war, left deep scars on the body politic and economic; 
but only an incorrigible optinoist would assert that the sight of these 
scars will keep the business world from eagerly embracing its fourteenth 
boom or precipitating its fifteenth depression. . . . 

43^. The Qestion of Tereitomal Expansion 
43. THE “HAVES" VS. THE “HAVE-NOTS” VIEW ” 


The strong spirit of economic nationalism manifested in Germany. Italy, 
and Japan in the decade of the ‘thirties and the reluctance of the imperial 
powers to accede to the territorial demands of these states led some observers 
to speal( in terms of a conflict of interests between the “Have/’ and the 
“Have^ots." Messrs. Simonds and Emeny did much to popularise this 
interpretation of recent intematiomti relations. 


By reason of their physical circumstances, the Great Powers may be 
divided into two classes, the “Haves” and the “Have-nots.” Of these, 
the first class, to which the British Empire, France, Russia, and the 
United States belong, is composed of the nations whose territories are 
large and rich and whose etlmic unity has been achieved. The second 
class of Great Powers, which are characterized by lands that are rela- 
tively exiguous and poor in material resources, include Japan, Italy, 
and Germany. In the case of Germany, moreover, the situation is fur- 
ther aggravated by lack of ethnic unity, because of the inclusion of im- 
portant German minorities within the boundaries of some of Ger- 
many’s immediate neighbors. 

For the first group of states, the Haves which are sated and therefore 
satisfied, security through the miaintenance of the status quo is the sole 
objective of national policy. Having, their chief purpose is to hold. For 

** F. H. Simondi and B. Emeny, The Greas Powers in World Ptdities. Intemationd 
ReUtdoru and Eeonotaie Nationidum, rev. ed., New York, 1937, pp. 33-37. Uied by 
peimiaaien <>£ American Book Company, publiahen. 
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the group of Have'Uots, on the other hand, their present situation being 
precarious, through deprivation of many of the essentials of security 
and power, the acquisition of what they lade assumes primary consid- 
eration. 

In theory the existing disparity between the “Have" and the “Have- 
not” Powers might be abolished in one of two ways: the sated states 
might consent to sacrifidng a portion of their territory or that of some 
smaller nations as a means of restoring the balance of material wealth; 
or they might share with the “Have-nots" equal rights and security in 
investment and trade in their own resources. In practice, however, no 
relief by such means is discoverable for the less fortunate states; for 
both solutions run counter to the basic prindples of sovereignty, which 
holds the national territory and the control of its resources to be inalien- 
able. Faithful to that prindple, states are rarely willing to cede thdr 
land voluntarily to others, and never to surrender any part of their 
right to the privileged exploitation of their national wealth. 

The fact that forty-two millions of French not merely possess a home- 
land area large and rich enough to satisfy their needs and their aspira- 
tions, but also control a vast colonial empire, while a large number of 
Italians are crowded into a narrow peninsula and were, up to the con- 
quest of Ethiopia, extremely poor in cobnial territories, has appeared 
to Italian thought dearly the consequence of aeddents of history ud 
not of the operation of divine law. 

In the same way, the fact that the sixty-iive millions who constitute 
the white population of the British Commonwealth own and exploit 
the well-nigh inexhaustible resources of an empire on which the sun 
never sets, while the same number of Germans are cooped up in a 
relatively insignificant and economically insuffident region of Central 
Europe, is explicable to the German mind only in terms of ludq of the 
good fortune which enabled Great Britain to achieve national unity 
centuries before Germany. 

' It is customary to think of the territory of a state in the same fashion 
as of the private property of an individual; but it is evident that there 
is here a double contrast. Within states, courts and police uphold dtles 
and maintain lawful owners in possession of their land, which was 
acquired by the lawful processes of inheritance, purchase, or barter. By 
contrast, in the matter of national territory not only is there lacking aAy 
international authority to maintain the present owner in possession, 
but also that nation’s tide almost invariably derives from war. 

In Europe, at least, all present fronders are derived from former con- 
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quests. As a consequence, states which were anciently possessors of 
provinces, until their eviction through defeat in war, still regard the 
present tenure as based upon neither legal nor moral warrant. Further- 
more, such states are entitled to believe that the present tenure may 
also prove transitory like the past. 

The student of international afiEairs, then, is confronted with two 
mutually exclusive conceptions of national policy, the first static, and 
the second dynamic. Here, too, he also touches the very heart of the 
problem of peace in the contemporary world, which is po.sed by tlte 
demand of one group of peoples for security based upon the status quo, 
and of another for a prosperity, prestige, or ethnic unity obtainable only 
by a modification of that status quo. And the collision between these 
conceptions is as old as history and has obviously been hitherto, an in- 
escapable concomitant of the nation states system. 

Today, as always in the past, the static theory is naturally embraced 
by those states which already have prosperity and now seek security. . . . 
liius it is found to be the familiar' thesis of the peoples of such states 
that mankind has, at last, reached the point where the territorial divi- 
sion of the earth’s surface has become immutable because the title of 
the present possessors is both legally and morally imprescriptible; mo- 
rally, because it can be assailed only by war-- and war has now been 
adjudged a crime. . , . 

Against that thesis, however, there must be set the contention of those 
countries which, being dissatisfied with the status quo, advance the 
dynamic theory. . . , 'Why, Italian Fasdsm, German National Social- 
ism, and Japanese Militarism demand, should the traditional ebb and 
flow in the fortunes of states be interrupted merely to suit the views of 
those peoples which happen at the moment to be sated and therefore 
satisfied? . . . 

44. RAW MATERIALS AND WAR ECONOMY** 


The following paragraphs call atuntion to an interesting and frequently 
ovetiool(ed aspect of the raw-materud problem. 


Tt is primarily the importance of raw materials in preparadons for 
war, combined with the present menace of war, which makes them cen- 
ters of friction and internadonal dispute. Before much progress can 

**E. Staley, Sam Materials in Peace end War, Council on Foreign Relations, New 
Yoilc, 1937, pp. 36, 238-239. Reprinted by permission of the Council on Foreign Nations. 
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be made in attacking peacetime raw material problems ... the domi- 
nance of the idea of war economy must be broken, and this can be 
done only if measures can be taken which remove the ever-present 
“assumption of violence." This cannot be accomplished by redistribut- 
ing sovereignty over raw material sources. Indeed, we may say that 
it is measures not primarily directed at raw material problems as such 
which offer the only hope of making raw material problems soluble. 
Under circumstances of more secure peace, much of the friction over 
raw materials that seems so alarming today would simply disappear. 


The strategic importance of raw materials in wartime makes them 
centers of conflict in the continuous struggle for power forced upon 
the nations by the ever-present risk of war. There is no solution for 
such conflicts, and there can be no real hope of successfully applying 
methods of peaceful change to raw material problems except by re- 
moving the necessity for framing national policies in terms of power. 
Were raw material problems not complicated by the constant fear of 
war, they would not be particularly diflicuit or dangerous. It is only 
with reference to war potential or under conditions of intense economic 
. nationalism, resulting in large part from fear of war, that current slo- 
gans relating to the “have” and “have-not” nations possess any rele- 
vance to raw materials discussions. 

45. A GERMAN NATIONA^ECONOMIC VIEW ON THE NEED 
FOR COLONIES, 1937** 


After the advent of Adolf Hitler to power, the Beriin Government placed 
increasing emphasis on the economic and financial need of Germany to re- 
gain her lost colonies. Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, whUe -Minister of Economics, 
advanced the argument with precision and darity. 


A particularly ridiculous charge to which Germany has often to listen 
in connection with her colonial demands is that colonies in general 
and her former colonies in particular are valueless, and that it would 
not do Germany any good ^ her colonies were returned to her. This 
immediately prompts the retort: If the colonies are so bad, why do 
you keep them? It is also misleading to refer to the minor part played 

**H. Schacht, "Gemujir'a Colonial Demandi," in Foreign Affdlts, January 1937. 
pp. 230-234. Reprinted by permuaion o£ the Council on Foreign Relations. 
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by the colonies in Germany’s pre-war foreign trade. I have already 
pointed out that before tbe war free trade prevailed on a large scale 
and that Germany had valuable resources in the form of foreign in- 
vestments. Consequently, it was not necessary before the war for Ger- 
many to develop her colonies with particular energy. It nevertheless 
is astonishing what Germany did with her colonies before tbe war 
without any great effort. They had been in her possession, on the aver- 
age, for only some twenty-five years, from the end of the eighties and 
the beginning of the nineties. But during those twenty-five years Ger- 
many did more with her colonies than other countries had done in 
two hundred and fifty years. 

At the outbreak of the World War, that is, after two decades of Ger- 
man administration, the German colonies had ceased to be a burden 
on the mother country. In fact, the financial balance was so well es- 
tablished that even the colonial railway loans had been paid for by 
the earnings of the colonies. Only the seven thousand police troops 
were supported by the mother country. During the fifteen years be- 
fore the war, the external trade of the German colonies had increased 
seven-fold. That happened in a time when Germany did not expe- 
rience a scarcity of raw materials and foreign currency, in a time when 
world trade had not been interrupted by political and economic mis-* 
trust, in a time when the struggles of different currency systems were 
not being fought out, in a time, therefore, when Germany had no par- 
dcular need to intensify her trade with her colonies. Today, when 
there no longer is free trade in the world, when Germany is crushed 
by foreign debt and harassed by the lack of raw materials and valuta, 
if her colonies were returned to her she would proceed to develop them 
with far greater intensity. A large part of the food supplies and raw 
materiaU which we now lack could be furnished by them. 

Of course there are short-sighted people who declare that if Ger- 
many got back her colonies they would compete with the other coun- 
tries which supply raw materials, to the disadvantage of .these latter. 
This is simply the eternally recurring, short-sighted, unbusinesslike 
attitude of all those people who are constantly afraid of any new de- 
velopment. It was this attitude which found expression in il^gland in 
the nineties, when it was said that every Englishman would be the 
richer if only Germany were crushed. 


I therefore wish to name two conditions essential to the solution of 
Germany’s raw material problem. First, Germany must produce her 
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raw materials on territory under her own management. Second, this 
colonial territory must form part of her own monetary system. Colonial 
raw materials cannot be developed without considerable investments. 
Colonial markets are not of the Idnd that can live by the personal needs 
of the population. Shirts and hats for the negroes and ornaments for 
their wives do not constitute an adequate market. Colonial territories 
are developed by the building of railways and roads, by automobile 
traffic, radio and electric power, by huge plantations, etc. From the 
moment that the German colonies came under the Mandate Powers, 
Germany was cut' off from the delivery of goods required for such 
investments. In 1913, for example, Germany’s exports to Tanganyika 
formed 52.6 per cent of that area’s imports. In 1935 they formed 10.7 
per cent. The British Mandate Power as a matter of course places its 
orders in England and not in Germany or elswhere. That is the rea- 
son why Germany needs colonial territories which she herself admin- 
isters. Since, however, the development of colonies depends upon long 
term investments, and these investments cannot be made by the native 
negro population, the German currency system must prevail in the 
colonial territories, so that the required investments may be made with 
German credits. These, then, are Germany’s two basic demands in the 
colonial field: that she have territories under German management and 
included in the German monetary system. 

All the other questions involved— sovereignty, army, police, law, the 
churches, international collaboration — are open to discussion. They 
can all be solved by means of international co-operation so long as 
nothing unworthy is imputed against the honor of Germany. The 
German colon ial problem is not a problem of imperialism. It is not a 
mere problem of prestige. It is simply and solely a problem of eco- 
nomic existence. Precisely for that reason the future of European peace 
depends upon it. 

46. “DO COLONIES PAY?” « 


Pgrtisans in the dispute regarding the economie vdue of colonies seemed 
often to ooerlooJ^ certain important factors which must be considered in 
answering the question. “Do colonies pay?" The following extract see\s 
to ma\e dear the chief dements that require recognition in any such eQort. 


** Royal Inidtute of International A&in, The Colonid Problem, A Seport by a Study 
Group of Uembert of the Rayd Irutitute of Intemationd Affekr, Odatd University 
Press, New York, 1937, pp. 41-44.' Reprinted by pettnissian of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Afiairs and the Oxford University Press, 
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If ... an altempt were made to assess the economic value of a 
colony to a metropolitan Power, the value to be measured would not 
be the whole of the economic benefits derived from the relations be- 
tween the colony and the metropolitan country; but only that part of 
them derived from the particular relationship between the colony and 
the possessing Power. For some, at least, of these benefits might still 
be obtainable if the colony were independent, or were administered by 
another Power. What has to be computed is the value in economic 
terms which the metropolitan country derives from the special advan- 
tages conferred upon it by sovereignty over the colony. In practice, 
this means the benefits derived from preferential export and import 
duties or from partial or total exclusion of foreign goods, making the 
trade of the metrapolitan Power with the colony more profitable than 
that of other countries; the value of special opportunities to the in- 
vestors of the metropolitan country, either in being first in the field 
and reaping the initial profits, if any, in reselling their claims at en- 
hanced prices or in excluding foreigners completely from participation; 
and the value to metropolitan nationals of special opportunities of set- 
dement. Against the addidonal value so obtained from the actual 
possession of the colony must be set the expenses incurred in adminis- 
tration and, where colonial defence can be separated from national 
defence in general, the cost of naval and military establishments. 

If it were merely a question of finding out how much total benefit 
the metropolitan Power derived from the colony, the question would 
be easier to answer; and in most cases the answer would be that the 
benefits were less than those which could be derived from trade with 
and investment in independent countries, as in these latter there would 
be no cost of administration and defence to set off against profits. If 
equality of opportunity in every respect could be secured, there would 
be scant support from business men for the possession of colonies, 
though perhaps an increased support from humanitarians. It is the 
special advantages derived from possession that make a colony an 
asset; without these, the objections raised by the Manchester school in 
the last century against the cost of maintaining colonies once more 
become valid. 

But the value or these advantages to the metropolitan Power is for 
many reasons hard to estimate. In the first place, many colonies have 
been annexed not so much to obtain special advantages for the metro- 
politan country as to prevent another country from obtaining even 
greater advantages for itselfi Colonies, that is to say, are sometimes 
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acquired and maintained more in order to insure against exclusion than 
to exclude others. An Open Door colony under one's own sovereignty 
may be preferable to a highly protected colony under another’s. In 
such a case, the value of possesson is to be considered as the prevention 
of the loss which would have been caused by an exclusive economic 
regime imposed by another Power. Again, the advantage .derived from 
possession has often been merely the greater trade and investment un- 
der a European than under an indigenous administration. 

Even though a country has no trade with any colony, it may, never- 
theless, share in the profits of colonial enterprises. Its trade with for- 
eign countries may be increased as a result of their trade with colonies, 
and its investors may find more profitable employment for their capital 
both at home and abroad through the increased opportunities which 
result from the development of colonies, even though none of their 
capital is invested direedy in colonial territory. . . . 


According to the various underlying assumptions, the query “Do 
colonies pay?” may therefore be answered in general terms; but 
one that will sadsfy everyone is probably impossible, not only because 
of lack of f^tual data, but also because of the difficulty of analysing the 
behaviour of a great number of independent variables. We may, how- 
ever, ... set forth the various items of debit and credit which would 
have to be drawn up for the whole period of a colony’s existence as 
a preliminary to answering this question. . . . 

Subject to the reservations noted above, the metropolitan country 
will credit the colony with: 

1. The interest received by investors in the metropolitan country on 
capital invested in the eolony. This will include interest on loans raised 
by the central and local governments of the cobny and the interest 
and dividends paid by private enterprises. 

2. The benefits accruing to consumers in the metropolitan country 
as the result of the cheaper imports which the relatively bw cost of 
production in the cobny may enable them to obtain. . . . 

3. The benefits accruing to producers in the metropolitan country 
as the result of the direct and indirect profits on their exports (mclud- 
ing invisible exports) to the cobny. Indirect profits will include the 
advantages to be gained through an increase in the size of the pro- 
ducers’ total output by the enlargement of their market. Such benefits 
may be shared with other than metropolitan producers. 
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4. Both the Government and individuals in the colony may make 
money payments to the Government or individuals in the metropolitan 
country, for defence, administration, family remittances, and for chari- 
table or other purposes. 

On the other side of the account the metropolitan country will debit 
the colony with : 

1. The losses of metropolitan investors on their investments in the 
colony. 

2. Losses of traders and others doing business with the colony, 
whether as importers or exporters. 

3. Subsidies, grants, and subventions, directly or indirectly made by 
the Government or tlie citizens of the metropolitan Power to the Gov- 
ernment or inhabitants of the colony. These would include the cost 
of the defence and administration of the cobny, grants made by indi- 
viduals to medical, educational, or other services, and the costs of 
tariffs and other preferences in favour of the colony. 

4. Finally, the cost of acquisition, by purchase or other means, of 
the colony should be included. 

Enough has been said to show that the question of the economic 
value of colonies involves a complex of calculations which are by no 
means simple in themselves, and which have varying reactions one 
on another. . . . 



CHAPTER 4 

SECURITY AND ARMAMENTS 

47-49. The Foreign Policies of Certain Powers 
47. THE FOREIGN POUCY OF FRANCE (JULES GAMBON) » 


The foUomng selections represent authoritative r6sumis of some rteent 
European foreign policies. This first summary was written by Jules Cambon, 
French Ambassador to Germany during the eight years before the World 
War. 


To sum up. If in the past France has sometimes given herself over 
to the spirit of conquest, either she was led to do so in the enthusiasm 
of victory after attacks had been launched against her, or because she 
felt that she was carrying the torch of liberty to the peoples of other 
nations. Even then, in the hours of their greatest triumphs, our states- 
men (knowing how quickly the French spirit can change) thought 
like Talleyrand that the surest foundation of peace lay in the reestab- 
lishment of the balance of pPwer. This view we still hold. 

Of course the situation is not precisely the same today as formerly. 
At Geneva discussions are carried on in public, and for that reason 
a preoccupation with the principle of the balance of power seems out 
of date. But it would be a mistake to take this view. There are groups, 
cabals and oppositions inside the League of Nations, and though politi- 
cal action may take new forms, at heart it is the same. National 
aspirations are the expression of national interests, and these, as I have 
said, persist through the ages because human nature does not change. 
They condition the relations of peoples, and according to circumstances 
bring them together or set them one against the other. So it was with 
France and England; they had long been enemies, but they united 
at last in the foce of a common danger. It is true that by the Briand- 

^ The Poreign Policy of the Powers'. Prance, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, 
Soviet Russia, the United States, Council on Foreign Rdationi, New York, 1935, 
pp. 22-24. Reprinted by peimiision of the Councii on Foreign Relations. 
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Kellogg Pact most of the nations have solemnly renounced war, but 
in 1914 how little the most solemn engagements were worth when the 
German Chancellor, Bethmann-Hollweg, declared that necessity knows 
no lawl We therefore are under compulsion to neglect nothing which 
can guarantee us against the danger of war. 

When I have said that security has always been the cardinal aim of 
France, that term must be understood In its fullest sense. There is a 
France outside our own frontiers. Just as England cannot permit her 
communications with India to be menaced in Egypt, and just as the 
United States considers that one of her elementary interests is to 
safeguard the Panama Canal, just so France must guard her communi- 
cadons with her possessions in North Africa and preserve her freedom 
of action in the Mediterranean. Here we touch the problem of the 
relations of states at its most delicate point. For it is when states come 
into direct contact that practical accommodations become imperadve. 

Security] The term signifies more indeed than the maintenance of 
the homeland of a people, or even of their territories beyond the seas. 
It also means the maintenance of the world’s respect for them, the 
maintenance of their economic interests, everything, in a word, which 
goes to make up the grandeur, the life itself, of the nation. But all 
peoples have not the same ideal; each follows what it considers to be its 
nadonal interests in accordance with its own traditions. If the nations 
are to live in peace, those who direct the foreign affairs of each state 
must try diligently and long to understand and respect the aspiradons 
of others. For by a statesman’s comprehension of the forces which direct 
the desdny of nations one measures the breadth and depth of his genius. 

48. THE FOREIGN POUCY OF ITALY (DINO GRANDI) » 


The fetlowing summary of Italian foreign policy was written by Dino 
Grandi, at One time Italian Foreign Minister and then Italian Ambassador 
to Great Britain. 


The affinity of Italian foreign policy with the foreign policy of Eng- 
land grew steadily throughout the nineteenth century and during the 
early years of the twendeth. . . . 

*The Foreign Pidiey of the Pouiert; Frmee, Germany. Great Britain, Italy, Japan, 
Soviet Suaia, the United States, Council on Foreign Relations, New York, 1935, pp. 98- 
101. Reprint^ by permission at the Coundl on Foreign Relations. 
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This understanding has been renewed of late years by the similarity 
of our views as to the best way of facing Europe’s political exigencies, 
a common dislike for the rigidity of abstract formube, and an innate 
sense of justice in the two peoples— justice based on an understanding 
of mankind, which alone makes it possible to settle problems in reality 
and not merely in form. Justice and legality are not identical. There 
are treaties, pacts and agreements which must be respected and hon- 
estly carried out; but over and above treaties, pacts and agreements 
there are the claims of good sense and equity which must be satisfied. 
International problems are not merely matters for legal and coercive 
settlement; they are essentially problems of social order, and social 
order is maintained only by an earnest eEort to satisfy the needs of the 
peoples. 

We are satisfied that during these last years Italy has made this effort. 
No problem has left us indifierent or lacking in zeal, still less, hostile. 
Never has Italy refused to recognize the just rights of others. Ever 
since the signing of the Treaty of Versailles, France has insisted on her 
need for security. We did not hesitate to guarantee this security, and 
took a solemn pledge to this effect by signing the Locarno Treaty. The 
German nation has claimed and still claims freedom. From the dose 
of the war to the present time it is true to say that Italy has never 
neglected any occasion, however slight, to hdp Germany arrange for a 
term to be put to international control over her domestic concerns, to 
remove over-burdensome obligations in the political, military and finan- 
dal domains, and to assist the German people to resume its place on an 
equal footing in the consortium of free nations. 

But Italy also has her own problems to solve, and ones no less 
formidable than those of safety, liberty, and the resumption of economic 
relations with neighboring countries. CXurs is a vital problem that 
involves our very existence and future, a future of peace, tranquillity 
and work for a population of 42 million souls, which will number 
50 million in another fifteen years. Can this population live and 
prosper in a territory half the size of Spain and Germany and lacking 
raw materials and natural resources to meet its vital needs, pent up, 
moreover, in a dosed sea beyond which its commerce lies, a sea the 
outlets of which are owned by other nations? Meanwhile all the 
nations of the world are raising barriers against the development of 
trade, the movement of capital, and emigration, denationalizing who- 
ever crosses their frontiers to enter, I do not say their own homes, but 
even their protectorates and colonies. 
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During the years that Mussolini has been Head of the Italian Gov- 
ernment this problem has grown steadily more acute. At the beginning 
it hardly existed in the consciousness of Europe, which regarded our 
foreign policy as permanently bound up with and circumscribed by the 
Adriatic conflict. Today it forms part of the general situation of 
European reconstruction, which nobody is any longer able to envisage 
without taking into account the satisfaction of Italy’s vital needs. 

Thus the first construcdve phase of our foreign policy is closed. 
Fascism has placed Italy’s. proHem before Europe, not as an isolated 
one to be considered apart from others, but as one factor of the com- 
prehensive European problem, which demands a single organic settle- 
ment. In this, I think, consists the deepest and more real significance 
of the Duce’s foreign policy. 

49. THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE SOVIET UNION (KARL RADEK) » 


The foreign policy of the Soviet Union was described as follows by Karl 
Radel(j former editor of Izvestia and former secretary of the Communist 
International. In January 1937 he was sentenced to prison for his eileged 
•part in a Trotshyite conspiracy against the Soviet Union. 


The Soviet Union does not close the door to the possibility of striking 
a deal with imperialistic Powers which are waging a struggle against 
othet imperialistic Powers, if the latter attack the Soviet Union; but in 
entering into such an agreement the Soviet Union would not accept 
any responsibility for the specific purposes pursued by the imperialistic 
Powers parties to the agreement. Never and under no conditions would 
it participate in the plundering of other nations, because participation 
in such a plunder would be contrary to the international solidarity of the 
workers. But against an attacking imperialism, agreement is permis- 
sible with any opponent in order to d^eat an enemy invading Soviet 
territory. 

I think I have named the fundamental principles of Soviet policy and 
have explained their interdependence. They are all derived from the 
basic fact that imperialism is unable to solve the great problems which 

*The Poreim PtXey of the Powers; Prance, Gemutny. Great Britain, Italy, Itwan, 
Soviet Psuria, tie Viutei^ States, Council on Foreign Reladona, New York, 193S, pp. 140- 
142. Reprint^ by perminion of the Coundl on Foreign Selationi. 
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manklad has to face today. A new imperialistic war will not solve 
them. It will lead to an immense destruction of productive forces, to 
unexampled sufferings among the masses of the people, and will achieve 
nothing except a new re-shuffling of the possessions of the capitalist 
world. 

The Soviet Union is an enemy of imperialistic wars which arise from 
the fact that capitalism is no longer in a position to develop the pro- 
ductive forces of the human race, but that it is still capable of attempting 
to seize a piece of land which is being reserved for the exploitation of 
a given national bourgeoisie. That is how the world is pushed toward 
i mm e n se new upheavals. We are therefore certain that the masses, 
thrust into the turmoil of new wars, will seek a way out along the same 
road that was followed by the Soviet proletariat in 1917. 

The object of the Soviet Government is to save the soil of the Erst 
proletariat state from the criminal folly of a new war. To this end the 
Soviet Union has struggled with the greatest determination and con- 
sistency. The defense of peace and of the neutrality of the Soviet 
Union against all attempts to drag it into the whirlwind of a world 
war is the central problem of Soviet foreign policy. 

The Soviet Union follows the policy of peace because peace is the 
best condition for building up a socialist society. Fighting for thff 
maintenance of peace, accepting obligadons of neutrality toward the 
struggling camps of the imperialists, the Soviet Union has at the same 
time raised the military preparedness of the country to a level which 
answers the demands of nadonal defense and the requirements of 
modern warfare. Its neutrality is a posidve foctor which the imperial- 
isdc Powers which have not yet lost the sense of realides will not fail 
to appreciate. Those of them which are unable to realize the impor- 
tance of Soviet neutrality or are forced by the insoluble difficulties of 
their own position to risk an adventurous war against that huge coun- 
try, with its dozens of millions of men united by a common desire for 
peace, a desire for peaceful creadve work — to those Powers will be 
given the proofs that the generadon which laid down the foundations 
of socialism is also capable of defending them with iron energy. And 
we are convinced that, irrespecdve of what might be the course of the 
war and who mi gh t be responsible for its origins, tbe only victor that 
would emerge from it would be the Soviet Union leading ihe workers 
of the whole world; for it alone has a banner which, in case of a war, 
can become the banner of the masses of the endie world. 
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50-51. The Washington Conference Treaties, 1921-1922 
50. THE WASHINGTON NAVAL TREATY, 1922 (Extracts) * 


Probably because the Paris Peace Conference ignored the question of the 
freedom of the seas, it appeared in 1920-1921 that the pre-war Anglo-German 
naval rivalry might be reduced by an equally dangerous Anglo-American 
naval rivalry. Moreover, should war brea\ out. Great Britain might well be 
supported by Japan under the terms of the Anglo-Japanese alliance which 
had been renewed in 1911 for ten years. To avoid these dangers. President 
Warren G. Harding invited eight powers to attend a conference at Wash- 
ington in the winter of 1921-1922 to discuss naval limitation and Pacific 
relations. The conference drafted seven treaties, of which two five-power 
agreements concerned navOl limitation. One of these, relating to the out- 
lawry of poison gas and restrictions on submarine warfare, was not ratified 
and hence never came into force. The other, the ratifications of which were 
exchanged on August 17, 1923, and which is reproduced in part below, 
limited eertmn classes of naval tonnage. 


Article 1. 

The Contracting Powers agree to limit their respective naval arma- 
ment as provided in the present Treaty. 


Articlb 4. 

The total capital ship replacement tonnage of each of the Contract- 
ing Powers shall not exceed in standard displacement, for the United 
States, 525,000 tons (533,400 metric tons); for the British Empire, 

525.000 tons (533,400 metric tons); for France, 175,000 tons (177,800 
metric tons) ; for Italy, 175,000 tons (177,800 metric tons) ; for Japan, 

315.000 tons (320,040 metric tons). 

Article 5. 

No capital ship exceeding 35,000 tons (35,560 metric tons) standard 

* Treaty between the British Entire, Frmee, ltdy, Japan and the United Stater of 
America for the Lintitation of Navid Armament. Signed.at Washington, February 6, 1922. 
Presented by the Secretary of State for Foreign A§art to Parliament by Command of 
His Migetty, Treaty Series No. S (1924), Ctnd. 2036, His Majesty’s Staiioneiy Office, 
London, 1^4, pp. 3>17. 
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Pacific Ocean, to wit: the Kurile Islands, the Bonin Islands, Amami- 
Oshima, the Loochoo Islands, Formosa and the Pescadores, and any 
insular territories or possessions in the Pacific Ocean which Japan may 
hereafter acquire. 

The maintenance of the status quo under the foregoing provisions 
implies that no new fortifications or naval bases shall be established in 
the territories and possessions specified; that no measures shall be taken 
to increase the existing naval facilities for the repair and maintenance 
of naval forces, and that no increase shall be made in the coast defences 
of the territories and possessions above specified. This restriction, how- 
ever, does not preclude such repair and replacement of worn-out 
weapons and equipment as is customary in naval and military estab- 
lishments in dme of peace. 


Article 21 . 

If during the term of the present Treaty the requirements of the 
national security of any Gintracting Power in respect of naval defence 
are, in the opinion of that Power, materially affected by any change 
of circumstances, the Contracting Powers will, at the request of such 
Power, meet in conference wnth a view to the reconsideration of the 
provisions of the Treaty and its amendment by mutual agreement. . . . 

Article 22 . 

Whenever any Contracting Power shall become engaged in a war 
which in its opinion affects the naval defence of its nadonal security, 
such Power may after nodee to the other Contraedng Powers suspend 
for the period of hosdlides its obligadons under the present Treaty 
other than those under Ardcles Xm and XVII [forbidding the recon- 
version of a scrapped vessel and the use of a vessel being built or already 
constructed for another Power], provided that such Power shall notify 
the other Contraedng Powers that the emergency is of such a character 
as to require such suspension. 

The remaining Contracting Powers shall in such case consult to- 
gether with a view to agreement as to what temporary modifications, 
if any, should be made in the Treaty as between themselves. Should 
such consultadon not produce agreement^ duly made in accordance 
with the consdtudonal methods of the respeedve Powers, any one of said 
Contracting Powers may, by giving nodee to the other Contracting 
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Powers, suspend for the period of hostilities its obligations under the 
present Treaty, other than those under Articles XIII and XVII. 

On the cessation of hostilities the Contracting Powers will meet in 
conference to consider what modifications, if any, should be made in 
the provisions of the present Treaty. 

Articlb 23. 

The present Treaty shall remain in force undl the 31st December, 
1936, and in case none of the Contracting Powers shall have given 
notice two years before that date of its intention to terminate the 
Treaty, it shall continue in force until the expiration of two years from 
the date on which notice of teriiaination shall be given by one of the 
Contracting Powers, whereupon the Treaty shall terminate as regards 
all Contracting Powers. . . . 

51. THE QUADRUPLE AGREEMENTS RELATING TO PACIFIC 
INSULAR POSSESSIONS, 1921-1922 • 


At the Washington Conference there were also signed two four-power 
treaties relating to the status of the Pacific insular possessions of the United 
States, Great Britain, France, and Japan, Ratified on August 17, 1923, these 
agreements definitely terminated the Angjo-fapanese Alliance of 1911, 


TREAIT . . . RELATING TO . . . INSULAR POSSESSIONS .... 

DECEMBER 13, 1921. 

L 

The High Contracting Parties agree as between themselves to respect 
their rights in relation to their insular possessions and insular dominions 
in the region of the Pacific Ocean. 

If there should develop between any of the High Contracting Parties 
a controversy arising out of any Pacific question and involving their 
said rights which is not satisfactorily setded by diplomacy and is likely 

* Treasy between the British Empire, Franee, Jepan and the United States of America 
SAating to Their Insular Possessions and Insular Dominions in the Pacific Ocean, and 
Accompanying Declaration, together with Treaty Supplementary to the Atoue Treaty, , , , 
Signed at Washington, December 13, 1921, and February 6, 1922, PresetOed by the 
Seerettay of State for Foreign Afinrt to Parliament by Command of His Msgesty, 'Reaty 
Sem No. 6 (1924), Cind. 2037, Hit Majesty's Stadoneiy Office, London, 1924, 
pp. '3'S, 6. 
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to affect the harmonious accord now happily subsisting between them, 
they shall invite the other High Contracting Parties to a joint conference 
to which the whole subject will be referred for consideration and 
adjustment. 

II. 

If the said rights are threatened by the aggressive action of any other 
Power, the High Contracting Parties shall communicate with one 
another fully and frankly in order to arrive at an understanding as to 
the most efficient measures to be taken, jointly or separately, to meet 
the exigencies of the particular situation. 

III. 

This Treaty shall remain in force for ten years from the time it shall 
take effect, and after the expiration of said period it shall continue to 
be in force subject to the right of any of the High Contracting Parties 
to terminate it upon twelve months* notice. 

IV. 

This Treaty shall be ratified as soon as possible in accordance with 
the constitutional methods of the High Contracting Parties and shall 
take effect on the deposit of ratifications, which shall take place at 
Washington, and thereupon the agreement between Great Britain and 
Japan, which was concluded at l/}ndon on the 13th July, 1911, shall 
terminate. . . . 

DECLARATION ACCOMPANYING THE TREATY OF DECEMBER 13, 1921. 

In signing the Treaty this day between the United States of America, 
the British Empire, France and Japan, it is declared to be the under- 
standing and intent of the Signatory Powers: 

1. That the Treaty shall apply to the Mandated Islands in the 
Pacific Ocean; provided, however, that the making of the Treaty shall 
not be deemed to be an assent on the part of the United States of 
America to the mandates and shall not preclude agreements between 
the United States of America and the Mandatory Powers respectively 
in relation to the mandated islands. . . . 

TREATY . . SUPPLEMENTARY TO THE QUADRUPLE PACIFIC TREATY .... 

FEBRUARY 6, 1922. 

The United States of America, the British Emp ire, France and Japan 
have, through their respective Plenipotentiaries, agreed upon the fol- 
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lowing stipulations supplementary to the Quadruple Treaty signed at 
Washington on the 13th December, 1921: 

The term “insular possessions and insular dominions” used in the 
aforesaid Treaty shall, in its application to Japan, include only Karafuto 
(or the southern portion of the island of Sakhalin), Formosa and the 
Pescadores, and the islands imder the mandate of Japan. 


52. A POST-WAR TREATY OF ARBITRATION (AUSTRIA AND 
HUNGARY, 1923) • 


The eady post-war period witnessed the negotiation of a whole series of 
treaties of friendship, arbitration, and coneiliation. The fallowing treaty be- 
tween Austria and Hungary (signed on April 10, 1923, at Budapest and 
e'ffective from July 14, 1923) may be taXen as an example of this type of 
agreement. 


The Kingdom of Hungary and the Republic of Austria, the Gov- 
ernments of which have mutually declared that their policy is directed 
towards the promotion of peace, and that, in order to avoid anything 
which might impede the attainment of this object, they have recog- 
nised the necessity of keeping in close touch in regard to any questions 
which may arise affecting both countries, being animated by a desire 
to contribute towards the maintenance and safeguarding of peace in 
Central Europe and to establish the principle of compulsory arbitration 
in their mutual relations. 

Have resolved to conclude an agreement for this purpose and have 
appointed as their Plenipotentiaries: 

For His Highness the Regent of the Kingdom of Hungary: 

Councillor Geza Daruv^ry von Daruvir, Royal Hungarian Minister 
of Justice, Acting Head of the Royal Hungarian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, and 

For the Federal President of the Republic of Austria: 

M. Franz Calice, Envoy Extraordinary, and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, 

* I.eaKue of Nations, Treaty Seriet 1923, vol, XVIII, pp. 99-101. English translation by 
the Secretariat of the League ^ Nations. 
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Who, having communicated their full powers found in good and 
due form, have agreed upon the following provisions: 

Article 1. 

The High Contracting Parties undertake that, in the event of any 
dispute arising between them in future, they will Hrst of all endeavour 
to reach an agreement by means of a friendly understanding. 

If, however, it should prove impossible in this way to settle the 
dispute, no matter what its nature may be, it shall be submitted, after 
an agreement has been reached by the two Parties, to an arbitrator or 
arbitrators specially appointed for the purpose. 

As a rule, any arbitration courts which may be set up from time 
to time shall sit alternately in Vienna and Budapest. 

The two Governments may, if they consider it expedient, refer the 
dispute to the Permanent Court of Internadonal Justice. 

The High Contracting Parties shall not apply to a court of arbitra- 
tion until they have drawn up a special agreement in which the facts 
of the dispute and the points to be decided are accurately stated. 

Article 2, 

The foregoing provisions shall also apply to disputes arising out of 
circumstances which occurred before the conclusion of this Agreement. 

Article 3. 

The present Agreement shall be ratified and the instruments of 
ratificadon shall be exchanged as soon as possible at Budapest. The 
Agreement shall enter into force on the fifteenth day after the exchange 
of the ratificadons. 

The text of the agreement shall be communicated to the Secretariat 
of the League of Nadons. 

Article 4. 

Should one of the High Contraedng Parties denounce this Agree- 
ment, the denunciadon shall not come into force undl one year after 
it has been communicated in wridng to the other Contracting Party. 

In faith whereof the Plenipotentiaries of both Pardes have signed 
this Agreement and have thereto afSxed their seals. 

Done in duplicate at Budapest on April 10, 1923, in H un g a rian and 
German texts authentic. 

(L.iS.) DaruvXry. ■ 
(L.S.) F. Caucb. 
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53. THE PROTOCOL FOR THE PACIFIC SETTLEMENT OF 
INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES, 1924 ^ 


The failure of the powers to accept a draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance 
unanimously adopted by the Fourth Assembly of the League of Nations 
in September 1923 eventually led Premiers MacDonald and Herriot of Great 
Britain and France, respectively, to see\ some formula whereby “arbitration, 
security, and disarmament' might become recognized as the basis of all fu- 
ture intematiomd relations. In September 1924, accordingly, they jointly 
introduced a resolution before the Fifth Assembly of the League reopening 
the entire question of war and peace. The result was the unanimous adop- 
tion by the Assembly on October 2, 1924, of the so-ctdled Geneva Protocol, 
the only document thus far drawn up which gave retd promise of preventing 
future wars by clearly defining the aggressor in future conflicts and provid- 
ing seemingly effective guarantees to defeat the turns of potendel aggressors. 
But the protocol was neverratified, for Great Britmn, now under the leader- 
ship of Premier Stanley Btddwin and Foreign Secretary Austen Chamberlain, 
disapproved of world-wide commitments and satwtions and evidently dis- 
trusted compulsory arbitration as a means of preserving peace. 


Animated by the firm desire to ensure the maintenance o£ general 
peace and the security of nations whose existence, independence or ter- 
ritories may be threatened; 

Recognising the solidarity of the members of the international 
community; 

Asserting that a war of aggression constitutes a violation of this 
solidarity and an international crime; 

Desirous of facilitating the complete application of the system pro- 
vided in the Covenant of the League of Nations for the pacific settle- 
ment of disputes between States and of ensuring the repression of 
international crimes; and 

For the purpose of realising, as contemplated by Article 8 of the 
Covenant, the reduction of national armaments to the lowest point 
consistent with national safety and the enforcement by common action 
of international obligations; 

The undersigned, duly authorised to that effect, agree as follows; 

^ League of Nadom, Officud Joumd, Specud Supplement No. 23, Record! of the I^fth 
Aiaembly, Annex n to A. 135, 1924, pp. 498-502. 
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Article 1. 

The signatory States undertake to make every effort in their power 
to secure the introduction into the Covenant of amendments on the 
lines of the provisions contained in the following articles. 

They agree that, as between themselves, these provisions shall be 
binding as from the coming into force of the present Protocol and that, 
so far as they are concerned, the Assembly and the Council of the 
League of Nations shall thenceforth have power to exercise all the 
rights and perform all the duties conferred upon them by the Protocol. 

Article 2. 

The signatory States agree in no case to resort to war either with 
one another or against a State which, if the occasion arises, accepts all 
the obligations hereinafter set out, except in case of resistance to acts 
of aggression or when acting in agreement with the Council or the 
Assembly of the League of Nations in accordance with the provisions 
of the Covenant and of the present Protocol. 

Article 3. 

The signatory States undertake to recognise as compulsory, ipso facto 
and without special agreement, the jurisdiction of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice in the cases covered by paragraph 2 of Article 
36 of the Statute of the Court, but without prejudice to the right of any 
State, when acceding to the special protocol provided for in the said 
Article and opened for signature on December 16th, 1920, to make 
reservations compatible with the said clause. 

Accession to this special protocol, opened for signature on December 
16th, 1920, must be given within the month following the coming into 
force of the present Protocol. 

States which accede to the present Protocol after its coming into 
force must carry out the above obligation within the month following 
their accession. 

Article 4. 

With a view to render more complete the provisions of paragraphs 
4, 5, 6, and 7 of Article 15 of the Covenant, the signatory States agree 
to comply with the following procedure: 

1. If the dispute submitted to the Council is not settled by it as 

provided in paragraph 3 of the said Article 15, the Council shall 
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endeavour to persuade the pardes to submit the dispute to judicial 
settlement or arbitradon. 

2. (a) If the pardes cannot agree to do so, there shall, at the 
request of at least one of the parties, be consdtuted a Committee of 
Arbitrators. The Committee shall so far as possible be consdtuted 
by agreement between the pardes. 

(b) If within the period fixed by the Council the pardes have 
failed to agree, in whole or in part, upon the number, the names 
and the powers of the arbitrators and upon the procedure, the Council 
shall setde the points remaining in suspense. It shall with the utmost 
possible despatch select in consultadon with the pardes the arbi- 
trators and their President from among persons who by their 
nadonality, their personal character and their experience, appear to 
it to furnish the highest guarantees of competence and impartiality. 

(c) After the claims of the pardes have been formulated, the 
Committee of Arbitrators, on the request of any party, shall through 
the medium of the Council request an advisory opinion upon any 
points of law in dispute from the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, which in such case shall meet with the utmost possible 



3. If none of the pardes asks for arbitradon, the Council shall 
again take the dispute under consideradon. If the Council reaches 
a report which is unanimously agreed to by the members thereof other 
than the representatives of any of .the parties to the dispute, the sig- 
natory States agree to comply with the recommendations therein. 

4. If the Council fails to reach a report which is concurred in by 
all its members, other than the representadves of any of the parties 
to the dispute, it shall submit the dispute to arbitration. It shall itself 
determine the composidon, the powers and the procedure of the 
Committee of Arbitrators and, in the choice of the arbitrators, shall 
bear in mind the guarantees of competence and impartiality referred 
to in paragraph 2 (b) above. 

5. In no case may a solution, upon which there has already been 
a unanimous recommendation of the Council accepted by one of the 
pardes concerned, be again called in quesdon. 

6. The signatory States undertake that they will carry out in full 
good faith any judicial sentence or arbitral award that may be 
rendered and that they will comply, as provided in paragraph 3 
above, with the soludons recommended by the Council. In the event 
of a State failing to carry out the above undertakings, the Council 
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ithnll exert all its influence to secure compliance therewith. If it 
fails therein, it shall propose what steps should be taken to give 
effect thereto, in accordance with the provision contained at the end 
of Article 13 of the Covenant. Should a State in disregard of the 
above undertakings resort to war, the sanctions provided for by 
Article 16 of the Covenant, interpreted in the manner indicated in 
the present Protocol, shall immediately become applicable to it. 

7. The provisions of the present article do not apply to the settle- 
ment of disputes which arise as the result of measures of war taken 
by one or more signatory States in agreement with the Council or 
the Assembly. 

Article 5. 

The provisions of paragraph 8 of Ardcle 15 of the Covenant shall 
continue to apply in proceedings before the council. 

If in the course of an arbitration, such as is contemplated in Article 
4 above, one of the parties claims that the dispute, or part thereof, 
arises out of a matter which by international law is solely within the 
domestic jurisdiction of that party, the arbitrators shall on this point 
take the advice of the Permanent Court of International Justice through 
the medium of the Council. The opinion of the Court shall be binding 
upon the arbitrators, who, if the opinion is affirmative, shall confine 
themselves to so declaring in their award. 

If the question is held by the Court or by the Council to be a matter 
solely within the domestic jurisdiction of the State, this decision shall 
not prevent consideration of the situation by the Council or by the 
Assembly under Article 11 of the Covenant. 

Article 6. 

If in accordance with paragraph 9 of Article 15 of the Covenant a 
dispute is referred to the Assembly, that body shall have for the settle- 
ment of the dispute all the powers conferred upon the Council as to 
endeavouring to reconcile the parties in the manner laid down in 
paragraphs 1, 2, and 3 of Article 15 of the Covenant and in paragraph 
1 of Article 4 above. 

Should the Assembly hiil to achieve an amicable settlement: 

If one of the parties asks for arbitration, the Council shall proceed 
to constitute the Committee of Arbitrators in the manner provided 
in sub-paragraphs (a), (b), and (c) of paragraph 2 of Article 4 
above.' 
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If no party asks for arbitration, the Assembly shall again take the 
dispute under consideration and shall have in this connection the 
same powers as the Council. Recommendations embodied in a report 
of the .Assembly, provided that it secures the measure of support 
stipulated at the end of paragraph 10 of Article 15 of the Covenant, 
shall have the same value and effect, as regards all matters dealt with 
in the present Protocol, as recommendations embodied in a report 
of the Council adopted as provided in paragraph 3 of Article 4 above. 

I 

If the necessary majority cannot be obtained, the dispute shall be 
submitted to arbitration and the Council shall determine the compo- 
sition, the powers and the procedure of the Committee of Arbitrators 
as laid down in paragraph 4 of Ardcle 4 above. 

Article 7. 

In the event of a dispute arising between two or more signatory 
States, these States agree that they will not, either before the dispute 
is submitted to proceedings for pacific settlement or during such pro- 
ceedings, make any increase of their armaments or effectives which 
might modify the position established by the Conference for the Re- 
duction of Armaments provided for by Article 17 of the present Proto- 
col, nor will they take any measure of military, naval, air, industrial or 
economic mobilisation, nor, in general, any action of a nature likely 
to extend the dispute or render it more acute. 

It shall be the duty of the Council, in accordance with the provisions 
of Article 11 of the Covenant, to take under consideration any com- 
plaint as to infraction of the above undertakings which is made to it by 
one or more of the States parties to the dispute. Should the Council be 
of opinion that the complaint requires investigation, it shall, if it 
deems it expedient, arrange for enquiries and investigations in one or 
more of the countries concerned. Such enquiries and investigations 
shall be carried out with the utmost possible despatch and the signatory 
States undertake to afiord every facility for carrying them out. 

The sole object of measures taken by the Council as above provided 
is to facilitate the pacific settlement of disputes and they shall in no way 
prejudice the actual settlement. 

If the result of such enquiries and investigations is to establish an 
infraction of the provisions of the first paragraph of the present Article, 
it shall be the duty of the Council to summon the State or States guilty 
of the infracdon to put an end thereto. Should the State or States in 
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question fail to comply with such summons, the Council shall declare 
them to be guilty of a violation of the Covenant or of the present 
Protocol, and shall decide u(ion the measures to be taken with a view 
to end ns soon as possible a situation of a nature to threaten the peace 
of the world. 

For the purposes of the present Article decisions of the Council may 
be taken by a two-thirds majority. 

Article 8. 

The signatory States undertake to abstain from any act which 
might constitute a threat of aggression against another State. 

If one of the signatory States is of opinion that another State is 
making preparations for war, it shall have the right to bring the 
matter to the notice of the Council. 

The Council, if it ascertains that the facts are as alleged, shall pro- 
ceed as provided in piaragraphs 2, 4, and 5 of Article 7. 

Article 9. 

The existence of demilitarLsed zones being calculated to prevent 
aggression and to facilitate a definite finding of the nature provided 
for in Article 10 below, the establishment of such zones between Slates 
mutually consenting thereto is recommended as a means of avoiding 
violations of the present Protocol. 

The demilitarised zones already existing under the terms of certain 
treaties or conventions, or which may be established in future between 
States mutually consenting thereto, may at the request and at the 
expense of one or more of the conterminous States, be placed under a 
temporary or permanent system of supervision to be organised by the 
Council. 

Aritclb 10. 

Every State which resorts to war in violation of the undertakings 
contained in the Covenant or in the present Protocol is an aggressor. 
Violation of the rules laid down for a demilitarised zone shall be held 
equivalent to resort to war. 

In the event of hostilides having broken out, any State shall be 
presumed to be an aggressor, unless a decision of the Council, which 
must be taken unanimously, shall otherwise declare: 

1. If it has refused to submit the dispute to the procedure of 

pacific settlement provided by Articles 13 and 15 of the Covenant 
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as amplified by the present Protocol, or to comply with a judicial 
sentence or arbitral award or with a unanimous recommendation of 
the Council, or has disregarded a unanimous report of the Council, 
a judicial sentence or an arbitral award recognising that the dispute 
between it and the other belligerent State arises out of a matter which 
by international law is solely within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
latter State; nevertheless, in the last case the State shall only be pre- 
sumed to be an aggressor if it has not previously submitted the 
question to the Council or the Assembly, in accordance with Article 
11 of the Covenant 

2. If it has violated provisional measures enjoined by the Council 
for the period while the proceedings are in progress as contemplated 
by Article 7 of the present Protocol. 

Apart from the cases dealt with in paragraphs 1 and 2 of the present 
Article, if the Council does not at once succeed in determining the 
aggressor, it shall be bound to enjoin upon the belligerents an armistice, 
and shall fix the terms, acting, if need be, by a two-thirds majority and 
shall supervise its execution. 

Any belligerent which has refused to accept the armistice or has 
violated its terms shall be deemed an aggressor. 

The Council shall call upon the signatory States to apply forthwith 
against the aggressor the sanctions provided by Article 11 of the present 
Protocol, and any signatory State thus called upon shall thereupon be 
entitled to exercise the rights of a belligerent. 

Akticlb 11. 

As soon as the Council has called upon the signatory States to apply 
sanctions, as provided in the last paragraph of Article 10 of the present 
Protocol, the obligations of the said States, in regard to the sanctions 
of all kinds mentioned in paragraphs 1 and 2 of Article 16 of the 
Covenant, will immediately become operative in order that such 
sanctions may forthwith be employed against the aggressor. 

Those obligations shall be interpreted as obliging each of the signa- 
tory States to co-operate loyally and effectively in support of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, and in resistance to any act 
of aggression, in the degree which its geographical position and its 
particular situation as regards armaments allow. 

In accordance with paragraph 3 of Article 16 of the Covenant the 
signatory States give a joint and several undertaking to come to the 
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assistance of the State attacked or threatened, and to give each other 
mutual support by means of facilities and reciprocal exchanges as 
regards the provision of raw materials and supplies of every kind, 
openings of credits, transport and transit, and for this purpose to take 
all measures in their power to preserve the safety of communications by 
land and by sea of the attacked or threatened State. 

If both parties to the dispute are aggressors within the meaning of 
Article 10, the economic and financial sanctions shall be applied to 
both of them. 

Abticls 12. 

In view of the complexity of the conditions in which the Council 
may be called upon to exercise the functions mentioned in Ardcle 11 
of the present Protocol concerning economic and financial sanctions, 
and in order to determine more exactly the guarantees afforded by the 
present Protocol to the signatory States, the Council shall forthwith 
invite the economic and financial organisations of the League of 
Nations to consider and report as to the nature of the steps to be taken 
to give effect to the financial and economic sanctions and measures of 
co-operation contemplated in Article 16 of the Covenant and in Article 
11 of this Protocol. 

When in possession of this infiirmation, the Council shall draw up 
through its competent organs: 

1. Plans of action for the application of the economic and financial 
sanctions against an aggressor State; 

2. Plans of economic and financial co-operation between a State 
attacked and the different States assisting it; 

and shall communicate these plans to the Members of the League and 
to the other signatory States. 

Articls 13. 

In view of the contingent military, naval and air sanctions provided 
for by Article 16 of the Covenant and by Article 11 of the present 
Protocol, the Council shall be entitled to receive undertakings from 
States determining in advance the military, naval and air forces which 
they would be able to bring into action immediately to ensure the 
fulfilment of the obligations in regard to sanctions which result from 
the Covenant and the present Protocol. 

Furthermore^ as soon as the Council has called upon the signatory 
States to apply sections, as provided in the last paragraph of Article 
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10 above, the said States may, in accordance with any agreements 
which they may previously have concluded, bring to the assistance of 
a particular State, which is the victim of aggression, their military, 
naval and air forces. 

The agreements mentioned in the preceding paragraph shall be 
registered and published by the Secretariat of the League of Nations. 
They shall remain open to all States Members of the League which 
may desire to accede thereto. 

AancLB 14. 

The Council shall alone be competent to declare that the application 
of sanctions shall cease and normal conditions be reestablished. 

A&ticle 15. 

In conformity with the spirit of the present Protocol, the signatory 
States agree that the whole cost of any military, naval or air operations 
undertaken for the repression of an aggression under the terms of the 
Protocol, and reparation for all losses suffered by individuals, whether 
civilians or combatants, and for all material damage caused by the 
operations of both sides, shall be borne by the aggressor State up to 
the extreme limit of its capacity. 

Nevertheless, in view of Article 10 of the Covenant, neither the ter- 
ritorial integrity nor the political independence of the aggressor State 
shall in any case be affected as the result of the application of the 
sanctions mentioned in the present Protocol. 

AancLE 16. 

The signatory States agree that in the event of a dispute between 
one or more of them and one or more States which have not signed 
the present Protocol and are not Members of the League of Nations, 
such non-Member States shall be invited, on the conditions contem- 
plated in Article 17 of the Covenant, to submit, for the purpose of a 
pacific settlement, to the obligations accepted by the States signatories 
of the present Protocol. 

If the State so invited, having refused to accept the said conditions 
and obligations, resorts to war against a signatory State, the provisions 
of Article 16 of the Covenant^ as defined by the present Protocol, shall 
be applicable against it. 

A&XtCLB 17. 

The signatory States .undertake to participate in an International 
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Conference for the Reduction of Armaments which shall be convened 
by the Council and shall meet at Geneva on Monday, June 15th, 1925. 
All other States, whether Members of the League or not, shall be 
invited to this Conference. 

In preparation for the convening of the Conference, the Council 
shall draw up with due regard to the undertakings contained in 
Articles 11 and 13 of the present Protocol, a general programme for the 
reduction and limitation of armaments, which shall be laid before the 
Conference and which shall be communicated to the Governments 
at the earliest possible date, and at the latest three months before the 
Conference meets. 

If by May 1st, 1925, ratifications have not been deposited by at least 
a majority of the permanent Members of the Council and ten other 
Members of the l^gue, the Secretary-General of the League shall 
immediately consult the Council as to whether he shall cancel the 
invitations or merely adjourn the Conference to a subsequent date to 
be fixed by the Council so as to permit the necessary number of 
ratifications to be obtained. 

Axticlb 18. 

Wherever mention is made in Article 10, or in any other provision 
of the present Protocol, of a decision of the Council, this shall be 
understood in the sense of Article 15 of the Covenant, namely, that the 
votes of the representatives of the parties to the dispute shall not be 
counted when reckoning unanimity or the necessary majority. 

Article 19. 

Except as expressly provided by its terms, the present Protocol shall 
not afiect in any way the rights and obligations of Members of the 
League as determined by the Covenant. 

Articib 20. 

Any dispute as to the interpretation of the present Protocol shall be 
submitted to the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

Articlb 21. 

The present Protocol, of which the French and English rpn-s are 
both authentic, shall be ratified. 

The deposit of ratifications shall be made at the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations as soon as possible. 

States of which the seat of government is outside Europe will be 
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entitled merely to inform the Secretariat of the League of Nations that 
their ratification has been given; in that case, they must transmit the 
instrument of ratification as soon as possible. 

So soon as the majority of the permanent Members of the Council 
and ten other Members of the League have deposited or have effected 
their ratifications, a procis-verbal to that effort shall be drawn up by 
the Secretariat. 

After the said procis-4/erbal has been drawn up, the Protocol shall 
come into force as soon as the plan for the reduction of armaments has 
been adopted by the Conference provided for in Article 17. 

If within such period after the adoption of the plan for the reduction 
of armaments as shall be fixed by the said Conference, the plan has not 
been carried out, the Council shall make a declaration to that effect; 
this declaration shall render the present Protocol null and void. 

The grounds on which the Council may declare that the plan drawn 
up by the International Conference for the Reduction of Armaments 
has not been carried out, and that in consequence the present Protocol 
has been rendered null and void, shall be laid down by the Conference 
itself. 

A signatory State which, after the expiration of the period fixed by 
the Conference, fails to comply with ^e plan adopted by the Con- 
ference, shall not be admitted to benefit by the provisions of the 
present Protocol. 

In faith whereof the undersigned, duly authorised for this purpose, 
have signed the present Protocol. 

Done at Geneva, on the second day of October, nineteen hundred 
and twenty-four, in a single copy, which will be \ept in the archives 
of the Secretariat of the League and registered by it on the date of its 
coming into force. 


54. THE LOCARNO PACT, 1925* 


Following the rejection of the Geneva Protocol, the powers of western 
Europe accepted a scheme calctdated at least to identify future aggressors in 
one of Europe's many sore-spots — the Rhineland. Owing largely to the 
initiative of the German Foreign Minister, Gustav Stresemann, an interna- 

* Tretay of MtOud Guarantee between Germany, Belgium, France, Great Britmn and 
Italy, October 16, 1925, in League of Nation), Treaty Senet 1926-1927, vol, UV. pp. 
291-297. 
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tiondl conference was held at Locarno in Switzerland in October 1925 at 
which the so-called Locarno Pact was negotiated. It came into force on 
September 14, 1926, after German-^ entered the League, and remained effec- 
tive until renounced by Germany on March 7, 1936. (See Document No, 70.) 


The President of the German Reich, His Majesty the King of the 
Belgians, the President of the French Republic, His Majesty the King 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and of the 
British Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of India, and His Majesty 
the King of Italy; 

Anxious to satisfy the desire for security and protection which ani- 
mates the peoples upon whom fell the scourge of the war of 1914-1918; 

Taking note of the abrogation of the treaties for the neutralisation of 
Belgium, and conscious of the necessity of ensuring peace in the area 
which has so frequently been the scene of European conflicts; 

Animated also with the sincere desire of giving to all the signatory 
Powers concerned supplementary guarantees within the framework 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations and the treaties in force 
between them; 

Have determined to conclude a treaty with these objects, and have 
appointed as their plenipotentiaries: 

{Names of Plenipotentiaries omitted) 

Who, having communicated foeir full powers, found in good and 
due form, have agreed as follows: — 

Article 1, 

The 'High Contracting Parties collectively and severally guarantee, 
in the manner provided in the foUowing Articles, the maintenance of 
the territorial sUOus quo resulting from the frontiers between Germany 
and Belgium and between Germany and France, and the inviolability 
of the said frontiers as fixed by or in pursuance of the Treaty of Peace 
signed at Versailles on June 28, 1919, and also the observance of the 
stipulations of Articles 42 and 43 of the said treaty concerning the 
demilitarised zone. 

Article 2. 

Giermany and Belgium, and also Germany and France, mutually 
undertake that they will in no case attack or invade each other or 
resort to war against each other. 
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This stipulation shall not, however, apply in the case of: 

(1) The exercise of the right of legitimate defence, that is to say, 
resistance to a violation of the undertaking contained in the 
previous paragraph or to a flagrant breach of Articles 42 or 43 
of the said Treaty of Versailles, if such breach constitutes an 
unprovoked act of aggression and by reason of the assembly of 
armed forces in the demilitarised zone immediate action is 
necessary; 

(2) Action in pursuance of Article 16 of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations; 

(3) Action as the result of a decision taken by the Assembly or by 
the Council of the League of Nations or in pursuance of Article 
15, paragraph 7, of the Covenant of the League of Nations, pro- 
vided that in this last event the action is directed against a 
State which was the first to attack. 

Axticle 3. 

In view of the undertakings entered into in Article 2 of the present 
Treaty, Germany and Belgiuni, and Germany and France, undertake 
to settle by peaceful means and in the manner laid down herein all 
questions of every kind which may arise between them and which it 
may not be possible to settle by the normal methods of diplomacy: 

Any question with regard to which the Parties are in conflict as to 
their respective rights shall be submitted to judicial decision, and the 
Parties undertake to comply with such decision. 

All other questions shall be submitted to a conciliation commission. 
If the proposals of this commission are not accepted by the two Parties, 
the question shall be brought before the Coimcil the League of 
Nations, which will deal with it in accordance with Article 15 of die 
Covenant of the League, 

The detailed arrangements for effecting sudi peaceful settlement are 
the subject of special Agreements signed this day. 

Article 4. 

(1) If one of the High Contracting Parties alleges that a violation of 
Artide 2 of the present Treaty or a breach of Artides 42 or 43 of the 
Treaty of Versailles has been or is being committed, it shall bring the 
question at once before the Council of the League of Nations. 

(2) As soon as the Coundl of the League of Nations is satisfied that 
such violation or breach has been committed, it will notify its finding 
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without delay to the Powers signatory of the present Treaty, who 
severally agree that in such case they will each of them come immedi- 
ately to the assistance of the Power against whom the act complained 
of is directed. 

(3) In case of a flagrant violation of Article 2 of the present Treaty 
or of a flagrant breach of Articles 42 or 43 of the Treaty of Versailles 
by one of the High Contracting Parties, each of the other Contracting 
Parties hereby undertakes immediately to come to the help of the 
Party against whom such a violation or breach has been directed as 
soon as the said Power has been able to satisfy itself that this violation 
constitutes an unprovoked act of aggression and that by reason cither 
of the crossing of the frontier or of the outbreak of hostilities or of the 
assembly of armed forces in the demilitarised zone immediate action 
is necessary. Nevertheless, the Council of the League of Nations, which 
will be seized of the question in accordance with the first paragraph 
of this Article, will issue its findings, and the High Contracting Parties 
undertake to act in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Council, provided that they are concurred in by all the Members other 
than the representatives of the Parties which have engaged in hos- 
tilities. 

Article 5. 

The provisions of Article 3 of the present Treaty are placed under 
the guarantee of the High Contracting Parties as provided by the 
following stipulations: 

If one of the Powers referred to in Article 3 refuses to submit a dis- 
pute to peaceful settlement or to comply with an arbitral or judicial 
decision and commits a violation of Article 2 of the present Treaty or a 
breach of Articles 42 or 43 of the Treaty of Versailles, the provisions 
of Article 4 of the present Treaty shall apply. 

Where one of the Powers referred to in Article 3, without committing 
a violation of Article 2 of the present Treaty or a breach of Articles 
42 or 43 of the Treaty of Versailles, refuses to submit a dispute to 
peaceful settlement or to comply with an arbitral or judicial decision, 
the other Party shall bring the matter before the Council of the League 
of Nations, and the Council shall propose what steps shall be taken; 
the High Contraedng Parties shall comply with these proposals. 

Akticle 6. 

The provisions of the present Treaty do not affect the rights and 
obligations of the Hi^ Contracting Parties under the Treaty of Ver> 
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sallies or under arrangements supplementary thereto, including the 
Agreements signed in London on August 30, 1924. 

Article 7. 

The present Treaty, which is designed to ensure the maintenance of 
peace, and is in conformity with the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, shall not be interpreted as restricting the duty of the League 
to take whatever action may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard 
the peace of the world. 

Article 8. 

The present Treaty shall be registered at the League of Nations in 
accordance with the Covenant of the League. It shall remain in force 
until the Council, acting on a request of one or other of the High 
Contracting Parties notified to the other signatory Powers three months 
in advance, and voting at least by a two-thirds* majority, decides that 
the League of Nations ensures sufficient protection to the High Con- 
tracting Parties; the Treaty shall cease to have efiect on the expiration 
of a period of one year from such decision. 

Article 9. 

The present Treaty shall impose no obligation upon any of the 
British dominions, or upon India, unless the Government of such 
dominion, or of India, signifies its acceptance thereof. 

Article 10. 

The present Treaty shall be ratified and the ratifications shall be 
deposited at Geneva in the archives of the League of Nations as soon 
as possible. 

It shall enter into force as soon as all the ratifications have been 
deposited and Germany has become a Member of the League of 
Nations. 

The present Treaty, done in a single copy, will be deposited in the 
archives of the League of Nations, and the Secretary-General will be 
requested to transmit certified copies to each of the High Contraedng 
Parties, 

In faith whereof the above-mentioned Plenipotentiaries have signed 
the present Treaty. 

Done at Locarno, October 16, 1925. 
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55. THE PARIS (BRIAND-KELLOGG) PACT, J928 ® 


On April 6, 1927, the Trench Foreign Minister, Aristide Briand, proposed 
the negotiation of a Franco-Ameriean treaty "mutually outlaiving war." 
After several months of correspondence the American Secretary of State, 
Fran\ B. Kellogg, suggested the drafting of a general anti-war pact open 
to aU nations. Most League powers responded readily to this plan for, upon 
signing the League Covenant, they had already promised to regard war 
only as a means of last recourse. On August 27, 1928, then, the representa- 
tives of fifteen invited states signed the Treaty for the Renunciation of War, 
in Paris. It became elective an March 2, 1929, and soon received numerous 
additioiui adherences. Eventually it appeared, ironically, that the Paris Pact 
gave rise to a new phenomenon in internatiorud relations, the "undeclared 
war." 


The President of the German Reich, the President of the United 
States of America, His Majesty the King of the Belgians, the President 
of the French Republic, His Majesty the King of Great Britain, Ireland 
and the British Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of India, His 
Majesty the King of Italy, His Majesty the Emperor of Japan, the 
President of the Republic of Poland, the President of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic, 

Deeply sensible of their solemn duty to promote the welfare of 
mankind; 

Persuaded that the time has come when a frank renunciation of 
war as an instrument of national policy should be made to the end 
that the peaceful and friendly relations now existing between their 
peoples may be perpetuated; 

Convinced that all changes in their relations with one another should 
be sought only by pacific means and be the result of a peaceful and 
orderly process, and that any signatory Power which shall hereafter 
seek to promote its national interests by resort to war should be denied 
the ben^ts furnished by this Treaty; 

Hopeful that, encouraged by their example, all the other nations of 
the world will join in this humane endeavor and by adhering to the 
present Treaty as soon as it comes into force bring their peoples wi thin 

'United Statea, Department of State, The Genend Poet. for the Retisiueiation of War, 
Text of the Poet as Sined, Notes and Other Papers, Government Printing 01^, Waih- 
ington, 1928,' pp. 1-3. 
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the scope of its beneficent provisions, thus imit-ing the civilized nations 
of the world in a common renunciation of war as an instrument of 
their national policy; 

Have decided to conclude a Treaty and for that purpose have ap- 
pointed as their respective Plenipotentiaries: 

[Names of Plenipotentiaries omitted.] 

who, having communicated to one another their full powers found in 
good and due form have agreed upon the following articles: 

Article 1. 

The High Contracting Parties solemnly declare in the names of 
their respective peoples that they condemn recourse to war for the 
solution of international controversies, and renounce it as an instrument 
of national policy in their reladons with one another. 

A&ncLE 2. 

The High Contracting Parties agree that the settlement or solution of 
all disputes or conflicts of whatever nature or of whatever origin they 
may be, which may arise among them, shall never be sought except 
by pacific means. 

Akticlb 3. 

The present Treaty shall be ratified by the High Contracting Parties 
named in the Preamble in accordance with their respective constitu- 
tional requirements, and shall take effect as between them as soon as 
all their several instruments of ratification shall have been deposited 
at Washington. 

This Treaty shall, when it has come into effect as prescribed in the 
preceding paragraph, remain open as long as may be necessary for 
adherence by all the other Powers of the world. Every instrument 
evidencing the adherence of a Poiver shall be deposited at Washington 
and the Treaty shall immediatdy upon such deposit become effective 
as between the Power thus adhering and the other Powers parties 
hereto. 

It shall be the duty of the Government of the United States to furnish 
each Government named in the Preamble and every Government sub- 
sequently adhering to this Treaty with a certified copy of the Treaty 
and of every instrument of ratification or adherence. It shall also be 
the duty of the Government of the United States telegraphically to 
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notify such Governments immediately upon the deposit with it of 
each instrument of ratifleation or adherence. 

In faitli whereof l!ie respective Plenipntcntiaric.s have signed this 
Treaty in the French and English languages both texts having equal 
force, and hereunto affix their seals. 

Done at Paris, the twenty-seuenth day of August in the year one 
thousand nine hundred and tiventy-eight. 

56-57. The Project of a European Union 

56. FRENCH MEMORANDUM ON THE ORGANIZATION OF A 
EUROPEAN FEDERAL UNION, MAY I, 1930 (Extracts) 


The increasingly noticeable ejects of the Great Depiession led, among 
other things, to a French proposal for the organization of a Eut opean federal 
union. The 'fdan had political as mil as economic aspects and came to 
naught. 


At a preliminary meeting held in Geneva on Scptcmlier 9ih, 1929, 
at the request of the French representative, the authorised representa- 
tives of the twenty-seven European States which ace Members of the 
League of Nations were invited to consider the advantages of an agree- 
ment between the interested Governments having as its object the 
creation, among the nations of Europe, of some kind of federal bond 
establishing between them a system of constant solidarity, and allowing 
them, whenever necessary, to get into touch immediately to study, 
discuss and settle problems likely to be of common interest. 

Having unanimously recognised the need for some effort in this 
direction, the representadves who were consulted all undertook to 
recommend to their respeedve Governments the consideration of the 
question which had been direedy submitted to them by the French 
representadve, who had also taken the opportunity, on September 5th, 
of raising the matter before the Tenth Assembly of the League of 
Nadons. . , . 

The proposal examined by twenty-seven European Governments 
found its justification in the very definite feeling of collective responsi- 

League o£ Nationi, Doetments Sdadne to the OrganUatiott of a System of Euro- 
pean feienU Union, Geneva, 1930, pp. 9-14. 
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bility in face of the danger which threatens the peace of Europe, from 
the political as well as from the economic and social points of view, 
as a result of the essential lack of unity in the organisation of 
Europe. . . . 

No one to-day doubts that the lack of cohesion in the grouping of 
die material and moral forces of Europe does in fact constitute the most 
serious obstacle to the development and efficiency of all political or 
judicial institutions on which the foundations of any universal organi- 
sadon of peace tend to be based. This dispersion of energy does not 
limit less seriously, in Europe, the possibilides of enlarging the economic 
market, the attempts at intensifying and amelioradng industrial pro- 
duction, and thereby every guarantee against labour crises, which are 
sources of both political and social instability. Moreover, the danger 
of such division is still fu.‘ther increased by the extent of the new 
fronders (more than 20,000 kilometres of Customs barriers) which the 
peace treaties have had to create, in order to sadsfy nadonal aspiradons 
in Europe. 

The very activides of the League of Nadons, whose responsibilides 
are rendered all the more heavy by the fact that it is a universal organ!- 
sadon, might meet with serious obstruction in Europe if these territorial 
divisions were not counteracted at the earliest moment by a bond of 
solidarity enabling the nadons of Europe to realise at last the geo- 
graphical unity of Europe, and to bring about, within the framework 
of the League, one of the regional understandings which the pact has 
formally recommended. . , . 

It is in no way proposed to form a European group outside the 
League of Nadons, but, on the contrary, to bring European interests 
into harmony under the control of, and in conformity with, the spirit 
of the League of Nadons, by creadng within its universal organisation 
an organisation which, for being limited, would be all the more 
effeedve. . . . 

Far from constituting a fresh tribunal for the settlement of disputes, 
the European associadon, which could not be called upon in such mat- 
ters to use its good offices except in a purely consultadve capacity, would 
not be competent to deal fully with particular problems for the setde- 
ment of which a special procedure of the League of Nadons or some 
other expressly defined procedure has been laid down by the Covenant 
or by treaties. . . . 

Accordingly, the French representative was careful, from the be- 
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ginning, to avoid all ambiguity when, taking the initiative at the first 
European reunion, he expressed the opinion that it should include 
only representatives of the States which arc Members of the League of 
Nations,” and should meet at Geneva on the occasion of the Tenth 
Assembly— that is to say, in the atmosphere and within the framework 
of the League of Nations. . . . 

The policy of European union, towards which must tend the present 
search for the link of solidarity between the Governments of Europe, 
implies, in effect, a conception absolutely contrary to that which for- 
merly led to the creation in Europe of Customs unions, tending to 
abolish internal Customs barriers in order to erect on the boundary 
of the whole community a stiffer barrier — that is to say, in order to 
create, in practice, a weapon against the States situated outside these 
unions. , . . 

It is in the light of these observations and inspired by the general 
anxiety mentioned at the beginning of this Memorandum that the 
Government of the Republic, in conformity with the procedure laid 
down at the first European reunion of September 9th, 1929, have the 
honour to submit to-day for consideration by the Governments con- 
cerned a statement of the different points on which they are invited to 
give their opinion, 

1 . 

Need for a Generai. Agreement, however Sumamry It May Be, to 
Affirm the Principle of the Moral Union of Europe and to 
Place Formally on Record the Existence of the Solidarity 
Estabushed between the States of Europe. 


n. 

Need for Machinery Which Well Secure for the European Union 
THE Organs Essential for the Accompushment of Its Task. 


m. 

Need for Laying down in Advance the Essential Principles Which 
Shall Determine the General Conceptions of the European 

^^Tbii position autonudcally excluded the Soviet Union, which was not a League 
member at the dmesr— 
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Committee and Guide It in the Enquiries Which It Makes for 
THE Purpose of Preparing the Programme of the European 
Organisation. 


IV. 

Advisability of Reserving, either for the Next European Confer- 
ence OR FOR THE FuTURE EUROPEAN COMMITTEE, THE STUDY OF AlL 
Questions of Practical Application. 


The Government of the Republic are very anxious to receive before 
July 15th the replies of the Governments consulted, with any observa- 
tions or spontaneous suggestions which they might care to add to their 
communicadons. . . . 


57. GENERAL CONCLUSIONS DRAWN FROM THE REPLIES TO THE 
FRENCH MEMORANDUM OF MAY 1, 1930, ON A 
EUROPEAN FEDERAL UNION “ 


The French memorandum of May 1, 1930. on a European federal union 
was answered by twenty-six states. The full texts of the replies may be 
found on pages 17-66 of the League reference cited for the present docu- 
ment, The following general condusions drawn from the replies were made 
public by France on Sepember 8, 1930, 


According to its own concepdon of its dudes, it is not for the report- 
ing Government [France]— after merely giving an analydcal summary 
of the opinions independently expressed by all the Governments con- 
sulted — ^to attempt to draw substandve conclusions. . . . 

From among these indicadons, however, it is the duty of the Rap- 
porteur to extract the most urgent — that is to say, those which seem 
to call for immediate discussion. 

All the Governments consulted share the French Government’s 
desire to place the proposed Unipn definitely under the moral authority 

” League o£ Natioiu, Doeutuents SdaHng to the Orgamtadon of a System of Etiro- 
pean Pederid Union, Geneva, 1930, p. 77. 
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of the League of Nations. The European Conference should begin to 
discuss this point fairly promptly so as to have suificieni time to con- 
sider the conditions and the form in which the Assembly’s views ought 
to be ascertained. 

Several Governments, moreover, have proposed that representatives 
of States which arc not Members of the League .should be invited to 
attend the meetings of the European Conference from the beginning. 
Here, again, before the point is discussed at all, consideration must he 
given to the propriety of ascertaining the feeling of the League. 

The British Government’s proposal that the consultation itself, in its 
present form, should be brought to the Assembly’s notice, would mean 
in practice an equally prompt discussion. 

The same would apply to any declaration, resolution or draft motion 
which it might, as the outcome of the first European meeting, seem 
proper to communicate to the A.ssembly. . . . 

Such are the immediate and preliminary obligations that seem 
incumbent upon this first European Conference; ... If, as has been 
asserted unanimously and with conviction, this Union answers to a 
vital European need, it will be the task of the forces of evolution, aided 
by the will of the peoples, to insure its regular and unimpeded develop- 
ment. 

September Sth, 1930, 

58. THE LONDON NAVAL TREATY, 1930 {Extracts) « 


In October 1929 Premier MacDonald came to visit President Hoover in 
the United States. One of the results of their conversations was the calling 
of a five-power naval conference in London on January 21, 19fi0, There, on 
April 22, 1930, the United States, Great Britain, Japan, France, and ludy 
signed the London Naval Treaty, but the two last, because of their rivalry 
for control of the western Mediterranean, withheld their signatures from the 
mast vital parts of the agreement. The final document, therefore, which was 
inoclaimed on January 1, 1931. partoo\ of the nature of a tripartite agree- 
ment among the United States, Great Britain, and Japan. Especisdly inter- 
esting was Article 21, the "escalator clause.” 


League of Natioiis, Treaty Series 1931, vol. CXII, pp. 66-91. 
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PART L 

Article 1. 

The High Contracting Parties agree not to exercise their rights to lay 
down the keels of capital ship replacement tonnage during the years 
1931-1936, inclusive, as provided in . . . the Treaty for the Limitation 
of Naval Armament signed between them at Washington on the 6th 
February, 1922, . . . 


PART ///. 

The President of the United States of America, His Majesty the King 
of Great Britain, Ireland and the British Dominions beyond the Seas, 
Emperor of India, and His Majesty the Emperor of Japan, have agreed 
as between themselves to the provisions of ^s Part III: 


Article 16. 

1. The completed tonnage in the cruiser, destroyer and submarine 
categories which is not to be exceeded on the 31st December, 1936, is 
given in the following table: 


Coteinria 


UiriudSma 


Britiik Oammoii' 
wEflich of Natlont 


Cniuers: 

(a) with guns of more 
than 6.1-111011 (155 
mm.) calibre. 

(b) with guns of 6.1' 
inch calibte or less. 

Destroyers 


Submarines 


180.000 tons 
(182,880 metric 

tons) 

143,500 tons 
(145,796 metric 
tons) 

150.000 tons 
(152,400 metric 

tons) 

52,700 tons 
(53,543 metric 


tons 


146,800 tons 
(149,149 metric 
tons) 

192,200 tons 
(195^75 metric 
tons) 


150,000 tons 
(152,400 metric 
tons) 

52,700 tons 
^543 metric 


Japan 


108,400 tons 
(110,134 metric 
tons) 

100,450 tons 
(102,057 metric 
tons) 

150,000 tons 
(152,4(X) metric 
tons) 

52,700 tons 
(53,543 metric 
tons) 


2. Vessels which cause the total tonnage in any category to exceed the 
figures given in the foregoing table shall be disposed of gradually 
during the period ending on the 31st December, 1936. 

3. The maximum number of cruisers of sub-category (a) shall be 
as follows: for the United States, eighteen; for the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, fifteen; for Japan, twelve. 
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Article 21. 

If, during the term of the present Treaty, the requirements of the 
national security of any High Contracting Parly in respect of vessels 
of war limited by Part III of the present Treaty arc, in the opinion of 
that Party, materially affected by new construction of any other Power 
other than those who have joined in Part III of this Treaty, that High 
Contracting Party will notify the other Parties to Part III as to the 
increase required to be made in its own tonnages within one or more 
of the categories of such vessels of war, specifying particularly the pro- 
posed increases and the reasons therefor, and shall be entitled to make 
such increase. Thereupon the other Parties to Part III of this Treaty 
shall be entitled to make a proportionate increase in the category or 
categories specified; and the said other Parties shall promptly advise 
with each other through diplomatic channels as to the situation thus 
presented. 

PART IV. 

AjtTICLE 22. 

The following are accepted as established rules of International Law: 

(1) , In their acdon with regard to merchant ships, submarines 
must conform to the rules of International Law to which surface 
vessels are subject. 

(2) In particular, except in case of persistent refusal to stop on 
being duly summoned, or of active resistance to visit or search, a 
warship, whether surface vessel or submarine, may not sink or render 
incapable of navigation a merchant vessel without having first placed 
passengers, crew and ship’s papers in a place of safety. For this 
purpose the ship’s boats are not regarded as a place of safety unless 
the safety of the passengers and crew is assured, in the existing sea 
and weather conditions, by the proximity of land, or the presence 
of another vessel which is in a position to take them on board. 

The High Contracting Parties invite aU other Powers to express their 
assent to the above rules. 

■ PART V. 

Article 23. 

The present Treaty shall remain in force until the 31st December, 
1936, subject to the following exceptions: 

(1) Part ly shall remain in force without limit of time; 
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(2) The provisions of Articles 3, 4 and 5, and of Article 11 and 
Annex II to Part II so far as they relate to aircraft carriers, shall remain 
in force for the same period as the Washington Treaty. 

Unless the High Contracdng Parties should agree otherwise by 
reason of a more general agreement limiting naval armaments, to 
which they all become parties, they shall meet in conference in 1935 
to frame a new treaty to replace and to carry out the purposes of the 
present Treaty, it being understood that none of the provisions of the 
present Treaty shall prejudice the attitude of any of the High Contract- 
ing Parties at the conference agreed to. 


Done at London, the twenty-second day of April, nineteen hundred 
and thirty. 

59. THE GREAT POWERS AND DISARMAMENT, 193M934“ 


Early in 1931 the League Council, in accordance with its obligations un- 
der Article 8 of the Covenant, summoned the worlds first disarmament 
conference to meet at Geneva on February 2, 1932, When the delegates, repre- 
senting about sixty states, assembled, they were presented with a draft dis- 
armament convention compiled by a preparatory commission. This docu- 
ment, to which were appended numerous reservations, indicated the methods 
of limitation that might be adopted but left all concrete decisions as to ratios 
and figures to be decided by the conference itself. Unable to agree on any 
vitid point, the conference dragged on to a weary adjournment in July 1932. 
Then, on February 2, 1933, after the powers had recognized in princifde 
Germany's right to equdity in armaments, the conference reassembled; but 
in June, having accomplished virtually nothing, it adjourned until Octo- 
ber 16. Two days before the delegates regathered, news came of Germany’s 
withdrawal {because of her impatience with these dilatory tactics) from the 
conference and intended anthdrawtd from the League. The conference there- 
upon acted only to adjourn. Finally, after several further adjournments, it 
reassembled in May 1934. The situation at that point was well described 
in the appended quotation. 


J, W. Wlieder-Bennet^ The Pipe Dream of Peace, The Story of the Cdttopte of 
Disarmament, William Morrow tt Company, New York, 1935, pp. 227-230. Reprinted 
by permianon of the puUuhera. 
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The respective positions of the Great Powers, therefore, on the eve 
of the reassembly of the General Commission of the Cf)nfcrencc on 
29th May [1934] was (sic) as follows 

Germany, in the Note to Great Britain of 16th April, had assumed 
a not unreasonable attitude. She had agreed to the p{)stponement of 
the reduedon of armaments of other Powers for five years after the 
signature of a Convention; had accepted the proposals for supervision 
and control of armaments contained in the British Memorandum of 
29th January, and was agreeable, on the basis of reciprocity, to the 
regulations suggested by the British Government for ensuring the 
non-military character of the SA. and S.S.''* On the other hand, she 
had insisted upon her 300,000 men for the Reichswehr and upon “a 
defensive air force of short-range machines, not including bombing 
planes, from the beginning of the Convention, the numerical strength 
of which would not exceed 30 per cent of the combined air forces of 
Germany’s neighbours or 50 per cent of the military aircraft possessed 
by France (in France itself and in the French North African territories) 
whichever figure was the less.” This would suffice Germany for the 
first five years of a ten years’ Convention, “but after those five years 
she claims that the necessary reduedon and increases should be made 
so that she should attain full equality of numbers with the principal 
Air Powers at the end of the ten years of the Convention.” She refused 
to discuss the question of her return to the League until after the 
question of ' disarmament and of equality of rights had been settled, 
and by the publication of her military estimates on 29th March had 
given nodee to the world that in her claims and intention to rearm she 
remained adamant, . . . 

Great Britain, though her acdon had been belated, had made an 
honest effort to bridge the gulf between Germany and France. She 
had gone a long way in her concessions to the German point of view 
regarding rearmament and, in the matter of French security, had made 
a considerable departure from her tradidonal policy, first in offering 
to participate in a Pact of Consultation and, later, in asking France 
what form of “guarantees” she really did consider necessary to her 
security. 

France alone had remained consistent and had steadfastly refused to 
consider any agreement which recognized the immediate rearmament 

^"The Stonn Tnopi (StumiAteUungen) and >o-called Elite Guardi (Sehutzstaffeln). 

Sd. 
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of Germany. She had considered the British offer to consult in the 
event of a breach of the Disarmament Convention as insufficient and 
. . . her interest in “guarantees” had waned as British interest in that 
subject had increased. Finally, she had seized upon the publication of 
the German military estimates to terminate the diplomatic exchanges 
and to call for a return to Geneva and the Policy of October, 1933. 

The attitude of Italy had perhaps been the most helpful of all, for 
she had not only put forward a very practical plan of her own, but 
had also declared her willingness to agree to any formula acceptable 
to the other nations. 

In effect, therefore, the position had undergone little change since 
the withdrawal of Germany from the Conference, save that she had 
made further progress towards her own rearmament. No success had 
attended the efforts to bridge the gap between Paris and Berlin, and in 
endeavouring to do so a definite rift had occurred between Great 
Britain and France. Failing to secure the required degree of support 
from her former ally, France had turned more and more towards the 
Soviet Union, and was not unhopeful of securing not only the entry 
of the U.S.SJR.. into the league ^ Nations, but also a pact of mutual 
guarantee with that country. , . 

The proposals of the Soviet Union, which were discussed by MM. 
Litvinoff and Barthou^^ in a conversadon of great importance on the 
evening of 18th May, were for a definite European Pact of Non- 
Aggression and Mutual Assistance. . . . 

The General Commission of the Disarmament Conference reassem- 
bled on 29th May [1934], after an interval of seven months, in an 
atmosphere of gloom and fatalistic pessimism. On all sides it was felt 
that the meeting partook of the character of a “wake," and interest was 
concentrated mainly upon the nature of the funeral orations. Disarma- 
ment had been dead for some considerable time; the chances of 
limitation of armaments were by this time of the slimmest, and rearma- 
ment seemed to be the vrord of the moment.^* 


The Soviet Union became a member of the League in September 1934; a Franco- 
Soviet pact of mutual aaiistance wai signed on May 2, 1935^-Bd. 

Foreign ministers of the Soviet Union and France, respectively. — Ed. 

^ The conference dispersed once more, after a few days of wrangling. Thereafter all 
the Great Powers voted increanng armament appropriations and Germany made it clear 
that equality she would achieve — if not in disarmament then in rearmament. — Ed. 
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60. THE WITHDRAWAL OF GERMANY FROM THE DISARMAMENT 
CONFERENCE. 1933 "> 


The note announcing Germany's withdrawal jrom the World Disarma- 
ment Conference was both dear and brief. 


TELEGRAM FROM THE GFJIMAN MINISTER FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
TO MR. HENDERSON. ““ 

Berlin, October 14, 1933. 

On behalf of the German Government, I have the honour to make 
to you the following communication: — 

In the light of the cour^ which recent discussions of the Powers 
concerned have taken in the matter of disarmament, it is now clear 
that the Disarmament Conference will not fulBl what was its sole 
object, namely, general disarmament. It is also clear that this failure 
of the conference is due solely to the unwillingness on the part of the 
highly-armed States to carry out their contractual obligation to disarm. 
This renders impossible the satisfaction of Germany's recognised claim 
to equality of rights, and the amdition on which the German Govern- 
ment agreed at the beginning of this year again to take part in the work 
of the conference thus no longer exists. 

The German Government is accordingly compelled to leave the 
Disarmanoent Conference. 

Baron von Neurath, 

61. PAN-AMERICAN (ARGENTINE) ANTI-WAR TREATY OF NON- 
AGGRESSION AND CONCILIATION, 1933 (Extracts) a* 


Pour days before Germany left the World Disarmament Conference, six 
states in the western hemisphere (Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Para- 
guay, and Uruguay) signed a treaty of non-aggression at Rio de Janeiro. 
This agreement, signed October 10, 1933, contained an interesting provision 


^Proceedings of the Bureau of the Disarmament Conference, Geneva, October 14, 
1933. Presented by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to PoHiatnent by Commend 
of His Majesty, Miic. No. 5 (1933), Cmd. 4437, Hit I^jesty’s Stationery Office, Lon- 
muk 1933, p. 11. 

" Arthur Henderion woa prendent of the conference. — Ed. 

*^The Statutes at Large of the United States of America from January 1935 to lane 
1936, Government Printing Office, Washington, 1936, voi, 49, pt. 2, pp. 3375-3378. 
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that the signatories would refuse to recogniue territoritd changes brought 
tdmut through violence. Numerous adherences, induding that of the United 
States, followed, and President Franklin D. Roosevelt proclaimed the treaty 
on March 11, 1936. 


Article 1. 

The high contracting parties solemnly declare that they condemn 
wars of aggression in their mutual relations or in those with other 
states, and that the setdement of disputes or controversies of any kind 
that may arise among them shall be effected only by the pacific means 
which have the sanction of international law. 

Aruclb 2. 

They declare that as between the high contracting parties territorial 
questions must not be settled by violence, and that they will not 
recognize any territorial arrangement which is not obtained by pacific 
means, nor the validity of the occupation or acquisition of territories 
that may be brought about by force of arms. 

Article 3. 

In case of noncompliance, by any state engaged in a dispute, with the 
obligations contained in the foregoing articles, the contracting states 
undertake to make every effort for the maintenance of peace. To that 
end they will adopt in their character as neutrals a common and solidary 
attitude; they will exercise the political, juridical, or economic means 
authorized by international law; they will bring the influence of public 
opinion to bear, but will in no case resort to intervention, either diplo* 
made or armed; subject to the atdtude that may be incumbent upon 
them by virtue of other collecdve treades to which such states are 
signatories. 

Article 4. 

The high contraedng parties obligate themselves to submit to the 
conciliadon procedure established by this treaty the disputes specially 
mendoned and any others that may arise in their reciproed rela' 
dons, ... in all controversies which it has not been possible to setde 
by diplomadc means within a reasonable period of time. 
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Arhcle 15. 

The present treaty shall be ratified by the high contracting parties 
as soon as possible, in accordance with their respective constitutional 
procedures. 

The original treaty and the instruments of ratification shall be 
deposited in the Ministry of Foreign Relations and Worship of the 
Argentine Republic, which shall communicate the ratifications to the 
other signatory states. The treaty shall go into effect between the high 
contracting parties 30 days after the deposit of the respective ratifica- 
tions, and in the order in which they are effected. 

AancLE 16. 

This treaty shall remain open to the adherence of all states. . . . 

AancLE 17. 

The present treaty is concluded for an indefinite time, but may be 
denounced on 1' year’s notify, on the expiration of which the effects 
thereof shall cease for the denouncing state, and remain in force for the 
other states which are parties thereto, by signature or adherence. . . . 

62. THE PACT OF ROME, 1933 ** 


The inuntity of the international rivalry demonstrated at the failing 'dis- 
armament conference led Premier Benito Mussolini to suggest a four-power 
pact among the great western states guaranteeing peace for at least a stated 
period. The result of this proposal was the initialing (June 7, 1933) and 
eventual signing (July 15, 1933) of the Pact of Rome of ten year/ (stated) 
duration. As first suggested by Mussolini, the pact was to be fairly specific, 
particularly with respect to possible treaty revisions, but when Poland and 
the Little Entente objected to this as possibly endangering the rights of the 
smaller natioru, Frstnee insisted that the origined terms be made more general. 


ANNSC. 

AGBEEMENT of UHDESSTANDING AMD CO-OPERATION. 


• • • • • 


**Despeteh to Hit Utdetw’t Ambattador at Rome in Regard to the Agreement of 
Vnderitanding and Co-operation between Prance, Germans, Itidy, and the United King- 
dom, London, June 7, 1933. Presented by the Secretary <4 Stau for Foreign Affdrt to 
ParUament by Command of Hit Mtdeay, Cmd. 4342, His Majesty’s Statianery Offi^ 
Losdoii, 1933, pp. 6-9. 
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Article 1. 

The High Contracting Parties will consult together as regards all 
questions which appertain to them. They undertake to make every 
eiSort to pursue, within the framework of the League of Nadons, a 
policy of eifecdve co-operation between all Powers with a view to the 
maintenance of peace. 

. Article 2. 

In respect of the Covenant of the League of Nations, and particularly 
ardcles 10, 16 and 19, the High Contracdng Pardes agree to examine 
between themselves and without prejudice to dedsions which can only 
be taken by the regular organs of the League of Nations, all proposals 
relating to methods and procedure calculated to give due effect to these 
ardcles. 

Article 3. 

The High Contracdng Pardes undertake to make every effort to 
ensure the success of the Disarmament Conference and, should ques- 
tions which pardcularly concern them remain in suspense on the con- 
clusion of that Conference, they reserve the right to re-examine these 
quesdons between themselves in pursuance of the present agreement 
with a view to ensuring their solution through the appropriate channels. 

Article 4. 

The High Contracdng Pardes affirm their desire to consult together 
as regards ail economic quesdons which have a common interest for 
Europe and pardcularly for its economic restoradon, with a view to 
seeking a setdement within the framework of the League of Nadons. 

Article 5. 

The present agreement is concluded for a period of ten years from 
the date of its entry into force. 

If, before the end of the eighth year, none of the High Contracdng 
Pardes shall have notified to the others his intendon to terminate the 
agreement, it wbgll be regarded as renewed and will remain in force 
indefinitely, each of the High Contracdng Pardes possessing in that 
event the right to ter mina te it by a declaration to that effect on giving 
two years’ nodee. 
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63. THE STRESA RESOLUTION, 1935 (Extracts) 


Germatty's denunciation, on March 16, 1935, of the military restrictions 
of the Versailles Treaty precipitated a meeting (already previously con- 
templated) of representatives of Great Britain, France, and Italy at Stresa 
from April 11 to 14. The prineipies there affirmed or reaffirmed might have 
had far-reaching consequences for the future of European international rela- 
tions — had they really been put into practice. 


The Representatives of the Governments of Italy, France and the 
United Kingdom have examined at Stresa the general European situa- 
tion in the light of the results of the exchanges of views which have 
taken place in recent weeks, of the decision taken on the 16th March by 
the Gttman Government, and of the information obtained by British 
Ministers during the visits recently paid by them to several European 
capitals. Having considered the bearing of this situation on the policy 
defined in the arrangements reached respectively in Rome and in 
London, they found themselves in complete agreement on the various 
matters discussed. 

They confirmed the Anglo-French-Italian declarations of the 17th 
February and the 27th September, 1934, in which the three Govern- 
ments recognised that the necessity of maintaining the independence 
and integrity of Austria would continue to inspire their common 

policy- 

It was regretfully recognised that the method of unilateral repudia- 
tion adopted by the German Government, at a moment when steps 
were being taken to promote a freely negotiated settlement of the 
question of armaments, had undermined public confidence in the 
security of a peaceful order. . . . 


The following joint Declaration was made by the Representatives 
of Italy and the 'United Kingdom in reference to the Treaty of 
Locarno: — 

The Representatives of Italy and of the United Kingdom, the 


^ Joint Rettdudon of the Stresa Conference, Including the Ansfo-Itdum Declaration 
and the Ftnal Dedaration, Strata, April 14, 1935. Present by the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Afairt to ParHoment by Command of Hit Maiesty, Miic. No. 2 (1935), Cmd, 
4880, Hii Majeity's Stationeiy Office, London, 1935, pp. 2-4. 
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Powers which participate in the Treaty of Locarno only in the capacity 
of guarantors, formally reaffirm all their obligations under that Treaty, 
and declare their intention, should the need arise, faithfully to ful^ 
them. 


The three Powers, the object of whose policy is the collective main- 
tenance of peace within the framework of the League of Nations, find 
themselves in complete agreement in opposing, by all practicable 
means, any unilateral repudiation of treaties which may en^nger the 
peace of Europe, and will act in dose and cordial collaboration for this 
purpose. 


64. TEIE FRANC050VIET TREATY OF MUTUAL 
ASSISTANCE, 1935 (Extraett) “ 


french and Soviet jears of Germany's military renaissance, Franetfs de- 
sire to gain access to the great oil resources and a larger share of the foreign 
trade of the Soviet Union, and Moscow's growing uneasiness over the Nazi 
denunciations of communism and references to eastward fields of expansion, 
led to the signing, on May 2, 1935, of a Franco-Soviet five-year pact of 
mutual assistance. Ratifications were exchanged on March 27, 1936. In the 
autumn of 1938, following the four-power settlement of German's drams 
in Czechodovakja, it appeared for a time that Prance might be weaned 
away from this post-war pardUd of the Franco-Rttssian Alliance of 1894. 


Akticle 1. 

In the event of France or the U.S.SE.. being threatened with, or in 
danger of, attack on the part of a European Sute, the U.S.Sil.., and, 
redprocally, France, undertake to proceed mutually to immediate 
consultation as regards the measures to be taken for the observance of 
the provisions of Ardde 10 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

Articls 2. 

In the event of France or the U.S.SJ1., in the circumstances spedfied 
in Ardde IS, paragraph 7, of the League of Nations Covenant, being 

^ Cmrespondenee Shomng the Coarse of Certain Diphnutie Discussions Directed To- 
sverds Securing an European Setdement, June 1934 to March 1936, Presented by the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to Parliament by Command of Hit Majesty, Misc. 
No. 3 (1936), Cmd. 5143, Hu Majeacy’s Stationery CNSce, London, 1936, pp. 26-29. 
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the object, in spite of the genuinely peaceful intentions of both coun- 
tries, of an unprovoked attack on the part of a European State, the 
U-S-SR.., and, reciprocally, France, shall immediately give each other 
aid and assistance. 

Akticls 3. 

In consideration of the fact that under Article 16 of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations any member of the League who has recourse 
to war contrary to the obligations undertaken in Articles 12, 13 and 15 
of the Covenant is ipso facto considered as having committed an act 
of war against all the other members of the League, France, and, 
reciprocally, the U.S.S.R. undertake in the event of one of them being 
the object, in these circumstances and in spite of the genuinely peaceful 
intenuons of both countries, of an unprovoked attack on the part of a 
European State, to give each other immediately aid and assistance in 
execution of Article 16 of the Covenant. 

The same obligation is assumed in the event of France or the 
U.S.SR. being the object of an attack on the part of a European State 
in the circumstances specified in Article 17, paragraphs 1 and 3 of the 
Covenant of the League of Natbns.^'^ 


PROTOCOL OF SIGNATORE, 


II. The joint purpose of both Governments being in no way to 
invalidate by the present Treaty the obligations previously undertaken 
by France and the U.SRJI. towards third countries, in published 
treaties, it is agreed that efiea shall not be given to the provisions of 
the aforesaid Treaty in a way which, being inconsistent with the 
treaty obligations assumed by one of the contracting parties, would 
expose the latter to sanctions of an international character. 


IV. The two Governments declare that the negotiations which have 
just resulted in the signature of the present Treaty were originally 
started with a view to drawing up a security agreement covering all 
the countries of North-Eastern Europe, namely, the U.S.SR., Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia, Poland and the Baltic States neighbours of the 

For texts of all League Covenant arddes, tec Doc. No. 14.— Ed. 
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U,S.SJR..; besides this agreement a treaty of assistance between the 
U.S.SJR., France and Germany was to have been concluded, under 
which each of these three States would be pledged to come to the 
assistance of that one among them which had been the object of an 
attack by one of these three States. ... 

Done at Paris, this 2nd day of May, 1935. 

PiERKB Laval. 

Vladimir Potemkin. 

65. THE ANGLCWJERMAN NAVAL AGREEMENT OF 1935 *• 


On May 21, 1935, Reichsf&hrer Adolf Hitler outlined the German position 
on thirteen "present issues." The eighth issue concerned armaments, and 
here Hitler repeated a previous dedaration that "the limitation of the 
German navy is placed at 35 per cent’ of the British Commonwealth navy. 
This statement led to Anglo-German naval conversatioru in London which 
culminated on June 18, 1935, in an exchange of notes. The agreement 
aroused protests not merely in Great Britain but in Prance and Italy where 
it was felt that the British were condoning a new violation of the Versailles 
Treaty. To this charge the British First Lord of the Admiralty replied in 
parliament (June 21, 1935) saying: "Germany is already constructing a 
fleet which is outside the limits lad down in the Versailles Treaty; what 
we have done is, by agreement with Germany, to circumscribe the effects 
which might flow from this unilateral decision of Germany." On April 
28, 1939, Gerrnany declared the agreement of 1935 to have been "nullified' 
by Britain’s new "encirclerrtent policy." 


SIR SAMUEL HOARE TO HERR VON RIBBENTROP. 

Foreign Office, June 18, 1935. 

Your Excellency, 

During the last few days the representatives of the German Govern- 
ment and His Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom have 
been engaged in conversations, the primary purpose of which has been 
to prepare the way for the holding a general conference on the 

^ Exchange of Notes between Hit Mtde^t Government in the United Kingdom and 
the German Government Segar£ng the Limitation of Naval Armaments, London, June 
IS, 1935, tresemed by the Secretary of State fw Foreign Apart to Parliament by Com- 
mand of Hit Majesty, Treaty Serin No. 22 (1935), Cmcl. 4953, Hia Majnty'i Statioaery 
Office, London, 1935, pp. 2-4. 
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subject of the limitation of naval armaments. I have now much 
pleasure in notifying your Excellency of the formal acceptance by 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom of the proposal 
of the German Government discussed at those conversations that the 
future strength of the German navy in relation to the aggregate naval 
strength of the Members of the British Commonwealth of Nadons 
should be in the propordon of 35:100. His Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom regard this proposal as a contribution of the great- 
est importance to the cause of future naval limitation. They further 
believe that the agreement which they have now reached with the 
German Government, and which they regard as a permanent and 
definite agreement as from to-day between the two Governments, will 
facilitate the conclusion of a general agreement on the subject of naval 
limitadon between all the naval Powers of the world. 

2. His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom also agree with 
the explanations which were furnished by the German representatives 
in the course of the recent discussions in London as to the method 
of applicadon of this principle. These explanadons may be summarised 
as folio w8:-~ 

(a) The rado of 35:100 is to be a permanent relationship, U., the 
total tonnage of the German fleet shall never exceed a percentage of 
35 of the aggregate tonnage of the naval forces, as defined by treaty, 
of the Members of the Bridsh Commonwealth of Nadons, or, if there 
should in future be no treaty limitations of this tonnage, a percentage 
of 35 of the aggregate of the actual tonnages of the Members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nadons. 

(3) If a.ny futiure general treaty of naval limitadon should not adopt 
the method of limitadon by agreed ratios between the fleets of different 
Powers, the German Government will not insist on the incorporation 
of the ratio mentioned in the preceding sub-paragraph in such future 
general treaty, provided that the method therein adopted for the future 
limitadon of naval armaments is such as to give Germany full guaran- 
tees that this rado can be maintained. 

(c) Germany will adhere to the ratio 35:100 in all circumstances, 
e,g., the rado will not be affected by the construction of other Powers. 
If the general equilibrium of naval armaments, as normally maintain ed 
in the past, should be violendy upset by any abnormal and exceptional 
construction by other Powers, the German Government reserve the 
light to invite His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom to 
examine the new situation thus created. 
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{d) The German Government favour, in the matter of limitation 
of naval armaments, that system which divides naval vessels into 
categories, fixing the maximum tonnage and/or armament for vessels 
in each category, and allocates the tonnage to be allowed to each Power 
by categories of vessels. Consequently, in principle, and subject to (/) 
below, the German Government are prepared to apply the 35 per cent, 
ratio to the tonnage of each category of vessel to be maintained, and 
to make any variation of this ratio in a particular category or categories 
dependent on the arrangements to this end that may be arrived at in 
a future general treaty on naval limitation, such arrangements being 
based on the principle that any increase in one category would be com- 
pensated for by a corresponding reduction in others. If no general 
treaty on naval limitation should be concluded, or if the future general 
treaty should not contain provision creating limitadon by categories, 
the manner and degree in which the German Government will have the 
right to vary the 35 per cent, ratio in one or more categories will be a 
matter for settlement by agreement between the German Government 
and His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, in the light 
of the naval situation then existing. 

(<) J£, and for so long as, other important naval Powers retain a 
single category for cruisers and destroyers, Germany shall enjoy the 
right to have a single category for these two classes of vessels, although 
she would prefer to see these classes in two categories. 

(/) In the matter of submarines, however, Germany, while not ex> 
cee^g the ratio of 35:100 in respect of total tonnage, shall have the 
right to possess a submarine tonnage equal to the total submarine 
tonnage possessed by the Members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. The German Government, however, undertake that, except 
in the circumstances indicated in the immediately following sentence, 
Germany’s submarine toiuiage shall not exceed 45 per cent, of the total 
of that possessed by the Members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. The German Government reserve the right, in the event of a 
situadon arising which in their opinion makes it necessary for Germany 
to avail herself of her right to a percentage of submarine tonnage 
exceeding the 45 per cent, above mendon^, to give nodee to this 
efEect to His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, and agree 
that 'the matter shall be the subject of friendly discussion before the 
German Government exercise that right. 

(g) Since it is highly improbable ^t the calculadon of the 35 per 
cent, rado should give for each category of vessels tonnage figures 
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exactly divisible by the maximum individual tonnage permitted for 
ships in that category, it may be necessary that adjustments should be 
made in order that Germany shall not be debarred from utilising her 
tonnage to the full. It has consequendy been agreed that the German 
Government and His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
will setde by common accord what adjustments are necessary for this 
purpose, and it is understood that this procedure shall not result in any 
substandal or permanent departure from the rado 35:100 in respect 
of total strengths. 

3. With reference to sub-paragraph (c) of the explanations set out 
above, I have the honour to inform you that His Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom have taken note of the reservation and recog- 
nise the right therein set out, on the understanding that the 35:100 
ratio will be maintained in default of agreement to the contrary between 
the two Governments. 

4. I have the honour to request your Excellency to in&>rm me that 
the German Government agree that the proposal of the German Gov- 
ernment has been correctly set out in the preceding paragraphs of this 
note. 

1 have the honour to be, &c. 

Samuel Hoaxs. 

66. THE LONDON NAVAL TREATY, 1936 (Extmeu) ” 


U nder Article 23 of the London Naval Treaty of 1930 the signatory powers 
were obliged to meet in conference in 1935 to repiace and carry out the 
purposes of that agreement. On December 29, 1934, moreover, Japan gave 
notice of her intention to terminate the Washington Naval Treaty of 1922 
on December 31, 1936, for the continuance of an unequal "upper limit^' 
in favor of the United States and Great Britain suggested a “moral superi- 
orit'/’ which was humiliating to ToJtyo. A new London naved conference 
therefore assembled on December 7, 1935, representing the United States, 
the British Commonwealth, Japan, Prance, and Ittdy. The Japanese delega- 
tion soon withdrew, and the Italian delegation, for reasons "concerned with 
politied events unrelated to the conference," failed to sign the final (tri- 
partite) agreement of March 25, 1936. It was proclaimed on August 6, 

" Uidted Statci, Deparb^t d State, Limitation of Novd Armament. Treaty between 
the United Suaet of Ameriea and Other Powers, IVKaty Series, No. 919, Goveriunent 
P/indng Office, Washington, 1937, pp. 8-35. 
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1937, both German'^ and the Soviet Union having meanwhile (July 17, 1937) 
adhered. In view of the delicate Asiatic situation the Soviet Union was not 
required to give the stipulated infoimation with respect to her Far Eastern 
fleet provided no ship of this group were transferred to the Baltic or Blac\ 
seas. On December 2, 1938, Italy finally also adhered to the document. See 
the next document (No. 67 ) for further modifications of the treaty. 


Article 2. 

After the date of the coming into force of the present Treaty, no 
vessel exceeding the limitations as to displacement or armament pre- 
scribed by this Part of the present Treaty shall be acquired by any High 
Contracting Party or constructed by, for or within the jurisdiction of 
any High Contracting Party. 


Article 4. 

(1) No capital ship shall exceed 35,000 tons (35,560 metric tons) 
standard displacement. 

(2) No capital ship shall carry a gun with a calibre exceeding 14 in. 
(356 mm.) ; provided however that if any of the Parties to the Treaty 
for the Limitation of Naval Armament signed at Washington on the 
6th February, 1922, should fail to enter into an agreement to conform 
to this provision prior to the date of the coming into force of the 
present Treaty, but in any case not later than the Ist April, 1937, the 
maximum calibre of gun carried by capital ships sh^ be 16 in. 
(406 mm.). 

(3) No capital ship of sub-category (a), the standard displacement 
of which is less than 17,500 tons (17,780 metric tons), shall be laid 
down or acquired prior to the 1st January, 1943. 

(4) No capital ship, the main armament of which consists of guns 
of less than 10 in. (254 mm.) calibre, shall be laid down or acquired 
prior to the 1st January, 1943: 


Article 5. 

(1) No aircraft carrier shall exceed 23,000 tons (23,368 metric tons) 
standard displacement or carry a gun with a calibre exceeding 6.1 in. 
(155 mm.). 
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(2) If the armament of any aircraft carrier includes guns exceeding 
SJ25 in. (134 mm.) in calibre, the total number of guns carried which 
exceed that calibre shall not be more than ten. 

Article 6. 

(1) No light surface vessel of sub-category (jb) exceeding 8,000 tons 
(8,128 metric tons) standard displacement, and no light surface vessel 
of sub-category (a) shall be laid down or acquired prior to the 1st 
January, 1943. 

(2) Notwithstanding the provisions of paragraph (1) above, if the 
requirements of the national security of any High Contraedng Party 
are, in His opinion, materially affected by the actual or authorised 
amount of construction by any Power of light surface vessels of sub- 
category {b), or of light surhice vessels not conforming to the restric- 
tions paragraph (1) above, such High Contracting Party shall, 
upon notifying the other High Contracting Parties of His intentions 
and the reasons therefor, have the right to lay down or acquire light 
surface vessels of sub-categories {a) and (b) of any standard displace- 
ment up to 10,000 tons (10,160 metric tons) subject to the observance 
of the provisions of Part lU of the present Treaty. Each of the other 
High Contracting Parties shall thereupon be entitled to exercise the 
same right. 

(3) It is understood that the provisions of paragraph (1) above 
constitute no undertaking expressed or implied to continue the restric- 
tions therein prescribed after the year 1942. 

Article 7. 

No submarine shall exceed 2,000 tons (2,032 metric tons) standard 
displacement or carry a gun exceeding 5.1 in. (130 mm.) in calibre. 


AuncLE 9. 

No preparations shall be made in merchant ships in time of peace 
for the installation of warlike armaments for the purpose of converting 
such ships into vessels of war, other than the necessary stiffening of 
decks for the mounting of guns not exceeding 6.1 in. (155 mm.) 
calibre. 
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Article 11. 

(1) Each of the EQgh Contracting Parties shall communicate every 
year to each of the other High Contracting Parties information, as 
hereinafter provided, regarding His aimual programme for the con- 
struction and acquisition of all vessels of the categories and sub-cate- 
gories mentioned in Article 12 {a), v^ether or not the vessels concerned 
are constructed within His own jurisdiction, and periodical information 
giving details of such vessels and of any alterations to vessels of the 
said categories or sub-categories already completed. 

(2) For the purposes of this and the succeeding Parts of the present 
Treaty, information shall be deemed to have reached a High Contract- 
ing Party on the date upon which such information is communicated 
to His Diplomatic Representatives accredited to the High Contracting 
Party by whom the information is given. 

(3) lliis information shall be treated as confidential until published 
by the High Contracting Party supplying it. 


Article 22. 

No High Contracting Party shall, by gift, sale or any mode of 
transfer, dispose of any of His surface vessels of war or submarines in 
such manner that such vessel may become a sur&ce vessel of war or 
a submarine in any foreign navy. This provisbn shall not apply to 
auxiliary vessels. 


Article 24. 

(1) If any High Contracting Party should become engaged in war, 
such High Contracting Party may, if He considers the naval require- 
ments of His defence are materially affected, suspend, in so far as He 
is concerned, any or all of the obligations of the present Treaty, pro- 
vided that He shall prompdy notify the other High Contracting Pardes 
that the circumstances require such suspension, and shall specify the 
obligations it is considered necessary to suspend. 

(2) The other High Contracting Parties shall in such case prompdy 
consult together, and shall examine the situation thus presented with a 
view to agreeing as to the obligations of the present Treaty, if any, 
which each of the said High Contracting Parties may suspend. Should 
such consultation not produce agreement, any of the said High Con- 
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tracting Parties may suspend, in so far as He is concerned, any or all of 
the obligations of the present Treaty, provided that He shall promptly 
give notice to the other High Contracting Parties of the obligations 
which it is considered necessary to suspend. 

(3) On the cessation of hostilities, the High Contracting Parties 
shall consult together with a view to fixing a date upon which the 
obligations of the Treaty which have been suspended shall again become 
operative, and to agreeing upon any amendments in the present Treaty 
which may be considered necessary. 


Article 27. 

The present Treaty shall remain in force until the 31st December, 
1942. 


Article 29. 

None of the provisions of the present Treaty shall constitute a prece- 
dent &r any future Treaty. 


Done in London the 75th day of March, nineteen hundred and 
thirty-six. 

67 . LONDON (NAVAL ARMAMENTS) PROTOCOL, JUNE 30, 1938 ** 


The persistent refusal of Japan to furnish information respecting its navdl- 
construetion plans led the three signatories of the London Naval Treaty of 
1936 to modify this agreement through a protocol signed in London on 
June 30, 1938, and effective from the same date. 


[Released for publication June 30, 12 noon] 

Following the refusal of Japan to furnish information with regard 

^ United States, Department of State, Press Releases, Saturday, July 2, 1938, vol. XIX, 
No. 457, pp. 10-11, and United States, Department of State, Umitaiion of Naval Arma- 
ment, RotaetA .between the United States of America, the French RepuUie, and the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Modifying the Treaty of March 
'25, 1936 (Treaty Series No. 919), Executive Agreement Series, No. 127, Goveriunent 
Printing Office, Washington, 1938, pp, 1-3. 
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to its naval construction, or its plans for future construction, the powers 
parties to the London Naval Treaty of 1936— that is, the United States, 
Great Britain, and France— mutually reached the decision to depart 
from the limits of the treaty in the battleship category and, on April 1, 
exchanged notes announcing their intendon to escal&te. 

Under the terms of the treaty, the next step following the formal 
announcement of intention to escalate is consultation over a period of 
3 months to determine whether new limits can be fixed and if so 
what these new limits will be. Accordingly, the representatives of the 
three powers met at London on April 12 and at intervals thereafter 
in order to explore the possibilities of limitadon. 

All three powers, in this consultadon, took the ground that, in view 
of all the circumstances, there must be a departure from the limits of 
the treaty. The United States, wishing to maintain in effect naval 
limitation insofar as possible, informed the other signatory powers of 
its willingness to accept a new limitation of 45,000 tons on the size and 
16 inches in the armament of capital ships. When it is decided to build 
larger capital ships, these limitations are, from a technical point of 
view, believed most nearly to correspond with the naval defense needs 
of the United States. 

The protocol signed today at London by the signatories to the London 
treaty of 1936 gives formal approval to the fixing of the new limitadon 
to the tonnage of capital ships. . . . The text [of the protocol] is as 
follows: 

“Whereas by Ardde Four (1) of the Treaty for the limitadon of 
Naval Armaments signed in London on the 25th March, 1936, it is 
provided that no capital ship shall exceed 35,000 tons (35,560 metric 
tons) standard displacement; 

“And whereas by reason of Ardde Four (2) of the said Treaty the 
maximum calibre of gun carried by capital ships is 16 inches (406 mm.) ; 

“And whereas on the 31st Mardi, 1938, His Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the 
Government of the United States of America gave nodee under para- 
graph (2) of Ardde 25 of the said Trea^ of their dedsion to exercise 
the right provided for in paragraph (1) of the said Ardde to depart 
from the limitadons and restriedons of the Treaty in regard to the 
upper limits of capital ships of subcategory (a); 

“And whereas consultadons have taken place as provided in para- 
graph (3) of Ardde 25, with a view to reaefong an agreement in order 
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to reduce to a t ninimu m the extent of the departures from the limita- 
tions and restrictions of the Treaty; 

“The undersigned, duly authorized by their respective Governments, 
have agreed as follows: 

“One. As from this day's date the figure of 35,000 tons (35,560 
metric tons) in Article Four (1) of the said Treaty shall be replaced 
by the figure of 45,000 tons (45,^0 metric tons). 

“Two. The figure of 16 inches (406 mm.) in Ardcle Four (2) re- 
mains unaltered. 

“Three. The present protocol, of which the French and English 
texts shall both be equally authentic, shall come into force on this 
day’s date. 

“In faith whereof the undersigned have signed the present protocol. 

“Done in London the 30th day of June 1938" 

68. THE GERMAN-JAPANESE ANTI-COMMUNIST PACT, 1936 


As a concrete manifestation of the harmony of their ideologies, Germany 
and Japan, on November 25, 1936, signed an Anti-Communist Pact, Italy 
adhered to the document on November 6, 1937, and Hungary on February 
24, 1939. 


The Government of the German Reich and the Imperial Japanese 
Government, 

Avowing that it is the aim of the Communist International, called 
Komintern, to destroy and overpower the existing States by all avail- 
able means. 

Convinced that the toleration of the interference of the Communist 
International in the domestic affairs of the nations endangers not only 
their own domestic tranquillity and social welfare but threatens world 
peace as a whole. 

Have, in the desire to cooperate against the communist work of 
destruction, agreed as follows: 

Akticu 1. 

The High Contracting Parties agree to keep each other informed 
concerning the activities of the Third International, to consult upon 

Germany, RaehtgetetitUaU, voi. II, 1937, No. 4, pp. 28-30. 
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the necessary defense measures and to execute these measures in close 
cooperation with each other. 


Aaticu 2. 

The High Contracting Pardes will mutually invite third Powers, 
whose domestic peace is threatened by the disrupdve work of the 
Communist International, to take defense measures in the spirit of 
this agreement or to pardcipate in the agr^ment. 

Ajkticub 3. 

The German and Japanese texts of this agreement are equally 
authendc. It becomes effective from the date of signature and is valid 
for a period of five years. The High Contracting Parties will mutually 
agree, in good dme prior to the expiration of this period, concerning 
the condnued form of their cooperadon. 

In witness whereof the undersigned, duly authorized by their respeo 
dve Governments, have signed and set seal to this agreement. 

Done in duplicate at Berlin, the 25th November 1936, that is, the 25th 
November in the 11th year of the Shouta-Period. 

Joachim von Ribbentrof Vicomte Kintomo Mushakoji 

Minister Extraordinary and Pleni- Imperial Japanese Minister Ex~ 
potentiary of the German traordinary and Plenipoten- 

Reich. tiary. 

SUPPLEMENTARY PROTOCOL TO THE AGREEMENT AGAINST THE 
COMMUNIST INmiNAlTONAL 

Pursuant to this day’s signature of the Agreement against the Com> 
munist Internadonal, the. undersigned Plenipotendaries have agreed 
as follows: 

a) The competent authorides of the two High Contracting Pardes 
will cooperate closely in the exchange of information regarding 
the aedvity of the Ckimmunist Internadonal and on the educa- 
tional and defense measures that shall be taken. 

b) The competent authorides of the two High Contracting Pardes 
will invoke severe measures, within the framework of existing 
laws, against those who, at home or abroad, direedy or indireedy, 
serve the Communist Internadonal or further its subversive work. 

c) To facilitate the cooperation of the competent authorides of the 
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two High Contracting Parties as defined in (a) above, a perma- 
nent commission shall be established. This commission shall 
weigh and advise upon the necessary further defense measures 
that shall be taken to combat the subversive activities of the Com- 
munist International. 

Berlin, the 25th November 1936, . . . 

69. THE MONTREUX STRAITS CONVENTION, JULY 20, 1936 (Extracts) >® 


The failure of most disarmament moves and the growing tension in 
Europe led to a demand in Turl^ey that the country be allowed to fortify 
the area of the Strats at Constantinople, demilitarized under the provisions 
of the Treaty of Lausanne of 1923. Eventually, on April 10, 1936, the 
Angara Government requested the Lausanne signatories and the League to 
consider revision of the relevant treaty terms. Turkey's legd approach, at 
a time when unilateral renunciations of treaty restrictions were resorted to 
by other states, and a general feeling that Italy's Ethiopian venture was 
perhaps tied up with other Italian aims in the eastern Mediterranean, pre- 
disposed most of the powers concerned to loo\ favorably upon the republic's 
request. Hence, on July 20, 1936, Bulgaria, France, Great Britain, Greece, 
Japan, Rumania, the Soviet Union, Turhey, and Yugoslavia signed a con- 
vention allowing the refortification of the Straits. Turkey lost no time in 
proceeding to remilitarize the zone. 


Article 1. 

The High Contracting Parties recognise and affirm the principle of 
freedom of transit and navigation by sea in the Straits. 

The exercise of this freedom shall henceforth be regulated by the 
provisions of the present Convention. 

Akticlb 2. 

In time of peace, merchant vessels shnll enjoy complete freedom of 
transit and navigation in the Straits, by day and by night, under any 

*® Convention Segarding the Sigime of the Straits, Uontreux, July 20, 1936. Pre- 
sented by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to PetUament by Command of Hit 
Mafetty, Treaty Series No. 30 (1937), Ci^. 5551, His Majesty’s Stadooery Office, Lon- 
don, 3937, pp. 7-23, 33. 
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flag and with any kind of cargo, without any formalities, except as 
provided in article 3 below. . . . 

Article 3. 

All ships entering the Straits by the ^gean Sea or by the Black Sea 
shall stop at a sanitary station near the entrance to the Straits for the 
purpose of the sanitary control prescribed by Turkish law within the 
framework of international sanitary regulations. . . . 

Article 4. 

In time of war, Turkey not being belligerent, merchant vessels, under 
any flag or with any kind of cargo, shall enjoy freedom of transit and 
navigation in the Straits subject to the provisions of ardcles 2 and 3. . . . 

Article 5. 

In time of war, Turkey being belligerent, merchant vessels not be- 
longing to a country at war with Turkey shall enjoy freedom of transit 
and navigation in the Straits on condition that they do not in any way 
assist the enemy. 

Such vessels shall enter the Straits by day and their transit shall be 
effected by the route which shall in each case be indicated by the 
Turkish authorides. 


Article 10. 

In dme of peace, light surface vessels, minor war vessels and auxiliary 
vessels, whether belonging to Black Sea or non-Black Sea Powers, and 
whatever their flag, shall enjoy freedom of transit through the Straits 
without any taxes or charges whatever, provided that such transit is 
begun during daylight and subject to the condidons laid down in 
ardde 13 and the ardcles following thereafter. 

Vessels of war other than those which fall within the categories 
specified in the preceding paragraph shall only enjoy a right of transit 
under the special conditions provided by ardcles 11 and 12. 

Article 11. 

Black Sea Powers may send through the Straits capital ships of a 
tonnage greater than that laid down in the first paragraph of ardcle 14, 
on condidon that these vessels pass through the Straits singly, escorted 
by not more than two destroyers. 
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Annas 12. 

Black Sea Powers shall have the right to send through the Straits, 
for the purpose of rejoining their base, submarines constructed or pur- 
chased outside the Black Sea, provided that adequate notice of the 
laying down or purchase of such submarines shall have been given to 
Turkey. 

Subm ar ines belonging to the said Powers shall also be entitled to 
pass through the Straits to be repaired in dockyards outside the Black 
Sea on condition that detailed information on the matter is given to 
Turkey. 

In either case, the said submarines must travel by day and on the 
surface, and must pass through the Straits singly. 

AiiTia.E 13. 

The transit of vessels of war through the Straits shall be preceded 
by a notification given to the Turkish Government through the diplo- 
matic channel. The normal period of notice shall be eight days; but it 
is desirable that in the case of non-Black Sea Powers this period should 
be increased to fifteen days. . . . 

ARTia.B 14. 

■ The maximum aggregate tonnage of all foreign naval forces which 
may be in course of transit through the Straits shall not exceed 15,000 
tons, except in the cases provided for in article 11 and in Annex III 
[relating to certain Japanese over-age training ships] to the present 
Convention. 

The forces specified in the preceding paragraph shall not, however, 
comprise more than nine vessels. . . . 

Axticlx 15. 

Vessels of war in transit through the Straits shall in no circumstances 
make use of any aircraft which they may be carrying. 


Annaus 17. 

Nothing in the provisions of the preceding articles shall prevent a 
naval force of any tonnage or composition from paying a courtesy visit 
of limited duration to a port in the Straits at the invitation of the 
Turkish Government. Any such force must leave the Straits by the 
same route as that by which it entered. . . . 
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Article 18. 

(1) The aggregate tonnage which non-Black Sea Powers may have 
in that sea in time of peace shall be limited as follows: — 

(a) Except as provided in paragraph (b) bebw, the aggregate ton- 
nage of the said Powers shall not exceed 30,000 tons; 

(b) If at any time the tonnage of the strongest fleet in the Black Sea 
shall exceed by at least 10,000 tons the tonnage of the strongest fleet in 
that sea at the date of the signature of the present Convention, the 
aggregate tonnage of 30,000 tons mentioned in paragraph ( 0 ) shall 
be increased by the same amount, up to a maximum of 45,000 tons. . . . 

(f ) The tonnage which any one non-Black Sea Power may have in 
the Black Sea shall be limited to two-thirds of the aggregate tonnage 
provided for in paragraphs (a) and (b) above. . . . 

(2) Vessels of war belonging to non-Black Sea Powers shall not 
remain in the Black Sea more than twenty-one days, whatever be the 
object of their presence there. 


Articls 19. 

In time of war, Turkey not being belligerent, warships shall enjoy 
complete freedom of transit and navigation through the Straits under 
the same conditions as those laid down in articles 10 to 18. 

Vessels of war belonging to belligerent Powers shall not, however, 
pass through the Straits except in cases arising out of the application of 
article 25 of the present Convention, and in cases of assistance rendered 
to a State victim of aggression in virtue of a treaty of mutual assistance 
binding Turkey, concluded within the framework of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, and registered and published in accordance 
with the provisions of article 18 of the Covenant. . . . 

Article 20. 

In time of war, Turkey being belligerent, the provisions of articles 
10 to 18 shall not be applicable; the passage of warships shall be left 
entirely to the discretion of the Turkish Government. 

Articie 21. 

Should Turkey consider herself to be threatened with imminffiir 
danger of war she shall have the right to apply the provisions of article 
20 the present Convention. . . . 

Should the Turkish Government -make use of the powers conferred 
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by the first paragraph of the present article, a notification to that effect 
shall be addressed to the High Contracting Parties and to the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations. 

If the CouncU of the League of Nations decide by a majority of two- 
thirds that the measures thus taken by Turkey are not justified, and if 
such should also be the opinion of the majority of the High Contract- 
ing Parties signatories to the present Convention, the Turkish Govern- 
ment undertakes to discontinue the measures in question. . . . 


Auticlb 25. 

Nothing in the present Convention shall prejudice the rights and 
obligations of Turkey, or of any of the other High Contracting Pardes 
members of the League of Nations, arising out of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. 

Akticls26. 

The present Convendon shall be radfied as soon as possible. 

The radficadons shall be deposited in the archives of the Government 
of. the French Republic in Paris. 


AxTtci2 28. 

The present Convendon shall remain in force for twenty years from 
the date of entry into force. 

The principle of freedom of transit and navigation affirmed in article 
1 of the present Convention shall however continue without limit 
of time. 

If, two years prior to the expiry of the said period of twenty years, 
no High Contracting Party shall have given notice of denunciation 
to the French Government the present Convention shall continue in 
force until two years after such notice shall have been given. Any such 
notice shall be communicated by the French Government to the High 
Contracting Parties. 

In the event of the present Convention being denounced in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the present article, the High Contracting 
Parties agree to be represented at a conference for the purpose of con- 
cluding a new Convention. 
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70. THE GERMAN DENUNCIATION OF THE LOCARNO AGREEMENT 
AND THE DECISION TO REMILITARIZE THE RHINELAND, 
MARCH 7, 1936" 


On the ground that the Franco-Soviet pact of 1935 had deprived the 
Locarno agreement of its "inner meaning^’ Germany, on March 7, 1936, 
informed the Belgian, British, and French governments that she no longer 
regarded herself as being bound by the terms of that treaty. Consequently 
Germany also felt free to remilitarize the Rhineland and German soldiers 
reentered the hitherto forbidden zone on the very day of Hitler's announce- 
ment. These actions caused some consternation abroad, but no real effort 
was made to apply sanctions or take reprisals. 


[Translation.^ 

MEMORANDUM. 

Immediately after being informed of the Patt between France and 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics {sic), concluded on the 2nd 
May, 1935,®* the German Government drew Ac attention of the oAcr 
signatory Powers of Ac Locarno Rhine Paa to Ac fact Aat Ac obliga- 
tions, whiA France has undertaken in Ac new Pact, are not compatible 
wiA her obligations arising out of Ac Rhine Pact.®* The German 
Goveriunent Aen explained Aeir point of view in full detail and in boA 
its legal and political aspects — ^in its legal aspect in Ac German Memo- 
randum of Ac 25A May, 1935, in its political aspect in Ac many diplo- 
matic conversations whiA followed on that Memorandum. It is also 
known to Ac Governments concerned Aat neiAer AA written replies 
to the German Memorandum, nor the arguments brought forward 
by Aem through Ae Aplomatic channel or in public declarations, were 
able to invalidate Ae German Government's pomt of view. 

In fact, all Ae Aplomatic and public Ascussions whiA have taken 
place since May 1935 regarAng Aese questions, have only been able 
to confirm on all points Ae view expressed by the German Government 
at Ae outset. 

" Memorandum by the German Government Respecting the FraneoSaviet Treaty, the 
Treaty ef Laeamo and the Demilitarised Zone in the Rhinriand. Commumeated to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs by the German Ambassador on March 7, 1936. Pre- 
sented by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affturs to Parliament by Command of His 
Majesty, Germany No. 1 (1936), Cmd. 5118, Hii Majeyty') Stationery Office, London, 
1936, pp. 3-6. 

" See Document No. 64. — Rd. 

•• See Document No. 54. — Ed, 
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1. It is an undisputed fact that the Franco-Soviet Pact is exclusively 
directed against Germany. 

2. It is an undisputed fact that in the Pact France undertakes, in the 
event of a conflict between Germany and the Soviet Union, obligations 
which go far beyond her duty as laid down in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, and which compel her to lake military action 
against Germany even when she cannot appeal either to a recommenda- 
tion or to an actual decision of the Council of the League. 

3. It is an undisputed fact that France, in such a case, claims for 
herself the right to decide on her own judgment who is the aggressor. 

4. It is thereby established that France has undertaken towards the 
Soviet Union obligations which practically amount to undertaking in a 
given case to act as if neither the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
nor the Rhine Pact, which refers to the Covenant, were valid. 

This result of the Franco-Soviet Pact is not removed by the fact that 
France, in the Pact, makes the reservation that she does not wish to be 
bound to take military action against Germany if by such action she 
would expose herself to a sanction on the part of the guarantor Powers, 
Italy and Great Britain. As regards this reservation, the decisive fact 
re m ai n s that the Rhine Pact is not based only on the obligations of Great 
Britain and Italy as guarantor Powers, but primarily on the obligations 
established in the relations between France and Germany. Therefore 
it matters only whether France, in undertaking these treaty obliga- 
tions, has kept herself within the limits imposed on her so far as 
Germany is concerned by the Rhine Pact. 

This, however, the German Government must deny. 

The Rhine Pact was intended to achieve the object of securing peace 
in Western Europe by providing that Germany on the one hand and 
France and Belgium on the other hand, in their relation to one another, 
should renounce for all future time the use of military force. If at the 
time of the conclusion of the Pact certain exceptions to this renuncia- 
tion of war going beyond the right of self-defence were admitted, the 
political reason for this, as is generally known, lay solely in the fact 
that France had already undertaken certain obligations towards 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, which she did not wish to sacrifice to the 
conception of absolute security in the West. Germany, with her own 
clear conscience in regard to the matter, at the time accepted these 
limitations on the renunciation of war. She did not raise exceptions to 
the treaties with Poland and Czechoslovakia, laid by France on the 
table at Locarno, solely on the obvious condition that these treaties 
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were in conformity with the construction of the Rhine Pact, and con- 
tained no sort of provisions regarding the application of article 16 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations, such as those contained in 
the new Franco-Soviet agreements. The contents of these special 
agreements, as then notified to the German Government, fulfilled this 
condition. The exceptions admitted in the Rhine Pact were not, it is 
true, specifically confined to Poland and Czechoslovakia, but were 
formulated as an abstract principle. Nevertheless, the intention of aU 
the negotiations relating to these questions was merely to find a com- 
promise between the renunciation of war by Germany and France, 
and the wish of France to maintain the obligations which she had 
already undertaken towards her allies. therefore, France now 
utilises the abstract provisions of the Rhine Fact, which permit the 
possibility of war, in order to conclude a fresh alliance against Germany 
with a Power highly armed in a military sense; if she thus further, 
and in so decisive a manner, restricts the scope of the renunciation of 
war agreed upon with Germany; and if in ^is connection, as shown 
above, she does not even observe the fixed formal limits, she has created 
an entirely new situation, and has destroyed the political system of the 
Rhine Pact, not only in theory but also in fact. 

The latest debates and decisions of the French Parliament have shown 
that France, in spite of the German representations, is determined to 
put the pact with the Soviet Union definitely into force. A diplomatic 
conversation has even revealed that France already regards herself as 
bound by her signature of this pact on the 2nd May, 1935. In the face 
of such a development of European politics, the German Government, 
if they do not wish to neglect or to abandon the interests of the German 
people which they have the duty of safeguarding, cannot remain 
inactive. 

The German Government have continually emphasised during the 
negotiations of the last years their readiness to observe and fulfil all 
the obligations arising from the Rhine Fact as long as the other con- 
tracting parties were ready on their side to maintain the pact. This 
obvious and essential condition can no longer be regarded as being 
fulfilled by France. France has replied to the repeated friendly offers 
and peace^ assurances made by Germany by infringing the Rhine 
Pact through a military alliance with the Soviet Union exclusively 
directed against Germany. In this manner, however, the Locarno 
Rhine Paa has lost its inner meaning and ceased in practice to exist. 
Consequently, Germany regards herself for her part as no longer bound 
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by this dissolved treaty. The German Government are now constrained 
to face the new situation creatoi by this alliance, a situation which is 
rendered more acute by the fact that the Franco-Soviet Treaty has been 
supplemented by, a Treaty of Alliance between Czechoslovakia and the 
Soviet Union exactly parallel in form. In accordance with the funda- 
mental right of a nation to secure its frontiers and ensure its possi- 
bilities of defence, the German Government have to-day restored the 
full and unrestricted sovereignty of Germany in the demilitarised zone 
of the Rhineland. 

In order, however, to avoid any misinterpretation of their intentions 
and to establish beyond doubt the purely defensive character of these 
measures, as well as to express their unchangeable longing for a real 
pacification of Europe between States which are equals in rights and 
equally respected, the German Government declare themselves ready to 
conclude new agreements for the creation of a system of peaceful 
security for Europe on the basis of the following proposals: — 

(1) The German Government declare themselves ready to enter at 
once into negotiations with France and Belgium with regard to 
the creation of a zone demilitarised on both sides, and to give 
their agreement in advance to any suggestion regarding the 
depth and nature thereof on the basis of full parity. 

(2) Tbe German Government propose, for the purpose of ensuring 
the sanctity and inviolability of the boundaries in the West, the 
conclusion of a non-aggression pact between Germany, France 
and Belgium, the duradon of which they are ready to fix at 
twenty-five years. 

(3) The German Government desire to invite Great Britain and Italy 
to sign this treaty as guarantor Powers. 

(4) The German Government agree, in case the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment should so desire and the other Contraedng Pardes con- 
sider it appropriate, to bring the Netherlands into this treaty 
system. 

(5) The German Goveriunent are prepared, in order to strengthen 
further these security agreements between the Western Powers, 
to conclude an air pact calculated to prevent in an automatic 
and efieedve manner the danger of sudden air attacks. 

(6) The German Government repeat their offer to conclude with 
the States bordering Germany in the East non-aggression pacts 
similar to that with Poland. As the Lithuanian Government have 
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in the last few months corrected their attitude towards the 
Memel Territory to a certain extent, the German Government 
withdraw the exception which they once made regarding 
Lithuania and declare their readiness, on condition that the 
guaranteed autonomy of the Memel territory is effectively de- 
veloped, to sign a non-aggression pact of this nature with 
Lithuania also. 

(7) Now that Germany’s equality of rights and the restoradon of 
her full sovereignty over the endre territory of the German Reich 
have finally been attained, the German Government consider 
the chief reason for their withdrawal from the League of Nadons 
to be removed. They are therefore willing to re-enter the League 
of Nations. In this connexion they express the expectation that 
in the course of a reasonable period the quesdon of colonial 
equality of rights and that of the separation of the League Cove- 
nant from its Versailles setting may be clarified through friendly 
negodadons. 

71-72. Belgun NEUTRALmr Reapfirmed, 1936-1937 

71. DECLARATION BY KING LEOPOLD IK ON THE POSITION OF 
BELGIUM, OCTOBER 14. 1936 (Extmets) »* 


The apparent inability or unwillingness of Great Britain and France to 
fo-operate in holding Germany in ehec\ as of yore, led the Belgian King 
to declare before his parliament, on October H, 1936, that henceforth the 
little kingdom should follow a purely Belpan policy, unhampered by 
allianees and neutnd in any disputes among her neighbors. 


Our military policy, like our foreign policy, which of necessity 
determines the former, ought to be based, not on preparing ioi a more 
or less victorious war as member of a coalidon, but on fending off war 
from our territory. 

The reoccupadon of the Rhineland, in violadon of the spirit and 
Iftror of the Locarno Pact^ has virtually restored us to our pre-war. 
internadonal posidon. 

** IVansIatioa of text leproduced in French in Royal Inadtute of International Affairs, 
Doeunwnu on Intemedond Affairs 1936 (Ed. by Stephen Heald), Oxford University 
Press, Loi^n, 1937, pp. 225-227. “Text furnisbed by the Belgian Embassy in London.” 
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Our geographic location requires us to maintain a military estab- 
lishment such as would dissuade any one of our neighbors from using 
our territory to attack another state. In fulfilling this mission, Bel- 
gium contributes in a conspicuous manner to the peace of western 
Europe and ipso facto earns the right to the respect and, if necessary, 
the assistance of all the States that are interested in this peace. 

On these points I believe Belgian opinion to be unanimous. 

But our obligations must not go beyond this. Any policy of alliance 
with a single country would weaken our external position and create— 
rightly or wrongly — ^internal dissension. An alliance, even a purely 
defensive one, would not achieve the desired end, for, however prompt 
the aid of an ally, it would not come until after the invader's blow, 
which would be a lightning-like one. . . . 


That is why we must, as the minister of foreign affairs recently said, 
pursue a policy "exclusively and entirely Belgian.” That policy should 
aim resolutely at placing us outside any conflicts of our neighbors; it 
corresponds to our national ideal. 


In resolving the military problem in a spirit of Ugh patriotic com- 
prehension, you will restore to the coimtry simultaneously with the 
serenity of spirit necessary to meet foreign emergencies, the cir- 
cumambient serenity indispensable to national prosperity. 

You will thus have established once more before the country that the 
essential preoccupation of the government of national union is to place 
above all else the higher interest of Belgium. 

72. THE ANGLO-FRENCH GUARANTEE OF ASSISTANCE 
TO BELGIUM, 1937 »" 


Six months after the Belgian declaration, on April 24, 1937, the British 
and French governments endorsed the stand ta\en by the Brussels authorities. 


Doaunents Exchanged between Hit MsgetV'r Government in the United Kingdom 
and Preneh Government and the Belgian Government Concerning the Intemationel 
Potithn of Belginm. HrunAt, AprU 24, i937. Presented by the Secretary o/ State for 
Foreign Affairs to Paiiiament by Command of Hit Midetiy, Belgium No, 1 (1937), Cmd, 
5437, His Majeity'i Stationery Office, London, 1937, pp. 2-3. 
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NO. I. 

JOINT COMMUNICATION TO THE BELGIAN MINISTER FOR FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS BY HIS MAJESTY'S AMBASSADOR AND THE FRENCH 
AMBASSADOR AT BRUSSELS ON APRIL 24, 1937. 

In accordance with instructions received from their respecdve Gov- 
ernments, His Majesty’s Ambassador and the French Ambassador have 
the honour to make the following communication to the Belgian 
Government: — 

1. The Governments of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland and of the French Republic have not failed during 
the last few months to give their full attention to the desire of the 
Belgian Government to have the international rights and obligations 
of Belgium clarified in certain respects where this is rendered necessary 
by her geographical position and by the delays which may still occur 
before the negotiation and conclusion of the general Act intended to 
replace the Treaty of Locarno. 

2. The Government of the United Kingdom and the Government 
of the Republic, being anxious to give full expression to their sympathy 
with this desire of the Belgian Government^ have agreed to make the 
following declaration: — 

3. The said Governments have taken note of the views which the 
Belgian Government has itself expressed concerning the interests of 
Belgium, and more particularly— 

(1) the determii^ation expressed publicly and on more than one 
occasion by the Belgian Government: (a) to defend the frontiers 
of Belgium with all its forces against any aggression or invasion, 
and to prevent Belgian territory from being used, for purposes 
of aggression against another State, as a passage or as a base of 
operations by land, by sea or in the air; (^) to organise the de- 
fence of Belgium in an efficient manner for this purpose; 

(2) the renewed assurances of the fidelity of Belgium to the Covenant 
of the League of Nations and to the obligations which it involves 
for Members of the League. 

4. In consequence, taking into account the determination and assur- 
ances mentioned above, the Government of the United Kingdom and 
the Government of the Republic declare that they consider Belgium to 
be now released from all obligations toimds them resulting from either 
the Treaty of Locarno or the arrangements drawn up in London on the 
19th March, 1936, and that they maintain in respect of Belgium the 
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undertakings of assistance which they entered into towards her under 
the above-mentioned instruments. 

5. The Government of the United Kingdom and the Government 
of the Republic agree that the release of Belgium from her obligations, 
as provided for in paragraph 4 above, in no way affects the existing 
undertakings between the United Kingdom and France. 

Esmond Ovby. J. Laroche 

Brussels, April 24, 193^. 

NO. 2. 

COMMUNICATION FROM THE BELGIAN MINISTER FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
TO HIS MAJESTY’S AMBASSADOR. »“ 

[Translation.] 

M. TAmbassadeur, Brussels, April 24, 1937. 

The Royal Government has &ken note with great satisfaction of the 
declaration communicated to it this day by the Government of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. It thanks the 
Government of the United Kingdom warmly h)r this communication. 

I avail, 8cc. 

P. H. Spaak. 


73. THE ANGLO-ITALIAN MEDITERRANEAN AGREEMENT 
OF JANUARY 2, 1937 


The increasing ill-feeling between Great Britain and Italy over the Ethio- 
pian and other incidents received at least a temporary chec\ on January 2, 
1937, when the two countries issued a mutually reassuring statement of their 
respective aims in the Mediterranean. In the same month the two govern- 
ments reached agreement an the grazing and watering rights of some of 
the tribes in their neighboring East-African colonies and on Itsdian colonial 
transit rights in British Somaliland. 


His Majesty’s Goveriunent in the United Kingdom and the Italian 
Government; 


A dmSar eomtaunicatioa was addreiied to the French Ambundor at Bniuelf. 

^ Dedarethn by Hit Majett/t Government in the United Kingdom and the Indian 
Government Ibgiirding the MedUemmegn, Same, Jeaugry 2,1937. Pretented h the Seere- 
•iary td State for Foreign A§mrt to Parliament by Command of Hit UafeM, 'Ireaty Series 
Noi 14 (1937), Cmd. 5429, HU Maiesty's Stationery Office, London, 1937, p. 2. 
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Animated by the desire to contribute increasingly, in the interests of 
the general cause of peace and security, to the betterment of relations 
between them and between all the Mediterranean Powers, and resolved 
to respect the rights and interests of those Powers; 

Recognise that the freedom of entry into, exit from, and transit 
through, the Mediterranean is a vital interest both to the difierent parts 
of the British Empire and to Italy, and that these interests are in no way 
inconsistent with each other; 

Disclaim any desire to modify or, so far as they are concerned, to see 
modified the status quo as regards national sovereignty of territories in 
the Mediterranean area; 

Undertake to respect each other’s rights and interests in the said area; 

Agree to use their best endeavours to discourage any activities liable 
to impair the good relations which it is the object of the present 
declaration to consolidate. 

This declaration is designed to further the end of peace and is not 
directed against any other Power. 

Euc Drummond. G. Cuno. 

Rome, January 2, 1937, 

74. THE ANGLO-ITALIAN AGREEMENTS OF 1938 (Extracts) « 


On April 16, 1938, the representatives of Great Britain mi Italy arrived 
at a tuhole series of agreements regulating future relations between the two 
states. This procedure was in aecori with the views of Premier Neville 
Chamberlain that the peace of Europe required co-operation rather than 
competition between the so-catied democratic md totalitarian states. But the 
April agreement was not to come into force until some definite steps had 
been ta\en in the direction of withdrawal of foreign fighters from the scene 
of the Spanish civil war. Finally, on November 16, 1938, seven months after 
the signatstre of the agreements, they came into force. 


** Agreement between the United Kingdom md Ittdy CondsHng of a Protocol with 
Annexes end Sxehenges of Notes , . . . Home, April 16, 1938, Presented by the Secret^ 
of State for Foreign Affnrs to Parliament by Command of His Majesty, Treaty Scriea 
No. 31 (1938), Cmd. 5726, His Majesty's Stadooery Office, Loadon, 1938, pp. 4-30. 
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m. I. 

PROTOCXJL. 

The Government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland and the Italian Government, animated by the desire 
to place the relations between the two countries on a solid and lasting 
basis and to contribute to the general cause of peace and security, have 
decided to undertake conversations in order to reach agreement on 
questions of mutual concern; 

and the said conversations have taken place; 

His Excellency the Right Honourable the EARL OF PERTH, 
G.CJM.G., C^., His Majesty’s Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary at Rome, and 

His Excellency Count GALEAZZO CIANO di CORTELLAZZO, 
^nister for Foreign Affairs, 

duly authorised for that purpose by their respective Governments, have 
drawn up the present Protocol and have signed the Agreements and 
Declarations annexed hereto, each of which shall be regarded as a 
separate and self contained instrument: — 

(1) Reafiirmation of the Declaration of the 2nd January, 1937, re- 

garding the Mediterranean, and of the Notes exchanged on the 

31st December, 1936; 

(2) Agreement regarding the Exchange of Military Information; 

(3) Agreement regarding certain Areas in the Middle East; 

(4) Declaration regarding Propaganda; 

(5) Declaration regarding Lake Tsana; 

(6) Declaradon regarding die Military Dudes of Natives of Italian 

East Africa; 

(7) Declaration regarding the free Exercise of Religion and the 

Treatment of British Religious Bodies in Italian East Africa; 

(8) Declaration regarding the Suez Canal. 

The said instruments shall take effect on such date as the two Govern- 
ments shall together determine. Except in so far as any of them contain 
provisions with regard to their revision or duration, each of the said 
instruments shall remain in force indefinitely, but should either Govern- 
ment at any time consider that a change of circumstances renders the 
revision of any of these instruments necessary, the two Governments 
will consult together with a view to such revision. 
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Done at Rome, in duplicate, the 16th April, 1938, in the En^ish and 
Italian languages, both of which shdl have equal force. 

Perth. Ciano. 

m. 2. 

ANNEX 1. 

• ■ ■ • • 

The Government of the United Kingdom and the Italian Govern^ 
ment hereby reaffirm the Declaration signed in Rome on the 2nd 
January, 1937 [Cmd. 5429], regarding the Mediterranean, and the Notes 
exchanged between the two Governments on the 31st December, 1936 
[Cmd. 5348], regarding the status quo in the Western Mediterranean. 


NO. 3 . 

ANNEX 2. 

• • • • • 

The Government of the United Kingdom and the Italian Govern- 
ment agree that in the month of January each year a reciprocal exchange 
of information shall take place through the Naval, Military and Air 
Attach^ in London and Rome regarding any major prospective 
administrative movements or redistribution of their respective naval, 
military and air forces. This exchange of information will take place 
in respect of such forces stationed in or based on — 

(1) overseas possessions of either Party (which phrase shall for this 
purpose be deemed to include protectorates and mandated ter- 
ritories) in or with a seaboard on the Mediterranean, the Red 
Sea or the Gulf of Aden, and 

(2) territories in Africa other than those referred to in paragraph (1) 
above and lying in an area bounded on the west by longitude 
20° east and on the south by latitude 7° south. 

Such an exchange of information will not necessarily preclude the 
occasional communication of supplementary military informadon 
should either Party consider that the polidral circumstances of the 
moment make it desirable. 

The two Governments further agree to notify each other in advance 
of any decision to provide new naval or air bases in the Mediterranean 
east of longitude 19° east and in the Red Sea or approaches thereto. 
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NO. 4. 

ANNEX 3. 

• • • * • 

The Government o£ the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland and the Italian Government, 

being desirous of ensuring that there shall be no conflict between 
their respective policies in regard to the areas in the Middle East 
referred to in the present agreement, . . . 

have agreed as follows: — 

Article 1. 

Neither Party will conclude any agreement or take any action which 
might in any way impair the independence or integrity of Saudi 
Arabia or of the Yemen. 

Article 2. 

Neither Party will obtain or seek to obtain a privileged position of a 
political character in any territory which at present belongs to Saudi 
Arabia or to the Yemen or in any territory which either of those States 
may hereafter acquire. 

Article 3. . 

The two Parties recognise that, in addition to the obligations incum- 
bent on each of them in virtue of Articles 1 and 2 hereof, it is in the 
common interest of both of them that no other Power should acquire 
or seek to acquire sovereignty or any privileged position of a political 
character in any territory which at present bebngs to Saudi Arabia or 
totheYemenorwhicheitherof those States may hereafter acquire . . . 


Article 5. 

(1) The two Parties agree that it is in the common interest of both 
of them that there shall be peace between Saudi Arabia and the Yemen 
and within the territories of those States. But, while they will at all 
times exert their good offices in the cause of peace, they' will not inter- 
vene in any conflict which, despite their good offices, may break out 
between or within those States. 

(2) The two Parties also recognise that it is in the common interest 
of both of them that no other Power should intervene in any such 
conflict. 
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Articie 8. 

(1) Should either Party at any time give notice to the other that they 
consider that a change has taken place in the circumstances obtaining 
at the time of the entry into force of the present Agreement, such as 
to necessitate a modification of the provisions of the Agreement^ the two 
Parties will enter into negotiations with a view to the revision or amend- 
ment of any of the provisions of the Agreement. 

(2) At any time after the expiration of a period of ten years from the 
entry into force of this Agreement either Party may notify the other 
of its intention to determine the Agreement. Any such notification 
shall take effect three months after the date on which it is made. 


3VO. 5. 
ANNEX 4. 


The two Governments welcome the opportunity a^rded by the 
present occasion to place on record their agreement that any attempt 
by either of them to employ the methods of publicity or propaganda 
at its disposal in order to injure the interests of the other would be 
inconsistent with the good relations which it is the object of the present 
Agreement to establish and maintain between the two Governments 
and the peoples of their respective countries. 


NO. 6. 
ANNEX 5. 


The Ttnlian Government confirm to the government of the United 
Kingdom the assurance given by them to the Government of the 
United Kingdom on the 3rd April, 1936, and reiterated by the Italian 
Miniai-fr for Foreign Afiairs to His Majesty’s Ambassador at Rome 
on the 31st December, 1936, to the effect that the Italian Governinent 
were fully conscious of their obligations towards the Government of 
the United Kingdom in the matter of Lake Tsana and had no intention 
whatever of overlooking or repudiadng them. 
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NO. 9. 
ANNEX 8. 


The Government of the United Kingdom and the Italian Govern- 
ment hereby reaffirm their intention always to respect and abide by 
the provisions of the Convention signed at Constantinople on the 29th 
October, 1888, which guarantees at all times and for all Powers the 
free use of the Suez Canal. 


NO. 11. 

EXCHANGE OP NOTES BETWEEN UNITED KINGDOM AND ITALY. 

Itauan Assurances in Regard to Policy in Spain, Spanish Posses- 
sions Overseas and the Spanish Zone of Morocco; and United 
Kingdom Intentions Concerning the Clarification of the Posi- 
tion OF Members of the League in Regard to the Situation in 
Ethiopia. 

(«) 


[Translation] 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Your Excellency, Rome, April 16, 1938. 

Your Excellency will remember that, in the course of our recent 
conversations, I gave Your Excellency certain assurances regarding the 
policy of the Italian Government in connexion with Spain. 1 now wish 
to reaffirm those assurances and to place them on record. 

First, the Italian Government have the honour to confirm their full 
adherence to the United Kingdom formula for the proportional evacua- 
tion of the foreign volunteers &om Spain, and pledge themselves to 
give practical and real application to such an evacuation at the moment 
and on the conditions which shall be determined by the Non-Interven- 
tion Gimmittee on the basis of the above-mentioned formula. 

I desire secondly to reafiSrm that if this evacuation has not been 
completed at the moment of the termination of the Spanish civil war, 
all remaining Italian volunteers will forthwith leave Spanish territory 
and all Italic VFar material will simultaneously be withdrawn. 

I wish thirdly to repeat my previous assurance that the Italian Gov- 
ernment have no territorial or political aims, and' seek no privileged 
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economic position, in or with regard to either Metropolitan Spain, the 
Balearic Islands, any of the Spanish possessions overseas, of the Spanish 
Zone of Morocco, and that they have no intention whatever of keeping 
any armed forces in any of the said territories. 

I avail, &c. 


ClANO. 


(i) 


Lord Perth to Count Ciano. 

British Embassy, 

Your Excellency, Rome, April 16, 1938. 


In reply to Your Excellency's Note of to-day’s date, I have the honour 
to take note of the reafiirmation contained therein of the assurances 
which Your Excellency has already given me, during the course of 
our recent conversations, regarding the policy of the Italian Govern- 
ment in connexion with Spain. His l^jesty's Government in the 
.United Kingdom, to whom I shall not fail to transmit this conununica- 
tion, will, I feel sure, be gratified at its contents. In this connexion I 
hardly need to remind Your Excellency that His Majesty’s Government 
regard a settlement of the Spanish question as a prerequisite of the 
entry into force of the Agreement between our two Governments. 

I have further the honour to inform Your Excellency that His 
Majesty’s Government, being desirous that such obstacles as may at 
present be held to impede the freedom of member States as regards 
recognition of Italian sovereignty over Ethiopia should be removed, 
intend to take steps at the forthcoming meeting of the Council of the 
League of Nations for the purpose of clarifying the situation of member 
States in this regard. 

I avail, &c. 


Pekth. 


NO. 12. 

EXCHANGE OF NOTES BETWEEN UNITED KINGDOM AND ITALY. 


[Translation.]^ 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Your Excellency, Rome, AprS 16, 1938. 

I have the honour to inform Your Excellency that the Italian Govern- 
ment have ‘decided to accede to the Naval Treaty signed in London on 
the 25th March, 1936 [Cmd. 5561], in accordance with the procedure 
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laid down in Article 31 of that Treaty. This accession will take place 
so soon as the instruments annexed to the Protocol signed this day 
come into force. 

In advising Your Excellency of the foregoing I deshe to add that the 
Italian Government intend in the meantime to act in conformity with 
the provisions of the aforesaid Treaty. 

I avail, &c. 


ClANO. 


75. THE CHAMBERLAIN-HITLER PEACE AVOWAL, 
SEPTEMBER 30. 1938 »• 


In addition to producing on agreement regarding the settlement of Ger- 
many's claims to the Sudetenland and other areas in Czechoslovakia (See 
Document No. 215), the conference of Premiers Chamberlain, Daladier, 
Hitler, and Musstdini in Munich on September 30, 1938, produced an in- 
teresting "joint resolution" of the British and German leaders on the matter 
of future relations between their respective peoples. 


Mr. Chamberlain, receiving representatives of the British Press yes- 
terday [September 30] before hb departure from Munich, said: — 

“I have always been of the opinion that if we could get a peaceful 
solution to the Czedioslovak question it would open the way generally 
to appeasement in Europe. 

"This morning I had a talk with the Fiihrer, and we both signed the 
following declaration: — 

“ ‘We, the German Fiihrer and Chancellor and the British Prime 
Minister, have bad a further meeting to-day and are agreed in recog- 
nising that the question of Anglo-German relations is of the first 
importance for the two countries and for Europe. 

‘“We regard the agreement signed last night and the Anglo- 
German Naval Agreement as symbolic of the desire of our two 
peoples never to go to war with one another again. 

‘“We are resolved that the method' of consultation shall be the 
method adopted to deal with any other questions that may concern - 
our two countries, and we are determined to continue our efforts to 
riunove possible sources of difference and thus to contribute to assure 
the pea ce of Europe.’ ” • 

** Tie Times (Londos), Oetobw 1, 1938, p. 12. 





CHAPTER 5 

GREAT BRITAIN AND ITS EMPIRE 

76. SOME OF THE EFFECTS OF THE WAR IN GREAT BRITAIN > 


The following comments on various aspects of the social and moral fon~ 
sequences of the World War to Great Britain are ta\en from a wor\ by an 
ex-editor of The Economist. The opinions expressed were not his own, but 
those of "a number of correspondents in quite different wall(s of life and 
with varied \nowledge of different dosses of society to whom [Ac] ap- 
pealed far aid." Extract "a" was written by Mr. John Bright ClarJ(, "a 
grandson of the great John Bright’ and a leading member of the Boot 
and Shoe Manufacturer^ Federation. Extract "A" was sent to Mr. Hirst 
"by a dvil servant, who held a high position in one of the Local Govern- 
ment and Public Hedth Departments during the War and for some years 
afterwards." The comment under V' was from a letter by "a woman who 
too\ high honours at Cambridge, and has had much experience at a teacher 
and lecturer in one of the protnneud universiries." Another woman, "an 
Oxford graduate, an acute observer of sodety" submitted the material in 
extract "d." A "prominent member of the Labour Part^' contributed the 
views in extract "e," and "f was penned by "a Yor\shirewoman, whose 
politics are Ubered, of a type now regarded as old-fashioned." The last 
item, ”g," represented the views of "C. R. Hone, now Bishop of Pontrefaet, 
who has tal(en a \een interest in social questions.” 


0. As to business, I think generally there is more initiative— not so 
much of a tendency to keep in old ruts. 

There is also less secrecy; that is to say, there is more general research, 
and more readiness among people in business to be friendly with, and 
exchange information with, others who may be their competitors, rather 
than being afraid of them and keeping at a distance. . . . 

Coming to more general things, it seems to me that the younger 

^P. W. Him^ The Censeaaenees of the War to Great Britan, Oxford Univenity 
Press, LoodoB, 1934, pp. 64, 66, 69-70, 71, 74-76, 76-77, 78-79, 80-81, 85. Reprinted 
by permission of the puUishm. 
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generation are much more independent, and take much more their own 
line, without reference to the preceding generation than was the case 
when I was growing up. At the same time, as far as I know them, 
although there is perhaps rather more inclination to pleasure, yet I find 
them very keen, straight, and public spirited, and with their sympathies 
and ideals in the right place. 

• • • • • 

b. As to morals and feligion, I should say the post-War generation 
is more natural, laxer in morals and freer in thought: the War made 
many people wonder what was the use of religion and dealt some 
shrewd blows to Sunday observance. Possibly increased contact with 
the Continent has extended Sunday games and amusements and 
divested us of some of our British “hypocrisy,” which I always thought 
was not so much a claim that Englishmen did not sin as a readiness to 
repress by law or convention the doing of things which in other coun- 
tries are openly practised or tolerated. 


c. The general attitude of modern students is that the elder genera- 
tion— their teachers, religious leaders, and politicians, though no doubt 
well-intentioned, are “back numbers” and cannot appreciate modern 
literature, art, morality, or social movements. 


i. The post-war generation suffers from a sort of inward instability, 
a lack of ^aracter, due, probably, to the somewhat hysterical atmos- 
phere of their childhood. There seems nowadays to be no desire to 
provide for the future or look beyond to-morrow. The war shattered 
that sense of security which brooded over Victorian homes, and made 
men buy estates and lay down cellars against their own old age and for 
the benefit of their sons. Many of those who so “laid up treasure on 
earth” either perished themselves or saw their hoards destroyed, and the 
present generation is convinced of the futility of providing for an 
uncertain to-morrow. Neither life nor property was sacred in war; 
why then make a home and learn to love it only to have it snatched 
from you? . . . 

The second main tendency seems to be towards uniformity in every 
sphere. Mass destruction has led to mass production and due loss of 
individuality. Four years in a khaki uniform accustoms the eye to a 
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drab sameness and four years of learning to obey orders saps initiative. 
It is only fair to say that the latter condemnation applies more to the 
private soldier and its consequences are only too evident among the 
working classes to-day. In an officer, on the other hand, self-reliance 
and a deep sense of responsibility could not but be developed, and there 
must be among them still many whose characters were inestimably 
enriched by their wartime training. 

This tendency towards uniformity shows itself also in the breaking 
down of barriers which formerly existed between class and class and 
group and group. War-time economy and ration dekets did much 
towards bridging the gulf which was fixed between the way of living 
of rich and poor, and both the new rich and the new poor have learnt 
that the old social orders were not immutable, that the roles of Lazarus 
and his patron are interchangeable. 

Levelling was inevitable in a period when a duke’s son served under 
his gardener’s hoy; or a duke’s ^ughter hoed turnips while her “social 
inferiors” were buying themselves fur coats out of their earnings in 
the munidon factories. It is significant that you seldom hear nowadays 
the phrase which was once so common: “I know my stadon.” 

In the same way the line which formerly demarcated so clearly the 
province of women from that of men has now become so blurred as to 
be often scarcely visible. During the war, women perforce undertook 
men’s jobs and showed unexpected capability. Since then they have 
managed, not without a good deal of ill-feeling, to retain their footing 
in business and most of the professions, not to mention the now all- 
important world of sport. 

Just as the sphere of women is now less sharply differentiated from 
that of men, so have the nursery and the drawing-room drawn closer 
together. Those who were children during the war undoubtedly 
missed the influence— and the bullying— of elder brothers and fathers 
who were fighting; and to this lack of diiopline (which has persisted 
long after the cause of it has been removed) can be added the indulgence 
shown to their remaining children by women who had lost husbands 
and sons. Before the War (in better class families at least) children 
were kept apart from their elders, had their own good plain food in 
the nursery and found their own simple amusements. Now they mix 
more freely with their elders, sit down to table with them, play the 
same games, and expect and get much more attention and amuse- 
ment. . 


■ • 
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e. Post-War people, as compared with pre-War people, have lost 
confidence in things human and divine. Tlie awful massacre, waste, 
cruelty, and injustice of the War shook belief in a benevolent Deity 
and a providential dispensation. Commercial morality was under- 
mined by War profiteering and contrast of the fortunes and high in- 
comes made by those who stayed at home with the low wages of those 
who risked life and limb in the &>ul miseries of trench warfare. Sub- 
ordinates were infected by the dishonesty of the bosses. The idea of 
“eat, drink, and be merry” spread, and habits of thrift and saving 
diminished, . . . 

The long depression and unemployment have also had a demoraliz- 
ing efiFect. There is a good deal of despairing bitterness and a lack 
of enterprise, perhaps, among those who find it difficult to get jobs. . . . 
There is also a general distrust of politicians and statesmen. 


f. In seeking for the biggest disturbance caused by the War, I should 
say that we have lost most heavily in our ideals. Speaking very gen- 
erally, every one nowadays is more out for himself or herself, and the 
idea of personal service for others has been thrust into the background. 
The idea that the State will step in to relieve unemployment, expecting 
no return, has broken the morale of the workers, and the fierce com- 
petidon in the professions and industries, allied with heavy taxation, 
has caused the middle classes to become more self-centered, with the 
result that leisure time is spent in pleasures all ready provided by pro- 
fessionals, and intelligent recreadon has almost disappeared. . . . 


• • • • ■ 

g. It is surprising to hear from many chaplains, and from men who 
served in the ranks, that the War h^ curiously litde effect on the 
religious outlook of the majority of the men. Those who had deep 
religious conviedons on the whole tended to maintain them, despite 
the horrors and shocks to faith through which they passed; those who 
were irreligious or indifferent for the most part remained so. Superficial 
ideas of religion and of prayer, which regard prayer as a prophylacdc 
against danger, were certainly shattered, but deeper and worthier con- 
victions persisted through all the storm and stress. The fact that so 
few tVere affiected was no doubt pardy due to the life of a soldier 
being mainly a noatter of routine from day to day, and cheerfulness 
and fatalism were the governing ideas encouraged in the Army. “It is 
good policy for a soldier to suppress thought and emotion.” The 
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historic sergeant was right when he said to an officer: “It would never 
do, sir, to let the men take this ’ere War seriously.” . . . 

In conclusion it seems true to say that the effect of the War on 
religion in England was for a time definitely detrimental in alienating 
many from religious faith, and in breaking down habits of religious 
observance; but it seems doubtful whether its influence in these direc- 
tions has been long enduring, or permanent in character. On the other 
hand, the influence of war service in overcoming denominational 
differences and prejudices promises to have a more enduring effect; 
and experiences learnt through the War have awakened the Church to 
a more active recognition of its responsibilities in the promotion of 
international peace, and have stimulated efforts to give a more intelli- 
gent and coherent presentation of the Christian Faith to meet the needs 
of the rising generadon. 


77. BRITISH WOMEN IN INDUSTRY » 


The question of women in industry was a serious one in post-war Greet 
Britain where the femsdes considerably outnumbered the meies in the total 
population. Miss Brittain, a staunch champion of the rights of women,, and 
author of the popular Testament of Youth and some interesting novels, 
fublished a careful study of the problem in 1928. 


During the War women passed rapidly into trades hitherto consid- 
ered unsuitable for them, such as transport, munitions, motor manu- 
facture and shipbuilding, and were found to be specially well-adapted 
to organisadon, sup^ision and process work of aU kinds. Work 
hitherto thought too heavy or too highly skilled was made quite feasible 
by means of lifdng tackle (now generally considered desirable for men 
also) and special training, as well as by the more adequate nourishment 
of the worker. Numbers of women were brought back into manual 
labour, often of the most strenuous kind; in agriculture, for instance, 
they were employed in forestry and timber cutdng, as well as in dairies 
and on farms. 

In industry the temporary relaxadon of Trade Union reguladons 
led to women being universally employed to replace or supplement 

*V. Brittain, Women's Worh in Modem England, Noel Douglas, London, 1928, 
pp; 8-15, 200-201. Reprinted permitiion of the publisheii, now Williams and Nor- 
gate. Ltd. 
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men. Various organisations for direct war service, such as those of the 
hospital workers and the Army, Navy and Air Force Auxiliary Corps, 
were recruited from luxury trades, private domestic service, retired 
women, women normally unoccupied, and girls leaving school. 

Statistics given by the War Cabinet Committee on Women in Indus- 
try in Great Britain and Ireland show that the 5,966,000 women who 
were employed in July, 1914, had increased by July, 1918, to 7311,000. 
Of these the greatest increase was in Industry (exclusive of agriculture, 
transport and domestic service), in which the number of women rose 
from 2,178,600 to 2^70,600. Commerce came second with an increase 
of 429,000, National and Local Government third with 198,000 new 
members, and the Professions fourth with an increase of 110,000. The 
only form of occupation where the numbers declined was domestic 
service, which showed a decrease of 400,000. In individual trades the 
greatest increase was in the metal (t.e., munitions) trade, where the 
numbers of women employed rose from 170,000 in July, 1914, to 
594,000 in July, 1918. 

Because of this increase in numbers, as well as owing to the efficiency 
shown by women in every type of occupation, the Women's Employ- 
ment Committee foresaw an extension of openings for women not only 
in industry, but in the higher branches of commerce, and believed that 
employers would gladly continue to use them after the War in the work 
formerly done by men in shops, such as managing, buying and trav- 
elling. Especially they predicted great opportunities in the Local Gov- 
ernment Service, and particularly, as the result of the investigation 
conducted by Dame Adelaide Anderson, in the Health and Sanitary 
Services. 

These sanguine hopes were doomed to disappointment. The War 
had certainly given the world an object lesson in woman's achievement, 
but men in general showed a distiubing tendency to be appalled rather 
than encouraged by this demonstration of unexpected ability. Mrs. 
Barbara Drake, in W book Women in Trade Unions, points out that 
the years from 1914 to 1918 had not so much solved old problems of 
female labour or raised new ones, as they had brought to a head the 
long dispute between employers upholding their right to exploit “cheap 
and docile'' labour, and the Trade Unions endeavouring to restrict or 
to forbid vromen's employment. 

With the end of the necessity which had provoked war-time agree- 
ments, both sides were anxious to remrn to the old advantageous posi- 
tions. While employers were quite ready to offer “equal pay by results” 
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in trades to which women were not well adapted, they were most 
opposed to it in such industries as engineering and aircraft wood-work- 
ing, in the light processes of which women notoriously excelled men. 

The immediate result of demobilisation was to add a sentimental 
argument to the already familiar economic and social arguments 
against the work of women. The Restoration of the Pre-War Practices 
Act, which became law in July, 1918, effectually dispelled any lingering 
optimism as to the improvement of women’s position in industry owing 
to the War. Women were discharged wholesale; they were not only 
turned out of old industries, but out of many new ones sufBdently 
resembling the old to come under the Act. By the autumn of 1919 
three-quarters of a million of the women employed at the time of the 
Armisdce had been dismissed, and the position of women in general 
could “certainly not be described as enviable." 


The disintegrating effect of demobilisation, followed by three years 
of trade depression and the dosing of many factories which employed 
women, soon reflected itself in the vroman’s Trade Union movement. 
By 1923 the number of organised women was reduced to 480,000, a 
figure little more than half that of 1913, Whether the amalgamation 
in 1920 of the National Federation of Women Workers with the 
National Union of General Workers has really been of advantage to 
women is still a disputed point. In 1919 Mr. R. H. Glanfield and 
Mr. Ben H. Morgan, two members of the Women’s Empbyment 
Committee, emphatically dissented from their colleagues as to the 
advantages of mixed Trade Unions.- 

“Until," they stated, "the prejudices that exist in the ranks of male 
workers against women workers in many trades have diminished, the 
interests of women cannot, in our opinion, be so well served through 
the medium of a mixed Union where women are in a minority." 

Certainly, and in spite of the established iaxx. that difierences of 
capacity between individuals of the same sex vary at least as much as 
the differences between the sexes, the membership of mixed unions 
both in industry and in the professions seems in many cases to per- 
petuate that tra^tional “inferiority complex” which is the worst enemy 
of women workers in all ranks of life, and causes women to accept 
the idea of a "woman’s” wage or salary being necessarily less than 
that of a man. 
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In spite of the set-back to women’s work which immediately fol- 
lowed the War, the past nine years have seen the breaking of many 
ancient barriers. The otherwise unsatisfactory Sex Disqualification 
(Removal) Act [1919] opened many new professions to women, though 
progress in the professions as well as in industry has been retarded by 
the trade depression following the post-war boom, and again by the 
black year of 1926 which eclipsed the temporary revival of 1924-1925. 
Though the census of 1921 showed that in professional occupations 
women out-numbered men by 359,982 to 306,830, this excess is ex- 
plained by the fact that teaching and nursing, are still preponderantly 
women’s occupations, and account for 86 per cent, of the total number 
of women in professions. 

In spite, however, of a situation in which the occupations of women 
are so much less varied than those of men while their tastes and gifts 
are equally diversified, one of the most encouraging features of the 
1921 Census was that which showed an increase in the numbers of 
women returned under the more learned professions. In medicine, for 
instance, the 477 women doctors of 1911 had become 1,253 by 1921. In 
the veterinary branch of surgery the women, though still a mere hand- 
ful, had increased from 2 to 24. Women architects had multiplied from 
7 to 49, while there were 147 women Nonconformist ministers as com- 
pared with only 3 in 1911. In four occupations, those of engineer, 
barrister, solicitor and police, in which no women were returned in 
1911, the numbers in 1921 had respectively become 46, 20, 17 and 278 
(130 of these being employed in Greater London). 

In industry in general, post-war conditions, as has already been 
noted, compare favourably with those of the pre-1914 period, owing 
to the establishment of Trade Boards which were designed to eliminate 
sweating and which now regulate the wages of about two million 
women, and to the increase of welfare work in factories, from which, 
except in the questionable and much disputed case of special sex pro- 
tection, men and women benefit alike. 


Apart from the obvious requirements of more training and better 
organisation, the progress of women in the future appears to depend 
mainly upon the dprelopment of their power, as e;f(hibited during the 
War, to grasp the need for a professional attitude, greater efficiency, 
a deeper sense of responsibility, and an increased willingness to adven- 
ture. Until time and education bring, as they are bound to bring, these 
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changes, the limiting division of “men's work" and “women’s work” 
will continue to exist in fields where its necessity is long past. 

A woman Factory Inspector is as capable of judging the circumstances 
and work of men as she is of investigating the conditions and achieve- 
ments of women; a woman lawyer is as competent to conduct a case 
of manslaughter or a libel suit as to draft Bills on behalf of women’s 
societies, it is undoubtedly true that at the present time work for 
women offers to women the best prospects in most occupations, but 
to regard this stage as anything but a transition to more complete 
opportunities would be to put definite limits to woman’s future field 
of employment, and to deprive the community of that general standard 
of efEciency which can only be attained when evety form of work is 
done by the person most competent to do it, irrespective of height, 
weight, religion, race or sex. 

“It is not only,’’ states the Minority Report of the War Cabinet Com- 
mittee, “that the exclusion of women, as women, from any occupation 
into which they seek an entry is a restriction on the liberty of more 
t-ban half the population. Any such narrowing of the field of selection, 
and any limitation of the choice of occupation, necessarily detracts, to 
an unknown degree, from that utilisation of every available talent upon 
whi(^ maximum productivity depends.” 

The widening by women of their fields of work will be an advantage 
not only to themselves but to society as a whole, for any given com- 
munity thrives, not by setting limits here, nor by putting restrictions 
there, but by offering more opportunities and an ever-widening free- 
dom to those vital qualities of energy and initiative which, wherever 
they may be found, are alone capable df carrying forward the boundaries 
of civilisation. 

78. THE ENFRANCHISEMENT OF WOMEN IN GREAT BRITAIN 


In recognition of the servicej rendered by women during the World War 
and in line with the genertd European trend towards democracy imme- 
diately following the war, the British Parliament enfranchised women by two 
acts of 1918 and 1928, respectively. 


a. THE ACT OF FEBRUARY «, 1918 » 


^ Sepresentadon of the People Act, 1918, in The PuUk General Statutes [of Gieat 
Britain] 1917-18, Coundl of liaw Reporting, Loadon, 1918, p. 255. 
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4.— (1) A woman shall be entitled to be registered as a parliamentary 
elector for a constituency . . . if she — 

(a) has attained the age of thirty years; and 
{b) is not subject to any legal incapacity; and 
{c) is entitled to be registered as a local government elector in 
respect of the occupation in that constituency of land or prem- 
ises (not being a dwelling-house) of a yearly value of not less 
than five pounds or of a dwelling-house, or is the wife of a 
husband entitled to be so registered. 


h, THE ACT OF JULY 2, 1928* 


1. For the purpose of providing that the parliamentary franchise 
shall be the same for men and women, subsections (1) and (2) of 
section four of the Representation of the People Act, 1918 . . . shall 
be repealed and the following section shall be substituted for sections 
(1) and (2) of that Act: — 

(Sec^on to be substituted for the stud section one.) 

".—(1) A person shall be entitled to be registered as a parlia- 
mentary elector for a constituency ... if he or she is of full age 
and not subject to any legal incapacity; and 
(a) Has the requisite residence qualification; or 
(&) has the requisite bunness premises qualification; or 
(c) is the husband or wife of a person entitled to be so registered 
in respect of a business premises qualification. 


79. THE TARIFF ACT OF AUGUST 19, 1921 (Extraess) ® 


As one means of reviving industry in Great Britain in 1921, pariiameni 
approved a high^ariff measure defended by Premier Lloyd George as neces- 
sary to "skidd unstable \ey industries.” In the course of debate the prime 
minister defined hey industries as those "essentitd for war." The chemical 
and optical industries were the ones chiefly affected by the act. 


* RepretenUttion of the People (Bqud Frmehbe) Act, 1928. in The PtMie General 
Acts [cd Great Britain] 1928, Council of Law Repordng, London, 1928, p, 28. 

*The Sdeguardint of Indtuttiet Act, 1921, in The PtMie Generd Statulee [of Great 
Britain], 1921, Coun^ of Law Bepordng, London, 1922, pp. 260-261, 270-271. 
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Most Gracious Sovereign, 

We, Your Majesty's most dutiful and loyal subjects, the Commons 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ir^nd in Parliament 
assembled, with a view to the safeguarding of certain special industries 
and the safeguarding of employment in the United Kingdom against 
the effects of the depreciation of foreign currencies and the disposal 
of imported goods at prices below the cost of production, have freely 
and voluntarily resolved to give and grant unto Your Majesty the 
several duties hereinafter mentioned; and do therefore most humhly 
beseech Your Majesty that it may be enacted, and be it enacted by the 
King’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present 
Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows: — 


1, — (1) Subject to the provisions of this Act^ there shall be charged, 
levied, and paid on goods specified in the Schedule to this Aa, on the 
importation thereof into the United Kingdom, duties of customs equal 
to one-third of the value of the goods. . . . 


SCHEDULE. 

Goods chargeable with Duty. 

Optical glass and optical elements, whether finished or not, micro- 
scopes, field and opera glasses, theodolites, sextants, spectroscopes and 
other optical instruments. 

Beakers, flasks, burettes, measuring cylinders, thermometers, tubing, 
and other scientific glassware and lamp-blown ware, evaporating dishes, 
crucibles, combustion boats, and other laboratory porcelain. 

Galvanometers, pyrometers, electroscopes, barometers, analytical and 
other precision balances, and other scientific instruments, gauges and 
measuring instruments of precision of the types used in engineering 
machine shops and viewing rooms, whether for use in such shops or 
rooms or not. 

Wireless valves and similar rectifiers, and vacuum tubes. 

Ignition magnetos and permanent magnets. 

Arc-lamp carbons. 

Hosiery latch needles. 

Mi-tallir t ungsten, ferro-tungsten and manufoctured products of 
rnfftallir. t ungsten, and compounds (not including ores or minerals) of 
thorium, cerium and the other rare earth metals. 
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All synthetic organic chemicals (other than synthetic organic dye- 
sluRs, colours and colouring matters imported for use as such, and 
organic intermediate products imported for their manufacture), ana- 
lytical re-agents, all other fine chemicals (except sulphate of quinine of 
vegetable origin) and chemicals manufactured by fermentation 
processes. 

80. THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN TRADE AGREEMENT, 1921 (Extracts) “ 


The economic situation in Great Britain in 1921 was so serious that the 
government, for fear of having Russia place its large industrial orders else- 
where, concluded a trade treaty with the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet 
Republic. Communism, indeed, had made so Utile headway in western 
Europe that the London authorities evidently lost their earlier fear of con- 
tacts with the Bolshevil(_ state. In Russia, on the other hand, the attempt 
at pure communism had failed, and coincident with the adoption of the 
New Economic Policy at home the Moscow Government was ready to enter 
into a business truce with the West. The trade treaty, which conferred 
de facto, but not de jure, recognition on Russia, was abrogated on May 26, 
1927, when Anglo-Soviet diplomatic relations were severed by the British 
Government following the alleged discovery of Soviet anti-British activities 
in London, 


Whereas it is desirable in the interests both of Russia and of the 
United Kingdom that peaceful trade and commerce should be resumed 
forthwith between these countries, and whereas for this purpose it is 
necessary pending the conclusion of a formal general peace treaty 
between the Governments of these countries by which their economic 
and political relations shall be regulated in the future, that a prelim- 
inary agreement should be arrived at between the Government of the 
United Kingdom and the Government of the Russian Socialist Federal 
Soviet Republic, hereinafter referred to as the Russian Soviet Gov- 
ernment. 

The aforesaid parties have accordingly entered into the present 
agreement for the resumption of trade and commerce between the 
countries. 

* Trade Agreement bettoeen Hit Sritannie Uige^t Coeemtnent and the Government 
of de JUudan Soeuditt Federtd Soviet SepuNie, Signed at London, March 16, 1921, in 
I.cas;iie of Nattoni, TretUy Seriet 1921, vol. IV, pp. 128-136. 
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The present agreement is subject to the fulfilment of the following 
conditions, namely: 

(a) That each party refrain from hostile action or undertakings 
against the other, and from conducting outside of its own bor- 
ders any official propaganda, direct or indirect, against the insti- 
tutions of the British Empire or the Russian Soviet Republic 
respectively, and more particularly that the Russian Soviet Gov- 
ernment refrains from any attempt by military or diplomatic 
or any other form of action or propaganda to encourage any of 
the peoples of Asia in any form of hostile action against Bridsh 
interests or the British Empire especially in India and in the 
independent State of Afghanistan. 

The British Government gives a similar particular undertak- 
ing to the Russian Soviet Government in respect of the countries 
which formed part of the former Russian Empire and which 
have now become independent. 


It is understood that the term “conducting any official propaganda” 
includes the giving by either party of assistance or encouragement to any 
propaganda conducted outside its own borders. 


Both parties agree not to impose or maintain any form of blockade 
against each other, and to remove forthwith all obstacles hitherto 
placed in the way of the resumption of trade between the United King- 
dom and Russia in any commodities which may be legally exported 
from or imported into their respective territories to or from any other 
foreign country, and not to exercise any discrimination against sudi 
trade, as compared with that carried on with any other foreign country, 
or to place any impediments in the way of banking, credit and financial 
operations for the purpose of such trade, but subject always to .legisla- 
tion generally applicable in the respective countries. It is understood 
that nothing in this article shall prevent either party from regulating 
the trade in arms and ammunition under general provisions of law 
which are applicable to the imports of arms and ammunition from, or 
their export to foreign countries. 

Nothing in this Article shall be construed as over-riding the pro- 
visions of any general international convention which is binding on 
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either party by which the trade in any particular article is or may be 
regulated (as for example, the Opium Convention). 


(3) The British and other Governments having already undertaken 
the clearances of the seas adjacent to their own coasts and also certain 
parts of the Baltic from mines for the benefit of all nations, the Russian 
Soviet Government on their part undertake to clear the sea passages 
to their own ports. 

The British Government will give the Russian Soviet Government 
any information in their power as to the position of mines which will 
assist them in clearing passages to the ports and shores of Russia. 

The Russian Government, like other nations, will give all information 
to the International Mine Clearance Committee about the areas they 
have swept, and also what areas still remain dangerous. They will also 
give all information in their possession about the minefields laid down 
by the late Russian Governmenu since the outbreak of war in 1914 out- 
side Russian territorial waters, in order to assist in their clearance. 

Provided that nothing in this section shall be understood to prevent 
the Russian Government &om taking, or require them to disclose any 
measures they may consider necessary for the protection of their ports. 

(4) Each party may nominate such number of its nationals as 
may be agre^ from time to time as being reasonably necessary to 
enable proper efiEect to be given to this agreement, having regard to the 
condidons under which trade is carried on in its territories, and the 
other party shall permit such persons to enter its territories, and to 
sojourn and carry on trade there, provided that either party may restrict 
the admittance of any such persons into any specified areas, and noay 
refuse admittance to or sojourn in its territories to any individual who 
is persona non grata to itself, or who does not comply with this agree- 
ment or with the conditions precedent thereto. 


(5) Either party may appoint one or more official agents, to a num- 
ber to be mutually agreed upon, to reside and exercise their funedons 
in the territories of the other, who shall personally enjoy the rights and 
immunides set forth in the preceding ardcle, and also immunity from 
arrest and search provided that either party may refuse to admit any 
individual as an official agent who is persona non grata to itself, or may 
require the other party to withdraw him diould it find it necessary to 
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do so on ground of public interest or security. Such agents shall have 
access to the authorities of the country in which they reside for the 
purpose of facilitating the carrying out of this agreement, and of pro- 
tecting the interests of their nationals. 

Official agents shall be at liberty to communicate freely with their 
OW9 Government and with other official representatives of their Govern- 
ment in other countries by post, by telegraph and wireless telegraphy in 
cypher, and to receive and despatch couriers with sealed bags subject 
to a limitation of 3 kilog. per week which shall be exempt from exami- 
nation. 

Telegrams and radiotelegrams of official agents shall enjoy any right 
of priority over private messages that may be generally accorded to 
messages of the official representatives of foreign Governments in the 
United Kingdom and Russia respectively. 

Russian official agents in the United Kingdom shall enjoy the same 
privileges in respect of exemption from taxation, central or local, as 
are accorded to the official representatives of other foreign Govern- 
ments. British official agents in Russia shall enjoy equivalent privileges, 
which, moreover, shall in no case be less than those accorded to the 
official agents of any other country. 

The official agents shall be the competent authorities to visa the pass- 
ports of persons seeking admission, in pursuance of the preceding 
article, into the territories of the parties. 


(11) Merchandise, the produce or manufacture of one country, im- 
ported into the other in pursuance of this agreement, shall not be sub- 
jected therein to compulsory requisition on the part of the Govern- 
ment or of any local authority. 


(13) The present agreement shall come into force immediately and 
both parties shall at once take all necessary measures to give effect to it. 
It shall continue in force unless and until replaced by the treaty con- 
templated in the preamble so long as the conditions laid down both 
in the articles of the agreement and in the preamble are obsierved by 
both sides. Provided that at any time after die expiration of twelve 
'months from the date on which the agreement comes into force, either 
party may give notice to terminate the provisions of the preceding 
ardcles, and on the expiration of' six months from the date of such 
notice those articles shall terminate accordingly. 
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Provided also that in the event of the infringement by either party 
at any time of any of the provisions of this agreement or of the con- 
ditions referred to in the preamble, the other party shall immediately 
be free from the obligations of the agreement. Nevertheless, it is agreed 
that before taking any action inco n sistent with the agreement -the 
aggrieved party shall give the other party a reasonable opportunity of 
furnishing an explanation or remedying the default. 


(14) This agreement is drawn and signed in the English language. 
But it is agreed that as soon as may be a translation shall be made into 
the Russian language and agreed between the parties. Both texts shall 
then be considered authentic for all purposes. 

Signed at London, this 16th day of March 1921. 

R. S. Hornb. 

L. Krassin. 

81. THE “ZINOVffiFF LETTER," 1924 (Extracts) » 


--I— : r 

Efuring the British dectordi campaign of 1924, foUowing the dissolution 
of parliament by Premier /. Ramsay MacDonald, the cause of the Labor 
Party was seriously hurt by the publication in The Times (London) of a 
letter said to haste been written by the president of the Third International, 
Gregory Zinovieff, to British communists, urging them to prepare for revolu- 
tion, The Soviets branded the document a forgery and its authenticity has 
not been established, but at the time it effectively hurt the Laborites who, 
in the opinion of many voters, seemed guilty of condoning unbridled com- 
munist propaganda. The treaty mentiotted in the first paragraph of the 
letter refers to two conventions signed in London on August 8, 1924, in- 
volving de jure recognition of the Soviet state and the rehabilitation of 
financial and commercial relations between the two countries. The Con- 
servative Government which came to power after the election of 1924 noti- 
fied Moscow on November 21, 1924, that it would not submit the documettts 
to parliament for ratification. 


' The Times (London), Odsber 25, 1924, p. 12. 
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Very Secret. 

To the Central Committee, British Communist Party. 


Executive Committee, 
Third 

Communist International 
Presidium. 

Dear Comrades, 


Sept 15, 1924, Moscow. 


The time is approaching for the Parliament of England to consider 
the Treaty concluded between the Governments of Great Britain and 
the S.S.S.R. for the purpose of ratification. The fierce campaign raised 
by the British bourgeoisie around the question shows the majority of 
the same, together with reactionary cirdes, are against the Treaty for 
the purpose of breaking off an agreement consolidating the ties between 
the proletariats of the two countries leading to the restoration of normal 
relations between England and the S.S.SJR. 


Keep close observation over the leaders of the Labour Party, because 
these may easily be found in the leading strings of the bourgeoisie. The 
foreign policy of the Labour Party as it is already represents an inferior 
copy of the policy of the Curzon Government Organize a campaign 
of disclosure of the foreign policy of MacDonald. 

The Ikki [Executive Conunittee, Third (Communist) International] 
win willingly place at your disposal the wide material in its possession 
regarding the activities of British Imperialism in the Middle and Far 
East In the meanwhile, however, strain every nerve in the struggle for 
the ratification of the Treaty, in favour of a continuation of negoda- 
dons regarding the regulation of reladons between the S.S.SK. and 
England. A setdement of reladons between the two countries will 
assist in the revoludonizing of the internadonal and Bridsh proletariat 
not less than a successful rising in any of the working districts of Eng- 
land, as the establishment of close contact between the British and Rus- 
sian proletariat, the exchange of delegations and workers, &c., will make 
it possible for us to extend and develop the propaganda of ideas of 
L eninism in England and the Colonies. Arpi^ warfare must be pre- 
ceded by a struggle against the inclinadons to compromise which are 
embedd^ among the majority of British workmen, against the ideas 
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of evolution and peaceful extermination of capitalism. Only then will 
it be possible to count upon complete success of an armed insur- 
rection. . . . 


From your last report it is evident that agitation-propaganda work 
in the Army is weak, in the Navy a very little better. Your explanation 
that the quality of the members attracted justifies the quantity is right 
in principle; nevertheless, it would be desirable to have cells in ail the 
units of the troops, particularly among those quartered in the large 
centres of the country, and also among factories working on munitions 
and at military store depdts. We request that the most particular atten' 
tion be paid to these latter. 

In the event of danger of war, with die aid of the latter and in con- 
tact with the transport workers, it is possible to paralyze all the military 
preparations of the bourgeoisie and make a start in turning an im- 
perialist war into a class war. . . . 


The military section of the British Communist Party, so far as we 
are aware, further suffers from a lack of specialists, the future .directors 
of the British Red Army. 

It is time you thought of forming such a group, which, together with 
the leaders, might be, in the event of an outbreak of active strife, the 
brun of the military organization of the party. 


Desiring you all success, both in organization and in your struggle. 

With Communist Greetings, 

President of the Presidium' of the IKKI, 

ZiNOVIEFF. 


Member of the Presidium, 

McManus. 

Secretary Kuusinen. 


SZ a SE 
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82. THE GREAT STRIKE, 1926* 


The following comments on the "general stride" called by the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress in May 1926 were written by the 
editor of the London Daily Herald, which had Labor Party affiliations. 
According to the foreword, "This rough diary of events was written and 
dictated at odd moments during the Unforgettable Nine Days to l(eep a 
friend at a distance informed as to what went on. .. . Its only merit is 
that it recorded things as they happened and tu they came to the \nowledge 
of one who was in the thicl(_ of it all." 


FIRST DAY [MAY 4] 


The first sign that this morning is not as other mornings came about 
nine o’clock. Telephone bell rang. Voice of a friend, an American 
business man, offering to call with his car and take me to the office. 

“You’re very kind, but why?” 

“If I don’t you’ll have to walk.” 

“But I always walk.” 

"Gee! — ^Well, this strike isn’t going to worry you Britishers much if 
that’s the way you take it.” 

Walking to-day, I must admit, was less agreeable than it usually is. 
The quiet road towards Regent’s Park and the Park itself I had pretty 
much to myself, as I gener^y do. But as soon as I got out of the Park 
near Portland Road Station, I found the streets filled — and frequently 
blocked — by more continuous streams of traffic than I had ever seen 
in any city before. 

I think there was a vague idea that when the omnibuses were taken 
off, the roads would be strangely clear. The taking offi of the omnibuses 
was the signal for every sort and condition of motor car to come out. 
Traffic was far more tangled, far more often held up, and far slower 
than usual. Many who drove could have got to their places of business 
more quickly if they had walked. 

Thousands of bicycles added to the confusion. AJUi who could bring 
out and ride machines — no matter how old, how rusty^ — ^were thread- 
ing their way through the cars. Carts and lorries filled with lucky 

* H. F^ BelUnd the Scenes of the Greet Strike. The Labour PublUhing Company, 
Ltd., London, 1926, pp. 9-10,40-42,55-56,60,79. Reprinted by permiifian of Mr. Fyfis. 
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clerks and typists who had asked for lifts, rumbled along among big, 
expensive, shining sports cars and limousines. Taxi-cabs are still ply- 
ing, and there is little difficulty in finding one free. 


THIRD DAY fMAY 6] 


... not less marvellous than the completeness of the stoppage, the 
instant obedience to orders shown by those who were told to leave their 
work, is the absence of disturbances, the determination of the strikers 
to give no pretext whatever for the employment of the armed force 
which the Cabinet has so plentifully prepared. 

Even the sentries outside Buckingham Palace have been put into field 
service kit. They no longer glow in scarlet; khaki is their only wear. 

This causes comment, not very complimentary to the King, who has 
no more to do with it than you or I. He is roughly criticised, too, be- 
cause of the Royal Arms appearing on the British Gazette; it is re- 
garded as HIS paper by millions who don’t know the ways of the Sta- 
tionery Office. Many complained as well of his proclamation about the 
State of Emergency, which was signed by him as a matter of form. The 
impression that he is taking sides against the mass of working people 
is curiously widespread. 

“Tomfool,’’ by the way, has written some very delightful verses on the 
office-workers walking to the City. In the broadcasting of news this 
was spoken of as “The Great Trek.” Here is what her quick brains 
made of it. (I suppose you know it is Eleanor Farjeon.) 

"It’s the great, great Trek 

Through the thronged city streets. 

It’s the trek to the shops 
And the tall office-seats; 

The roads are thick with people 
Cheek by jowl, neck and neck. 

As the Walkers through the city 
Make the great, great Trek. 

‘It’s the greati great Trek 
On the road that is unseen 
To the goal of the future — 

And the obstacles between 
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Will seek to daunt the hearts 
And hold the march in check 
Of the Workers who are following 
The great, great Trek. 

“Oh, the way is hard to go. 

And the end is far to see. 

And the progress may be slow. 

And the body weary be. 

Yet something in men’s spirits 
(What it is who shall reck?) 

Keeps them dogged as they plod 
On the great, great Trek. 

“There’s a hope men must reach for, 

And a wrong men must break. 

In the teeth of all hardships 
For their child’s child’s sake. 

When the new hope is planted 
On the old wrong’s wreck, 

Their child’s child shall thank them 
For the Great, Great Trek.’’ 

I suppose there must be some to whom trekking is hard, but I can’t 
say I have seen any evidence of it myself. 

A girl in a shop told Mrs. S. that she gets home fax more comfortably 
and quickly than she did in normal times. “1 used to bang about a 
long time for an omnibus and then stand or sit all squeezed up. Now 
I can get a seat in a car whenever I want it, and it takes me right to 
my door.” 

A certain number of people, I am sure, take rides for fun. It’s a 
chance that has never come their way before. One boy I know strolled 
out one morning at Battersea, where he lives, was ofiered a lift to Kew, 
took it, then got another to Richmond, was next taken into the City— 
to Liverpool Street Station— and finally, by two or three stages, reached 
Battersea again in time for teal He said he’d had a most enjoyable day. 

It’s an ill wind that blows nobody goodi 

# # * * • 

The streets have become dangerous. Motors are allowed to break the 
speed regulations, and numbers of drivers are driving without licenses — 
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in Cabinet service! There are lots of smashes — ^not bad ones, bonnets 
stoved in and mud guards bent and steering gear twisted. 

One can’t feel very safe in going to one's office even. We journalists 
are not on strike because our union, unfortunately, is not affiliated to 
the T.U.C. But the office is surrounded by pickets of other unions who 
eye one suspiciously. One has to enter the building by a back door 
which is closely guarded. The atmosphere generally suggests that any- 
thing may happen. 


FIFTH DAY [MAY 8] 


Here is another illustration of good feeling between strikers and 
police. 

An official employed in anti-strike work had to go down to the 
East End of London in search of two policemen who were wanted for 
some purpose. He asked in a public-house where he could find them. 
The place was full of strikers; one of them said he knew, but before 
he would tell, the official must buy a British Worker, and he must read 
the leading ardclel 

To the delight of the strikers, he good-humouredly produced his 
penny and read the article through. Then he was taken into a room 
behind the bar where the two policemen were taking a rest, the strikers 
having promised to keep order while they did so. 


There has been a lot of excitement among the electricians. Some of 
them were anxious to cut off all current, not only power but light, so 
as to “hasten the victory.” They don’t like being at work while so 
many have stopped. They feel it isn’t “the right thing." 

The General Council has told them to carry on. It would be mad- 
ness to plunge large parts of the country into darkness. Panic would 
be created, ruffianism would be let loose. No one will be allowed to 
come out with official sanction until the General Council gives instruc- 
tions. Union authority is over-ridden. Some unions don’t quite take 
this in. The engineering trades will probably be called out on Wednes- 
day; this will mean putting the second line into the fight. 


SIXTH DAY [MAY 9] 
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Interesting to study the type of woman who conies out again now 
in the uniform she used to wear in wartime. She is frumpy, hard' 
featured, hard-eyed. She cannot attract attention in ordinary dmes, so 
she jumps at the opportunity to push herself into prominence now. 

The stiff line of the black helmet across the brow lends the face a 
look of resolution, but the mouth and chin are usually, so far as 1 have 
noticed, weakly shaped, denoting conceit rather than self-reliance. 

I should be sorry to have to depend on any of these uniformed spin- 
sters for help in an emergency. 


NINTH DAY [MAY 12] 


An American staying in London came into the office just now and 
told me one of the comical incidents which are occurring on the rail- 
ways (as well as some tragic ones), while amateurs are trying to take 
the places of skilled men. 

He travelled from Warwick Avenue tube station to Baker Street. 
The first hitch was a stop in the tunnel, which put all the lights out. 
When the alarm caused by this had subsided, the train crawled along 
until Baker Street was reached. 

There the American, who was standing on the platform of the car 
next the locomotive, heard an agonised voice calling to the conductor: 
“I say. Bill, I can't start the darned thing. Give me the instructions.” 

The conductor handed him a clip of leaflets; in a few minutes a 
z-z-z-z-z sound from the locomotive began suddenly and as suddenly 
ended. 

Then the voice again: “Bill, I've touched the wrong handle and the 
brake's gone fut. Send for the chief engineer.” 

“We shan't be long,” the conductor told the passengers; but most of 
them got out and tvalkedi 

83. THE TRADE DISPUTES AND TRADE UNIONS ACT, JULY 29, 1927 • 


After the end of the British generd stride in May 1926, the Conservative 
Government determined to prevent future similar contingencies by lasv. It 
therefore proposed and secured the passage of the fdlotving act. 


■ The PuUie Generd AtU of Great Britain 1927, Council for Law Reporting, Ten- 
don, 1928, pp. 328-338. 
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Be iL enacted by the King’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Com- 
mons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the 
same, as follows: 

Iw— (1) It is hereby declared— 

(a) that any strike is illegal if it — 

(i) has any object other than or in addition to the further- 
ance of a trade dispute within the trade or industry in which 
the strikers are engaged; and 

(ii) is a strike designed or calculated to coerce the Gov- 
ernment either directly or by inflicting hardship upon the 
community; and 

{b) that any lodc-out is illegal if it — 

(i) has any object other than or in addition to the further- 
ance of a trade dispute within the trade or industry in which 
the employers locking-out are engaged; and 

(ii) is a lock-out designed or calculated to coerce the Gov- 
ernment either directly or by inflicting hardship upon the 
community: 

and it is further declared that it is illegal to commence, or continue, or 
to apply any sums in furtherance or support of, any such illegal strike ' 
or lo^-out. 

For the purposes of the foregoing provisions — 

(a) A trade dispute shall not be deemed to be within a trade or 
industry unless it is a dispute between employers and work- 
men, or between workmen and workmen, in that trade or 
industry, which is connected with the employment or non- 
employment or the terms of the employment, or with the 
conditions of labour, of persons in that trade or industry; and 

(b) without prejudice to the generality of the expression “trade 
or industry” workmen shall be deemed to be within the same 
trade or industry if their wages or conditions of employment 
are determined in accordance with the conclusions of the 
same joint industrial council, conciliation board or other simi- 
lar body, or in accordance with agreements made with the 
same employer or group of employers. 

(2) If any person declares, instigates, incites others to take part in or 
otherwise acts in furtherance of a strike or lock-out^ declared by this 
Act to be illegal, he shall be liable on summary conviction to a fine not 
exceeding ten potmds or to imprisonment for a term not exceeding three 
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months, or on conviction on indictment to imprisonment for a term 
not exceeding two years: 

Provided that no person shall be deemed to have committed an of- 
fence under this section or at common law by reason only of his hav- 
ing ceased work or refused to continue to work or to accept employment. 

(3) Where any person is charged before any court with an offence 
under this section, no further proceedings in respect thereof shall be 
taken against him without the consent of the Attorney-General except 
such as the court may think necessary by remand (whether in custody 
or on bail) or otherwsie to secure the safe custody of the person charged, 
but this subsection shall not apply to Scotland, or to any prosecution 
instituted by or on behalf of the Director of Public Prosecutions. 

(4) The provisions of the Trade Disputes Act, 1906, shall not, nor 
shall the second proviso to subsection (1) of section two of the Emer> 
gency Powers Act, 1920, apply to any act done in contemplation or fur- 
therance of a strike or lock-out which is by this Act ^clared to be 
illegal, and any such act shall not be deemed for the purposes of any 
enactment to be done in contemplation or furtherance of a trade dis- 
pute: 

Provided that no person shall be deemed to have committed an of- 
fence under any regulations made under the Emergency Powers Act, 
1920, by reason only of his having ceased work or having refused to 
continue to work or to accept employment. 

24 — (1) No person refusing to take part or to continue to take part 
in any strike or bck-out which is by this Act declared to be illegal, shall 
be, by reason of such refusal or by reason of any action taken by him 
under this section, subject to expulsion from any trade union or society, 
or to any fine or penalty, or to deprivation of any right or benefit to 
which he or his legal personal representatives would otherwise be en- 
titled, or liable to be placed in any respect dther directly or indirectly 
under any disability or at any disadvantage as compared with other 
members of the union or society, anything to the contrary in the rules 
of a trade union or society notwithstanding. 

(2) No provisions of the Trade Union Acts, 1871 to 1917, limiting 
the procee^ngs which may be entertained by any court, and nothing 
in the rules of a trade union or society requiring the settlement of dis- 
putes in any manner shall apply to any proceeding for enforcing any 
right or exempdon secured by this secdon, and in any such proceeding 
the court may, in lieu of ordering a person who has been expelled from 
membership of a trade union or society to be restored to membership, 
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order that he be paid out of the funds of the trade union or society such 
sum by way of compensauon or damages as the court thinks just. 

(3) As respects any strike or lock-out before the passing of this Act 
but since the first day of May, nineteen hundred and twenty-six, which, 
according to the law as declared by this Act, was illegal, this section 
shall have effect as if it had been in operation when the strike or lock- 
out took place. 

— (1) It is hereby declared that it is unlawful for one or more per- 
sons (whether acting on their own behalf or on behalf of a trade union 
or of an individual employer or firm, and notwithstanding that they 
may be acting in contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute) to 
attend at or near a house or place where a person resides or works or 
carries on business or happens to be, for the purpose of obtaining or com- 
municating information or of persuading or inducing any person to 
work or to abstain from working, if they so attend in such numbers or 
otherwise in such manner as to be calculated to intimidate any person in 
that house or place, or to obstruct the approach thereto or egress there- 
from, or to lead to a breach of the peace; and attending at or near any 
house or place in such numbers or in such m^ner as is by this sub- 
section declared to be unlawful shall be deemed to be a watching or 
besetting of that house or place within the meaning of section seven of 
the Conspiracy, and Protection of Property Act, 1875. 

(2) In this section the expression "to intimidate” means to cause in 
the mind of a person a reasonable apprehension of injury to him or 
to any member of his family or to any of his dependants or of violence 
or damage to any person or property, and the expression “injury” in- 
cludes injury to a person in respect of his business, occupadon, employ- 
ment or other source of income, and includes any acdonahle wrong. 

(3) In section seven of the Conspiracy, and Protecdon of Property 
Act, 1875, the expression "intimidate” shall be construed as having the 
same meaning as in this secdon. 

(4) Notwithstanding anything in any Act, it shall not be lawful for 
one or more persons, for the purpose of inducing any person to work 
or to abstain from working, to watch or beset a house or place where 
a person resides or the approach to such a house or place, and any 
person who acts in contravention of this subsecdon shall be liable on 
summary conviction to a fine not exceeding twenty pounds or to im- 
prisonment for.n term not excrading three months. 

4w—(l) It shall not be lawful to require any member of a trade union 
to make any contribudon to the polidcal fund of a trade union unless 
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he has (at some time after the commencement of this Act and before 
he is first after the thirty-first day of December, nineteen hundred and 
twenty-seven, required to make such a contribution)* delivered at the 
head office or some branch office of the trade union, notice in writing in 
the form set out in the First Schedule to this Act of his willingness to 
contribute to that fund and has not withdrawn the notice in manner 
hereinafter provided; and every member of a trade union who has not 
delivered such a notice as aforesaid, or who, having delivered such a 
notice^ has withdrawn it in manner hereinafter provided, shall be 
deemed for the purposes of the Trade Union Act, 1913, to be a member 
who is exempt from the obligation to contribute to the political fund 
of the union, and references in that Act to a member who is so exempt 
«hflll be construed accordingly: 

Provided that, if at any time a member of a trade union who has 
delivered such a notice as aforesaid gives notice of withdrawal thereoi^ 
delivered at the head office or at any branch office of the trade union, 
he ahflll be deemed for the purposes of this subsectbn to have withdrawn 
the notice as from the first day of January next after the delivery of the 
notice of withdrawal. 

For the purposes of this subsection, a notice may be delivered person- 
ally or by any authorised agent and any notice shall be deemed to have 
been delivered at the head or a branch offi<% of a trade union if it has 
been sent by post properly addressed to that office.^** 


*1116 parentbesesi which do not appear in the act ittelf. have been inierted for 
clarity'i soke. — Ed, 

^ First Schedule. 

Form o£ Foiidcal Fund Contribution Nodoe. 

Name of Trade Union 

Name of member'i branch (if any) 

Political Fund (Contribudon Notice). 

I hereby give notice that I am willing, and agree, to contribute to the Political Fund of 
the Union and I understand that I ihall, in con^uenoe, be liable to 

.v.nrr{h..t. to that Fund and shall continue to be so liable unless I deliver at the head ofSoe, 
or branch office, of the Union a written notice of withdrawal; I also understand ^t 
after delivering such a notice rf withdrawal I shall still continue to be liable to contribute 
to the political fund un^ the nest following first day January, 

A B 

Address 

Membership number (if any) 

day of ,19... 
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5f—(l) Amongst the regulations as to the conditions of service in 
His Majesty’s civil establishments there shall be included regulations 
proh ibiting established civil servants from being members, delegates, or 
representatives of any organisation of which the primary object is to 
influence or affect the remuneration and conditions of employment of 
its members, unless the organisation is an organisation of which the 
membership is confined to persons employed by or under the Crown 
and is an organisation which complies with such provisions as may be 
contained in the regulations for securing that it is in all respects inde- 
pendent of, and not affiliated to, any such organisation as aforesaid the 
membership of which is not confined to persons employed by or under 
the Crown or any federation comprising such organisations, that its 
objects do not include political objects, and that it is not associated di- 
rectly or indireedy with any polidcal party or organisadon: 

Provided that the reguladons made in compliance with the provisions 
of this section shall not prevent — 

(a) any person who is at the commencement of this Act an estab- 
lished civil servant from remaining a member of any trade union 
or organisation not composed wholly or mainly of persons em- 
ployed by or under the Crown of which he had, at the commence- 
ment of this Act, been a meniber for more than six months, if 
under the rules thereof there had on the fourth day of April, 
nineteen hundred and twenty-seven, accrued or begun to accrue 
to him a right to any future payment during incapacity, or by 
way of superannuadon, or on the death of himself or his wife, or 
as provision for his children; or 

(d) any person employed at the commencement of this Act by or 
under the Crown who thereafter becomes an established civil 
servant from remaining, so long as he is not appointed to a po- 
sition of supervision or management, a member of any trade 
.imion or organisation, not composed wholly or mainly of per- 
sons employed by or under the Crown, of which he is a mem- 
ber at the date when he so becomes an established civil servant, 
if under the rules thereof there has at that date accrued, or begun 
to accrue, to him a right to any future payment during incapacity, 
or by way of superannuation, or on the death of himself or his 
wife, or as provision for his (diildren; or 

(e) a person who in addition to being an established civil servant is, 
apart from his service as such, also engaged in some other employ- 
ment or occupation from being a member, delegate, or represen- 
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tative of any trade union or organisation, of which the primary 
object is to influence or affect the remuneration or conditions 
of employment of persons engaged in that employment or occu- 
pation. 

(2) Subject as hereinafter provided, any established civil servant who 
contravenes the regulations made under this section shall be disquali- 
fled for being a member of the Civil Service: 

Provided that, in the case of a first offence, a civil servant shall forth- 
with be warned by the head of his department, and the said disqualifica- 
don shall not take effect if within one month after such warning the 
civil servant ceases to contravene the said regulations. 


& — (1) It shall not be lawful for any local or other public authority 
to make it a condidon of the employment or continuance in employ- 
ment of any person that he shall or shall not be a member of a trade 
union, or to impose any condidon upon persoxu employed by the au- 
thority whereby employees who are or who are not members of a trade 
union are liable to be placed in any respect cither directly or indirccdy 
under any disability or disadvantage as compared with other empbyees. 

(2) It shall not be lawful for any local or other public authority to 
make it a condidon of any contract made or proposed to be made with 
the authority, or of the consideradon or acceptance of any tender in con- 
necdon with such a contract, that any person to be employed by any 
party to the contract shall or shall not be a member of a trade union. 


7* — ^Without prejudice to the right of any person having a sufficient 
jpteresr in the reli^ sought to sue or apply for an injunedon to restrain 
any applicadon of the funds of a trade union in contravendon of the 
provisions of this Act, an injunction restraining any applicadon of the 
funds of a trade union in contravendon of the provisions of secdon one 
of this Act ma y be granted at the suit or upon the applicadon of the 
Attorney-GcneraL 

• • • • * 

8^(1) This Act may be cited as the Trade Disputes and Trade 
Unions Act, 1927, . . . 
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84. SPEECH OF THE PRINCE OF WALES (LATER EDWARD VIII) TO 
THE MANCHESTER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE UPON HIS RETURN 
FROM A SOUTH AMERICAN TOUR, MAY 12, 1931 (Extracts) “ 


The "Prince of Wales” the later Edward VIII, undertook a number of 
good-will tours, notably to South America, itt an apparent effort to stimu- 
late British sides to that contitunt. Upon his return from these trips he 
delivered some franl( addresses to British business men urging them to alter 
their traditional and old-fashioned business methods. One such tal\ is here- 
with quoted. 


The first thing (I) learned was that in South America the prestige of 
Great Britain as a manufacturing country is by no means what it was, 
and I regret to have to tell you that that feeling exists not only among 
South Americans but also among the Bridsh conununities resident 
there. 

• • • » • 

I have formed the impression from my experiences in the last three 
months that we in this country have a tendency to adhere too closely 
to pre-War types of manufactures and to forget what a change in taste 
has come over the world in the last 10 years. It is a world-wide change, 
as evident here as abroad. We used to sell our goods mainly on their 
quality and durability. Today the majority of people desire goods that 
won’t last so long. They want something cheaper, and also they have 
got into the habit of looking forward to replacements as immediate im- 
provements and new inventions come along. Also they have, I believe, 
got into the habit of liking a change for the sake of a change. Haven't 
we got that habit ourselves? Are we not jealous when somebody we 
know has got a newer article than we have? The taste of the world 
is in fact becoming as fickle as women’s fashions. 

If we are to succeed in meeting competition we must be prepared to 
manufacture the class of goods which South America is looking for, 
and which om competitors are providing. There is no reason why we 
should not turn out such goods, maintaining at the same time a degree 
of higher quality over that supplied by our competitors. To compete 
with foreign prices we should sacrifice some of the high finish and 


^ The Times (London), May 13, 1931, p. 9. 
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solidity we have been accustomed to give, without affecting their me- 
chanical efficiency and usefulness. South American mentahty and the 
whole atmosphere of the sub-condncnt calls for goods of a brighter 
rather than of a sombre character. It is very important indeed to appeal 
to the eye in this way. 

I came across many instances in which the principal of a manufac- 
turing firm in this country had been amply rewarded by undertaking a 
personal visit to South America in order to understand the change of 
outlook which is evidenced in South America today, and to grasp to 
the full the potentialities of that valuable market. It is essential that 
such visits should be made by the heads, or responsible officers, of Brit- 
ish firms fairly frequendy, so that they can make a careful study of the 
requirements, customs, and regulations of those countries. 


You will find such visits more profitable in all ways than those of 
subordinate representatives, and it would be found very advantageous 
to spend a little dme in studying the l an g ua ge of the country that you 
are going to visit. Not only will the South American be flattered that 
you have taken the trouble to acquire something of his language, but 
it will help you to get into the life and the atmosphere of South Amer- 
ica very much better. . . . 


The quesdon of language applies even more strongly to correspon- 
dence and to the issue of catalogues and handbooks. It will save the 
South American's dme and please him at the same dme. 


I am sorry to say we are sadly behind the times in the field of adver- 
tising, and are not suffidendy prone to blow our own trumpet, and 
when we have done something or invented something we do not broad- 
cast it suffidendy and are too apt to leave the world in ignorance of it. 
I know many ^glishmen sneer at the North American idea of pub- 
lidty and describe thdr methods of boasting as vulgar. It is entirely a 
tnattfr of opinion, and the fact remains that our friends in the United 
States do get away with it and, to use a phrase of their own, they put 
thdr goods across. If we are going to put our goods across we must 
take a leaf out of their book. 
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One of the first things we need to do is to improve the present very 
inadequate British News Service in South America. Events of national 
and commercial and spordng importance are not reported adequately, 
and, if reported at all, are reported too late or are not given enough 
prominence. To grasp the extent to which the influence of the United 
States has penetrated the commercial and industrial world of South 
America, you must realize the daily experiences of the average busi- 
ness man resident in one of the great States there. His telephone was 
of North American manufacture; 99 dmes out of 100 his car came from 
United States; his newspaper was well stocked with news from that 
quarter of the world; his oflice furniture and equipment was something 
up to date and eflScient from the same source, and when he finished his 
day’s work and went home, and his mind turned to relaxation, he 
would find his American radio and his American gramophone, or 
American films in the “movie” theatres waidng to entertain him— films 
portraying the life and culture of the United States, but with captions 
printed in his own language. And any dme after dark he would find 
the manufactured goods of the United States attractively and promi- 
nently advertised on illuminated signs in every available position in 
the city. Well, we may hope that he will be pleased, when he takes off 
his shirt at night to see if it is clean enough to wear the next day, when 
he finds that that article at least comes from Manchester. 


I advocate most strongly the system of group representation, not only 
for non-competitive trades, but for competing firms as well. In short, 
the abolition of the old-fashioned system of multiple agencies and its 
substitution by united trade selling organizations. There are still too 
many agents and too much internal throat-cutting by individual compet- 
ing &ms. Let us try to get every order for Great Britain at the best 
possible price, and dedde afterwards which firm is to execute it when 
once it has been entered upon our national order books. 


I am sure we could do more to open the doors of our universities 
and of our technical colleges, and even of our m anufa cturing plants to 
South American students, anxious to obtain technical training. Let us 
do that and ensure their preference in after life for British machinery 
and British products. 
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85. CONDITIONS IN THE “DISTRESSED” OR "SPECIAL" AREAS 


Economic conditions in Great Britain apparently were worst in several 
so<dlled "depressed’ or, more euphemistically, “specie^’ areas. The situa- 
tions were studied and antdyzed by special investigating commissions and 
some remedied measures were effected. The reports from which the follow- 
ing material was ta\en were written by P. Mtdcolm Stewart. Additional 
materitds may be found in Reports of Investigations into the Industrial Con- 
ditions in Certain Depressed Areas of I. — ^West Cumberland and Haltwhis- 
de; II. — ^Durham and Tyneside; III^ — South Wales and Monmouthshire; 
IV. — Scodand. Presented by the Minister of Labour to Parliament by Com- 
mand of His Majesty, Cmd. 4728, London, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
1934, and in Commissioner for the Special Areas in Scotland, Final Report 
by Sir H. Arthur Rose, Baronet. Presented by the Secretary of State for 
Scodand to Parliament by Command of His Majesty, July, 1936, Cmd. 
5245, London, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1936. 


25. The Special Areas are in their present unfortunate position owing 
to the decline of the main industries, coal mining, ship building and 
iron and steel, which attracted such large numbers of workers to them 
during the nineteenth century under more prosperous conditions. It 
seems unlikely that these industries will again employ the numbers 
engaged in them even up to ten years ago. During the period of pros- 
perity large communides with full equipment of railways, roads, houses, 
schools and other municipal and social services were created. Many 
millions of pounds were spent in building up these services. A large 
proportion of the inhabitants have been associated with the Areas for 
several generations; they are bound to the Areas by ties of home and 
family and religion, by local patriotism and, especially in Wales, by a 
fervent national spirit and, sometimes, a distinctive language. It is 
natural, therefore, that wherever one goes in these Areas one should be 

^ Fan iteport of the Comtuitsioner for the Special Areas (Bnglaad and Wales). Pre- 
sented' by the Mmster of LsAottr to Pariiameta by Command of Hit Majesty, 
ftdy 1935. Cmd. 4957, Hii Majeaty'i Stationery Office, London, 1935, pp. 14-16; Second 
Report of the Comtnitswner for the Special Atiat (Entiand and Wdet). Presented by the 
Mituster of Labour to Patiiament by Command of Hit Minetty, February 1936, Cmd. 5090, 
I£s Majesty's Stationery Office, London, 1936, {ip.> 4-6, 68-69. 
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met by the demand that something should be done to attract fresh 
industries to the Area. This is the general request, and I regard it as 
at once the most important and the most difficult of my duties to try 
to sadsfy it. I have given more time and personal attention to this side 
of my work than to any other, but it must be frankly admitted that up 
to the present the results have been negligible. Many of the negotia- 
dons I have initiated with this end in view were necessarily confiden- 
dal, and it would only prejudice the present slender chances of success 
if I were to give a full account of them. The following paragraphs will, 
however, indicate the main lines on which I have been working. 

26. In the first place I approached a number of the larger and more 
prosperous firms in the country in the hope that I might persuade them 
to open new branches of their industry in one or other of the Special 
Areas. Without excepdon they were sympathedc to my representations, 
but except in one case they had good reasons which made it impossible 
for them to accede to my request. . . . 


29. Some hundreds of new factories have been established in recent 
years in the Midlands and South, but very few in the Special Areas. 
Why is this so? The main reasons appear to fall in the following cate- 
gories^— 

(1) Inaccessibility to markets. This applies particularly to Cumber- 
land. . . . 

(2) High rates. These probably have a deterrent effect on employers 
out of propordon to their real significance. . . . 

(3) Fear of industrial unrest. This fear is very general and is bred 
from past disputes mainly in the coal-mining industry. It pre- 
vails pardcularly with regard to South Wales, but the ^ts 
scarcely warrant the attitude adopted. Statistics apart from those 
of coal-mining do not justify the fear which undoubtedly exists 
in the-minds of many employers. . . . 

(4) The fact that the areas are, and for some years have been, sufier- 
ing from industrial depression. This ^ctor, coupled with the 
common application to them of the term “depressed" or “dis- 
tressed" areas, has itself a deterrent effect. While it is true that 
"trade brings trade,” the converse unfortunately is equally true. 
Unemployment undermines business confidence and reduces 
purchasing power. A vicious circle is thus set up^ . . . 

(5) Difficulty in obtaining finance to start new industries. . . . 
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b. 


10. The circular letter referred to in paragraph 28 of my First Re- 
port, which was issued, with the assistance of the Federation of British 
Industries, to firms outside the Special Areas, invited them to complete 
and return a questionnaire on the possibility of their establishing a new 
industry or a branch of their business in one of the Special Areas. The 
questions to which replies were sought were as follows: — 

(1) Have you established any works or branches of your business in 
any of the Special Areas during the past few years? 

(2) Have you considered within the past five years the choice of a 
site in one of the Special Areas? If the answer to the above is 
“yes,” would you say whether you have been deterred by: — 

(a) High rates; 

(3) Fear of labour trouble; 

(c) Inaccessibility; 

(d) Technical trade reasons; 

(e) Other reasons (if possible please indicate nature). 

(3) Are you now prepared to consider choice of a site in one of the 
Special Areas for a new works or any extension of your busi- 
ness? . . . 

A map accompanied each questionnaire, showing the districts covered 
by the Special Areas, and at the suggestion of the Federation a short 
article was inserted in their Journal, explaining the objects I had in view 
in circulating the questionnaire. The completion and return of the 
questionnaire entail^ no expense and involved the minimum of labour. 


13. A total of 5,829 copies of the questionnaire were circulated with 
the following result 

(1) 4,066 firms did not reply; 

(2) 1,313 gave unqualified negative replies to all questions; 

(3) 386 gave qualified negatives to aU questions; 

(4) 64 answered at least one question in the afiBrmadve. 

While I acknowledge gratefully the courtesy of those firms who re- 
turned the questionnaire and in some instances accompanied their 
reply with a sympathetic and hdpful letter, I regret the lack of inter- 
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est in the Special Areas shown by the large majority who made no 
response. 


17. The major points which the questionnaire has brought out are: — 

(1) The lack of interest in the Special Areas shown by industry in 
general. . . . 

(2) The smallness of the number who had during the last few years 
set up works of any kind in the Special Areas; 

(3) The even smaller number now ready to consider opening up a 
factory or branch; 

(4) The diverse nature of the reasons given for neglecting the Spe- 
cial Areas. 


255. . . . Probably the most serious human problem of the Special 
Areas is that presented by unemployment among young men between 
18 and 21. . . . 

256. Many of these young persons have done practically no work; 
they have been brought up in a home where the father has been con- 
tinuously out of work, and they have little or no conception that a 
man's ordinary occupation should be such as will provide the ncieans 
of subsistence for himself and for his family. They have seen their own 
families and their friends kept for years by the State, and they have 
come to accept this as a normal condition of life. It is hardly surpris- 
ing in the circumstances that young persons with this background and 
upbringing should be ready victims of all manner of demoralizing in- 
fluences. In short, these young persons present in my view the most 
tragic aspect of the problem of the Special Areas and one fraught with 
great danger to the State. 


86. THE PLATFORM OF THE LABOR PARTY, 1928 « 


The following summary of the legislative and administrative propossds of 
the British Labor Party in 1928 is unusually complete and pon\ for a docu- 
ment of its type. 


^ Leboar and the ’Nation, rev, ed., The lAbour, Party, London, 1928, pp. 52-55. Re- 
printed by petmiasian. 
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SUMMARY 

The Labour Party asks for power. If granted power, it will use it 
both to lay the foundations of a new social order, and to relieve imme- 
diate distress, by carrying out, as rapidly as Parliamentary opportunity 
permits, the policy embodied in “Labour and the Nation,” of which 
the following legislative and administrative measures are a summary: — 

I. INDUSTRIAL LEGISLATION 

1. The Repeal of the Trade Unions Act and the Restoration of Trade 
Union Rights. 

2. The establishment of a 48-hour week. 

3. The improvement and extension of Factory Acts, Mines Regula- 
tion Acts, Workmen’s Compensation Acts, Merchant Shipping 
Acts, Minimum Wage Acts, and other industrial legislation. 

4. The establishment and enforcement of international labour stand- 
ards. 

II. UNEMPLOYMENT 

1. The establishment of adequate provision for unempbyed workers, 
under the control of a National Authority. 

2. The amendment of the Unemployment Insurance Acts, the esub- 
lishment of the scale of benefits recommended by the Labour Party 
in its evidence before the Blanesburgh Committee, and the exten- 
sion of the principle of Unemployment Insurance to classes of 
workers at present outside its scope. 

3. The withdrawal from the Labour market of children under 15, 
with the necessary provision of maintenance allowances. 

4. The improvement of the provision made for widows and orphans 
and for the veterans of industry. 

5. The repeal of the Eight Hours Act in the coal industry. 

6. The transference and migration of unempbyed miners. 

7. The esublishment of a superannuation scheme for aged miners. 

m. Tm DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY AND TRADE 

1. The establishment of a National Economic Committee to advise 
the Government as to economic policy, and of a National Develop- 
ment and Empbyment Board to prepare schemes for the devebp- 
ment of natbnal resources. 

2. The control of the Bank of England by a public Corporation, in- 
cluding representatives of the Treasury, the Board of Trade, Indus- 
try, Labour and the Co-operative Movement; the encouragement 
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of Co-operative and Municipal banking; the promotion of an In- 
ternational Conference, as proposed at Genoa in 1922, with a view 
to the regulation of the value of gold by international agreement; 
and the introduction of such further changes in the banking and 
financial system as will secure that the available supply of credit and 
savings is used to the greatest national advantage. 

3. The transference to public ownership of the coal, transport, power, 
and life insurance industries. 

4. The appointment of a Commission to prepare a scheme for the re- 
construedon of the cotton industry. 

5. The relief of industry by the readjustment of the reladons between 
nadonal and local finance and by the taxadon of land values. 

6. The protecdon of the consumer against exploitation and the ex- 
tension of the powers of the Food Council. 

7. The establishment of the fullest possible publicity with regard to 
costs and profits. 

8. The promodon of scientific research, with a view to the improve- 
ment of industrial technique. 

9. The extension of the powers of the Economic Secdon of the League 
of Nadons. 

IV. AGRICULTURE AND RURAL UFE 

1. The transference of land to public ownership. 

2. The establishment of security of tenure for efBcient farmers. 

3. The provision of credit on easy terms. 

4. The stabilisadon of prices by the collecdve purchase of imported 
grain and meat. 

5. The eliminadon of waste by the development of collecdve mar- 
kedng. 

6. The establishment of efficient services of electrical power and trans- 
port in rural areas. 

7. The protecdon of the agricultural worker by the establishment of 
an adequate minimum wage, efiEectively enforced, and of reasonable 
hours of labour. 

8. The improvement of the services of health, housing and educadon 
in rural districts. 

9. The provision of facilides for the acquisidon of land, both for small 
holdings' and for allotments. 

10. ' The introduction of legisladon to abolish the evils of the ded cot- 

tage, and the rapid development of housing schemes in rural areas. 
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11. The development of the fishing industry, and the improvement of 
the conditions of fishermen and their dependents. 

V. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOCIAL SERVICES 

1. The passage of legislation to enable the larger local authorities to 
undertake such services as their cidzens may desire, subject to due 
safeguards in respect of efficiency and capital expenditure. 

Z The provision of an adequate supply of houses at rents within the 
means of the workers, the establishment of cottage homes for the 
aged, the continuance and strengthening of the Rent Restriction 
Acts, and prevention of profiteering in land and building materials. 

3. Slum clearance and the extension of town and regional planning. 

4. The provision of medical care before and after child-birth, and the 
extension and improvement of the school medical service. 

5. The amendment of the Health Insurance Acts, and the extension 
of insurance, including addidonal medical benefits, to the depen- 
dents of insured workers and to secdons of the populadon at pres- 
ent outside its scope. 

6. The improvement of pensions for the aged and of the allowances 
provided for widows and orphans. 

7. The break-up of the Poor Law. 

VI. EDUCATION AND THE CARE OF CHILDHOOD 

1. The Creadon of a democradc system of education, adequately 
financed, free from the taint of class distinctions, and organised 
as a continuous whole from the Niu'sery School to the University. 

2. The fullest possible provision for the physical well-being of chil- 
dren, by the establishment of the necessary number of open-air 
Nursery Schools, other open^iir schools, and special schools for de- 
fective children, by the extension of school meals and by the fur- 
ther development of the school medical service. 

3. The adequate staffing of Primary Schools and the drastic reduction 
in the size of classes. 

4. The improvement of school building, and the provision of books, 
equipment and amenities on a generous scale. 

5. Tlie regrading and devebpment of education in such a way as to 
secure primary education for all children up to 11, and free sec- 
ondary education, of varying types, for all children above that age. 

6. The extension of the sc^ol-leaving age to 15, with a view to its 
being raised to 16 as soon as that further reform shall be practicable, 
and the necessary' provision of maintenance aUowances. 
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7. The establishment of easy access to Universities and to other places 
of higher education, and the provision of adequate financial assis- 
tance for them. 

VII. FINANaAL POUCY. 

1. The progressive reduction of expenditure on armaments. 

2. The abolition of taxes upon the necessaries of life and of protective 
duties. 

3. The increase of the death duties upon large estates. 

4. The further graduation of the income tax so as to relieve the 
smaller, and increase the contribution from the larger incomes. 

5. The establishment of an additional graduated surtax on incomes 
from property of over £500 per annum. 

6. The taxation of land values. 

viu. internahokal peace and co-operahon 

1. The renunciation by international treaty, without reservation or 
qualification, of the use of war as an instrument of national policy, 
and the negodation through the League of Nations of internadonal 
agreements. 

2. The reduction of armaments, by international agreement, to the 
minimum required for police purposes, with due provision for the 
employment elsewhere of workers who are displaced, and opposi- 
tion to compulsory military service. 

3. The immediate signature of the Optional Clause, the consequent 
acceptance of the Jurisdiction of the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice in all justiciable disputes, and the signature of the 
General Act of Arbitration, Conciliation and Judicial Settlement, 
drafted and approved by the Assembly of the League of Nations 
in 1928. 

4. The repudiation of the agreement with regard to military and 
naval ^ces which the Conservative Government has attempted 
to negotiate with France. 

5. The immediate and unconditional withdrawal of all foreign troops 
from the Rhineland. 

6. The promotion of international economic co-operation, as recom- 
mended by the International Economic Conference of 1927, and 
cordial co-operation with the International Labour OfSce. 

7. The establishment of the fullest possible publicity with regard to 
international relations, and policy, the publication of aqy interna- 
tional agreement not yet cfisclosed, or disclosed only, imperfectly, 
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funds, and the termination of the practice of selling so-called 
honours. 

7. The creation of separate legislative assemblies in Scotland, Wales 
and England, with autonomous powers in matters of local concern. 

87. SOME OF THE POLICIES ADVOCATED BY THE 
BRITISH FASCISTS “ 


During the second Labor Government under Premier MacDomdi (June 
5, 1929, to August 24, 1931 ), the Labor Party suffered important defections 
when Sir Osu/ald Mosley, a man of wealth, and some of his friends became 
convinced that the government was not striving sufficiently hard to remedy 
the bad economic conditions. Then, in September 1932, Mosley founded 
the British Union of Fascists, a blttc\-shirted group which patterned its 
ideology and ritual upon the Italian and Nagi models. Eventually, following 
a number of street fights, the British Fascists were forbidden to wear their 
uniforms or practice their semi-military tactics. For the text of this law 
see Document No. 94. 


The first act of a Fascist Parliament will be to confer upon Govern- 
ment complete power of action by order. M.P.S will no longer be em- 
ployed in hanging about the lobbies of the House of Commons, gossip- 
ing and intriguing in the smoke-room and obstructing thfc nation’s 
business by endless and irrelevant discussion in the Chamber. Fascist 
M.P.S will be the spearheads of the Government’s drive to action in 
carrying through executive measures in their own localities and con- 
sdtuencies. . . . 'The Parliamentary system, in fact, will inomediately 
be transformed from a system which oroduces windbags to a system 
which produces men of action. 


Fascism . . . does not shrink foom empty taunts of dictatorship and 
is prepared openly to defend before the people the power which it de- 
mands as necessary to meet the problems which confront the nation. 
But something more is necessary than the taking of power on paper 
to deal with present problems. 

It is necessary to have behind Government an instrument of steel, 
tested and tried in the ordeal of struggle and sacrifice, which will neither 


^O. Mbdeyi SleekfNst Peiiey, B. U. F. Publkatioiu, Ltd., London, 193^, pp. 10, 12, 
15-16, 25-26, 41, 61-62, 71. Reprinted by penniision ot Abb^ Suppliei Limited, London. 
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bend nor break in national emergency. Such an instrument means 
Fascism, for it can never come from those organisations of old women, 
tea-fights, conferences and compromises of which the old Parties consist. 


... it is the wearing of the Blackshirt and the spirit of those who 
wear it which have been by far the biggest factors in the early success 
of Fascism. The Blackshirt is to lu the symbol of service to and love 
of country; it is the emblem of men and women who are not afraid to 
stand up before all the world and to proclaim their faith. . . . 

Beyond the supreme value of this symbol of faith, there are many 
practical reasons for wearing the Blackshirt. It brings down one of 
the great barriers of class by removing differences of dress, and one 
of the objects of Fascism is to break the barriers of class. Already the 
Blackshirt has achieved within our ranks that classless unity which we 
will ultimately secure within the nation as a whole. 

Again, the Blackshirt is necessary for the very practical reason that 
it enables us to disdnguish friend from foe in the fight which Red 
violence forces upon us. . . . 


The solution [for the economic crisis] presented by Fascism is the 
Corporate State. As the name implies, this means a nation organised 
as the human body, with each organ performing its individual func- 
tion, but working in harmony with the whole, and co-related with the 
general purpose by a directive and controlling intelligence, which, in 
the case of the nation, is Fascist Government. The Corporate State is, 
in fact, a completely new conception of an organised nadon, differing 
as widely from the present Capitalistic State as it does from the Socialist 
r^nre p don of the State. No idea is more erroneous than the belief 
sedulously fostered by our Socialist enemies, that Fascism is merely 
a revival of Capitalism. . . . 

In simple definition. Capitalism is the system by which capital uses the 
nation for its own purposes; Fascism is the system by whi^ the nation 
uses capital for its own purposes. 


(Our assailants) say that “economic nationalism" is fatal to world 
p^ar^^ because “other nations will follow our example and economic 
rivalry between highly organised nations will lead to world war." 

Let us first inquire what this economic rivalry will be about. If 
other nations followed our example and were self-contained, where 
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would such an international struggle arise? At present such rivalry 
exists in the struggle for markets under the present international sys- 
tern. Unorganised nations with diminishing home markets strive to 
sell abroad their surplus in international competition. 

But under national organisation that necessity would cease to exist 
because each nation would be able to dispose of its present surplus at 
home by reason of the increased purchasing power of its home market. 
So far, therefore, from other nations following our example in national 
organisation, and thus increasing economic- rivabry between nations, 
that process will bring this international rivalry to an end. 


We have had enough of the slop of Democracy in Foreign as in 
Domestic affairs. We are no more prepared to enter into undefined 
commitments which may lead to the slaughter of our people in alien 
quarrels than we are prepared to leave Britain defenceless in an armed 
Europe. A Fascist Government in Britain will immediately increase 
British Air strength to the level of the strongest Power in Europe and 
will put the Fleet in proper condition. ... 


Party warfare will be brought to an end [after a Fascist victory at the 
polls] and every energy of ie country will be devoted to the task of 
national reconstruction. Parliament will be brought together at regular 
intervals to review the work of the Government in short sessions. 
M.Pj will be armed with practical points of suggestion and criticism 
gained in actual administrative experience, for the whole network of 
local administration will be swept away and replaced by a system in 
which a local Fascist M.P. from the area will be the responsible execu- 
tive ofBcer of local government. 

88. ELECTION OF A SPEAKER TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
NOVEMBER 3, 1931 “ 


Because it affords a good example of an interesting ptditicid performance, 
the fcdlowing description of the election of a Speaker of the House of 
Commons is included in this collection. 


^PmHantentmry Debatet, Houu of Commons. Kfth Seriei, vol. 259, Hu Majestv’a 
StatioiMiy Ofiioe, London, 1931, pp, 2-10. 
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• • • • ■ 

Colonel Sir GEORGE COURTHOPE {addressing himself to the 
Cler\ of the House, who, standing up, pointed to him and then sat 
down): Sir Horace Dawkins,— It is our duty, in response to the 
Gracious Message from the Throne, to choose our Speaker, and I rise 
to move the election, for the third time, of Captain FitzRoy. I do so 
with a grateful appreciation of the honour conferred upon me by my 
selection for this task, but with grave doubts as to my fimess to perform 
it adequately, and yet with keen delight in the opportunity which it 
gives to me to pay some tribute to an old friend and colleague. The 
office which we have to fill is no light one, for the Speaker is the cus- 
todian of the honour of this House. For some five and a-half centuries 
the Speaker of the House of Commons has been the centre and the 
symbol of Parliamentary development. Around him have grown up, 
now by strife, now by peaceful evolution, our Constitution, our insti- 
tutions, our democracy. He is the very focus of a system, deep-rooted 
in the past, but ever growing with the changing years, which has won 
the admiration and the envy of the world. 

The Speaker must fulfil many functions. He is our mouth-piece, 
the guardian of our privileges, the interpreter of our traditions, the 
judge of our behaviour, and the guide of all our efibrts. Each new 
Parliament presents new problems. • . . This new Parliament, without 
precedent in the nature and size of its majority, charged with a stu- 
pendous task at a time of grave danger, filled with new faces, impelled 
by new forces — this Parliament may well make unusual calls upon him 
who occupies the Chair. 

And what of the man whom I propose that we should set there? 
Captain FitzRoy is well known to most of us, for he entered this 
House more rban 30 years ago, and, with one short interval, has served 
here ever since. We, who have been his colleagues, know how well he 
served. It would take too long to catalogue his achievements, but let 
me mrnrinn one. Captain FitzRoy did more than anyone to bring the 
industry of agriculture to the forefront of Parliamentary consideration. 
Incidentally, he is himself an enlightened practical farmer, and as good 
a judge of shorthorn catde as he is of Members of this House. During 
two Parliaments he filled with distinction the office of Deputy-Chair- 
man of Ways and Means. When three and a half years ago he was 
unanimously elected Speaker, he brought to his high office not only die 
experience of long and honourable service in this House and in his 
country, but all the best qualides of a soldier, a sportsman, an English 
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gentleman. He has already added lustre to the illustrious line of 
Speakers under whose hands “freedom has slowly broadened down 
from precedent to precedent.” Captain FitzRoy has won our respect 
by his impartiality, our admiration by his wisdom and his patience, 
and our affection by his good-humoured tolerance of our shortcomings. 
He possesses those most important members, an ear that sometimes 
fails to hear, and an eye that cannot see what is better left unseen. He 
has well and truly upheld the privileges of the Commons, the dignity 
of Parliament, the authority of the Chair, the rights of private Members, 
and the protection of minorities. In short, he has been a good Speaker; 
let us keep him. In the full assurance that he will fill his high office 
in the future with the same ability and distinction that he has displayed 
in such ample measure in the past, I beg to move, “That Captain the 
Right Hon. Edward Algernon FitzRoy do take the Chair of this 
House as Speaker.” 

Mr. W. THORNE: Sir Horace Dawkins, — ^I beg to second the 
Motion. 

As an old Member of this House, with 27 years’ consecutive service, 
and in accordance with the unanimous wish of the party with which 
I am associated, it gives me very great pleasure to second this Motion 
which has been so ably moved by my hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Rye (Sir G. Courthope). I should like, in the first place, 
to express the hope that Mr. Speaker-Elect will have the best of good 
health and strength to preside over this Parliament, which I guess will 
last for the next four or five years— [/nrerrMpAon] — at least, I think 
so. . . . 


The only other thing that I want to say is that I understand that one 
of the chi^ things that I have to do is to take Mr. Speaker-Elect by 
the hand and walk him up to the Chair. That is not a very big job for 
me, because, as a man who has had the pleasure of rakin g four women 
to the altar, with all the attendant domestic, family and financial obli- 
gations in front of me, I am quite sure it will be a very easy job for 
me to take Captain FitzRoy by the hand. I want to assure Captain 
FitzRoy and the House, with all the sincerity at my command, that 
it gives me very great pleasure to second this 'Motion. 

The House then unanimously catted CAPTAIN EDWARD AL- 
GERNON FITZROY to the Chair. 

Captain FITZROY {who, standing up in his place, urns received 
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with general cheers)’. Sir Horace Dawkins,— -In accordance with 
ancient usage, I rise to submit myself to the will of the House. In 
doing so, I must say how keenly I appreciate the honour that has been 
conferred upon me by the way in which the hon. and gallant Member 
for Rye (Sir G. Courthope) and the hon. Member for Plaistow (Mr. 
Thorne) have moved and seconded the Motion that I should be again 
placed in the Chair. I cannot conceive of a better combination of 
Mover and Seconder of a Motion such as this than that of the tvro 
hon. Members who have done it to-day. They have both been Mem- 
bers of this House for a very long dme, and, during all the time that I 
have known them, I should think I am right in saying that on 99 
questions out of 100 they have been diametrically opposed to one an- 
other; and on the hundredth occasion upon which they have agreed, 
their agreement has been about myself. . . . 

This is really the only occasion on which I have an opportunity of 
addressing the House, and hon. Members, perhaps, will excuse me if I 
make one or two remarks. Since I first came into this House, now a 
good many years ago, it appears to me that every year more Members 
wish to take part in our Debates. It is quite true that you cannot put 
a quart into a pint pot, nor can you get more than a certain number 
of speakers into any one Debate, but I believe that, with a little trouble 
and consideration iot others, we could get more speakers into a Debate 
if hon. Members would always try to make thdr speeches as short as 
possible. Might I say, without offence, that Ministers are not always 
the soul of brevity. It is astonishing, if you try, what a lot can be said 
in the course of 15 or 20 minutes, and I can safely say that some of the 
best and most effective speeches I have heard in the House have not 
taken more than 20 minutes. It is painful to me on many occasions 
to find how many Members who to speak I am unable to call, 
and I can assure the House that it would be the greatest gratification 
to me if, in our big Debates at any rate, many more Members could 
catch my eye. . . . 


The House then having again unanimously afiled CAPTAIN ED- 
WARD ALGERNON FITZROY to the Chair, he was taken out of 
his place and conducted to the Chair by SIR GEORGE COURTHOPE 
and MR. THORNE. 

Mr. SPEAKER-ELECT {standing on the upper step)-. Before I 
take my seat in the Chair of this House, I should like to offer the House 
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my grateful thanks for the great honour they have conferred upon me 
and to assure them that, so long as I retain their confidence, I will give 
all my strength to the service of this House. 

Mr. SPEAKER-ELECT sat down in the Chcur. 

Then the Mace {which before lay under the Table) was placed upon 
the Table. 

The PRIME MINISTER (Mr. Ramsay MacDonald) : Mr. Speaker- 
Elect, I am very happy indeed to be the first to congratulate you upon 
your election to the Chair, and at the same time to congratulate this 
House upon yoiu decision. You will, as has already been pointed out, 
I dare say, have a very difficult task during the opening weeks of your 
Speakership. There is a great multitude of unknown faces and an un- 
usual proportion of Members who are but apprentices in the mysterious 
arts and crafts of the House of Commons. They are very happy, how- 
ever, in having you as their guide through those difficult ways. . . . 

We ask you to preside over us, knowing that the rights both of 
naajorities and minorities will be safe in your keeping, that you will 
preserve the liberdes and the dignides of this House, and that with 
impartial care you will conduct our business and maintain our reputa- 
don among the representadve insdmdons of the whole world. We on 
our part pledge ourselves to you to maintain your authority and to 
assist in every possible way to make your task as easy as it can possibly 
be made. I shall follow your injuncdon, at any rate to begin with, and 
I offer you, on behalf of the whole House, our very hearty congratula- 
tions and our most sincere thanks for having put yourself in our hands. 

89. EXPULSION OF TOE SUPPORTERS OF THE NATIONAL GOVERN- 
MENT FROM TOE BRITISH LABOR PARTY, SEPTEMBER 1931 « 


On August 24, 1931, Premier MacDonald tendered King George V the 
resignation of the second Labor Government. One day later he reassumed ' 
control — with a new "National Ministry" composed of members drawn 
from aU three major parties. Thereupon MacDontdd and several other Labor 
leaders who endorsed his course were expeUed from membership in the 
Labor Party. 


^*P. Snowden, d* dtOoUography, 2 toIs., Ivor Nicholnn and Watson, Ltd., Lon- 
don, 1934, vol. n, pp. 986-987. Reprinted by permission a£ Lady Snowden and of the 
puUishen. 
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Previous to the General Election [1931] I and other Labour members 
who had supported the Nadonal Government were expelled from the 
Labour Party. The letter conveying this intimation to me I reproduce 
in full without comment. It speaks for itself! 

THE LABOUR PARTY 

“Transport House, 

“Smith Square, 

“London, S.W.1, 

“la October 1931. 

“Dear Mr. Snowden, 

“The National Executive Committee, at its meeting on Monday, 28th 
September, gave anxious consideradon to the polidcal situadon and the 
developments which point to a grouping of the opponents of the Labour 
Party and an attack upon it at an impending Elecdon. 

“It was strongly felt that no disdnedon could be made in the atdtude 
of the Nadonal Execudve Committee to the actions and negodations 
leading to the threatened and-Labour combinadon from that shown in 
the establishment of the New Party by Sir Oswald Mosley earlier in 
the present year. 

“Consequendy it decided that Members of Parliament and ’others who 
are associated or in future associate themselves with the present Govern- 
ment thereby cease to be members of the Labour Party. 

“It is my duty to convey this informadon to you and to express the 
regret of the Execudve Committee that the decisions of representadve 
Committees of the movement which have already been approved by 
the Trade Union Congress at Bristol and which will undoubtedly be 
approved at the Annud Conference of the Party at Scarborough have 
not been accepted by certain of its representadves, amongst whom are 
numbered some who have been largely responsible for the creadon of 
its policy and praedee. 

“Yours sincerely, 

“G. R. Shepherd.” 

(National Agent.) 
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90-92. The British Cabinet’s Agreement to Differ, 1932 
90. THE DECISION OF THE CABINET, JANUARY 22, 1932 “ 


As a consequence of the parliamentetry election of October 27, 1931, the 
National Government (supported by Conservatives, National Liberals, and 
National Laborites) won a huge majority. The premiership was retained by 
MacDonald, reelected as a Nationd Laborite, but his control was by leave 
of the Conservatives, who alone had a majority of more than three hundred. 
To maintain the appearance of unity, the National Ministry included eleven 
Conservatives, five National Liberals, and four National Laboiites, Since 
these men found it difficult to agree on all important issues, the unusual step 
was ta\en of permitting individual members of the cabinet to dissent from 
the majority view “by speech and vote." This cabinet "agreement to differ^' 
was announced in the following text. A discussion of “collective responsi- 
bility" in the British Cabinet may be found in W. I. Jennings, Cabinet 
Government, The Macmillan Company, New Yor\, 1936, pp. 217-227. 


The Cabinet has had before it the report of its Committee on the 
Balance of Trade, and, after prolonged discussion, it has been found 
impossible to reach a unanimous conclusion on the Committee’s recom- 
mendations. 

The Cabinet, however, is deeply impressed with the paramount 
importance of maintaining national unity in the presence of the grave 
problems that now confront this country and the whole world. 

It has accordingly determined that some modification of usual 
Ministerial practice is required, and has decided that Ministers who 
find themselves unable to support the conclusions arrived at by the 
majority of their colleagues on the subject of import dudes and cognate 
matters are to be at liberty to express their views by speech and vote. 

The Cabinet, being essentially united on all other matters of politics, 
believes that by this special provision it is best interpreting the will 
of the nation and the needs of the times. 

The Manchester Guardian Weekly, Januaiy 29, 1932, p. 84. The text of the pros 
snoouncement and a diicuuion of the factors that M to the dediion may also be found 
in the memoirs of one of the praminent members of the cabinet involved; P. Snowden, 
An Autobioeraphy, 2 vtda., Ivor Nicholson and Watson, Ltd., London, 1934, vol, n, 
pp. 1003-1017. 
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91. DEFENSE OF THE CABINETS DECISION BY HOME SECRETARY 
SIR HERBERT SAMUEL (LIBERAL), JANUARY 23, 1932 « 


The publication in January 1932 of the British Cabinet’s "agreement to 
diffe/' aroused much criticism. Sir Herbert Samuel, Home Secretary, de- 
fended it as follows. 


When the formation of a National Government on a non-party basis 
was first mooted during the financial crisis of last summer, it was 
obvious that differences of opinion on the tariff issue might make 
co-operation impossible. Those differences were kept in abeyance at 
that time and during the general election; but it is essential now that 
definite decisions should be taken. 

The Cabinet recently appointed a committee that included nearly 
half its members to consider the question of the balance of trade, and 
that committee by a large majority resolved in favour of certain pro- 
posals. 

I dissented from some of the most important, and in a memorandum 
put forward an alternative policy. Lord Snowden also expressed his 
disagreement, and when the matter came before the Cabinet Sir Donald 
Maclean and Sir Archibald Sinclair shared the opinion that a case had 
not been established in favour of the measures in question, and that 
they were open to grave objections in the national interests. 

In those circumstances the courses that were open were these. The 
four Ministers who held that view might have agreed to subordinate 
their opinions on the ground that larger issues predominated and might 
have concurred in the action proposed by the majority. 

This we could not do. We had undertaken to exercise our own judg- 
ments on the questions involved, and having done that and reached the 
conclusion that the course proposed was not sound, we were obliged 
to say so and to vote in Parliament accordingly. Any other action 
would have been inconsistent with political sincerity. 

There remained only two courses. One was to accept as inevitable the 
break-up of the National Government. In view of the international 
character of the chief problems with which we are confronted and the 
importance of maintaining, so far as possible, a united front in attack- 
ing them, this would have been most regrettable. 

^ The Manchester Guardian Weekly. Januaiy 29, 1932, p. 92. 
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It would, I am sure, have been deplored by the nation at large. The 
four dissentient Ministers are in full agreement with our colleagues 
on the great issues of disarmament, reparations, war debts, and cur- 
rency, as well as on India and on national economy. We should be 
reluctant to withhold any contribution of ours which might be thought 
useful in dealing with those problems. Nor could we leave out of 
account the position of the Prime Minister, to whom the country is 
under such great obligations. His resignation was desired by no one. 
But to expect him to remaia as the head of a Government which, by 
the withdrawal of one of the political parties constituting it, would have 
been deprived in large measure of its claim to the title National, would 
obviously be to subject him to serious embarrassment. 

The only other course was frankly to suspend in this instance and 
for the time being the rule which has long prevailed of the collective 
responsibility of Ministers; to give latitude to the members of the Gov- 
ernment who dissented on these matters, and consequently to those 
who shared their view in the two Houses of Parliament and in the con- 
stituencies, to express their opinions by speech and by vote without 
withholding their general support from the National Government as 
such. . . . 

It is said that the plan is unprecedented, anomalous, illogical. That 
is undoubtedly true. But those considerations do not perturb us at all. 

The basis of the last general election was open to the same criticisms. 
Our Constitution, happily, is elastic and adaptable. If this temporary 
measure is better on the whole than the alternatives that are open, that 
is what matters most. . . . 

92. CRITICISM OF THE "NEW FREEDOM FOR MINISTERS" BY AN 
AUTHORITY ON GOVERNMENT (HAROLD J. LASKI) 


The fottowing letter by Professor Hardd J. Lashi of she University of 
London may be ta^en as an example of the type of criticism that followed 
the announcement of the British Cabinets "agreement to diQer." 


. . . The abandonment of the principle of collecdve Cabinet respon- 
sibility is defended ... as though it afieaed only one single item in the 
Government's policy. Bu^ in fact, a change so momentous in our fiscal 


Letter in 7ke Meaehester Guerdian Weehfy, January 29, 1932, p, 92. 
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policy a£Eects the whole range of our domestic. Imperial, and interna- 
tional afiairs. Where do the responsibilities of the dissident Ministers 
cease? Is their “freedom” ended when they have voted against the new 
tariff? Or are they to be allowed to carry their opposition over the 
whole area of contentious issues to which the new tariff will give rise? 
Will they take part in Cabinet discussions of these matters? Are we 
to have two kinds of Cabinets — a united Cabinet which discusses mat- 
ters not arising out of the tariff, and one, consisdng of the majority, 
which will discuss the tariff and its implications? 

And where does the new principle end? If a Cabinet Minister should 
suddenly . . . develop a sense of loyalty to the Covenant of the League, 
could he attack Sir John Simon’s desertion of it in the House of 
Commons? . . . 

Mr. MacDonald, moreover, might well go hirther. Since dissent on 
matters of major import no longer implies a need for resignation, it is 
surely possible to end official opposition by taking Mr. Lansbury and 
Sir Stafford Cripps into the Cabinet. It is true that they would dissent 
from the majority policy on tariffs, India, Manchuria, and disarma- 
ment. But they would accept the Children Bill, the new Town Planning 
Bill, the London Traffic Bill. . . . Indeed I do not see why Mr. Lans- 
bury and Sir Stafford Cripps should not be admitted to the Conservative 
Party. Though they dissent from its major doctrines, they could be 
permitted to vote against them; and there are non-controversial matters 
on which common ground could be found. Mr. MacDonald has opened 
up new vistas of party rationalisation. The saving in expenditure on 
agents, meetings, literature ought to be immense. . . . 

93. REJECTION BY THE BRITISH LABOR PARTY OF A UNITED 
FRONT WITH THE COMMUNIST PARTY, 1937 *® 


The efforts of the British Communists to tempt the Labor Party into a 
"United Pronf' were as unsuccessful as they were frequent. The offietd 
Labor summaries of these proposals and of the fate of the suggestion in 
1937 are given in the following material. 


Report of the Tturtp’Seventh Annual Conference of the Labour tarty, Bourne- 
mouth. 1937, The Lebour Party, London, 1937, pp. 268-270, 156, 164. Keprinted by 
perinisdon. 
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a. ^ATmiEm OF THE NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
BRITISH LABOR PARTY ISSUED TO THE PARTY AND 
TO THE PRESS IN JANUARY 1937 

To all Members of Affiliated Organisations 
For more than three months a persistent campaign has been proceed- 
ing on behalf of what its promoters describe as “Working Class Unity.” 
Its promoters are the Communist Party, the and the Socialist 

League. The campaign is being conducted by means of a large number 
of public meetings and through the press owned by these three bodies. 
Large sums of money, the sources of which are not disclosed, are 
obviously being spent on this Campaign. Its object is to bring the 
Communist Party and the IJLP. within the Labour Party. Members 
of the Labour Party who are taking part in this Campaign are acting 
in clear defiance of repeated and emphatic decisions of the Annual 
Conferences of the Party. 

This statement of the essential facts is, therefore, issued in order to 
enable members of the Party to deal with misrepresentation and mis- 
informed cridcism. 

PAST PARTY DEasiONS 

Only last autumn the most strenuous efforts were made to induce the 
Trades Union Congress and the Labour Party to admit the Communist 
Party to dur counts or, alternadvely, to join with the Communist 
Party in “United Front” aedvides. These efforts were unsuccessful. 

At Party Conferences in London in 1924, at Liverpool in 1925, at 
Margate in 1926, at Birmingham in 1928, and at Southport in 1934, 
proposals of a similar character were discussed and emphatic decisions 
against association with Communist activity were registered. 

In the recent “Appeal for Loyalty,” issued by the National Executive 
Committee [of the Labour Party] on, January 12 last, reference was 
made to the Southport Conference decision. 

The National Executive Committee recommended to that Con- 
ference: 

“Hiat united action with the Communist Party, or organisations an- 
cillary or subsidiary thereto, without the sanction of the National Execu- 
tive Committee, is incompatible with membership of the Labour Party.” 

The Conference adopted the recommendation by 1,820,000 votes to 
89,000 votes. 

**Tbe Independent Lsbor Part;, founded in 1893 chiefly through the efCoits of a 
Srattuh ex-miner and trade-vuuon leader, J. Kdr Hardie. — Ed, 
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In making this recommendation, the National Executive Committee 
sought and secured full powers to deal with persons who indulged in 
such action. 

At the same Conference, the National Executive Committee reported 
applications from the Communist Party and the Independent Labour 
Party for “United Front” action. The National Executive Committee’s 
refusal to entertain this proposal was endorsed by the Conference by 
so overwhelming a majority that no count was taken. 

Despite these repeated rebuffs, the Communist Party again applied 
for afi^ation to the Labour Party in November, 1935, but in fulfilment 
of previous Conference decisions the application was refused by the 
National Executive Committee. 

As the Communist Campaign for affiliation was carried on through 
the Constituency and Local Labour Parties as well as the National 
Trade Unions and their Branches, the National Council of Labour, 
on behalf of the industrial, political and Parliamentary sections of the 
Movement, published in July, 1936, a statement entitled “British Labour 
and Communism,” which set out in dendled and authenticated terms 
the vital distinctions between the policy of the British Labour Move- 
ment and that of the Communist Intanational. By quotations from 
speeches of Communist leaders, it was dearly shown that, in spite of 
^dr proposal for a “United Front,” the Communist International 
r emain ed bitterly hostile to the policy and to the democratic basis of 
Socialist Parties such as the British Labour Party. 

THE EDINBURGH CONFEBENCE DISCUSSIONS. 

At Edinburgh last October [1936], the Annual Conference was asked 
to approve the following Resolution, submitted by the Edinburgh 
Trades and Labour Council: 

“This Confer ence, recognising the need for the unity of the Working- 

Qass Movement, instructs the National Executive Committee to accept 

the affliiarinn of the Commuflist Party on the conditions laid down by the 

Party Constitution.” 

This was defeated by 1,728,000 to ^^000. 

The National Executive Conunittee’s refusal to accept the Communist 
Party’s application for affiliatio n put forward in November, 1935, was 
en do rsed without a further vote and the Statement, “British Labour and 
Communism,” was approved. It had also been approved by the Trades 
Union Congress at Plymouth a month earlier. 
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The following Resolution was also submitted to the Edinburgh Con- 
ference, on behalf of the Amalgamated Engineering Union: 

“That this Conference calls for the adoption of a policy which will 
unify all political bodies engaged in working-class propaganda, and re- 
move all obstacles which at present stand in the way of complete unity. 

“It views with dismay the widespread preparations for war and the 
increasing tendencies towards Fascism. 

“Believing that the present division and conflict between the various 
sections of the working-class movement is a negation of the principles of 
Socialism and a hindrance to its progress, the Conference instructs the 
Nadonal Executive Committee immediately to meet representatives of all 
working-class bodies to bring about a United Front.’ ” 

To this the following Amendment was moved on behalf of the 
South-East Essex Divisional Labour Party: 

“That this Conference instructs the National Executive Committee to 
take all practicable steps to mobilise the support of all peace-loving and 
democradc citizens in the struggle for peace and the fight against Fascism.’’ 

After discussion, the Amendment was defeated by 1,933,000 votes to 
190,000, and the Resoludon was defeated by 1,805,000 to 435,000. 

No single proposal has ever received such frequent consideradon, nor 
been more repeatedly and emphadcally repudiated by Annual Confer- 
ences of the Party. 

It is the duty of the Nadonal Execudve Committee to give effect 
between Annual Conferences to Conference decisions. It cannot, there- 
fore, remain inaedve in view of recent events. 

THE SOOAUST LEAGUE AND THE "UNTIED FRONT' 

Within a few weeks of the Edinburgh Conference, negodadons were 
begun by the Socialist League, an afiiliated organisadon, with the Com- 
munist Party and the Independent Labour Party for the purpose of 
inidadng a so-called “Unity Campaign’’ on the lines specifically con- 
demned by that Conference. Later, the terms of an agreement were 
drawn up and arrangements made for their simultaneous submission 
to the three organisadons concerned. It was this circumstance which led 
the Nadonal Execudve Committee to issue an “Appeal to the Movement 
for Party Loyalty" on January 12 last [1932]. 

A Special Conference of die Socialist League opened in London on 
January 16. The leaders of the League contend^ that the proposed 
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“Unity Campaign” would not invalidate the League’s condnued affilia- 
tion to the Labour Party. When this was challenged and proved to be 
inaccurate, the leaders of the League claimed and secured support for 
their proposals as a vote of confidence in their leadership. 

The National Executive Committee, therefore, on January 27, issued 
the following Statement, a copy of which was sent to the Socialist 
League: 

“The National Executive Qimmittee of the Labour Party regrets that 
the Socialist League has taken action which its National Council must 
have known would be contrary to the cause of unity in the ranks of 
Labour, and would render the League ineligible for continued affiliation 
to the Labour Party, especially having regard to the statement on Patty 
loyalty issued hy the Executive dated January 12, 1937. 

“The National Executive Committee resolves that the Socialist League, 
having aaed at a Special Conference on January 16-17, 1937, on the 
recommendation of its National Council in direct defiance of Labour 
Party Conference decisions, be disafEliated from the Labour Party, na- 
tionally and locally. 

"The National Executive Committee appeals to all members of the 
Socialist League who are loyal to the Labour Party to recognise the new 
situation created by the Socialist League decision, and to continue their 
work for Socialism through the Labour Party.” 

S. 

Against this decision the Socialist League protested, but proceeded 
with the “Unity Campaign” ip association with the Communist Party 
and the IXi-P., without any reference to the views of the Constituency 
Parties in the areas where meetings were held, or to the opinions of 
Labour Members representing some of these Constituencies in Parlia- 
ment, or of Labour Candidates, who had been selected to fight others.- 
Owing to the imminence of the County Council Elections throughout 
the country, the National Executive Committee deferred further de- 
cision on the matter until its March meeting. 

THE CHOICE OF LOYALTIES 

At that meeting the National Executive Committee, in view of the 
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for me mbership of die Party. It also decided that Annual Conference 
He cisinns regarding united action with the Communist Party shall be 
applied. 

These decisions have been taken with the greatest reluctance, but 
unless a small minority is to be permitted to defy the will of the 
majority, there is no alternative. 

The Co mmun ist Party claims to be “a voluntary organisation based 
on iron discipline,” demanding “unbounded loyalty to the Party” as the 
chief characteristic of its membership. It takes not only its money, but 
also its orders from Moscow and must obey them slavishly. Mr. Harry 
Pollitt, at the “Unity Campaign” meeting in London on April 3, stated: 
"It is said I take my orders from Stalin. I plead guilty.” 

The Labour Party has never exercised an iron discipline nor does it 
demand unthinking loyalty. It encourages free discussion and it has 
been tolerant in its fellowship. It seeks a loyalty to its general princi- 
ples, based on understanding and democratic consent. In this particular 
case, the National Executive Committee has not acted hastily, but only 
after its appeal for loyalty has been completely disregarded. 

OUR WORK lOR TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 

Acting on an undertaking given at the Edinburgh Conference, the 
National Executive Committee has just published an immediate Pro- 
gramme of practical measures which a Labour Government with an 
effective majority would endeavour to carry into law within the life- 
time of a single Parliament 

This “Short Programme" has already received wide publicity and 
support, and it is intended to concentrate our propaganda upon it 
during the coming months, both by the issue of further literature and 
by a nadon-wide Campaign of Demonstrations and Conferences. 

' To this work the National Executive Committee calls on all Party 
members to contribute dieir individual and collective efforts. It calls 
for a real, and not a sham, unity. The real United Front is that of the 
Socialist, Trade Union, and Co-operative Movements. 

It is the duty and privilege of Party members through their Trade 
Unions, their Coiutituency and Local Parties, their Women’s Sections, 
their Leagues of Youth, and their Co-operative Societies, to help to win 
the British people for Socialism, for Democracy, and for Peace, to con- 
quer political power and to drive the present Government from office. 

It is a matter for deep regret that some members of the Party, instead 
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of concentrating all their efforts on this great work, have preferred to 
embark on a disruptive campaign, which distracts the attention of the 
Movement and diverts valuable dmi and energy from more important 
tasks. 

The National Executive Committee hopes that, even now, these 
members will abandon this campaign and will loyally join in the con- 
structive activities of the Party. If not, the Party must go forward 
without them. 

(For the National Executive Committee.) 

J. S. Middletok, 

Jantiory, 1937 Secretary. 

b, THE BOUPNEMOUTH CONFERENCE VOTES UPHOLDING THE VIEWS 
OP THE NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEB. 1937 

THE CHAIRMAN [of the Bournemouth Conference]**: The 
question of the United Front arises on the Annual Report of the Execu- 
tive, pages 25 to 28 [of the Conference Report], with which has to be 
read Appendix VII.** By way of a reminder, may I say in regard to 
the Report, beginning on page 25 and ending on page 28, that in this 
section there are two sections— one of which relates to the action of the 
Executive in regard to the Socialist League— and the second to the 
re-a&mation of policy regarding the United Front If anyone desires 
to move the reference back of these sections he should open the debate 
in that way. We should have a debate common to those two sections 
and at the end, if a motion to refer back is proposed, we should take two 
votes, one on the section relating to the Socialist League and the other 
regarding the United Front policy. 


(At the end of the debate) a Card Vote was taken on the motion for 
the reference back of the paragraphs relating to the Socialist League^ 


which resulted as follows: — 

For the Reference Back 373,000 

Against the Reference Back 1,730,000 


The motion was thereupon declared lost 

A Card Vote was then taken on the reference back of the remaining 
paragraphs, including the following sentence: 

** The chairman waa Mr. Hugh Dalton. — Ed. 

** Appmidix VH it the idection quoted ai 'V of this Document.^ — Ed, 
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"This section of the Report, if adopted by the Annual Conference, 
will be accepted as a reaffirmation of the Party's rejection of the 
United Front policy as previously recorded at the Southport and 
Edinburgh Conferences" 

The voting resulted as follows: — 

For the Reference Back. 331,000 

Against the Reference Back 2,116,000 

The Motion was thereupon declared lost. 


94. PROHIBITION OF POLITICAL UNIFORMS AND SEMI-MILITARY 
ORGANIZATIONS, DECEMBER IB, 1936 (Extracts) 


A growing number of political street fights in London and other cities 
led to the passage of an act, effective from January 1, 1937, prohibiting the 
wearing of paUtieal uniforms, such as the blac\shirt, and the formation of 
semi-military organizations. 


Ir--(l) Subject as hereinafter provided, any person who in any public 
place or at any public meeting wears uniform signifying his association 
with any political organisation or with the promotion of any political 
object shall be guilty of an ofience: 

Provided that, if ^e chief officer of police is satisfied that the wearing 
of any such uniform as aforesaid on any ceremonial, anniversary, or 
other special occasion will not be likely to involve risk of public dis- 
order, he may, with the consent of a Secretary of State, by order permit 
the wearing of such uniform on that occasion either absolutely or sub- 
ject to such conditions as may be specified in the order. 


2^(1) If the members or adherents of any association of persons, 
whether incorporated or not, arer- 

(a) organised or trained or equipped for the purpose of enabling 

The Puhlie Order Act, 1936, in The PuUie Generd Acts [o£ Great Britain] 1936-37, 
vol. Ill, Council of Law Beporting, London, 1938, pp, 60-67. 
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them to be employed in usurping the functions of the police 
or of the armed forces of the Crown; or 
(Jb) organised and trained or organised and equipped either for 
the purpose of enabling them to be employed for the use or 
display of physical force in promoting any political object, or in 
such manner as to arouse reasonable apprehension that they 
are organised and either trained or equipped for that purpose; 
then any person who takes part in the control or management of the 
association, or in so organising or training as aforesaid any members or 
adherents thereof, shall be guilty of an offence under this section: . . . 

(2) No prosecution shall be instituted under this section without 
the consent of the Attorney-General. 


(6) Nothing in this section shall be construed as prohibiting the 
employment of a reasonable number of persons as stewards to assist in 
the preservation of order at any public meeting held upon private prem- 
ises, or the making of arrangements for that purpose or the instruction 
of the persons to be so employed in their lawful dutjes as stewards, or 
their being furnished with badges or other distinguishing signs. 

3^(1) If the chief officer of police, having regard to the time or place 
at which and the circumstances in which any public procession is taking 
place and to the route taken or proposed to be taken by the procession, 
has reasonable ground for apprehending that the procession may occa- 
sion serious public disorder, he may give directions imposing upon the 
persons organising or taking part in the procession such conditions as 
appear to him necessary for the preservation of public order, including 
conditions prescribing the route to be taken by the procession and con- 
ditions prohibiting the procession from entering any public place speci- 
fied in the directions: 

Provided that no conditions restricting the display of flags, banners, 
or emblems shall be imposed under this subsection except such as are 
reasonably necessary to prevent risk of a breach of the peace. 


— (1) Any person who, while present at any public meeting or on 
the occasion of any public procession, has with him any offensive 
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weapon, otherwise than in pursuance of lawful authority, shall be guilty 
of an offence. . , . 

• • • • • 

5<— Any person who in any public place or at any public meeting uses 
threatening,' abusive or insulting words or behaviour with intent to pro- 
voke a breach of the peace or whereby a breach of the peace is likely to 
be occasioned, shall be guilty of an offence. 


7.’. . . (3) A constable may without warrant arrest any person 
reasonably suspected by him to he committing an offence under section 
one, four or five of this Act. 


10. . . . (3) This Act shall come into operation on the first day of 
January nineteen hundred and thirty-seven. 


95-96. The Abdication of Edward VIII 

95. RENUNCIATION OP THE THRONE BY EDWARD VIH. 
DECEMBER 10, 1936 


Ofi December 10, 1936, King Edward VIH renounced the throne to which 
he Had succeeded upon the death (January 20, 1936) of his father, George V. 
The abdication was brought about by serious differences of view between 
the hfng and his ministers, particularly Premier Stanley Baldwin. The dis- 
pute, which in the opinion of many was based upon the h}n^s alleged desire 
to participate actively in governmental affairs, was brought to a crisis by 
Edward's wish to marry morganatieally a twice-divorced woman of Ameri- 
ean birth. The royal letter of abdication was read to the House of Commons 
by the Spea\er. 


The PRIME MINISTER (Mr. Baldwin) at the Bar, acquainted the 
House that he had a Messa^ from His Majesty the King to this House, 
^gned by His Majesty’s own hand. And he presented the same to the 
House, and it was read out by Mr. Speaker as foQoweth, aU the Members 
of the House being uncove^. 

** Great Britain, Farliamentary Vebaes, House of Commons, vol. 318, pg. 2175-2176. 
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Members of the House of Commons, 


Fort Belved^r^ 

Sunningdale, 

Berkshire. 


After long and anxious consideration, I have determined to renounce 
the Throne to which I succeeded on the death of My father, and I am 
now communicating this. My final and irrevocable decision. Realising 
as I do the gravity of this step, I can only hope that I shall have the 
unders ta n d in g of My peoples in the decision I have taken and the 
reasons which have led Me to take it. I will not enter now into My 
private feelings, but I would beg that it should be remembered that the 
burden which constantly rests upon the shoulders of a Sovereign is so 
heavy that it can only be borne in circumstances different from those 
in which I now find Myself. I conceive that I am not overlooking the 
duty that rests on Me to place in the forefront the public interest, when 
I declare that I am conscious that I can no longer discharge this heavy 
task with efficiency or with satisfaction to Myself. 

I have accordingly this morning executed an Instrument of Abdica- 
tion in the terms foiiowing^- 


"I, Edward VIII,.of Great Britain, Ireland, and the British Domin- 
ions beyond die Seas, King, Emperor of Incha, do hereby declare My 
irrevocable determination to renounce the Throne for Myself and 
for my descendants, and My desire that effect should be given to this 
Instrument of Abdication immediately. 

In token whereof I have hereunto set My hand this tenth day of 
December, nineteen hundred and thirty-six, in the presence of the 
witnesses whose signatures are subscribed. 

(Signed) Edwaw R. I. 

My execution of this Instrument has been wimessed by My three 
brothers. Their Royal Highnesses the Duke of York, the Duke of 
Gloucester and the Duke of Kent. 

I deeply appreciate the spirit which has actuated the appeals which 
have been made to Me to take a different dedsbn, and I have, before 
reaching My final* determination, most fully pondered over them. But 
My mind is made up. Moreover, further delay cannot but be most 
injurious to the peoples whom I have tried to serve as Prince of Wales 
and as King and whose future happiness and prosperity are the constant 
wish of My heart. 
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I take My leave of them in the confident hope that the course which 
I have thought it right to follow is that which is best for the stability 
of the Throne and Empire and the happiness of My peoples. I am 
deeply sensible of the consideration which they have always extended 
to Me both before and after My accession to the Throne and which I 
know they will extend in full measure to My successor. 

I am most anxious that there should be no delay of any kind in giving 
effect to the Instrument which I have executed and that all necessary 
steps should be taken immediately to secure that My lawful successor, 
My brother, His Royal Highness, the Duke of York, should ascend the 
Throne. 

Edward R. I. 

96. THE DECLARATION OF ABDICATION ACT, 1936 


A law giving effect to the letter of abdication of King Edward Vlll was 
passed on December 11, 1936. The throne thereupon went to Edwards 
brother, the Du\e of Yorl^j who was crowned George VI on May 12, 1937, 


AN ACT TO GIVE EFFECT TO HIS MAJESTY’S DECLASA'nON OF 
ABDICATIONi AND FOR PURPOSES CONNECTED THEREWITH. 

[11th DECEMBER 1936.] 

WHEREAS His Majesty by His Royal Message of the tenth day of 
December in this present year has been pleased to declare that He is 
irrevocably determined to renounce the Throne for Himself and His 
descendants, and has for that purpose executed the Instrument of Abdi- 
cation set out in the Schedule to this Act, and has signified His desire 
that effect thereto should J3e given immediately; 

And whereas, following upon the communicatbn to His Dominions 
of His Majesty’s said declaration and desire, the Dominion of Canada 
pursuant to the provisions of section four of the Statute of Westminster, 
1931, has requested and consented to the enactment of this Act, and the 
Commonwealth of Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand, and the 
Union of South Africa have assented thereto: 

Be it therefore enacted by the ELing’s most Excellent Majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority 
of the same, as follows 

1.^(1) Immediately upon the Royal Assent being signified to this 


** The PuUie Generct Acts [of Gieat Britain], 1936-1937, London, 1937, pp. 9-10. 
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Act the Instrument of Abdication executed by His present Majesty 
on the tenth day of December, nineteen hundred and thirty-six, set out 
in the Schedule to this Act, shall have effect, and thereupon His 
Majesty shall cease to be King and there shall be a demise of the 
Crown, and accordingly the member of the Royal Family then next 
in succession to the Throne shall succeed thereto and to all the rights, 
privileges, and dignities thereunto belon^ng. 

(2) His Majesty, His issue, if any, and the descendants of that 
issue, shall not after His Majesty’s abdication have any right, title or 
interest in or to the succession to the Throne, and section one of the 
Act of Settlement shall be construed accordingly. 

(3) The Royal Marriages Act, 1772, shall not apply to His Majesty 
after His abdication nor to the issue, if any, of His Majesty or the 
descendants of that issue. 

2. This Act may be cited as His Majesty’s Declaration of Abdication 
Act, 1936. 

SCHEDULE. 

I, Edward the Eighth, of Great Britain, Ireland, and the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas, King, Emperor of India, do hereby declare 
My irrevocable determination to renounce the Throne for Myself and 
for My descendants, and My desire that effect should be given to this 
Instrument of Abdication imniediately. 

In token whereof I have hereunto set My hand this tenth day of 
December, nineteen hundred and thirty-six, in the presence of the 
witnesses whose signatures are subscribed. 

Edward R. I. 

Signed at Fort Belvedere 
in the presence of 
Albert. 

Henry. 

George. 

97. SPEECH ON FOREIGN POLICY BY NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN 

(Extracts) 


The Conservauve Neville Chamberhdn, who too\ office as premier in 
May 1937, hoped to bring lasting peace to Europe through the friendly 
co-operation of Great Britain, Prance, Germany, and Italy. Upon the resigna- 

^ Great Britain, Pttrtiameuttary Debates, House tf Commons, February 21, 1938, vol. 
332, pp. 53-54, 64. 
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tion of his foreign secretary, Anthony Eden, in February 1938 — because of 
the latter's opposition to a policy which involved making increasing con- 
cessions to the demands of the dictatoriMy-controUed states — Chamberlain 
felt it incumbent upon him to explain his views to parliament. 


In order that the House may have before it as complete a picture as 
possible of the events which have led up to the present situation [the 
resignation of Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden], I must ask for dieir 
indulgence while I endeavour to state once again my own views upon 
certain aspects of foreign policy— views which have never altered, and 
which have been shared by all my colleagues. On a former occasion I 
described that policy as being based upon three principles — ^Brst, on the 
protection of British interests and die lives of British nationals; sec- 
ondly, on the maintenance of peace, and, as far as we can influence it, 
the settlement of difFerences by peaceful means and not by force; and, 
thirdly, the promotion of friendly relations with other nations who are 
willing to reciprocate our friendly feelings and who will keep those 
rules of international conduct without which there can be neither 
security nor stability. 

It is not enough to lay down general principles. If we truly desire 
peace, it is, in my opinion, necessary to make a sustained effort to 
ascertain, and if possible remove, the causes which threaten peace and 
which now, -for many months, have kept Europe in a state of tension 
an^ anxiety. There is another fact which points in the same direction. 
We are in this country now engaged upon a gigantic scheme of 
rearmament which most of us believe to be essential to the maintenance 
of peace. Other countries are doing the same. Indeed, we were the 
last of the nations to rearm, but this process of general rearmament has 
been forced upon us all, because every country is afraid to disarm lest 
it should fall a vicdm to some .armed neighbour. 1 recognise the force 
of that hard fact, but I have never ceased publicly to deplore what seems 
to me a senseless waste of money, for which everyone will have to pay 
dearly, if they are not paying for it already. I cannot believe d^t, 
with a litde good will and determination, it is not possible to remove 
genuine grievances and to clear away suspicions which may be en- 
tirely unfounded. 

For these reasons, then, my colleagues and I have been anxious to 
find some opportunity of entering upon conversations with the two 
European countries with which we have been at variance, namely. 
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Germany and Italy, in order that we might find out whether there was 
any common ground on which we might build up a general scheme of 
appeasement in Europe. . . . 


The peace of Europe must depend upon the attitude of the four 
major Powers — Germany, Italy, France and ourselves. For ourselves, 
we are linked to France by common ideals of democracy, of liberty and 
Parliamentary government. France need not fear that the resignation 
of my right hon. Friend upon this issue signifies any departure from 
the policy of the closest friendship with France of which he has been 
such a distinguished exponent. I count myself as firm a friend of 
France as my right hon. Friend. The difference between him and me 
will never mean that there is any difference between us about our rela- 
tions with France. On the other side we find Italy and Germany linked 
by affinities of oudook and in the forms of their government. The ' 
question that we have to think of is this: Are we to allow these two 
pairs of nations to go on glowering at one another across the frontier,- 
allowing the feeling between the two sides to become more and more 
embittered, until at last the barriers are broken down and the conflict 
begins which many think would mean the end of civilisation? Or can 
we bring them to an understanding of one another’s aims and objects, 
and to such discussion as may lead to a final settlement? If we can do 
that, if we can bring these four nations into friendly discussion, into a 
settling of their diffierences, we shall have saved the peace of Eutope 
for a generation. . . . 

98. THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE OF 1926 ON INTER-IMPERIAL 
RELATIONS « 


The rdations between Great Britain' and her dominitms were gready 
altered as a result of the exigencies of the World War, the dependence of the 
mother country on the help of her colonies, the independent signature of the 
peace treaties by the dominions, and their full-fledged membership in the 
League of Nations. Then, in the post-war years, the dominiotts from time 
to time performed acts, such as the signature of bilateral treaties with other 

^Impend Conferetiee, 1926. Summary of Proceedings. Presented to Pariiament by 
Command of His Mafesw, November, 1926, Cmd. 2768, His Majeity's Statioiiei; Office, 
Lpndon, 1926, pp. 13-15. ■ 
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states, which obviously came within the category of sovereign powers. The 
Imperial Conference of 1926, in a document Xnown as the Balfour Report, 
affirmed this new dominion status in princifde, but it remained for later 
actutd legislation (See Document No. 99) to give legal force to the views 
there expressed. 


REPOST OF INTER-IMPERIAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE. 

I. iNTRcmucnoN. 

We were appointed at the meeting of the Imperial Ginference on the 
25th October, 1926, to investigate ail the questions on the Agenda a£Fect> 
ing Inter-Imperial Relations. Our discussions on these questions have 
been long and intricate. We found, on examination, drat they involved 
consideration of fundamental principles affecting the relations of the 
various parts of the British Empire inter se, as well as the relations of 
each part to foreign countries. For such examination the time at our 
disposal has been all too short. Yet we hope that we may have laid a 
foundation on which subsequent Conferences may build. 

II. STATUS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND THE DOMINIONS. 

The Committee are of opinion that nothing would be gained by 
attempting to lay down a Constitution for the British Empire. Its 
widely scattered parts have very difierent characteristics, very difierent 
histories, and are at very di^ent stages of evolution; while, considered 
as a 'whole, it defies classification and bears no real resemblance to any 
other political organization which now exists or has ever yet been tried. 

There is however, one most important element in it which, from a 
strictly constitutional point of view, has now, as regards all vital mat- 
ters, reached its full development— we refer to the group of self- 
governing communities composed of Great Britain and the Dominions. 
Their position and mutual relation may be readily defined. They are 
autonomous Communities within the British Empire, equd in status, 
in no way subordinate one to another in any aspect of their domestic 
or external affairs, though united by a common allegiance to the Crown 
and freely associated as members of the British Commonwecdth of 
NaUons. 

A foreigner endeavour!]^ to understand the true diaracter of the 
British Empire by the aid of this formula abne would be tempted to 
tbink that it was devised rather to make mutual' interference impossible 
than to make mutual co-operation easy. 
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Such a criticism, however, completely ignores the historic situation. 
The rapid evolution of the Oversea I^minions during the last fifty 
years has involved many complicated adjustments of old political ma- 
chinery to changing conditions. The tendency towards equality of 
status was both right and inevitable. Geographical and other conditions 
made this impossible of attainment by the way of federation. The only 
alternative was by the way of autonomy; and along this road it has 
been steadily sought. Every self-governing member of the Empire is 
now the master of its desdny. In fact, if not always in form, it is subject 
to no compulsion whatever. 

But no account, however accurate, of the negadve relations in which 
Great Britain and the Dominions stand to each other can do more than 
express a pordon of the truth. The Bridsh Empire is not founded upon 
negadons. It depends essentially, if not formally, on posidve ideals. 
Free insdtudons are its life-blood. Free co-operation is its instrument. 
Peace, security, and progress are among its objects. Aspects of all these 
great themes have been discussed at the present Conference; excellent 
results have been thereby obtained. And, though every Dominion is 
now, and must always remain, the sole judge of the nature and extent 
of its co-operadon, no common cause will, in our opinion, be thereby 
imperilled. 

l^uality of status, so far as Britain and the Dominbns are concerned, 
is thus the root principle governing our Inter-Imperial Reladons. But 
the principles of equality and similarity, appropriate to status, do not 
universally extend to function. Here we require something more than 
immutable dogmas. For example, to deal with quesdons of diplomacy 
and quesdons of defence, we require also flexible machinery— machinery 
which can, from dme to time, be adapted to the changing circumstances 
of the world. This subject also has occupied our attendon. The rest of 
this Report will show how we have endhavoured not only 'to state 
polidcal theory, but to apply it to our common needs. 

99. THE STATUTE OF WESTMINSTER, DECEMBER 11. 1931 « 


A committee representing Great Britain and the dominions teas appointed 
in 1929 to report on a method for making le^d the new status toward which 
the dominions had been moving in recent years. The Imperial Conference 

** The PiMie Generd Aeu of Great Britain, 1932, Council of Law Repottiiig, Lon- 
don. 1933. pp. 13-17. 
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of 1930 accepted the report which this committee eventually rendered and 
soon thereafter the necessary steps were ta\en in each dominion to give it 
the force of law. The passage of the Statute of Westminster by the British 
Parliament in December 1931 competed the legalization of the new com- 
monweidth relationship. 


Whereas the delegates of flis Majesty’s Governments in the United 
Kingdom, the Dominion of Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, 
the Dominion of New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, the Irish 
Free State and Newfoundland, at Imperial Conferences holden at 
Westminster in the years of our Lord nineteen hundred and twenty-six 
and nineteen hundred and thirty did concur in making the declarations 
and resolutions set forth in the Reports of the said Conferences: 

'And whereas it is meet and proper to set out by way of preamble to 
this Act that, inasmuch as the Crown is the symbol of the free associa- 
tion of the members of the British Commonwealth of Nations, and as 
they are united by a common allegiance to the Crown, it would be in 
accord with the established constitutional position of all the members 
of the Commonwealth in reladbn to one another that any alteration in 
the law touching the Succession to the Throne or the Royal Style and 
Titles shall hereafter require the assent as well of the Parliaments of 
all the Dominions as of the Parliament of the United Kingdom: 

And whereas it is in accord with the established constitutional posi- 
tion that no law hereafter made by the Parliament of the United lUng- 
dom shall extend to any of the said Dominions as part of the law of 
that Dominion otherwise than at the request and with the consent of 
that Dominion: 

And whereas it is necessary for the ratifying, confirming and estab- 
lishing of certain of the said declarations and resolutions of the said 
Conferences that a law be made and enaaed in due form by authority 
of the Unifed Kingdom: 

And whereas the Dominion of Canada, the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, the Dominion of New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, the 
Irish Free State and Newfoundland have severally requested and con- 
sented to die submission of a measure to the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom for making such provision vnth regard to the matters afore- 
said as is hereafter in this Act contained: 

Now, therefore, be it enacted by the King’s most Excellent Majesty 
by apd with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
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poral, and G)mmons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, as follows: — 

1. In this Act the expression “Dominion” means any of the follow- 
ing Dominions, that is to say, the Dominion of .Canada, the Common- 
wealth of. Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand, the Union of South 
Africa, the Irish Free State and Newfoundland. 

li — (1) The Colonial Laws Validity Act, 1865, shall not apply to any 
law made after the commencement of this Act by the Parliament of a 
Dominion. 

(2) No law and no provision of any law made after the com- 
mencement of this Act by the Parliament of a Dominion shall be void 
or inoperative on the ground that it is repugnant to the law of England, 
or to die provisions of any existing or future Act of Par liament of the 
United Kingdom, or to any order, rule or regulation made under any 
such Act, and the powers of the Parliament of a Dominion shall include 
the power to repeal or amend any such Act, order, rule or reguladon 
in so far as the same is part of the law of the Dominion. 

3. It is hereby declared and enacted that the Par liamen t of a Do- 
minion has full power to make laws having extra-territorial operation. 

4. No Act of Parliament of the United Kingdom passed after the 
commencement of this Act shall extend or be deemed to extend, to a 
Dominion as part of the law of that Dominion, unless it is expressly 
declared in that Act that that Dominion has requested, and consented 
to, the enactment thereof. 

5. Without prejudice to the generality of the foregoing provisions 
of this Act, sections seven hundred and thirty-live and seven hundred 
and thirty-six of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, shall be construed 
as though reference therein to the Legislature of a British possession 
did not include reference to the Parliament of a Dominion, 

6. Without prejudice to the generality of the foregoing provisions 
of this Act, section four of the Colonial Courts of Admiralty Act, 1890 
(which requites certain laws to be reserved for die signification of His 
Majesty’s pleasure or to contain a suspending clause), and so much of 
section seven of that Act as requires the approval of His Majesty in 
Council to any rules of Court for reguladng die praedee and procedure 
of a Colonial Court of Admiralty, shall cease to have effect in any 
Dominion as from the commencement of this Act. 

7< — (1) Nothing in this Act shall be deemed to apply to the repeal, 
amendment or alteration of the Bridsh North American Acts, 1867 to 
1930, or any order, rule or reguladon made thereunder. 
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(2) The provisions of section two of this Act shall extend to laws 
made by any of the Provinces of Canada and to the powers of the legis' 
latufes of such Provinces. 

(3) The powers conferred by this Act upon the Parliament of 
Canada or upon the legislatures of the Provinces shall be restricted'tp 
the enactment of laws in relation to matters within the competence of 
the Parliament of Canada or of any of the legislatures of the Provinces 
respectively. 

& Nothing in this Act shall be deemed to confer any power to repeal 
or alter the Constitution or the Constitution Act of the Commonwealth 
of Australia or the Constitution Act of the Dominion of New Zealand 
otherwise than in accordance with the law existing before the com- 
mencement of this Act. 

9. — (1) Nothing in this Act shall be deemed to authorise the Parlia- 
ment of the Commonwealth of Australia to make laws on any matter 
within the authority of the Sutes of Australia, not being a matter 
within the authority of the Parliament or Government of the Common- 
wealth of Australia. 

(2) Nothing in this Act shall be deemed to require the concur- 
rence of the Parliament or Government of the Commonwealth of 
Australia in any law made by the Parliament of the United Kingdom 
with respect to any matter within the authority of the States of Austra- 
lia, not being a matter within the authority of the Parliament or Gov- 
ernment of the Commonwealth of Australia, in any case vthere it 
would have been in accordance with the constitutional practice existing 
before the commencement of this Act that the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom should make that law without such concurrence. 

(3) In the applicadon of this Act to the Commonwealth of 
Australia the request and consent referred to in section four shall mean 
the request and consent of the Parliament and Government of the 
Commonwealth. 

lOd — (1) None of the following secdons of this Act, that is to say, sec- 
dons two, three, four, five and dx, shall extend to a Dominion to which 
this secdon applies as part of the law of that Dominion, unless that 
secdon is adopted by the Parliament of the Dominion, and any Act of 
that Parliament adopdng any secdon of this Act may provide that the 
adoption shall have e&ct either from the commencement of this Act 
or from such later date as is specified in the adopdng Act. 

(2) The Parliament of any such Dominion as aforesaid may at 
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any time revoke the adoption of any section referred to in subsection 
(1) of this section. 

(3) The Dominions to which this section applies are the Com- 
monwealth of Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand and New- 
foundland. 

11. Notwithstanding anything in the Interpretation Act, 1889, the 
expression “Colony” shall not, in any Act of the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom passed after the commencement of this Act, include 
a Dominion or any Province or State forming part of a Dominion. 

12. This Act may be cited as the Statute of Westminster, 1931. 

100. POSSIBILITIES OF MIGRATION FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM 
TO THE DOMINIONS “ 


The continued seriousness oj the economic situation in Great Britain' and 
the desire to bind the commonwealth more closely together for defense pur- 
poses led to the appointment in February 1936 of an Oversea Settlement 
Board (headed by the Marquess of Hartington who, in May 1938, suc- 
ceeded to the title of Du\e of Devonshire) to consider specific proposals for 
schemes of migration within the empire. The report of the board contains 
(p. 7} a table showing the number of Migrants of British Nationality from 
the United Kingdom to other parts of the British Empire from 1913 
through 1937, For each year from 1931 through 1937 there was a balance 
inward to the United Kingdom. 


SUMMARY. 

99. The problem before us is how to strengthen the Empire by 
means of migration from the United SLingdom to the oversea Do- 
minions.^^ It is both a difficult and an urgent problem, and it can only 
bd solved if the Governments and peoples concerned realize its impor- 
tance and are prepared to co-operate wholeheartedly in the measures 
necessary for its solution. . . . 

100. The problem is also one of importance in view of the interest 

Repot of the Oversea Settlement Board, May 1938. Presented by the Secretary of 
State for Dominion Affairs to PaHiament by Command of Hit Majesty, fane 1938, Cmd, 
5766, Hii Majeity'i Stationery Office, London, 1938, pp. 34-38, 

*^Tlie term “Dominions" is used in this report to indude Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and the Union of South Africa. — Ed, 
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shown throughout the world in die development of the less closely 
setded countries. . . . 

, 101. Although the population possibilities of the oversea Dominions 
are often exaggerated we have assumed as a legitimate hypothesis that 
each is capable of suppordng a substandally larger population than at 
present. 

102. We believe that the full development of the oversea Domin- 
ions . . . will add weight not only to the influence of each of the 
Dominions in which it takes place but also to that of the Bridsh Com- 
monwealth as a whole in the councils of the world. This development 
should be brought about so far as possible by people of Bridsh stock. 

103. Both in the United Kingdom and the Dominions the birth rate 
of the Bridsh stock shows a downward trend and the population is- 
growing older in its composidon. The seriousness of this situation is 
obvious from the point of view of the social and economic life of the 
coihmunity and of defence. 

104. Migradon from the United Kingdom to the oversea Dominions 
since 1919, despite a large measure of State assistance, has never ap- 
proached in volume that of the years prior to 1914, and from 1931 
onwards the inward has exceeded the outward movement. 


106. The unfavourable economic condidons which have discouraged 
migradon in recent years appear to be passing away but the progress 
made towards a renewal of migration has not thus Jar been commen- 
surate with the improvement in economic conditions. . . . 

107. The posidon of the oversea Dominions as reladvely thinly popu- 
lated areas facing a highly compeddve vrorld demands that the natural 
increase of population should be supplemented by immigradon, and 
acdon should be taken without bss of dme while the United Kingdom 
is sdll able to supply migrants. It can no bnger be assumed as axiomatic 
that the migradon of large numbers of persons from the United 
Kingdom to the Dominions is in the interests of the United Kingdom, 
if those interests could be considered in isoladon from those of the 
Dominbns. Even now, it is only from the point of view of the 
strengthening of the Empire as a whole that the encouragement of 
migratbn from the United Kingdom can be justified. . . . 

108. It folbws that if the Dominions are to obtain the United 
Kingdom migrants whom they need it lies with them to create the 
condidons which will attract such migrants, and to co-operate in meas- 
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ures for enabling new migrants to take advantage of the opportunities 
which await them overseas. 

109. We recognize that, having regard to the nature of population 
trends, both in the United Kingdom and in the Dominions, it may be 
desirable that the growth of British stock in the Dominions from 
natural increase and migration should be supplemented by a carefully 
regulated flow of other immigrant; of assimilable types. 

110. A regular flow of migration will require full co-operation and 
partnership between participating countries. A planned policy will be 
essential. The burden of any financial assistance to encourage migration 
should be equitably shared. 


113. A greater measure of planned co-operation than has existed 
in the past is in our opinion desirable if full advantage is to be taken of 
the opportunities afforded by industrial expansion in the Dominions 
for the absorpdon of migrants from this country. It seems to us desirable 
that there should exist in the Dominions, in so far as it docs not exist 
already, machinery through which the current needs of the Dominbns 
for specific types of workers may be ascertained as precisely as possible 
and through which these needs may be correlated with the supply 
available in this country. 


115. As regards specific methods of migration, our view is that finan- 
dal 'assistance should not be given, save in very exceptional circum- 
stances, to schemes of land settlement and devcloptnent, but that reliance 
should be placed primarily upon "infiltration.” A process of infiltration 
can most effectively be fadlitated by the nomination system whereby 
persons resident in the United Kingdom may be nominated by indi- 
viduals or approved organizations overseas for the grant of assisted 
passages. . . . Facilities for the migration of single women are espe- 
cially important. 


117. ... we favour the establishment under appropriate conditions 
of reduced passage rates which while bringing the cost of the passage 
within the reach of the average person desiring to proceed overseas yet 
leave the setder on arrival overseas within the category of an unassisted 
immigrant. 

118. Everything possible should be done to familiarize the populadon 
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of this country with the Dominions and the conditions of life overseas, 
for example, by giving greater prominence to Empire subjects in the 
cprricula of schools and by making an increased use of such media as 
films. Any means of bringing about closer intercourse between the 
various parts of the Empire should be encouraged, e. g., by the cheap- 
ening of methods of communication, the .encouragement of visits by 
representative United Kingdom workers to the Dominions and of 
representative Dominion workers to the United Kingdom, organized 
visits or temporary exchanges of school children, teachers and others, 
and reduction in the cost of return tickets between this country and 
the Dominions. 

101. PROCLAMATION dP THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT OF 
AN IRISH REPUBUC, 1916 “» 


Irish discontent with British rule crystallized in 1916 in a totalled 
Easter Rebellion. The uprising was mainly the wor\ of a society l^nown 
as Sinn Fein (“We Ourselves") which, originally founded to improve the 
welfare of the Irish masses and foster Irish national sentiment, had recently 
become thoroughly identified with the republican movement. On Easter 
Monday, April 24, 1916, Sinn Feiners seized some public buBdings in Dublin 
and issued the following proclamation from Liberty Hall. The rebellion 
was put down with severity. 


POBLACHT NA H EIREANN. 

THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT 
OF THE 
IRISH REPUBUC 
TO THE PEOPLE OF IRELAND. 

IRISHMEN AND IRISHWOMEN: In the name of God and of 
the dead generations from which she receives her old tradidon of 
nationhood, Ireland, through us, summons her children to her flag and 
strikes for her freedom. 

Having organised and trained her manhood through her secret revo- 
lutionary organisation, the Irish Republican Brotherhood, and through 

** F. P. Jones, History of the Sinn Fein Movement and the Irish SebeBion of 1916, 
P. J, Kenedy & Sons, New York, 1917, lediiced facsimile following page 284. Reprinted 
by permission of the publisher. 
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her open military organisations, the Irish Volunteers and the Irish 
Citizen Army, having patiently perfected her discipline, having reso- 
lutely waited for the right moment to reveal itself, she now seizes that 
moment, and, supported by her exiled children in America and by gal- 
lant allies in Europe, but relying in the first on her own strength, she 
strikes in full confidence of victory. 

We declare the right of the people of Ireland to the ownership of 
Ireland, and to the unfettered control of Irish destinies, to be sovereign 
and indefeasible. The long usurpation of that right by a foreign people 
and government has not extinguished the right, nor can it ever be 
extinguished except by the destruction of the Irish people. In every 
generation the Irish people have asserted their right to national freedom 
and sovereignty; six times during the past three hundred years they 
have asserted it in arms. Standing on that fundamental right and 
again asserting it in arms in the face of the world, we hereby proclaim 
the Irish Republic as a Sovereign Independent State, and we pledge our 
lives and the lives of our comrades-in-arms to the cause of its freedom, 
of its welfare, and of its exaltation among the nations. 

The Irish Republic is entitled to, and hereby claims, the allegiance 
of every Irishman and Irishwoman. The Republic guarantees religious 
and civil liberty, equal rights and equal opportunities to all its citizens, 
and declares its resolve to pursue the happiness and prosperity of the 
whole nadon and of all its parts, cherishing all the children of the 
nadon equally, and oblivious of the differences carefully fostered by an 
alien govermnent, which have divided a minority from the majority 
in the past. 

Undl our arms have brought the opportune moment for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent Nadonal Government, representadve of the 
whole people of Ireland and elected by the suffrages of all her men and 
women, the Provisional Government, hereby constituted, will admin- 
ister the dvil and military afiairs of the Republic in trust for the 
people. 

We place the cause of the Irish Republic under the protection of the 
Most High God, Whose blessing we invoke upon our arms, and we 
pray that no one who serves that cause will dishonour it by cowardice, 
inhumanity, or rapine. In this supreme hour the Irish nadon must, by 
its valour and discipline and by the readiness of its children to sacrifice 
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themselves for the common good, prove itself worthy of the august 
destiny to which it is called. 

Signed on Behalf of the Provisional Government, 

Thomas J. Clarke, 

Sean MacDiarmada, Thomas MacDonagh, 

P. H. Pearse, Eamonn Ceannt, 

James Connolly, Joseph Plunkett.”® 

102. THE ANGLO-IRISH TREATY OF DECEMBER 6, 1921 (Extracts) “ 


The failure of the Home Rule Act of 1920 to satisfy those Irishmen u>ho 
lived in the twenty-six counties south and west of the six “Ulster^’ counties 
eventually led to two London conferences between British and Irish leaders. 
The second conference, convened in October 1921, sought a formula whereby 
"the association of Ireland with the community of nations hnown as the 
British Empire could best be reconciled with Irish national aspirations." 
Early in the morning of December 6, 1921, the British and Irish negotiators, 
headed by. Premier Lloyd George and Arthur Griffith (founder of Sinn 
Fein), respectively, signed a treaty which, in effect, was the birth certificate 
of a new dominion, the Irish Free State. Northern Ireland, as the six coun- 
' des comprising most of the province of Ulster now officially were called, 
mmntained a separate existence under British parliamentary control in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Home Rule Act of 1920. 


1. Ireland shall have the same oonsdtutional status in the Community 
of Nations known as the British Empire as the Dominion of Canada, 
the Commonwealth of Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand, and 
the Union of South Africa, with a Parliament having powers to make 
laws for the peace, order and good government of Ireland and an 
Executive responsible to that Parliament, and shall be styled and known 
as the Irish Free State. 


4. The oath to be taken by Members of the Parliament of the Irish 
Free State shall be in the following form: — 


** All MTcn rignatoriei to this document were later executed.— £</. 

"*7^ PaNie General Statutes cf Great Britain 1922, Council of Law Reporting, 
London, 1923, pp. 658-660. 
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103. THE CONSTITUTION OF IRELAND, 1937 (Extracts) *» 


The Irish Free State, on October 25, 1922, adopted a constitution which, 
having been accepted by the British Parliament without change, was pro- 
claimed on December 6, 1922. Thereafter, particularly during the presidency 
of Eamon de Valera (1932-1937), the Irish Free State strove to dissociate 
itself more and more from Great Britain. By the end of 1936 all consti- 
tutional references to the \ing and the governor-genertd had been dropped. 
Then, in June 1937, the unicameral Irish Parliament approved the draft 
of another constitution, which was enacted by popular vote on July I, 
1937, and became effective on December 29, 1937. The first president 
chosen under the new irutrument of government was the Protestant Pro- 
fessor Douglas Hyde. 


In the Name of the Most Holy Trinity, from Whom is all authority 
and to Whom, as our final end, all actions both of men and States must 
be referred, 

We, the people of fiire. 

Humbly acknowledging all our obligations to our Divine Lord, 
Jesus Christ, Who sustained our fathers through centuries of trial. 
Gratefully remembering their heroic and unremitting struggle to 
cegain the rightful independence of our Nation, 

And seeking to promote the common good, with due observance of 
Prudence, Justice and Charity, so that the dignity and freedom of the 
individual may be assured, true social order attained, the unity of our 
country restofed, and concord established with other nations. 

Do hereby adopt, enac^ and give to ourselves this Constitution. 

THE NATION 

Aancu 1. 

The Irish nation hereby affirms its inalienable, indefeasible, and 
sovereign right to choose its own form of Government, to determine its 
relations with other nations, and to develop its life, political, economic 
and cultural, in accordance with its own genius and traditions. 

**Irelaiid, Stationc^ Office, Constitution of Ireland (Text in English and Gaelic), 
Stationety Office, Dublin, 1937, pp. 4>116. 
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Aaticle 2. 

The national territory consists of the whole island of Ireland, its 
islands and the territorial seas. 


AancLE 3. 

Pending the re-integration of the national territory, and without 
prejudice to the rights of the Parliament and Government established 
by this Constitution to exercise jurisdiction over the whole of that terri- 
tory, the laws enacted by that Parliament shall have the like area and 
extent of application as the laws of Saorstit Eireann*^ and the like extra- 
territorial efiect. 

THE STATE 
Article 4. 

The name of the State is Eire, or, in the English language, Ireland. 


Articlb 8. 

1. The Irish language as the national language is the first official 
language. 

2. The English language is recognised as a^second official language. 

3. Provision may, however, be made by law for the exclusive use of 
either of the said languages for any one or more official purposes, either 
throughout the State or in any part thereof. 


Article 10. 

1. All natural resources, including the air and all forms of potential 
energy, within the jurisdiction of the Parliament and Government 
rai- aMished by this Constitution and all royalties and franchises within 
that jurisdiction belong to the State subject to all estates and interests 
therein for the time being lawfully vested in any person or body. . . . 

• • • • • 

THE PRESIDENT 
Article 12. 

1. There «hall be a President of Ireland {Uachtarin na h^ireann). 


" The Irish Free State. — Ed, 
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hereinafter called the President, who shall take precedence over all 
other persons in the State. . . . 

2. 1° The President shall be elected by direct vote of the people. 

2° Every citizen who has die right to vote at an election for mem- 
bers of D4il Eireann shall have the right to vote at an election for 
President. 

3° The voting shall be by secret ballot and on the system of pro- 
portional representation by means of the single transferable vote. 

3. 1° The President shall hold office &>r seven years. . . . 

2° A person who holds, or who has held, office as President, shall 
be eligible for re-election to that office once, but only once. ... 

4. 1° Every citizen who has reached his thirty-fifth year of age is 
eligible for election to the office of President. 

2° Every candidate for election, not a former or retiring President, 
must be nominated either by 

i. not less than twenty persons, each of whom is at the time a 
member of one of the Houses of the Oireachtas, or 

ii. by the Councils of not less than four administrative Counties 
(including County Bomughs) as defined by law. . . . 

4° Former or retiring Presidents may become candidates on their 
own nomination. 

S'* Where only one candidate is nominated for the office of Presi- 
dent it shall not be necessary to proceed to a ballot for his election. . . . 

9. The President shall not leave the State during his term of office 
save with the consent of the Government. . . . 

Article 13. 

1. 1° The President shall, on the nomination of Dful Eireann, ap- 
point the Taoiseach, that is, the head of the Government or Prime 
Minister. ... 

2. 1° Diil Eireann shall be summoned and dissolved by the President 
on the advice of the Taoiseach. 

2° The President may in his absolute discretion refuse to dissolve 
Ddil Eireann on the advice of a Taoiseach who has ceased to retain the* 
support of a majority in Diil Eireann. . . . 

3. 1° Every Bill passed or deemed to have been passed by both 
Houses of the Oireaditas shall require the signature of the President 
for its enactment into law. ... 

9. The powers and functions conferred on the President by this 
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Constitution shall be exercisable and perfomable by him only on the 
advice of the Governmenti save where it is provided by this Constitu- 
tion that he shall act in his absolute discretion or after consultation with 
or in relation to the Council of State, . . . 


THE NATIONAL PARLIAMENT 
Constitution and Powers 
Article 15. 

1. 1° The National Parliament shall be called and known, and is in 
this Constitution generally referred to, as the Oireachtas. 

2° The Oireachtas shall consist of the President and twd Houses, 
viz.: a House of Representatives to be called D£il Eireann and a Senate 
to be called Seanad Eiieaiui. . . , 

6. 1° The right to raise and maintain military or armed forces is 
vested exclusively in the Oireachtas. 

2° No military or armed force, other than a military or armed 
force raised and maintained by the Oireachtas, shall be rais^ or main- 
tained for any purpose whatsoever. . . . 

Ddil Eireann 
Article 16. 

1. 1° Every citizen without distinction of sex who has reached the 
age of twenty-one years, and who is not placed under disability or 
incapacity by this Constitution or by law, shall be eligible for member- 
ship of Ddil Eireann. 

2° Every citizen without distinction of sex who has reached the 
age of twenty-one years who is not disqualified by law and complies 
with the provisions of the law relating to the election of members of 
Ddil Eireann, shall have the right to vote at an election for members of 
, Ddil Eireann. . . . 

2. ... 2° The number of members shall from time to time be fixed 
by law, but the total number of members of Ddil Eireann shall not be 
fixed at less than one member for each thirty thousand of the popula- 
tion, or at more than one member for each twenty tiiousand of the 
population. . . . 

5. The same Ddil Eireann shall not continue for a longer period than 
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seven years from the date of its first meeting: a shorter period may be 
fixed by law. . . . 


Seanai Eireann 
Axticle 18. 

1. Seanad Eireann shall be composed of sixty members, of whom 
eleven shall be nominated members and forty-nine shall be elected 
members. 

2. A person to be eligible for membership of Seanad Eireann must 
be eligible to become a member of Dail Eireann. 

3. The nominated members of Seanad Eireann shall be nominated 
by the Taoiseach with their prior consent. 

4. The elected members of Seanad Eireann shall be elected as fol- 
lows: 

i. Three shall be elected by the National University of Ireland. 

ii. Three shall be elected by the University of Dublin. 

iii. Forty-three shall be elected from panels of candidates consti- 
tuted as hereinafter provided. 

5. Every election of the elected members of Seanad Eireann shall be 
held on the system of proportional representation by means of the single 
transferable vote, and by secret postal ballot. 

6. The members of Seanad ^reann to be elected by the Universities 
shall be elected on a franchise and in the manner to be provided by law. 

7. 1° Before each general election of the members of Seanad Eireann 
to be elected from panek of candidates, five panels of candidates shall be 
formed in the manner provided by law containing respectively the 
names of persona having knowledge and practical experience of the 
following interests and services, namely: — 

i. National Language and Culture, Literature, Art, Education 
and such professional interests as may be defined by law for 
the purpose of this panel; 

ii. Agriculture and allied interests, and Fisheries; 

iii. L^our, whether organised or unorganised; 

iv. Industry and Commerce, including banking, finance, ac- 
countancy, engineering and architecture; 

V. Public administration and social services, including voluntary 
social activities. 
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2° Not more than eleven and, subject to the provisions of. Article 
19 hereof, not less than five members of Seanad Eireann shall be elected 
from any one panel. 

8. A general election for Seanad Eireann shall take place not later 
than ninety days after a dissolution of Diil Eireann, . . . 

AancLE 19. 

Provision may be made by law for the direct election by any func- 
tional or vocational group or association or council of so many members 
of Seanad Eireann as may be fixed by such law from the corresponding 
panels of candidates consdtuted undu Article 18 of this Constitution. 

Legislation 

Abticlb 20. 

1. Every bill initiated in and passed by Dill Eireann shall be sent to 
Seanad Eireann and may, unless it be a Money Bill, be amended in 
Seanad Eireann and Dili Eireann shall osnsider any such amend- 
ment. . . . 

3. A Bill passed by either House and accepted by the other House 
shall be deemed to have been passed by both Houses. 

Money Bills 

Article 21. 

1. 1° Money Bills shall be initiated in Diil Eireann only. 

2° Every Money Bill passed by Dltil Eireann shall be sent to 
Seanad Eireann for its recommendations. 

2. 1° Every Money Bill sent to Seanad Eireann for its recommenda- 
' dons shall, at the expiration of a period not longer than twenty-one 

days after it shall have been sent to Seanad Eireann, be returned to 
Dill Eireann, which may accept or reject all or any of the recom- 
mendadons of Seanad Eireann. 

2° If such Money Bill is not returned by Seanad Eireann to D£il 
Eir eann within such twenty-one days or is returned within twenty-one 
days with recommendations which Dlil Eireann does not accept, it 
shall be deemed to have been passeed by both Houses at the expiradon 
of the said twenty-one days. 
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. Article 25. 

... 4. ... 5° An official translation of every law enacted by the 
Oireachtas in the Irish language shall be issued in the English language 
and an official translation of every law enacted by the Oireachtas in the 
English language shall be issued in the Irish language. 


THE CX)VERNMENT 

Article 28. 

1. The Governnient shall consist of not less than seven and not more 
than fifteen members who shall be appointed by the President in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this Constitution. . . . 

4. 1° The Government shall be responsible to Dffil Eireann. . . . 

6. 1° The Taoiseach shall nominate a member of the Government 
to be the Tinaiste. 

2° The T^aiste shall act for all purposes in the place of the 
Taoiseach if the Taoiseach should die, or become permanently incapaci- 
tated, until a new Taoiseach shall have been appointed. . . . 

7. 1° The Taoiseach, the TInaiste and the member of the Govern- 
ment who is in charge of the Department of Finance must be members 
of Dili Eireann. 

2" The other members of the Government must be members of 
Diil Eireann or Seanad Eireann, but not more than two may be 
members of Seanad Eireann. . . . 

miERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Article 29. 

1. Ireland affirms its devotion to the ideal of peace and friendlyi 
co-operation amongst nations founded on international justice and 
morality. 

2. Ireland affirms its adherence to the principle of the pacific settle- 
ment of international disputes by international arbitration or judicial ' 
determination. . . . 


THE COONaL OF STATE 
Articlb 31. 

1. There shall be a Coundl of State to aid and counsel the Fresi' 
dent. . . . 
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2. The Council of State shall consist of the following members: 

i. As ex-officio members: the Taoiseach, the Tdnaiste, the Chief 
Justice, the President of the High Court, the Chairman of D£il 
Eireann, the Chairman of Seanad Eireann, and the Attorney 
General. 

ii. Every person able and willing to act as a member of the 
Council of State who shall have held the ofiSce of President, 
or the office of Taoiseach, or the office of Chief Justice, or the 
office of President of the Executive Council of Saorst&t ^reann. 

iii. Such other persons, if any, as may be appointed by the Presi- 
dent under this Article to be members of the Council of State. 

3. The President may at any time and from time to time by warrant 
under his hand and Seal appoint such other persons as, in his absolute 
discretion, he may think fit, to be members of the Council of State, but 
not more than seven persona so appointed shall be members of the 
Council of State at the same dme. . . . 


THE FAMILY 
Akticlb 41. 

1. 1° The State recognises the Family as the natural primary and 
fundamental unit group of Society, and as a moral institution possess- 
ing inalienable and imprescriptible rights antecedent and superior to 
all positive law. 

2° The State, therefore, guarantees to protect the Family in its 
constitution and authority, as the necessary basis of social order and as 
'indispensable to the welfare of the Nation and the State. . . . 

3. ... 2° No law shall be enacted providing for the grant of a 
dissolution of marriage. 

3° No person whose marriage has been dissolved under the civil 
‘ law of any other State but is a subsisting valid marriage under the law 
for the time being in force within the jurisdiction' of the Goveriunent 
and Parliament established by this Constitution shall be capable of 
contracting a valid marriage within that jurisdiction during the life- 
time of the other party to the marriage so dissolved. 
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PRIVATE PROPERTV 
Article 43. 

1. 1° The State acknowledges that man, in virtue of his rational be- 
ing, has the natural right, antecedent to positive law, to the private 
ownership of external goods. 

2° The State accordingly guarantees to pass no law attempting to 
abolish the right of private ownership or the general right to transfer, 
bequeath, and inherit property. 

2. 1° The State recognises, however, that the exercise of the rights 
mentioned in the foregoing provisions of this Article ought, in civil 
society, to be regulated by the principles of social justice. 

2° The State, accordingly, may as occasion requires, delimit by law 
the exercise of the said rights with a view to reconciling their exercise 
with the exigencies of the common good. 

REUGION 
Article 44. 

1. ... 2° The State recognises the special position of the Holy 
Catholic Apostolic and Roman Church as the guardian of the Faith 
professed by the great majority of the citizens. . . . 

2. 1** Freedom of conscience and the free profession and practice of 
religion are, subject to public order and morality, guaranteed to every 
citizen. 

2° The State guarantees not to endow any religion. . . . 


Article 63. 

... In case of conflict between the Irish and the English texts [of 
the Constitution], the Irish text shall prevail. . 


104. THE ANGLO-IRISH AGREEMENTS OF 1938 (Extracts) » 


In the Irish dection campaign of 1932, the keynote sounded by Fianna 
Fid, the party of de Valera, was political and economic selfsuffidettcy. 


Agreements between the Government of the United Kingdom and the Government 
of Eire, Signed at London on 2Sth April, 1938. Presented by the Seeretary of State far 
Dominion A-ffars to Padiament by Command of His Migesty, April 1938, Cmd. 5728, 
His Majeity’i Stationery Office, London, 1938, pp. 2-12. 
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Spedficdly, de Valera advocated abolition of the oath to the \ing required 
by the treaty of 1921 (Document No. 102), the raising of a high tariff 
waU, and retention by the Irish Treasury of i^jOOOjOOO annually, collected 
from Irish peasants as land-purchase instalments and due British bond- 
hciders under financial agreements of 1921, 1923, and 1926, In the new 
parliament de Valera, supported by his own and the Laborite deputies, was 
elected (March 1932) president of the Executive Council in place of Wil- 
liam Cosgrave, who had held that post since 1923. When de Valera then 
tried to carry out his election promises, the British Government refused to 
accept either the unUateral (derogation of the treaty oath clause or the 
repudiasian of the annuity payments. A conflict ensued which, manifested 
chiefly in the form of a tariff war, lasted from July 1932 until April 1938. 
In this fight the Irish were the greater sufferers for, whereas Great Britain 
purchased nine-tenths of the exports of the Free State, the latter too\ only 
one-twelfth of the British exports. The agreements of 1938 became effec- 
tive on May 19. 


The Government of the United Kingdom and the Government of 
Eirei being desirous of promoting relations of friendship and good 
understanding between the two countries, of reaching a final setdement 
of all outstanding financial claims of either of the two Governments 
against the other, and of facilitating trade and commerce between the 
two countries, have, subject to Parliamentary confirmation, entered into 
the Agreements .hereinafter set forth: — 

AN AGREEMENT REGARDING ARTICLES 6 AND 7 OF THE ARTICLES 
OF AGREEMENT OF DECEMBER 6, 1921 

The Government of the United Kingdom and the Government of 
Eire have agreed as follows: — 

1. The Provisions of Articles 6 and 7 of the Articles of Agreement 
for a Treaty between Great Britain and Ireland signed on the 6th 
day of December, 1921, and of the Annex thereto shall cease to have 
effect.*® 

2. Thereafter the Government of the United Kingdom will transfer 
to the Government of Eire the Admiralty property and rights at Bere> 
haven, and the harbour defences at Berehaven, Cobh (Queenstown) 
and Lough Swilly now occupied by care and maintenance parties fur- 

**'niu treaty, partly reproduced in Document No. 102, recognized dominion itatua 
for the IHsh Free State. Articlet 6 and 7 thereof reserved to Great Britain authority over 
the three Iri^ naval hasea mentioned in Article 2 of the agreement here quoted. — Ed. 
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nished by the United Kingdom, together with buildings, mag a7'.i n( »s, 
emplacements, instruments and fixed armaments with a mm unirinn 
therefor at present at the said ports. 

3. The transfer will take place not later than the 31st December, 
1938. In the meantime the detailed arrangements for the transfer will 
be the subject of discussion between the two Governments. 

Done in duplicate at London, this 25th day of April, 1938. 


K FINANCIAL AGREEMENT 

The Government of the United Kingdom and the Government of 
Eire have agreed as follows: — 

1. The Government of Eire agree to pay to the Government of the 
United Kingdom on or before the 30th November, 1938, the sum of 
£10,000,000 sterling. 

2. Subject to the provisions of Article 3 of this Agreement, payment 
of the sum specified in Article 1 shall constitute a final settlement of all 
financial claims of either of the two Governments against the other 
arising out of matters occurring before the date of this Agreement.*" 

3. The provisions of Article 2 of this Agreement shall not affect— 

(i) payments made or liabilides incurred by one Government to 
the other in respect of agency services or ordinary inter- 
governmental transacdons, whether for goods supplied, serv- 
ices rendered, disbursements made, or otherwise; 

(ii) the payment of £250,000 a year [until 1987] by the Govern- 
ment of Eire to the Government of the United Kingdom in 
respect of damage to property [during “the trouble"] under 
the Agreement of the 3rd December, 1925; 

(iii) any payments made or to be made in pursuance of arrange- 
ments which have been or may hereafter be reached between 
the two Governments in respect of the following matters:— 

(a) Unredeemed Bank notes; 

{b) Withdrawal of United Kingdom silver coin from Eire; 

(c) Trustee Savings Banks; 

(d) Double Taxation. 

4. The Government of the United Kingdom undertake to abolish, 

The lum of £10|000,000 therefote wu to lepreient full lettlement for the land- 
puicluae instalmenti (£5,000,000 uinually) that were due Bridih bondholder) under the 
Anglo-Iriih agieements of 1921, 1923, and 1926 and that had been suspended by President 
Eamott de Vdera in 1932. — Ed. 
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as from the date on which the accompanying Trade Agreement between 
the United Kingdom and Eire comes into force pursuant to Article 19 
thereof, the duties of customs chargeable under the Irish Free State 
(Special Duties) Act, 1932, on articles imported from Eire into the 
United Kingdom, or exported from Eire to any other country and 
thence brought into the United Kingdom. 

5. The Government of Eire undertake to abolish, as from the date on 
which the accompanying Trade Agreement between the United King- 
dom and Eire comes into force pursuant to Article 19 thereof, the duties 
of Customs known as Customs (Emergency) Duties (Tariff list Refer- 
ence Nos. 280, 281 and 288) chargeable on goods produced or manu- 
factured in the United Kingdom and imported into Eire. 

Done in duplicate at London, this 2Sth day of April, 1938. 


A TRADE AGREEMENT 

The Government of the United Kingdom and the Government of 
Eire have agreed as follows. — 

Akticlb 1. 

(1) The Government of the United Kingdom undertake that goods 
grown, produced or manufactured in, and consigned from, Eire, which, 
on the day on which this Agreement comes into force, are liable to 
duty under the Import Duties Act, 1932^ or under Section 1 of the 
Ottawa Agreements Act, 1932, and also such goods which are on that 
day free of duty, shall enjoy entry free of customs duty into the United 
Kingdom. This paragraph does not apply to goods which, on the day 
on which this Agreement comes into forc^ are liable to duty both under 
the Import Duties Act, 1932, or the Otta\^ Agreements Act, 1932, and 
under some other enactment. 

(2) Provided that as regards eggs, poultry, butter, cheese and other 
milk products, the undertaking contained in the first' paragraph of this 
Article shall operate only until the 20th August, 1940. 


Article 3. 

(1) The Government of Eire, recognising that it is the policy of the 
Government of the United Kingdom to promote the orderly marketing 
of agricultural products, declare their readiness to co-operate in any 
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arrangements made or approved by that Government for this purpose, 
and the Government of the United Kingdom, for their part, will not 
seek to regulate the quantity of any such goods produced in Eire and 
imported into the United lUngdom unless it appears to them that the 
orderly marketing of such goods cannot otherwise be procured. . . , 

Article 4. 

(1) The Government of Eire undertake to consult from time to time 
with the Government of the United Kingdom as to the quantities of 
eggs and poultry to be exported from Eire to the United Kingdom, and 
to exercise such control of exports as may be necessary to make effective 
any agreement so reached. . . . 


Article 11. 

(1) The Government of Eire undertake that goods produced or 
manufactured in the United Kingdom shall be entitled to admission 
into Eire at the preferential rate of duty wherever such a rate exists 
and that existing margins between the full and the preferential rates 
shall not be reduced. 


Article IS. 

Except to the extent that may be necessary to maintain production in 
Eire on an economic basis or to secure the effective operation of schemes 
for orderly marketing of agricultural products, the Government of 
Eire undertake to withdraw the export bounties or subsidies that have 
been paid in respect of goods exported from Eire to the United King* 
dom. In particular they undertake to withdraw export boimties and 
subsidies in so far as the intention of such payments has been to coun- 
teract the effect of duties of customs on such goods on importation into 
the United Kingdom, in all cases where such duties have been 
abolished. 

Article 16. 

It being the intention of the Government of Eire that coal, coke and 
manufactured fuel of United Kingdom origin shall continue to be 
imported into Eire in not less than the proportion which such coal, 
coke and manu&cmred fuel formed of total imports of those products 
into Eire in the year 1937, they undertake to abolish the present control 
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by licence of the importation of coal and to admit into Eire, coal, coke 
and manufactured fuel of United Kingdom origin free of duty and 
to charge a duty of not less than 3j. per ton on coal, coke and manu- 
factured fuel of other origin. 


Article 19. 

This Agreement shall come into force on a date to be mutually 
agreed between the two Governments. It shall remain in force for a 
period of three years from the date of its coming into force and, unless 
notice of terminadon shall have been given by either Government to 
the other six months before the expiry of that period, it shall remain 
in force undl the expiry of six months from the date on which nodee 
of terminadon is given. 

Done in duplicate at London, this 25th day of April, 1938. 


Signed on behalf of the 
Government of the 
United Kingdom: 
Nevhxb Chambeblain. 
John Simon. 

Samuel Hoase. 
Malcolm MacDonald. 
W. S. Morkison; 


Signed on behalf of the 
Government of Eire: 

Eamon de Valeea. 
Sean F. Lemass. 

SeXn MacEntee. 
S£amas O Riain. 


105. THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN TReXtY OF AUGUST 26, 1936 {Extracts) « 


When the World War bro\e out, Egypt, though officially occupied by 
the British since January 1883, was still technically part of the Ottoman 
Empire. Then, in December 1914, Great Britain announced that "the 
suzerainty of Turkey over Egypt is terminated" and herself extended a pro- 
tectorate over the land of the Nile. There was so much dissatisfaction in 
Egypt over the continued exercise of British control before, during, and 
after the World War that, eventually, spurred perhaps by Fascist ludian 
activities in the Mediterranean, the London assthorities granted virtual inde- 
pendence to the Egyptians. "Virtual" because, sss was pointed out, the "facts 

_ *** Treaty of AHianee between His Mtietty, in Respect of the Umtei Kingdom, and 
Hit Majesty the King_ of Egypt . . . London, August 26, 1936, Presented by the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairt to Parliament by Command of His Majesty, Treaty Sei^ 
No. 6 (1937), Cmd. 5360, His Majesty's Stadoneiy Office, London, 1937, pp, 4>H. 
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of modem warfare" made essential some dose relationship among technical 
equals. Ratifications of the Anglo~Egyptian Treaty of Alliance of 1936 
were exchanged on December 22. 1936. In accordance with her promise. 
Great Britain then helped arrange for a meeting of the powers that had 
capitulatory rights in Egypt. As a consequence, the Montreux Convention*^ 
was signed May 8, 1937, providing for the gradttal abolition of extraterri- 
toriality by 1949. On May 26, 1937, Egypt became a member of the League 
of Nations. 


Article 1. 

The military occupation of Egypt by the forces of His Majesty the 
King and Emperor is terminated. 

Article 2. 

His Majesty the King and Emperor will henceforth be represented 
at the Court of His Majesty the King of Egypt and His Majesty the 
King of Egypt will be represented at the Court of St. James’s by Am- 
bassadors duly accredited. 

Article 3. 

Egypt intends to apply for membership to the League of Nations. 
His ^jesty's Government in the United Kingdom, recognising Egypt 
as a sovereign independent State, will support any request for admis- 
sion which the Egyptian Government may present in the conditions 
prescribed by.Artide 1 of the Covenant. 

Article 4. 

An alliance is established between the High Contracting Parties with 
a view to consolidating their friendship, their cordial understanding 
and their good relations. 

Article 5. 

Each of the High Contracting Parties undertakes not to adopt in 
relation to foreign countries an attitude which is inconsistent with the 
alliance, nor to conclude political treaties inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of the present treaty. 

" The text of the Montreux Convention may be found in Find Act, Convendon and 
<aher Documents Regarding the Abolition of the Capittdadont in Egypt, Montreux, May 8, 
1937, Presented by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affmrs to Parliament by Command 
of Hit Majesty, Treaty Series No. 5S (1937), Cmd. 5630, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
london, 1937. 
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Article 6. 

Should any dispute with a third State produce a situation which 
involves a risk o£ rupture with that State, the High Contracting Parties 
will consult each other with a view to the settlement of the said dispute 
by peaceful means, in accordance with the provisions of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations and of any other international obligations 
which may be applicable to the case. 

Article 7. 

Should, notwithstanding the provisions of Article 6 above, either of 
the High Contracdng Parties become engaged in war, the other High 
Contracting Party will, subject always to the provisions of Article 10 
below, immediately come to his aid in the capacity of an ally. 

The aid of His Majesty the King of Egypt in the event of war, 
imminent menace of war or apprehended international emergency 
will consist in furnishing to His Majesty the King and Emperor on 
Egyptian territory, in accordance with the Egyptian system of admin- 
istration and legislation, all the facilities and assistance in his power, 
including the use of his ports, aerodromes and means of communica- 
tion. It vidll accordingly be for the Egyptian Government to take all 
the administrative and legislative measures, including the establishment 
of martial law and an efEective censorship, necessary to render these 
facilities and assistance efiecdve. 

Article 8. 

In view of the fact that the Suez Canal, whilst being an integral part 
of Egypt, is a universal means of communicadon as also an essendal 
means of communication between the different parts of the British 
Empire, His Majesty the King of Egypt, undl such time as the High 
Contracting Pardes agree that the Egyptian Army is in a posidon to 
ensure by its own resources the liberty and entire security of navigadon 
of the Canal, authorises His Majesty the King and Emperor to station 
forces in Egypdan territory in the vicinity of the Canal, in the zone 
specified in the Annex to this Ardcle, with a view to ensuring in 
co-operation with the Egypdan forces the defence of the Canal. The 
detailed arrangements for the carrying into effect of this Article are 
contained in the Annex hereto. The presence of these forces shall not 
consdtute in any manner an occupation and will in no way prejudice 
the sovereign rights of Egypt. 
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It is understood that at the end of the period of twenty years specified 
in Ardcle 16 the question whether the presence of British forces is no 
longer necessary owing to the fact that the Egyptian Army is in a 
position to ensure by its own resources the liberty and entire security of 
navigation of the Canal may, if the High Contracting Parties do not 
agree thereon, be submitted to the Council of the League of Nations for 
decision in accordance with the provisions of the Covenant in force at 
the time of signature of the present treaty or to such other person or 
body of persons for decision in accordance with such other procedure 
as the High Contracting Parties may agree. 

Annex to Article 8. 

1. Without prejudice to the provisions of Article 7, the numbers of the 
forces of His Majesty the King and Emperor to be mainuined in the 
vicinity of the Canal shall not exceed, of the land forces, 10,000, and of 
the air forces, 400 pilots, together with the necessary ancillary persoimel for 
administrative and technical duties. These numbers do not include civilian 
personnel, e.g,, clerks, artisans and labourers. 


11. Unless the two Governments agree to the contrary, the Egyptian 
Government will prohibit the passage of aircraft over the territories situ- 
ated on either side of the Suez Canal and within 20 kilometres of it, except 
for the purpose of passage from east to west or vice versa by means of a 
corridor 10 kilometres wide at Kantara. This prohibition will not, however, 
apply to the forces of the High Contracting Parties or to genuinely Egyptian 
air organisations or to air organisations genuinely belonging to any part of 
the British Conunonwealth of Nations operating under the authority of the 
Egyptian Gqveriunent. 


Aancu 10. 

Nothing in the present treaty is intended to or shall in any way preju- 
dice the rights and obligations which devolve, or may devolve, upon 
dther of the High Contracting Parties under the Covenant of the 
League of -Nations or the- 'Treaty for the Renunciation of War signed 
at Paris on August 27, 1928. 

Article 11. 

While reserving liberty to conclude new conventions in future, mod- 
ifying the agreements of the 19th January and the 10th July, 1899, the 
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High Contracting Parties agree that the administration of the Sudan 
shall condnue to be that resuldng from the said agreements. The 
Governor-General shall continue to exerdse on behalf of the High 
Contracdng Parties the powers conferred upon him by the said agrees 
ments. 

The High Contracting Pardes agree that the primary aim of their 
administration in the Sudan must be the welhire of the Sudanese. 

Nothing in this ardcle prejudices the quesdon of sovereignty over 
the Sudan. 

2. Appointments and promotions of ofiSdals in the Sudan will in 
consequence remain vested in the Governor-General, who, in making 
new appointments to posts for which qualified Sudanese are not avail- 
able, will select suitable candidates of British and Egypdan nationality. 

3. In addidon to Sudanese troops, both Bridsh and Egypdan troops 
shall be placed at the disposal of the Governor-General for the defence 
of the Sudan. 

4. Egypdan immigration into the Sudan shall be unrestricted except 
for reasons of public order and health. 

5. There shall be no discrimination in the Sudan between Bridsh 
subjects and Egypdan nadonals in matters of commerce, immigradon 
or die possession of property. . . . 

Article 12. 

His Majesty the King and Emperor recognises that the responsibility 
for the lives and property of foreigners in Egypt devolves exclusively 
upon the Egypdan Government, who will ensure the fulfilment of their 
obligations in this respect. 

Article 13. 

His Majesty the King and Emperor recognises that the capitulatory 
regime now existing in Egypt is no longo* in accordance with the spirit 
of the dmes and widi the present state of Egypt. 

His Majesty the King of Egypt desires the abolition of this regime 
without delay. 

Both High Contracting Parties are agreed upon the arrangements 
with regard to this matter as set forth in the Annex to this Ardcle. 

Annex to Ardcle 13. 

1. It is the objctt of the arrangements set out in this Annex: — 

(i) To bring about speedily the abolidon of the Capitulations in Egypt 
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with the disappearance of the existing restrictions on Egyptian 
sovereignty in the matter of the application of Egyptian legislation 
(including financial legislation) to foreigners as its necessary con- 
sequences; 

(ii) To institute a transitional regime for a reasonable and not unduly 
prolonged period to be fixed, during which the Mixed Tribunals 
will remain and will, in addition to their present judicial juris- 
diction, exercise the jurisdiction at present vested in the Consular 
Courts. 

At the end of this transitional period the Egyptian Government will be free 
to dispense with the Mixed Tribunals. 

2. As a first step, the Egyptian Government will approach the Capitula- 
tory Powers as soon as possible with a view to (a) the removal of all re- 
strictions on the application of Egyptian legislation to foreigners, and (b) 
the institution of a transitional regime for the Mixed Tribunals as provided 
in paragraph 1 (ii) above. 

3. His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, as the Govern- 
ment of a Capitulatory Power and as an ally of Egypt, are in no way 
opposed to the arrangements referred to in the preceding paragraph and 
will collaborate actively with the Egyptian Government in giving effect to 
them by using all their influence with the Powers exercising capitulatory 
rights in Egypt. 

• • • • a 

Article 15. 

The High Contracting Parties agree that any difference on the 
subject of the application or interpretation of the provisions of the 
present treaty which they are unable to settle by direct negotiations 
shall be dealt with in accordance with the provisions of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. 

Article 16. 

At any time after the expiration of a period of twenty years from the 
coming into force of the treaty, the Ehgh Contracting Parties will, at 
the request of either of them, enter into negotiations with a view to 
such revision of its terms by agreement between them as may be 
appropriate in the circumstances as they then exist. In case of the ^gh 
Contracting Parties being unable to agree upon the terms of the 
revised treaty, the difierence will be submitted to the Council of the 
League of Nations for decision in accordance with the provisions of 
the Covenant in force at the time of signature of the present treaty or 
to such o&er person or body of persons for decision in accordance with 
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such procedure as the High Contracting Parties may agree. It is agreed 
that any revision of this treaty will provide for the continuatbn of the 
Alliance between the High Contracting Parties in accordance with the 
principles contained in Articles 4, 5, 6 and 7. Nevertheless, with the 
consent of both High Contracting Parties, negotiations may be entered 
into at any time after the expiration of a period of ten years after the 
coming into force of the treaty, with a view to such revision as afore- 
said. 

Article 17. 

The present treaty is subject to ratification. Ratifications shall be 
exchanged in Cairo as soon as possible. The Treaty shall come into 
force on the date of the exchange of ratifications, and shall thereupon 
be registered with the Secretary-General of the League of Nations. 

In witness whereof the above-named plenipotentiaries have signed the 
present treaty and affixed thereto their seals. 

Dome at London in duplicate this 26th day of August, 1936. 

106. GANDHI’S PLEA FOR NON-VIOLENT RESISTANCE " 


Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, who professed to abhor violence, was the 
leading advocate in post-war India of passive resistance or material and 
spiritual non-cooperation (satyagiaha) as a means of forcing political con- 
cessions from the British. The following quotations are from a compilation 
made by a dose friend of Gandhi. 


For me the law of Satyagraha, the law of love is an eternal principle. 
For the past thirty years I have been preaching and practising Saty- 
agraha. The principles of Satyagraha, as I know it today, constitute 
a gradual evolution. 


The term Satyagraha was coined by me in South Africa to express 
the force that the Indians there used for full eight years. . . . 

Its root meaning is holding on to truth. Hence truth-force. I have 
also called it Love-force, or Soul-force. In the application of Satyagraha 
I discovered in the earliest suges that pursuit of truth did not admit 
of violence being inflicted on one’s opponent; but that he must be 


^M. K. Gandhi, Satyiap’ahtt in Gandhiji’s Own Words (1910 to 1935), Congren 
Golden Jubilee Brochure No. 1, All India Congress Committee, Allahabad, 1935, pp, 8-10. ■ 
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weaned from error by patience and sympathy. . . . And patience 
means sel£-su£Fering. So the doctrine came to mean vindication of truth 
not by infliction of suffering on the opponent, but on one’s self. 

Carried out to its utmost limit, this force is independent ... of 
physical force or violence. Ind^, violence is the negation of this great 
spiritual force, which can only be cultivated or wielded by those who 
will entirely eschew violence. It is a force that may be used by indi- 
viduals as well as by communities. It may be used as well in political 
as in domestic affairs. Its universal applicability is a demonstration of 
its permanence and invincibility. It can be used alike by men, women, 
and children. It is totally untrue to say that it is a force to be used only 
by the weak so long as they are not capable of meeting violence by 
violence. It is impossible for those who consider themselves to be weak 
to apply this force. Only those who realise that there is something in 
man which is superior to the brute nature in him, and that the latter 
always yields to it, can effectively be Satyagrahis. This force is to vio- 
lence, and therefore to all tyranny, all injustice, what light is to darkness. 
In politics, its use is based upon the immutable maxim that Government 
of the people is possible only so long as they consent either consciously 
or unconsciously to be governed. 

And therefore the struggle on behalf of the people mostly consists 
in opposing error in the shape of tmjust laws. When you have failed 
to bring the error home to the law-giver by way of petitions and the 
like, the only remedies open to you, if you do not wish to submit to 
error, are to compel him to yield to you either by physical force or by 
suflEering in your own person, by inviting the penalty for the breach of 
his laws. Hence Satyagraha largely appears to the public as Civil 
Disobedience or Qvil Resistance. It is civil in the sense that it is not 
criminal. 


107. THE ECONOMIC OUTLOOK FOR INDIA" 


’The fcTlomng appraisii of the economic oudoo\ for India is from the 
wor\ of a leading British woman authority on the subject. 


We must now consider [the questions] referring to the present and 
die future, of which dip first is whether or not the way has been pre- 

"V. Aiutey,-7A; Economic Devdofment of India, 3rd ed., I/ugmani, Green and 
Company, Lonmin, 1936, pp. 473-478, 487. Reprinted by permission of the puUishers. 
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pared for a great forward movement that will bring India into economic 
line with the industrialized countries of the West. 

My own conclusion is that from the purely material, technical point 
of view there is no reason why rapid advance should not be made. 
India has at least her fair share of natural advantages, and there is no 
evidence to show that under favourable conditions Indian workers — 
supervisory, technical, and manual— are not capable of becoming as 
efficient as the inhabitants of other countries who work under similar 
conditions. The climate itself has advantages as well as disadvantages, 
and scientific research has already done much, and should do more, 
to reduce the latter and increase the former. But I am convinced that 
no such rapid advance can take place in the absence of fundamental 
social reorganization. No amount of protection, no efforts of Govern- 
ment to promote scientific research and propaganda, to assist new 
industries, or improve communications and public works, will effect 
any radical improvement in the economic condition of the people, unless 
certain obstacles are removed that affect economic progress funda- 
mentally, Three classes of obstacles may be distinguished. 

First and foremost, it must be definitely recognized that general 
prosperity in India can never be rapidly or substantially increased so 
long as any increase in the income of individuals is absorbed not by a 
rise in the standard of life, but by an increase in the population. The 
population problem lies at the toot of th& whole question of India’s 
economic future, and it' is useless to try to bilk the fact. It is difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that no matter how productivity is increased, 
economic organization is improved, public health is promoted or indus- 
trialization progresses, the standard of life of the masses will not and 
cannot be raised to a satisfactory level until changes have been intro- 
duced which will enable the size of the population to be better adjusted 
to economic resources. At present, on account of the strength and 
universality of certain customs and institutions, no satisfactory adjust- 
ment is secured. The requisite reforms fail within the social rather 
than the economic sphere, and belong to a domain from which the 
present Government is excluded both by popular desire and deliberate 
policy. It is a curious paradox that nothing would end British rule in 
India more quickly than any attempt to introduce just those reforms 
which would do most to improve the well-being of the masses, A well- 
proportioned decrease in the birth-rate would unquestionably result 
in an increase in income per head, which would enable each individual 
to procure and utilize more Imowledge and capital, and would enable 
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the State to raise a larger revenue which it could expend in spreading 
economic, as well as general education, and in initiating and assisting 
new economic projects. 

The second fundamental obstacle to economic progress in India is the 
present uneconomic outlook of the people. The results of particular 
economic tendencies and measures depend upon the milieu within 
which they work. In discussing the working of economic laws in India 
the same assumpdons cannot at present be made as in America or 
Western Europe. Failure to recognize this fact can only cause disap- 
pointment by leading to the adoption of measures which have proved 
efficacious in the West, but which are not appropriate to Indian condi- 
dons. Even the laws of supply and demand depend upon certain 
assumpdons with regard to social condidons and the economic nature 
of man, which, as a matter of fact, are not always justified. For instance, 
it cannot be assumed in India (nor everywhere else for that matter) 
that an increase in the price of labour will necessarily lead to an increase 
in the supply of labour. New industries can only be a success if they 
attract a supply of labour suitable in quantity and quality to the require- 
ments. To the extent that labour is not mobile and is not attract^ by 
higher wages, it will be impossible, or at least extremely difficult, to 
extend large-scale modern industries on a commercial basis in India. 
"One cannot help feeling that, until you can push ahead with primary 
education and get the workers to find useful .ways of spending their 
money, they are not goii^ to have any incentive to earn more.” 

Again, in India it cannot be assumed that if the Government stands 
on one side private individuals will seize the most promising openings 
and initiate enterprises that are likely to prove remunerative. Neither 
capital nor labour is mobile, and competition does not tend to produce 
an equality of returns from the marginal doses of labour and capital. 
The truth is that an economic outlook does not prevail, and that, as 
long as the economic motive cannot be relied upon, it is extraordinarily 
difficult to predict the results of economic measures or in any way to 
influence or to guide economic development. If there is to be economic 
achievement, there must be economic effort, and economic effort can 
only result from the adoption of an economic outlook and from a readi- 
ness to modify social customs and institutions in the interests of material 
development. A static social ideal cannot coexist with a progressive 
economic ideal. The ascetic hetmit cannot expect his cell to be lit with 
electricity and warmed by central beating. Modern methods of produc- 
tion depend upon division of labour, large-scale production, and the 
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application of science to production, and these presuppose a certain level 
of education, regular disciplined work and, above all, economic ambi- 
tion. An increase in prosperity can only be expected from the co- 
operative e£Eorts of the members of a community in which the economic 
motive prevails. It need not, however, be assumed that the economic 
motive must prevail to the exclusion of aU others. 

The conclusion is that a change in the outlook of the people, whereby 
they may become willing to change their social customs and institutions 
in the interests of economic progress, is a fundamental condition of such 
progress in India. The chief social reforms that are relevant to the 
problem of economic development have already been considered at 
some length in previous chapters, and include the removal of religious 
and caste hindrances to efficient production, to the mobility and effi- 
ciency of labour, and to economic expenditure and consumption; reforms 
with regard to the social ideals of the people, which will engender a 
more widespread and intense desire to render social service; and reforms 
with regard to the social and economic position of women. 

The third fundamental obstacle to economic progress in India is the 
lack of co-operadon between the Government and the governed. Apart 
from fundamental consdtutional changes the Government can facilitate 
such co.operadon only by adhering most striedy to a policy which 
definitely aims not only at good government, but also at the eliminadon 
of any possible causes of suspicion of Its modves. Insufficient attendon 
has oftOT been paid in the past to the necessity of conciliating public 
opinion in economic matters, but a change in policy in this respect has 
recendy appeared; for instance, in the adoption of "discriminadng 
protecdon,” the repeal of the cotton excise, the purchase of stores 
in India, the institution of rupee tenders, the limitation of direct finan- 
cial aid to companies registered in India, and in the establishment of a 
Reserve Bank. The new Constitution [1935], particularly by the grant 
of Provincial Autonomy, should do much to stimulate public interest 
and co-operadon in economic and social development. ... A great 
forward step would be taken if it was realized how limited is the power 
of the Government over economic development, and what great need 
there is for voluntary economic effort on the part of individuals. To 
imagine, for instance, that all that is necessary in order to induce indus- 
trialfoadon in India is to adopt protective tariffs, or grant bounties on 
production, is entirely to misunderstand the factors at work, and grossly 
to overrate the powers of Government and the potentialities of Gov- 
ernmental economic policy. 
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Although the power of the Government has been overrated, it is none 
the less true that the part played by the Government in the economic 
life of the country must necessarily be greater in India than in most 
other countries, owing partly to the scarcity of natural leaders in eco- 
nomic matters, and partly to the attitude and position deliberately 
assumed by the Government in India. After all, it has been the political 
connection with England that has brought about intimate economic 
contact between India and the West, been responsible for the “opening- 
up” of India, the establishment of large-scale factory and planution 
industries, and for the existence of economic anachronisms within the 
country. Many of India’s most pressing present-day economic problems 
are due to this connection, and the Government ought, therefore, to 
assume at least part responsibility for finding a soludon. The difficulty 
is that no solution can be found without the whole-hearted co-operation 
of the people, and that it is particularly difficult for a “foreign" Gov- 
ernment to obtain that co-operation, and to raise the revenue necessary 
for the performance of extensive economic and social functions. It can 
be concluded that until fully responsible government is conceded it is 
to be expected, on the one hand, that Government policy will be subject 
to drastic criticism, and, on the other, that too much reliance will tend 
to be placed upon it. 

In conclusion it can be saui that India’s economic future depends, in 
the main, not upon the inauguration of particular schemes of develop- 
ment, or the adoption of particular lines of policy, but upon more funda- 
mental social reforms and reorganization, directed towards controlling 
the size of the population, breaking up the existing over-rigid socitd 
stratification, stimulating social enterprise and energy, promoting educa- 
tion, and replacing the forms by the spirit of religbn. . . . 

108. POLITICAL THOUGHT IN BRITISH INDIA** 


TMs penetrating summary of political thought in India appeared in the 
report of the Simon Commission which was appointed in 1927, representing 
all three major British parties, and which published its findings in two 
volumes in 1930. The report was not popular in India. 


Political thought in British India to-day is derived from Europe. The 

**Rfport of the Indian Sutasory (Sbnos) Commitdon, Presented by the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department to Parliament by Command of Hit Majesty, vol. 1, Cmd. 
3568, His Msieily’s Stationa; Of&ee, London, 1930, p, 406. 
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keen intelligence of the educated Indian has been stimulated by study 
of Western institutions. It is remarkable how the theories and phrases 
of political science as expounded in England and America have been 
adopted and absorbed. But the sudden impact of ideas drawn from the 
experience and conditions of other peoples in other climates is bound 
to have a disturbing efEect. Down to thirty or forty years ago India 
stood entirely outside the influence of the course of political ideas which 
at length produced democratic self-government in some other parts of 
the world. But in the last generation she has been swayed, at one and 
the same time, by the force of several conceptions which in Europe had 
followed a certain sequence. Thus, the struggle for power between rival 
religious communities, the rise of an intense national spirit, the spread 
of toleration, the growth of democracy, and the controversies of social- 
ism, mark fairly well-defined epochs in European history. But, in India, 
these various influences are contending side by side for the allegiance 
of the politically-minded. The growth of national self-consciousness is 
retarded by commimal separatism. The movement towards Western 
industrialism is countered by the return to the spinning wheel. The 
equality of Asiatic and European is proclaimed, while the clash of 
Brahmin and non-Brahmin, or caste and outcast, is intensified. Ultra- 
democradc constitutions are propounded, although the long process 
which was a necessary antec^ent to democracy in Europe, viz. the 
breaking down of class and communal and occupational barriers, has 
only just begun. Indian political thought finds it tempdng to fore- 
shorten history, and is imwilling to wait for the final stage of a pro- 
longed evoludon. It is impadent of the doctrine of gradualness. 

109. EJCniACTS FROM THE CONSTITUTION OF THE INDIAN 
NATIONAL CONGRESS, 1934 « 


The Indian National Congress was founded at Bombay in 1885 by a group 
of patriotic Hindus interested in discussing social and ptditical quesUons 
affecting Indian life. By 1926 the Congress, which had been holding an- 
nual meetings, asl^ed for dominion status for India^ and within another 
decade most of its members demanded outright independence. The follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted by the Congress meeting at Bombay in 
October 1934. 


All India Congresi Committee, General Secretary, Constitution of the Indian Na- 
tional Cougrett, at Amended at the Bombay Session, October 1934, Congieat House, 
Bombay, 1934, pp. 1, 2, 9, 15. 
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Article 1. 

The object of the Indian National Congress is the attainment of 
Pooma Swaraj (Complete Independence) by all legitimate and peaceful 
means. 


Articlb 3. 

(a) Any person over the age of 18 years who believes in Article 1 
shall, on making a written declaration to that effect and presenting an 
application ... be entitled to be placed on the register of Congress 
members. . . . 


Articls 9. 

(a) The Annual Session shall be ordinarily held during the month 
of February or March. The said Session shall be held at the place 
decided upon at the preceding Session or such other place as may be 
determined by the Working Committee. . . . 


Articlb 17. 

(a) The proceedings of the Congress, the All India Congress Com- 
mittee and the Working Committee shall ordinarily be conducted in 
Hindustani; the English language or any provincial language may be 
used if the speaker is unable to speak Hindustani or whenever per- 
mitted by the President. ... 

110. THE BALFOUR DKILARATION, NOVEMBER 2, 1917** 


As an element in war-time strategy, British Foreign Secretary Arthur 
James Bdjour wrote the following letter to Baron Edmond de Rothschild, 
leader of the Jewish community in Great Britain, The policy of the dedara- 
lion was accepted by the prineipd Allied Powers at the San Remo Cort- 
ference in April 1920, and its text was embodied in the mandate approved 
by the League Council in July 1922, 


^ Facsimile in L. Stein, Ztonism, Ernest Benn, London, 1925, Frontisidece. Reprinted 
by permission of the publishers. 
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Foreign Office 
November 2nd, 1917 

Dear Lord Rothschild, 

I have much pleasure in conveying to you, on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government, the following declaration of sympathy with Jewish Zionist 
aspirations which has been submitted to, and approved by, the Cabinet. 

“His Majesty’s Government view with &vour the establishment in 
Palesdne of a National Home for the Jewish people, and will use 
their best endeavours to facilitate the achievement of this object, it 
being clearly understood that nothing shall be done which may 
prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish com- 
munities in Palestine, or the rights and polidcal status enjoyed by 
Jews in any other country.” 

I should be grateful if you would bring this declaradon to the knowl- 
edge of the Zionist Federation. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) Aathue James Balfour. 

111. OFFiaAL STATEMENT OF BRITISH POLICY IN 
PALESTINE, 1930 « 


The efforts of the British to fulfil their obligations to the Jewish people 
as assumed in the Balfour Declaration aroused the bitter apposition of the 
Arabs in Palestine and in neighboring Arabic states. The Arabs held that 
the dedaration conflicted with Britain’s war-time promises of Arabian in- 
dependence and with the principle of self-determination, for, in 1922, the 
Holy Land contained about eight times as many Arabs as Jews. When the 
discontent of the Arabs crystfdlixed in a violent atm-Jewith outbreak in 1929, 
the British authorities appointed several commissions to investigate the cause 
of the difficulties. Then, in October 1930, the British Government pub- 
lished what it described as "a clear and full statement of policy, designed to 
remove . . . misunderstanding." This statement is the source of the follow- 
ing selection. 


Ptdesdru. Statement of Miey by Hit Minetty't Government in the United Kingdom. 
Pretented by the Secretary of State for the Cohniet to Parliament by Command of Hit 
Mafeity, October 1930, Cmd. 3692, HU Majesty'* Sutionety Office, Loii^n, 1930, pp. 3-23. 
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1. The Report of the Special Commission, under the Chairmanship 
of Sir Walter Shaw, which was published in April, gave rise to acute 
controversy, in the course of which it became evident that there is con- 
siderable misunderstanding about the past actions and future intentions 
of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom in regard to the 
administration of Palestine. It was realised that the publication of a 
clear and full statement of policy, designed to remove such misunder- 
standing and the resultant uncertainty and apprehension, was a matter 
of urgent importance. 


3. Many of the misunderstandings which have unhappily arisen on 
both sides appear to be the result of a failure to appreciate the nature 
of the duty imposed upon His Majesty’s Government by the terms of 
the Mandate. The next point, therefore, which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment feel it necessary to emphasise, in the strongest manner possible, 
is that in the words of the Prime Minister’s statement in the House of 
Commons on the 3rd April last, “a double undertaking is involved, 
to the Jewish people on the one hand and to the non-Jewish population 
of Palestine on the other.” 

Much of the agitation which has taken place during the past year 
seems to have arisen from a failure to realise the full import of this 
fundamental fact. Both Arabs and Jews have assailed the (^vernment 
with demands and reproaches based upon the false assumption that it 
was the duty of His Majesty’s Government to execute policies from 
which they are, in fact, debarred by the explicit terms of the Mandate. 

The Prime Minister, in the statement above referred to, announced, 
in words which could not have been made more plain, that it is the 
intention of His Majesty’s Government to continue to administer 
Palestine in accordance with the terms of the Mandate, as approved by 
the Council of the League of Nations. “That,” said Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, "is an international obligation from which there can be no 
question of receding.” In spite of so unequivocal a statement, the hope 
seems to have been entertained that, by some means or other, an escape 
could be found from the limitations plainly imposed by the terms of 
the Mandate. It must be realised, once and for all, that it is useless for 
Jewish leaders on the one hand to press His Majesty’s Government to 
conform their policy in regard, for example, to immigration and land, 
to the aspirations of the more uncompromising sections of Zionist 
opinion. That would be bo ignore the equally important duty of the 
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Mandatory Power towards the non-Jewish inhabitants of Palestine. On 
the other hand, it is equally useless for Arab leaders to maintain their 
demands for a form of Constitution, which would render it impossible 
for Ehs Majesty’s Government to carry out, in the fullest sense, the 
double undertaking already referred to. His Majesty’s Government 
have reason to think that one of the reasons for the sustained tension 
and agitation on both sides has been the creation by misguided advisers 
of the false hope that efforts to intimidate and to bring pressure to bear 
upon His Majesty’s Government would eventually result in forcing 
them into a policy which weighted the balances in favour of the one 
or the other party. 

It becomes, therefore, essential that at the outset His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment should make it clear that they will not be moved, by any 
pressure or threats, from the path laid down in the Mandate, and from 
the pursuit of a policy which aims at promoting the interests of the 
inhabitants of Palestine, both Arabs and Jews, in a manner which shall 
be consistent with the obligadons which the Mandate imposes. 


9. The preceding paragraphs contain an exposition of the general 
principles which have to be taken into account as governing policy in 
Palestine and in the limiting conditions under which it must be carried 
out. The practical problems with which His Majesty’s Government 
are hiced in Palestine must now be considered in detail. 

These may be regarded as falling roughly under three heads: — 

(1) Security, 

(2) Constitutional development, 

(3) Economic and Social development. 

They will be dealt with in that order. 


(2) Constitutional Development. 

11. Reference has already been made to the demands of Arab 
leaders for a form of constitudon which would be incompadble with 
the mandatory obligations of His Majesty’s Government. It is, how- 
ever, the considered opinion of His Majesty’s Government that the 
time has now come when the important quesdon of the establishment 
of a measure of self-government in Palesdne must, in the interests of 
the community as a whole, be taken in hand without further delay. 
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It may be convenient, in the first instance, to give a brief resume of 
the history of this question since the establishment of the civil admin- 
istration. 

In October 1920 there was set up in Palestine an Advisory Council 
composed in equal parts of official and nominated unofficial members. 
Of the ten unofficial members, four were Moslems, three were Chris- 
tians and three were Jews. 

On the 1st September, 1922, the Palestine Order in Council was 
issued, setting up a Government in Palestine under the Foreign Juris- 
diction Act. Part' 3 of the Order in Council directed the establishment 
of a Legislative Council to be composed of the High Commissioner as 
President, with ten other official members, and 12 elected non-official 
members. The procedure for the selection of the non-official members 
was laid down in the Legislative Council, Order in Council, 1922, and 
in February and March 1923 an attempt was made to hold elections 
in accordance with that procedure. 

The attempt failed owing to the refusal of the Arab population as a 
whole to co-operate (a detailed report of these elections is contained 
in the papers relating to the elections for the Palestine Legislative 
Council, 1923, published as Command Paper 1889). 

The High Commissioner thereupon suspended the establishment of 
the proposed Legislative Council, and continued to act in consultation 
with an Advisory Council as before. 

Tvro further opportunities were given to representative Arab leaders 
in Palestine to co-operate with the Administration in the government 
of the country, first, by the reconstitution of a nominated Advisory 
Council, but with membership conforming to that proposed for the 
Legislative Council, and, secondly, by a proposal for the formation of' 
an Arab Agency. It was intended that this Agency should have func- 
tions analogous to those entrusted to the Jewish Agency by Article 4 
of the Palestine Mandate. 

Neither of these opportunities was accepted and accordingly, in De- 
cember 1923, an Advisory Council was set up consisting only of official 
members. This position still continues; the only change being that the 
Advisory Council has been enlarged by the addition of more official 
members as the Adnainistration developed. 
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(3) Economic and Social Development. 

14. Under this head the practical problems to be considered are 
mainly concerned with questions relating to land, immigration and 
unemployment. These three questions are intimately interrelated, with 
political as well as economic aspects, and upon their solution must 
depend any advance that can be hoped for towards settled conditions 
of peace and prosperity in Palestine. 


15. As a result of these extensive and elaborate investigations, certain 
conclusions have emerged and certain &cts have been established 
which will now be set out briefly. — 

(1) Und. 

It can now be definitely stated that at the present time and with the 
present methods of Arab cultivation there remains no margin of land 
available for agricultural settlement by new immigrants, with the 
exception of such undevebped land as the various Jewish agencies hold 
in reserve. 

There has been much criticism in the past m regard to the relatively 
small extent of State land which has been made availabb for Jewish 
settlement. It is, however, an error to imagine that the Pabstine Gov- 
ernment is in possession of large areas of vacant land which could be 
made availabb for Jewish settlement. The extent of unoccupied areas 
of Government land is negligible. The Government claims consider- 
able areas which are, in fact, occupied and cultivated by Arabs. Even 
were the tide of the Government to these areas admitted, and it is in 
many cases disputed, it would not be possible to make these areas avail- 
able for Jewish setdement, in view of their actual occupadon by Arab 
culdvators and of the importance of making available addidonal land 
on which to place the Arab culdvators who are now landless. 

The provision of a margin availabb for setdement depends upon the 
progress made in increasing the produedvity of the land already oc- 
cupied. 

• t ■ ■ ■ 

17. The condidon of the Arab fellah leaves much to be desired, and 
a policy of knd devebpment is called for if an improvement in his 
condidons of life is to be ejfiected. 
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The sole agencies which have pursued a consistent policy of ^gnr^ 
development have been the Jewish Colonisation organisations, public 
and private. 

The Jewish settlers have had every advantage that capital, science 
and organisation could give them. To these and to the energy of the 
settlers themselves their remarkable progress is due. On the other hand, 
the Arab population, while lacking the advantages enjoyed by the 
Jewish settlers, has, by the excess of births over deaths, increased with 
great rapidity, while die land available for its sustenance has decreased 
by about a million dunams. This area has passed into Jewish hands. 

18. Reference has been made to the energy evinced and the remark- 
able progress made in Jewish land settlement. It would be unjust to 
accept the contention, which has been advanced in the course of the 
controversy regarding relations between Jews and Arabs in Palestine, 
that the e&ct of Jewish settlement upon the Arab population has in all 
cases been detrimental to the interests of the Arabs. This is by no 
means wholly true, but it is necessary in considering this aspect of the 
problem to differentiate between colonisation by such bodies as the 
Palestine Jewish Colonisation Associatbn (commonly known as the 
PJ.CA.) and colonisation under Zionist auspices. 

In so far as the past policy of the P.I.CA. is concerned, there can be 
no doubt that the Arab has profited largely by the installation of the 
Colonies, and relations between the cobnists and their Arab neighbors 
have in the past been excellent. The cases which are now quoted by the 
Jewish authorities in support of the contention that the effect of Jewish 
colonisation on the Arabs in the neighborhood has been advantageous, 
are cases relating to colonies established by the PJ.CA. before colonisa- 
tion financed from the Palestine Foundation Fund, which is the main 
financial instrument of the Jewish Agency, came into existence. 

Some of the attempts which have been made to prove that Zionist 
colonisation has not had the effect of causing the previous tenants of 
land acquired to join the landless cdass haye on examination proved 
to be unconvincing, if not falladous. 

19. Moreover, the effect of Jewish colonisation on the existing popu- 
lation is very intimately affected by the conditions on which the various 
Jewish bodies hold, utilise and lease their land. It is provided by the 
Constitution of the Enlarged Jevnsh Agency, signed at Zurich on the 
14th August, 1929 (Article 3 (d) and (e)), that the land acquired shall 
be held as the “inalienable property of tiie Jewish people,” and that in 
“all the works or undertakings carried out or furthered by the Agency, 
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it shall be deetped to be a matter of principle that Jewish labour shall 
be employed,” Moreover, by Article 23 of the draft lease, which it is 
proposed to execute in respect of all holdings granted by the Jewish 
National Fund, the lessee undertakes to execute all works connected 
with the cultivation of the holdings only with Jewish labour. Stringent 
conditions are imposed to ensure the observance of this undertaking. 

An Undertaking binding settlers in the Cobnies of the Maritime Plain 
to hire Jewish workmen only, whenever they may be obliged to hire 
help, is inserted in the Agreement for the repayment of advances made 
by the Palestine Foundation Fund. Similar provision is contained in 
the Agreement for the £mek Colonies. 

These stringent provisions are difficult to reconcile with the declara- 
tion at the Zionist Congress of 1921 of “the desire of the Jewish people 
to live with the Arab peopk in relations of friendship and mutual 
respect, and, together, with the Arab people to devebp the homeland 
common to both into a prosperous community which would ensure the 
growth of the peoples.” 

20. The Jewish baders have been perfectly frank in their justification 
of this policy. The Executive of the General Federation of Jewish 
Labour, which exercises a very important influence on the direetbn 
of 2^onist policy, has contended that such restrictions are necessary 
to secure the largest possibb amount of Jewish immigration and to 
safeguard the standard of life of the Jewish bbourer from the danger 
of falling to the lower standard of the Arab. 

Ibiwever logical such arguments may be from the point of view of a 
purely national movement, it must, nevertheless, be pointed out that 
they take no account of the provisions of Article 6 of the Mandate, 
which expressly requires that, in facilitating Jewish immi^adon and 
ebse settlement by Jews on the land, the Administration of Palestine 
must ensure that “the rights and position of other sections of the popu- 
lation are not prejudiced." 

29. The situation revealed by exhaustive examination of the various 
economic, political and social factors involved, makes it clear that 
Palestine has reached a critical moment in its development. In the 
past it may be said that the Government has left economic and social 
forces to operate with the minimum of interbrence or control, but it 
has become increasmgly clear that such a policy can no bnger continue. 
It is only the ebsest co^peratbn between the Government and the 
baders of the Arab and Jewish immunities that can prevent Palestine 
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from drifting into a situation which would imperil, on the one hand, 
the devoted work of those who have sought to build up the Jewish 
National Home, and, on the other, the interests of the majority of the 
population who at present possess few resources of their own with 
which to sustain the struggle for existence. What is required is that 
both races should consent to live together and to respect each other’s 
needs and claims. To the Arabs His Majesty’s Government would 
appeal for a recognition of the facts of the situation, and for a sustained 
e£Fort at coK)peration in obtaining that prosperity for the country as 
a whole by which all will benefit. From the Jewish leaders. His 
Majesty’s C^vernment ask a recognition of the necessity for making 
some concession on their side in regard to the independent and sepa- 
ratist ideals which have been developed in some quarters in connection 
with the Jewish National Home, and for accepting it as an active factor 
in the orientation of their policy that the general development of the 
country shall be carried out in such a way that the interests of the 
Arabs and Jews may each receive adequate consideration, with the 
object of developing prosperity throughout the country under conditions 
which will give no grounds for charges of partiality upon the one side 
or upon the other, but will permit of the Arab and Jewish communities 
devdoping in harmony and contentment. 

112. THE PEEL REPORT ADVOCATING PARTITION, 1937 « 


The eontinuanee of violent manifestations in Paiestine led to the appoint- 
ment of the Peel Commission in May 1936' to study the underlying causes 
of the disturbances and ma\e recommendations. The restdt of the com- 
mission's labors was embodied in a report of July 1937. It advocated the 
abolition of the mandate and the division of Palestine into a Jewish state, 
an Arab state, and a neutral (British-controlled) area. The plan aroused 
protests from all sides and was shelved, with League endorsement, while 
another commission was despatched to ascertain more facts. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1. We will .now briefly recapitulate in pursuance of our terms of 
reference the conclusions and recommendations which we have set 

^ Great Britain, Palestine Ro^l Commitrion, Beport. Presented by the Seereuay ef 
State for the Colonies to Parliament by Command of His Majesty, Jidy, 1937, Cmd. 5479, 
His Majeity'i Stationery Office, London, 1937, pp. 363-364, 380-392, 394-395. 
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out in this part of our Report. The underlying causes of the disturb- 
ances, or (as we regard it) the rebellion, of 1936 are, first, the desire of 
the Arabs for national independence; secondly, their antagonism to the 
establishment of the Jewish National Home in Palesdne, quickened 
by their fear of Jewish domination. Among contributory causes were 
the effect on Arab opinion of the attainment of national independence 
by Iraq, Trans-Jordan, Egypt, Syria and the Lebanon; the rush of 
Jewish immigrants escaping from Central and Eastern Europe; the 
inequality of opportunity enjoyed by Arabs and Jews rcspecdvely in 
placing their case before Your h^jesty’s Government and the public; 
the growth of Arab mistrust; Arab alarm at the continued purchase 
of Arab land by Jews; the intensive character and the “modernism” of 
Jewi^ nationalism; and lasdy the general uncertainty, accentuated by 
the ambiguity of certain phrases in the Mandate, as to the uldmate 
intendons of the Mandatory Power. This uncertainty has aggravated 
all the difficuldes of the situadon and in pardcular has ( 0 ) stimulated the 
Jewish desire to expand and consolidate their posidon in Palesdne as 
quickly as possible, and (J?) made it possible for the Arabs to interpret 
the conciliatory policy of the Palestine Government and the sympathetic 
atdtude of some of its officials as showing that the Bridsh determination 
to implement the Balfour Declaradon is not sincere. 

2. We have found that, though the Arabs have benefited by the 
development of the country owing to Jewish immigration, this has had 
no conciliatory effect. On the contrary, improvement in the economic 
situation in Palestine has meant the deterioradon of the political situa- 
tion. 

3. The Palestine Government have attempted to discharge the con- 
tradictory obligations of the' Mandatory under conditions of great diffi- 
culty by “holding the balance” between Jews and Arabs. Repeated 
attempts to conciliate either race have only increased the trouble. The 
situation in Palesdne has reached a deadlock. The Administration has 
from the start been driven to work at high pressure under peculiar 
difficuldes. The steps taken by the Palesdne Government to enforce 
respect for law and order have proved ineffectual. The elementary duty 
of providing public security has not been discharged. Endeavours to 
control the alienation of land by Arabs to Jews have not been successful. 
In the hills there is no more room for further close settlement by Jews; 
in the plains it should only be allowed under certain restrictions. There 
has been great delay in the preparation of a record of rights: the ascer- 
tainment and registration of Government ownership in land has been 
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slow and unsatisfactory. The concession to the Palestine Electric Cor- 
poration has obstructed any development of irrigation from the River 
Jordan; and more might have been done to test the possibilities of irri- 
gation in the south of the Gaza Sub-district and in Deersheba. Great 
efforts are being made to effect a radical change in the methods of 
cultivation by the Arab fellah, but this can only be accomplished after 
many years and after an extension of primary education. 

4. As regards Immigration the Mandate has been fully implemented, 
but the attempts to regulate it have been unsatisfactory, unacceptable 
to Arabs and Jews alike. . . . 

5. In the matter of hnance, the revenues of Palestine have increased 
rapidly, but far too large a proportion has had to be devoted towards 
meeting the charges of public security. . . . 

£. The standard of social services in Palestine is higher than in the 
average British Colony or Indian Province, but the diiSculty of pro- 
viding services in one State for two distinct communities with two very 
different standards of living is apparent. . . . 

7, As regards the development of local autonomy or self-governing 
institutions, this also has been hampered by the difficulty of combining 
what are virtually two civilizations in one system. The restrictions 
which the Mandatory Power found it necessary to impose in the inter- 
ests of rural boards or backward municipalities have been resented by 
the larger towns. The attempts to create a local legislature have been 
unsuccessful and should not be revived. 


A PLAN OF PARTITION, 

1. We return, then, to -Partition as the only method we are able to 
propose for dealing with the root of the trouble. 


4. The Mandate for Palestine should terminate and be replaced by a 
Treaty System in accordance with the precedent set in Iraq and Syria. 

5. A new Mandate for the Holy Places should be instituted to fulfil 
the purposes defined in Section 2 below. 

6. Treaties of Alliance should be negotiated by the Mandatory with 
the Government of Trans-Jordan and representatives of the Arabs of 
Palestine on the one hand and with the Zionist Organisation on the 
other. These Treaties would decUre that, within as short a period as 
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Galilee, i.e., south of Tiberias, on the shores of the Lake, near Safad, 
and in the Huleh Basin. The rest of Galilee and the northern part of 
the plain of Acre are almost wholly in Arab occupation. So also is the 
central hill-country of old Samaria and Judaea— except for Jerusalem 
and its vicinity. The towns of Nablus, Jenin and Tulkarm, the last 
an outpost on the edge of the Maritime Plain, are centres of Arab 
nationalism. Except in and near Jerusalem and at Hebron, there are 
practically no Jews between Jenin and Beersheba. This Arab block 
extends eastwards to the River Jordan between the Dead Sea and 
Beisan. In the area stretching south and southeast of Beersheba to the 
Egyptian frontier, the Jews have bought some isolated blocks of land 
but the population is entirely Arab. 

18. This existing separation of the area of Jewish land and settlement 
from that of wholly or mainly Arab occupation seems to us to offer a fair 
and practicable basis for Partition, provided that, in accordance with the 
spirit of our obligations, (1) a reasonable allowance is made within the 
boundaries of the Jewish State for the growth of population and col- 
onization, and (2) reasonable compensation is given to the Arab State 
for the loss of land and revenue. TTiis last is one of the reasons we give 
in paragraph 23 below for suggesting the payment of a subvention by 
the Jewish State to the Arab State in the event of Partition coming into 

force- 

20. Stardng from Ras an Naqura, [the suggested frontier line] 
follows the existing northern and eastern frontier of Palestine to Lake 
Tiberias and crosses the Lake to the outflow of the River Jordan whence 
it continues down the river to a point a little north of Beisan. It then 
cuts across the Beisan Plain and runs along the southern edge of the 
Valley of Jezreel and across the Plain of Esdraelon to a point near 
Megiddo, whence it crosses die Carmel ridge in the neighbourhood of 
the Megiddo Road. Having thus reached the Maritime Plain, the line 
runs southwards down its eastern edge, curving west to avoid Tulkarm, 
until it reaches the Jerusalem-Jaffa corridor near Lydda. South of the 
Corridor it continues down the edge of the Plain to a point about 10 
miles south of Rehovot, whence it turns west to the sea. 


4. Inter-State Subvention. 

23. As we have explained in an earlier chapter, the Jews contribute 
more per capita to the revenues of Palestine than the Arabs, and the 
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Goverament has thereby been enabled to maintain public services for 
the Arabs at a higher level than would otherwise have been possible. 
Partition would mean, on the one hand, that the Arab Area would no 
longer profit from the taxable capacity of the Jewish Area. On the 
other hand, (1) the Jews would acquire a new right of sovereignty in 
the Jewish Area: (2) that Area, as we have defined it, would be larger 
than the existing area of Jewish land and settlement: (3) the Jews 
would be freed from their present liability for helping to promote the 
welfare of Arabs outside that Arfea. It seems to us, therefore, not un- 
reasonable to suggest that the Jewish State should pay a subvention to 
the Arab State when Partition comes into efiect. . . . 


5. British Subvention. 

25. The Inter-State Subvention would adjust the financial balance 
in Palestine; but it must be remembered that the plan we are submitting 
involves the inclusion of Trans-Jordan in the Arab State. The taxable 
capacity of Trans-Jordan is very low and its revenues have never sufficed 
to meet the cost of its administration. From 1921 to the present day it 
has received grants-in-aid from the United Kingdom, which have 
amounted to a total sum of £1,253,000 or an average of about £78,000 
a year. Grants have also been made towards the cost of the Trans- 
jordan Frontier Force, and loans to the amount of £60,575, of which 
about £30,000 has been repaid, have been provided for earthquake- 
relief and the distribution of seed. 

26. The Mandate for Trans-Jordan ought not in our opinion to be 
relinquished without securing, as far as possible, that the standard of 
administration should not fall too low through lack of funds to main- 
tain it; and it is in this matter, we submit, that the British people might 
fairly be asked to do their part in fadlitating a settlement. . . . 

27. We recommend, therefore, that in the event of the Treaty System 
coming into force. Parliament should be asked to make a grant of 
£2,000,000 to the Arab State. 

6. Tariffs and Ports. 

28. The Arab and Jewish States, being sovereign independent States, 
would determine their own tariffs. Subject to the terms of the Mandate, 
the same would apply to the Mandatory Government. 

29. ... It woidd greatly ease the position and it would promote the 
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interests of both the Arab and Jewish States if they could agree to impose 
identical customs-duties on as many articles as possible, and if the Man- 
datory Government, likewise, could assimilate its customs-duties as far 
as might be with those of one or both of the two States. 


10. Exchange of Land and Population. 


36. If Partition is to be effective in promoting a final setdement it 
must mean more than drawing a frontier and establishing two States. 
Sooner or later there should be a transfer of land and, as far as possible, 
an exchange of population. 


47. Such is the plan of Pardtion which we submit to the considera- 
tion of Your Majesty’s Government. We believe that it fulfils the 
essendal conditions of Parddon and demonstrates that, if Palestine 
ought to be divided, it can be divided. 


CONCLUSION. 


2. The advantages to the Arabs of Parddon on the lines we have 
proposed may be summarized as follows: — 

(i) They obtain their national independence and can operate on 
an equal foodng with the Arabs of the neighbouring countries in the 
cause of Arab unity and progress. 

(ii) They are fi^lly delivered from the fear of being “swamped” 
by the Jews and from the possibility of ultimate subjecdon to Jewish 
rule. 

(iii) In pardcular, the final limitadon of the Jewish Nadonal Home 
within a fbced fronder and the enactment of a new Mlandate for the 
Holy Places, solemnly guaranteed by the League of Nations, removes 
all anxiety lest the Holy Places should ever come under Jewish con- 
trol. 

(iv) As a set-off to the loss of territory the Arabs regard as theirs, 
the Arab State will receive a subvention from the Jewish State. It 
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will also, in view of the backwardness of Trans-Jordan, obtain a grant 
of £2,000,000 from the British Treasury; and, if an arrangement can 
be made for the exchange of land and population, a further grant 
will be made for the conversion, as far as may prove possible, of 
uncultivable land in the Arab State into productive land from which 
the cultivators and the State alike will profit. 

3. The advantages of Partition to the Jews may be summarized as 
follows. — 

(i) Partition secures the establishment of the Jewish National 
Home and relieves it from the possibility of its being subjected in the 
future to Arab rule. 

(ii) Partition enables the Jews in the fullest sense to call their 
National Home their own: for it converts it into a Jewish State. Its 
citizens will be able to admit as many Jews into it as they themselves 
believe can be absorbed. They will obtain the primary objective of 
Zionism— a Jewish nation, planted in Palestine, giving its nationals 
the same status in the world as other nations give theirs. They will 
cease at last to live a “minority life.” 


6. There is no need to stress the advantage to the British people of a 
settlement in Palestine. We ate botmd to honour to the utmost of our 
power the obligations we undertook in the exigencies of war towards 
the Arabs and the Jews. . . . Partition ofiers a possibility of finding a 
way through them, a possibility of obtaining a final solution of the 
problem which does justice to the rights and aspirations of both the 
Arabs and the Jews and disiharges the obligations we undermok to- 
wards them twenty years ago to the fullest extent that is practicable 
in the circumstances of the present time. 


113. SUMMARY OF THE ARAB DEMANDS IN PALESTINE, 1937 « 


“It ufas not tiB we had announced the date on which we intended to leave 
the country," dedared the Peel Commission on page 130 of its Report 

^ Great Britain, Palatine Royal Comminton, Minutes of Evidettee Heard at PuUie 
Sessions (oath Index), Colonial No. 134, Hia Majaty'i Stationery Ofiioe, London, 1937, 
pp. 297-298. Reprinted by' permiasion of the Controller of His Britannic Majeaty’a 
Stationery Office. 
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(Document No. 112), “that the \Arab'\ Higher Committee decided to 
abandon its ‘Boyeot^ and co-operate with us in trying to find the way to 
peace in Palestine; and when at last they came before us, headed by the 
Mufti [Moslem religious head) of ferusalem, the first words of the pre- 
pared statement he made to us, were these: 'The Arab cause in Palestine 
is one which aims at nation^ independence. In its essence it does not 
differ from similar movements amongst the Arabs in all other Arab terri- 
tories' And at the dose of his statement . . . he summed up the Arab 
demand/' — as quoted in the appended selection. 


Testimony of His Eminence Haj Amin Effendi El-Husseini, President 
of the Arab Higher Committee, January 12, 1937: 

In conclusion I wish to add that the Arabs cannot see any benefit or 
hope of reform from the introduction of changes of a subsidiary nature 
and unless the grievances, fundamental as they are, are remedied and 
their causes removed, the evil will continue and the grievances will 
intensify. It is the firm belief of the Arabs that the proper and funda- 
mental treatment of the situation will be found in the three (sic) fol- 
lowing measures: — 

1. The abandonment of the experiment of the Jewish National 
Home, which originated in the Balfour Declaration and which has 
proved to be a failure, and the reconsideration of all the consequences 
which resulted from this experiment and which prejudiced the rights 
of the Arabs and imperilled their national existence. 

2. The immediate and complete stoppage of Jewish immigration. 

3. The immediate and complete prohibition of the sale of Arab 
land to the Jews. 

4. The solution of the Palestine problem on the same basis as that 
on which were solved the problems of Iraq, Syria and the Lebanon, 
namely, by the termination of the Mandate and by the conclusion 
of a treaty between Great Britain and Palestine, by virtue of which 
a national and independent government in constitutional form will 
be established, on which national elements will be represented, and 
which will guarantee justice, progress, and prosperity to all. 

The policy of establishing a National Home for the Jews in this 
country must inevitably lead to continued anxiety and disturbances and 
will make of the Holy Land which of all countries in the world should 
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enjoy peace and tranquillity the permanent scene of disorders. I am 
confident that it will be in the interests of everyone to abandon this 
impracticable attempt which aims at es tab li shing a National Home for 
one people in the country of some other people, which is already fully 
populated and which is surrounded by oceans of countries belonging 
to the Arab people, who hold this country in the highest degree of 
veneration. Those people will never abandon this country at any time 
or under any circumstances. I refer now to the Moslem world, to the 
Arab and Moslem worlds, who attach great religious importance to 
this country. 

114. BRITISH OFFICIAL STATEMENT ON PALESTINE. 

NOVEMBER 1938“ 


'Early in 1938 another Palestine commission, headed by Sir John Wood- 
head, was appointed, this time to draw up a “more precise and detailed 
scheme^' than the Ped Plan for settling the Palestinian troubles. The Wood- 
head Commission reported in October 1938 [Cmd. 5854] and on the basis 
of its proposals the British Government invited to a Ljondon conference 
representatives of the Palestinian Arabs and those of neighboring states, 
and delegates of the Jewish Agency for Palestine. The conference assembled 
February 7, 1939, and dispersed in March without having come to an 
agreement. 


1. The Royal Commission, presided over by the late Earl Peel, pub- 
lished its report in July, 1937, and proposed a solution of the Palestine 
problem by means of a scheme of partition under which independent 
Arab and Jewish States would be established while other areas would 
be retained under mandatory administration.*’^ In their statement of 
policy following upon the publication of the report. His Majesty’s 
Government in the United l^agdom announced their general agree- 
ment with the arguments and conclusions of the Royal Commission, 
and expressed the view that a scheme of partition on the general lines 
recommended by the Commission represented the best and most hopeful 
solution of the deadlock. 

Palestine, Statement by Hit Mdest/s Government in the United Kingdom, Pre- 
sented by the Secretary of Slate for the Cdonies to Parliament by Command of Hit 
Majesty, November, 1938, Cmd. S893, Hit Mijeity's Sudoneiy Office, London, 1938, 

Rp. 2-4. 

See Document Mo. 112. — Ed, 
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2. The proposal of the Commission was framed in the light of the 
information available at the time, and it was generally recognized that 
further detailed examination would be necessary before it could be 
decided whether such a solution would prove practicable. This proposal 
was subsequently discussed in Parliament and at meetings of the Per- 
manent Mandates Commission and the Council and Assembly of the 
League of Nations, when His Majesty’s Government received authority 
to explore the practical application of the principle of partition. A 
despatch of 23rd December, 1937, from the Secretary of State for the 
Colonics to the High Commissioner for Palestine [Cmd. 3634J, an- 
nounced the intention of His Majesty’s Government to undertake the 
further investigations required for the drawing up of a more precise and 
detailed scheme. It was pointed out that the final decision could not be 
taken in merely general terms and that the further enquiry would 
provide the necessary material on which to judge, when the best possible 
partition scheme had been formulated, its equity and practicability. 
The despatch also defined the funedons and terms of reference of the 
technical Commission who were appointed to visit Palestine for the 
purpose of submitdng in due course to His Majesty’s Government pro- 
posals for such a detailed scheme. 

3. His Majesty’s Government have now received the report of the 
Palesdne Parddon Commission who have carried out their invesdga- 
dons with great thoroughness and efficiency, and have collected material 
which will Ik very valuable in the further consideration of policy. Their 
report is now published [Cmd. 5854], together with a summary of their 
conclusions. It will be noted that the four members of the Commission 
advise unanimously against the adoption of the scheme of parddon out- 
lined by the Royal Commission. In addidon to the Royal ^mmission’s 
scheme, two other schemes described as plans B and C are examined 
in the report. One member prefers plan B. Two other members, 
including the Chairman, consider that plan C is the best scheme of 
parddon which, under the terms of reference, can be devised. A fourth 
member, while agreeing that plan C is the best that can be devised 
under the terms of reference, regards both plans as impracdcable. The 
report points out that under dther plan, while the budget of the Jewish 
State is likely, to show a sidjstandd surplus, the budgets of the Arab 
State (including Trans-Jordan) and of the Mandated Territories are 
likely to show substandal deficits. The Commission reject as imprac- 
dcable the Royal Commission’s recommendadon for a direct subvendon 
from the Jewish State to the Arab State. They think that, on economic 
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grounds, a customs union between the States and the Mandated Terri- 
tories is essential and they examine the possibility of finding a solution 
for the financial and economic problems of partition by means of a 
scheme based upon such a union. They consider that any such scheme 
would be inconsistent with the grant of fiscal independence to the 
Arab and Jewish States. Their conclusion is that, on a strict interpreta- 
tion of their terms of reference, they have no alternative but to report 
that they are unable to recommend boundaries for the proposed areas 
which will afford a reasonable prospect of the eventual establishment 
of self-supporting Arab and Jewish States. 

4. His Majesty’s Government, after careful study of the Partition 
Commission's report, have reached the inclusion that this further 
examination has shown that the political, administrative and financial 
difficulties involved in the proposal to creite independent Arab and 
Jewish States inside Palestine are so great that this solution of the 
problem is impracticable. 

5. His Majesty’s Government will therefore continue their responsi- 
bility for the government of the whole of Palestine. They are now faced 
with the problem of finding alternadve means of meeting the needs 
of the difficult situation described by the Rdyal Commission which will 
be consistent with their obligations to the Arabs and the Jews. His 
Majesty’s Government believe that it is possible to find these alternative 
means. They have already given mijch thought to the problem in the 
light of the reports of the Royal ^mmission and of the Partition. 
Commission. It is clear that the surest foundation for peace and prog- 
ress in Palestine would be an understanding between the Arabs and the 
Jews, and His Majesty's Government are prepared in the first instance 
to make a determined effort to promote such an understanding. With 
this end in view, they propose immediately to invite representatives 
of the Palestinian Arabs and of neighbouring States on the one hand 
and of the Jewish Agency on the other, to confer with them as soon as 
possible in London regarding future policy, including the question 
of immigration into Palestine. As regards the representation of the 
Palestinian Arabs, His Majesty’s Governmoit must reserve the right 
to refuse to receive those leaders whom they regard as responsible 
for the campaign of assassination and violence. 

6. His ^jesty’s Government hope that these discusnons in London 
may help to promote agreement as to future policy regarding Palestine. 
They attach great importance, however, to a decision being reached at 
an early date. Therefore, if the London discussions should not produce 
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agreement within a reasonable period of time, they will take their own 
decision in the light of their examination of the problem and of the 
discussions in London, and announce the policy which they propose 
to pursue. 

7. In considering and settling their policy His Majesty’s Government 
will keep constantly in mind the international character of the Mandate 
with which they have been entrusted and their obligations in that 
respect. 



CHAPTER 6 


FRANCE 

115. THE DESTRUCTION CAUSED BY THE WAR IN FRANCE ^ 


When the World War came to a dose, internal conditions in Prance 
were chaotic. The northern tenth of the country had the appearance of 
wasteland. Borrowing heavily and spending liberally on reconstruction, the 
French were aggrieved that German reparation payments failed to match 
French restoration expenditures. The following summary was written by 
one of CUmenceau's ablest assistants at the Paris Peace Conference. More 
detailed statistics may be found in the official Bulletin des Regions Libert, 
published from July 21, 1919, onwards. 


If France insists upon the execution of the [Versailles] treaty it is not 
solely because it is a contract; it is b^ause its non-execution would very ‘ 
shortly place her in an impasse. 

The war bled us terribly. Out of our population of less than 38,000,000 
there were mobilized 8,500,000; 5,300,000 of them were killed or 
wounded (1,500,000 killed, 800,000 mutilis, 3,000,000 wounded), not 
counting 500,000 men who have come back to us from German prisons 
in very bad physical condition. 

Almost 4,000,000 hectares’ of land were devastated, together- with 

4.000 towns and villages; 600,000 buildings were destroyed, among them 

20.000 factories and work-shops, besides 5,000 kilometers of railroads 
and 53,000 kilometers of roads. About 1,400,000 head of cattle were 
carried off. Altogether, a quarter of our productive capital was annihi- 
lated. 

The financial consequences of the annihilation of all these resources 
bear down on us heavily today. Hie war cost us 150 billions of francs. 
The damage to property and persons comes to 200 billions. Our ordi- 

*• A Tardieu, “The P<dicy of France," in Foreign Affidn,^ toI. I (1S)22-1923), pp. 12-13. 
Reprinted by permiiaion of the Council on Foreisn Relaboni. 

* A hectm ia the equivalent of 2.471 acres. — Bd. 
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nary budget has increased from 4J4 billions to 25 billions; our debt 
from 36 billions to 330 billions. Since the armistice we have spent on 
reconstruction and pensions a total of 90 billions, and we have received 
from Germany in one form or another less than two billions of gold 
marks (about six billions of francs), or about six per cent of what we 
have had to spend on restoring our provinces— a task as yet but half 
completed. 

If you will go back for a moment to the expense figures which I have 
)ust cited, you will find that in the last two years France has spent on 
reconstruction and pensions billions of dollars, or $5,700 a minute, 
while in the same period Germany has only spent 500 millions of 
dollars, or $381 a minute. In other words, we have accumulated a 
deficit of $5,319 every minute; and it is we who have paid it, in place 
of Germany who was responsible for creating the damage. 

We think that this cannot go on. You would think the same in our 
place. The interest and amortization on the sums borrowed by us since 
the arimstice to make up for Germany's default have cost us 4)4 bil- 
lions of francs a year. The interest on our debt absorbs 55 per cent 
of our taxes. We ask that all this be ended. Who can say it is not a 
legitimate demand? 

116. THE DARIAC REPORT, MAY 28, 1922 (Extivcts) « 


During the early years of the Franco-German reparation struggle it ap- 
peared that Frenchmen such as Raymond Poincari were less interested in 
finanddl contributions than in "a wedding of Ruhr cohe with Lorraine 
iron”, for the coal in the northern French fields was poorly suited to the 
Lorraine iron ore. On May 28, 1922, Adrien Dariac, preddent of the finance 
commisdon of the Chamber of Depudes, rendered a report on such a project 
to Poincari, The report was not adopted by the French Government. 


The followiitg is the full text of the report presented recently to the 
French Government (and not, yet published in France) by M. Dariac, 
who was sent by M, Poincari as a commissioner to report on the 
economics and the industry of the Rhine province. . . . 

* The Manehetter Gaerdiait Weekly, November 3, 1922, pp. H-m of Cover. Reprinted 
bjr permisnoa. 
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TEXT OF THE REPORT 

It will be remembered that the occupation of the Diisseldorf bridge- 
head was provoked by the ill will which Germany showed in meeting 
her engagements in 1921. It was after the London agreement of May 
5, 1921, and the ultimatum which resulted from it, that it was decided 
to adopt the military sanctions consisting of the occupation of Diissel- 
dorf, Duisburg, Ruhrort, and the neighbouring region, and the economic 
Mnrrinns consisting of the control of the Rhenish Customs and the 
establishment of a Customs barrier at the limit of our zone of occupa- 
tion. The economic sanctions were dropped in September, 1921, fol- 
lowing the German acceptance of the ultimatum; but the military 
sa nrtinng have remained in force as a means of pressure on our former 
enemies. 

The feature of this region of occupation is its very accentuated indus- 
trial character, which makes of it a pledge in our hands of quite the 
first importance for the recovery of the sums which Germany has 
undertaken to pay us. 

In evisting circumstances, indeed, the Ruhr, and in particular the 
region of Diisseldorf, Duisburg, Ruhrort, which we are occupying, and 
which forms its head, constituted the principal element of German 
wealth, which is based entirely on iron and coal, their transformations 
and their derivatives. The majority of the great German consortiums 
have been formed there, have their headquarters and establishments 
there, and the ten or twelve industrialists who direct them rule, direaly 
or indirectly, but absolutely, the economic destinies of Germany. 
(Metallurgy, coal, coal derivatives, dyestuffs, manures, shipping com- 
pdnies, import and export of raw materials or manufactured goods.) 


The figures for the whole of the French production before the war 
are obviously unable to compwe with the production of the Ruhr, the 
wTffnt of wWch, however, docs not equal that of a small French De- 
partment. . . . 


It is this industrial power alone which has made the greatness and 
prosperity of Germany; from the agricultural pomt of view, before the 
war, and despite an intensive culture unrivalled in Europe Germany 
bought abroad nearly three milliard gold marks’ worth of foodstuffs 
of every sort (wheats barley, rice, maize, coffee, fruits, wine, oils, cattle. 
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etc.). This means in effect chat Germany's food was only assured 
through the production of her industries, (coal, dyestuffs, metals, chem' 
icals and textile industries, etc.) 

“In Germany,” as Vogler, Stinnes’s chief lieutenant, has said, “the 
potato is a coal by-product.” 

The large-scale industry, the “heavy industry" of the Ruhr, concen- 
trated entirely in the hands of a few individuals, is thus called to play a 
decisive part in the events which will unfold themselves in Germany's 
future. 

In this field the Stinnes, the Thyssens, the Krupps, the Haniels, the 
Kloeckners, the Funkes, the Mannesmanns, and some three or four 
others play in Germany an economic r61e analogous to that of the 
Carnegies, the Rockefellers, the Harrimans, the Vanderbilts, and the 
Goulds in America; they also carry on a political activity unknown 
among the American billionaires. 


And, in fact, if the paper mark plunges down day after day, the 
means of production of the Stinnes and Thyssens and Krupps and 
Haniels and their colleagues remain intact and are worth gold. This is 
what gives value to our occupation of the country. 

No doubt we do not hold the whole of the Ruhr, but by our simple 
occupation at present we hold in reality the whole of its industrial 
production under our domination. 

We occupy, indeed, the greater part of the basin, in which there have 
been establi^ed the blast furnaces which produce the cast-iron, as well 
as the ports of the Ruhr and the Rhine through which these blast 
furnaces are supplied with ores. Thus we cut in two the metallurgical 
establishments; we can, when we wish, separate from their coal, their 
ore, their cast-iron and steel production, the connected and comple- 
mentary establishments which only complete their products in unoccu- 
pied Germany; we can utterly disorganise the industry of the potentates 
of Diisseldorf, Duisburg, and Ruhrort. 


So long as we maintain our present position on the Rhine we shall 
thus constitute a constant menace for the ten or twelve masters of 
German industry who are in reality financially the masters of Germany. 
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From this point of view it is very regrettable that we have been led to 
abandon the economic sanctions which accompanied our occupation 
of Diisseldorf in 1921; the Customs barrier established between the 
occupied zone and free Germany, if it did not give great results in 
immedia te return, nevertheless was in its simple presence a reminder 
that the circulation of the products between the factories producing 
crude metal and the factories working upon it was at our mercy, and 
that we could, by a simple raising of tarifis, cither levy a virtually 
unlimi ted tithe upon the German metal industry or completely dis- 
organise it. 

And this perspective abne would have been of a sort which would 
suggest to the German Government, or its councils, suitable means for 
farilitatihg the rapid payment of its war debt. 

But recriminations avail nothing. 

In the existing circumstances, how can we profit by the pledge which 
we thus hold? 

To begin with, there is one question which should be outside all 
debate: we cannot dream of abandoning this pledge. 


To begin with, it is possible that the mere menace will inspire the 
German Government, counselled and assisted by the industrialists of 
the Ruhr, themselves desirous of evading a constraint of which they 
feel that we alone are the masters, with proposals which would be of a 
nature to give US Satisfaction for the moment. But let us not be de- 
ceived: if the great industrialists concede to the German Government 
credits and fariliri es for the payment of the first arrears of its debt— 
a t-liing they will not do without good guarantees secured on the rail- 
ways or other State property, — ^it will be in order to endeavour to rid 
themselves of the Nessus’ shirt which the occupation of the Diisseldorf 
bridgehead constitutes for them. 

Three years’ experience has shown us how little confidence we can 
place in German good-will; let us beware, then, of abandoning a pledge 
which we have available for exploiting if this good-will, always 
uncertain, should begin to flag. 


It is clear how the possession of the pledge which we now hold in the 
Ruhr iavests our action of persuasion or constraint with suppleness. 
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And finally, without employing constraint, is it not possible to 
imagine a utilisation of the Ruhr by a collaboration, a friendly entente 
between France and the Allies on the one part and Germany on the 
other, with permanent control of its means of production? 

The Rhine separates two great metallurgical regions; on one side 
the Ruhr, with its nine million tons of cast-iron (1913 yield), absorbing 
annually 18 to 25 million tons of ore; on the other side, the Lorraine 
region (including the Saar), the productive capacity of which is also 
nine million tons of cast-iron. 

The ironmasters of the Ruhr have available (in times of normal 
production) indefinite quantities of coal, but quite insufBcient quanti- 
ties of ore, since the- new Germany produces no more than seven to 
eight million tons, for a consumption which before the war amounted 
to 48 million tons and would still easily reach 30 millions. 

On the other hand, the ironmasters in the Lorraine group have avail- 
able twice as much ore as they can work. ... On the other hand, they 
absolutely require for their blast furnaces the coke of the Ruhr. 

Hackneyed conclusion, a hundred times repeated: the French metal 
industry cannot live without the German coke, the German metal 
industry can only reach half its full development if it is deprived of 
French ore. 


Cannot France envisage the exchange of German metallurgical coke 
and French ore as a friendly exploitadon ofiering the bases of a true 
industrial association? 

We cannot demand that Germany shall pay enormous sums for 35 
years, and on the other hand we are afraid of seeing her industries 
devebp in the proportion which vrould pernoit her to assure the payment 
of the debts which she has acknowledged. But so long as we are on 
the right bank of the Rhine and are masters of 45 million tons a year 
of ore vra shall be in a position to play a decisive part in the German 
metal industry, demanding a control of production in return. 

And no doubt this will be the solution of the future. . . . 


The Rhinelander certainly does not love the Prussian, a greedy and 
disagreeable functionary, installed in this kindly country, with his con- 
cern for strict discipline and his spirit of authority. 
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There is a Rhenish psychology, complex enough and yet easily 
unravelled. These marches have been the prize of every victory, the 
ransom of every defeat; men at arms have heavily tramped down their 
soil. The troops of Louis XIV., of Louis XV, of Napoleon succeeded 
one another there, and were replaced by those of Frederick the Great 
or of Bliicher. Geographically, intellectually their pole is on the west. 
Aas of force, the great disasters of the end of the Empire, cast them 
politically into the Prussian system. 

Reluctantly the populations accepted it; but this Prussian system 
has presented itself to them under the aspect of ordered progress, of 
economic prosperity, of various reforms, and if its unpleasing rigidity 
was at first revolting to these people of semi-Latin culture, who had 
lived in the secular anarchy of a historical subdivision but had been 
immersed, in belles-lettres and had experienced the sweetness of a 
beneficent liberty and of perhaps uncertain but still real democratic 
aspirations, they forgave these martinets with their barrack-room meth- 
ods and their dry discipline in consideration of an unprecedented 
prosperity which seemed to secure the hegemony of Europe to Prussian 
Germany. 

There came the great catastrophe of 1918. In the first months of 
1919 the Rhineland expeaed modifications in its national status. It 
anticipated French annexation, or autonomy, and if the first of these 
eventualities awakened, if not resistance— the Rhenish populations are 
s ufficientl y malleable to accept the decisions of force— at least dis- 
quietude, the second appeared, on the whole, to be desired. The 
Versailles peace arrived at a third solution: inter-Allied occupation for 
five, ten, or fifteen years, but with the maintenance of the Rhineland 
within ^e German unit. The most that has been done has been to 
impose certain inter-Allied organisations on the solid texture of the 
administrative organisation of the Reich; the Prussian functionary has 
remained, and with Him the prospective of a future in no way differing 
from the past. 

Instead of . . . autonomy ... it was in the main a case of the 
status quo. ... 

There followed the events of 1920-21 

The Rhenish populations attentively followed the development of 
the crisis; anxious as to their destinies, they awaited French statements 
which might define them. If the military occupation was to be pro- 
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longed, they foresaw certain collaborations, which would be very diffi- 
cult if this occupation was to be precarious. 

Forcible words were followed by feeble actions; ... the Lf> nflf>n 
Conference reduced our rights, curtailed our claim, gave the populations 
of Rhenish Prussia or of the Bavarian palatinate the clear impression 
that our country had embarked on the path of concessions, that France, 
though unpaid, would not realise the pledge which she held in her 
hand, this Rhineland prepared to adapt herself to fresh formulae, but 
prudent and insufficiendy heroic to break with her lord of yesterday, 
who, once our soldiers were gone, would remain her lord of to-morrow. 
■May, 1921, was for us, from Mainz to Cologne, the painful period in 
which our policy of abandonment made its appearance. 

Prussian propaganda was encouraged by this bankruptcy. 

It redoubled in intensity; it affirmed that, with the bad tiroes over, 
the Reich was soon to recover the mastery of its western provinces. 

In face of this campaign the Rhinelanders drew back more, and since 
then the situation has become more delicate. The French Government 
therefore owes it to itself, ... to practise a Rhenish policy based on 
collaboration in the economic field, a policy of conciliation and of 
rapprochement towards the populations. 


The first act of this policy is the financial organisation of the Rhine- 
land; a Customs barrier placed on the east facing Germany and razed 
on the west facing France, to avoid the economic strangulation which 
would result from a double fiscal wall diminishing the exchange of 
goods and comprising the industrial life of the Rhinelands; a budget 
separate from tlbat of the Reich; the substitution of a healthy currency 
for the damaged mark. 

The second act is the replacement of Prussian by Rhenish function- 
aries. 

The third is the extension of the powers of the High Commission 
and the convocation of an elected assembly. 

These are doubtless ambitious projects, but if executed wisely and 
discerningly in proportion as Germany slips out of her engagements 
they would be amply justified. It is a long-drawn-out policy, in which 
a well-considered diplomacy must apply one after another the succes- 
sive links of a well-ffiought-out course of action which, litde by little, 
will detach from Germany a free Rhineland under the military guard 
of France and Belgium. 
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117. DEPRECIATION AND STABILIZATION (1928) OF THE FRANC * 


TAtf diffictdt postwar internal and foreign developments caused the 
French franc to decline in vtdue until, in July 1926, it was worth ordy two 
cents — about one-tenth of its pre-war quotation. So critical was the situa- 
tion that group lines were temporarily effaced in the Chamber of Deputies 
and Raymond PoincarS formed a ‘National Union Ministry which, with 
littie reconstitution, guided the destinies of France from July 1926 to July 
1929. In this period the franc was stabilissed and revalued at four cents — 
a procedure involving a virtual repudiation of four-fifths of the intermd 
debt. But in the elections of 1928 Poincares policies were upheld and he 
soon came to be regarded as the "Savior of the Franc." The processes of 
depreciation and stabiligation are here described in authoritative fashion. 


The French franc lost eighty per cent of its value as a result of the 
World War. It fell from an exchange value of 19J29 cents in 1914 to 
3.90 cents in 1928, and its internal purchasing power fell to the same 
extent. Such depreciation ... has caused notable changes in France. 
In the first place, the temporary loss in financial prestige and power has 
been considerable. In the second place, production has come to be 
dominat ed more and more by large manufacturing units and corporate 
fornu of enterprise. The results of this change are likely to persist. In 
the third place, the shift of power from the middle classes to the indus- 
trial leaders and to those with more flexible incomes appears to have 
changed the character of French life and ideals to a notable extent. 
Other results of depreciation might be mentioned, but these are perhaps 
the most striking. 

■ • • • • 

At the close of the war, the most immediate influence working against 
the franc was the unfavorable balance of trade. The second in direct 
relation was the internal debt, which bore with it the threat of inflation 
or repudiation, and, therefore, of depreciation on both the commodity 
and Ae exchange markets. ... Of course, the increase in the internal 
debt of France was a serious matter; it had risen from 3211^ billion 
francs to 140 billion francs at the end of 1918. . . . Thus it was the 

«Ftom E. L. Dullei, The Fretieh Frme 1914-1928. The FeeU and Their Interpretaiim . . 
New York, 1929, pp. 1. 9-10, 11-12, 412-414, 418, 437-438. By pemuaion of The 
Macmillan Company, publuheri. 
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twofold strain of interest and capital expenditures which made 
sary the inflation of later years. The. internal debt practically doubled 
during the eight years following the armistice. 


Shordy after the armistice the complexities of the problem began to 
be seen. The United Slates did not come forward with ofiers of recon- 
struedon help, and England and France had serious differences in 
regard to the peace treaty and reparations. Furthermore, the troubles 
in Germany made it apparent that she could not pay the reparation bill 
at once. These political events so absorbed the ablest statesthen that 
the first decline of the franc, unpegged in 1919, passed almost unno- 
ticed. The sudden drop, due in the first instance to the technical situa- 
tion of the foreign exchange markets, was accentuated as the general 
position of France appeared in a more unfavorable light. The increased 
insistence on reparadons, which became more and more important in 
French internal polidcs, led to ever-growing friction without. France 
went on spending money on reconstruedon with a growing debt and 
a diminishing prospect of financial recovery, and the turn of speculation 
against France was the direct result. 

It was natural that, as the size of budget expenditures and loans for 
reconstruedon purposes increased, there were heated political struggles 
over quesdons which should have been setded mainly by impardal 
technical experts. ... As the dilHculdes became more evident, efforts 
.to overcome them became all the more desperate. Meanwhile, relations 
between England and France were strained to the danger point on 
several occasions, and various unsound financial measures viwre used to 
postpone the bitter disillusionment of the French electors. The com- 
plicadohs thus introduced into the external and internal poUdeal situa- 
dons cannot be measured and appraised in the same manne r in which 
one can measure the volume of trade or the level of prices. They were, 
none the less, the most important result of the reconstruedon tangle, 
and a prime cause of the depreciation of the franc. 


The French problem of stabilizadon was . . . difierent from that 
of any other nadon. This was true, first, because of her economic 
situation, and second, because of her polidcal conditions. The instability 
'of polidcal life . . . was aggravated in matters of finance by the strpng 
influence of the rentier class. It was natural that the large number of 
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government bond holders formed a serious obstacle to early stabiliza- 
tion. Since they had pocketed a very considerable loss in the value of 
their securities, they felt that their interests should be given some weight 
in the choice of the new value of the franc. It was, therefore, not 
possible to come quickly to the final d^sion because of strong public 
sentiment favoring a higher gold value. ... 

A second reason for the delay in stabilization was the condition of 
the internal debt, which was peculiar to the French situation. The 
large mass of short-time credits . . . made the situation difficult to 
handle from a technical point of view. . . . 

Then, in the third place, the external debts of France were trouble- 
some. They interfered, not so much because there was urgent need 
of payment, as because they prevented securing the foreign credits 
which were considered necessary for stabilizadon. . . . 

These three factors are the inevitable outgrowth of the war and 
reconstrucdon expenditures. It was the budget deficits which led to 
depreciadon, and therefore to the heavy losses sustained by the rentier. 
It was the cost of reconstrucdon which increased the internal debt, and 
made it impossible to discharge external debts. If the severe crises 
attributable to government embarrassment in handling the debt and 
the budget in 1924 and 1926 could have been avoided, if the budget 
could have been passed with reasonable speed in 1925, there is no 
reason to suppose that France would have found stabilization impossible 
in 1925 or 1926. It is important, then, to realize that the French diffi- 
culties were a combinadon of the exceptionally heavy postwar burdens 
and a .polidcal system unadapted to handling such difficult problems. 


The last plunge of the franc in 1926 led almost inevitably to the 
recovery which followed so quickly. . . . 


... It was sufficient to divert attendon from the underlying diffi- 
culdcs undl more constructive measures could be passed. 


The final act of stabilization of June 25, 1928, . . . increased confi- 
dence and economic activity. . . . 

Stabilizadon at the existing rate of exchange was ; . ' . welcomed 
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in all quarters as the proper and desirable solution of the monetary 
problem. . . . 

To the student of monetary theory . . . there are four main points 
of interest in the provisions for stabilization. In the first place, it is 
sign ifican t that by the act of stabilization France passed almost im^ier- 
ceptibly to a full gold standard in place of the limping standard which 
had existed before the war. Then, in the second place, the new law did 
away with the former system of fixing the upper limit of the note 
circulation at a definite figure, and substituted the minimum ratio of 
gold to sight liabilities as the determinant. In the third place, in contrast 
to the procedure in other countries, France secured no large foreign 
loans to facilitate stabilizadon. And, finally, as has been said above, the 
legal act of stabilization brought no adverse economic reaction, but 
rather hastened the recovery of industry which was, already, fairly 
general. 

118. A resume of the FRENCH SOCIAL INSURANCE LAW, 1930 “ 


Frequent attempts were made in France after the war to secure the passage 
of a general socied insurance law. On April 5, 1928, such an act, adopted 
in the^previotts month, was actually promulgated. But the objections of 
various groups and certain technical difficulties held up its enforcement 
for two, years. Then, during the premiership of the Rightist Andri Tardieu, 
a revised act was passed (April 1930) which became effective on Jtdy 1. 
1930 . 1 The supporters of the law described it "as perhaps the most im- 
portant evenf’ in the history of the Third Republic; its ^tractors claimed 
thru lit would "further sap the sturdy individualism" which had made 
France great. The extracts given below were fatten from a summary transla- 
tion made by the United States Department of Labor. 


SYSTEM FOR COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL, AND DOMESTIC WORKERS 
All wage earners are compulsorily insured if their wages do not exceed 
15,000 francs [then $600], or 18,000 francs in cities of more than 200,000 
inhabitants and in certain industrial districts to be determined later. 
The maidmum is increased for children over 6 weeks and under 16 

” United State*, Department of Labor, Monthly labor Reriew, vol. XXXI, No. 3, Sep- 
tember 1930, pp. ^9-639: original text in France, Joarnti Offieul, May 1, 1930, pp. 4819- 
4833. 
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years of age by 2,000 francs for the first child, 4,000 francs for two chil- 
dren, and 10,000 francs for three or more children for the first class of 
insured persons, while for workers living in the cities of more than 
200,000 the increase is 2,000 francs, 4,000 francs, and 7,000 francs, re- 
spectively, making a maximum in either case of 25,000 francs [then 
$1000]. 


The insurance system is financed by equal contributions by the 
employer and the worker, supplemented by certain contributions by 
the State. For the purpose of fixing the amount of the contributions 
the employees are divided annually into five classes. The classes and 
amount of contributions are as follows: 


CoNTSIBUTIONS TO SOCIAL INSURANCE OF SPBCIFIBD WaoE CLASSES 


Waor Cum 

CoNTftSUnOM 

Per day Permondi 

Under 2,400 franca per year (8 franca per day) 

Francf Franci 

0.50 12.00 

1.00 24.00 

1.50 36.00 

2.00 48.00 

3.50 80.00 


4,900 to 6,000 franci per year llS to 20 traiica per day) 

6,000 to 9,600 franca per war (20 to 32 francs per day) 

9,600 to 15,000 or 18,000 franca per year* (32 to SO or 60 franca 
per day) 



*Aceoidlng id populuion of place of lealdence. 


In each case the amount of the contribution is divided equally between 
the employer and the workman. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
daily dues of the French workman vary from 25 centimes to 1.75 francs, 
represendng on the average 8 per cent of the annual wages. The pay- 
ment is made in the form of stamps afiized to cards held by each insured 
person. The employee’s share of the contribution is withheld from his 
pay, the employer being responsible for the payment of both shares. 
The insurance contribudons are divided into two equal parts, one of 
which is reserved to cover the old-age risks and the other to cover the 
risks of sickness, maternity, invalidity, and death. 


Liability to compulsory insurance ceases at 60 years, at which age 
the insured person becomes eligible for a pension. The wage earner 
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may defer retirement, however, from year to year. In this case he 
continues to be insured against sickness and death but is exempt from 
all deductions on this account. 

SICK BENEFITS 

Insured persons receive both general and special medical care, medi- 
cines and appliances, treatment in hospitals or sanatoriums, necessary 
surgical operations and preventive treatment. The medical care is pro- 
vided in case of illness or accident except in case of occupational diseases 
or industrial accidents which are subject to workmen’s compensation. 
An insured person has free choice of a physician. . . . 

Medical benefits are due from the date of the illness and are given 
until recovery or for a ma xi mum period of six months to the wage 
earner, his wife, and his dependent children under 16 years of age. Any 
relapse occurring within two months is considered as a continuation of 
the original illness. 

The cost of the benefits is borne by the fund or repaid by it to the 
insured person according to the conditions specified in the contracts. At 
the same time the insured person is required to bear part of the medical 
expenses amounting to IS per cent if his wages are less than 15 francs 
per day and 20 per cent if his wages are over that amount; for pharnoa- 
ceutied and other costs his share is fixed uniformly at 15 per cent. The 
total medical and pharmaceutical costs may not exceed in any case, 
per day of sickness and beginning with the first medical consultation, 
50 per cent of the average basic daily wage for the preceding year. 
In case of sickness requiring special treatment, however, this maximum 
may be exceeded. The costs of hospitalization are borne by the fund 
but these costs, excluding doctors’ fees, may not exceed the lowest rate 
charged in public hospitals for paying patients. 

In order to be entitled to sick benefits the insured person must have 
paid the statutory contributions for 60 days during the 3 months or for 
240 days during the 12 months preceding the illness. 


'The daily cash benefit amounts to half the average daily wage of the 
class to which the insured person bebngs. The payment of the cash 
benefit dates regularly from the sixth day of sickness (from the fourth 
day if the insured person has three dependent children) and lasts until 
recovery or for a maximum period of six months. If hospital treatment 
is required; the daily benefit is reduced by a third if the insured person 
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has dependent children or relatives, by one-half if the insured person 
is married but without other dependents, and by three-quarters in all 
other cases. When the illness, lasts more than 15 days, the insurance 
fund pays, for each workday beginning with the sixteenth, that part 
of the in.sured person’s contribution which is allotted to the old-age pen- 
sion fund. 


MATERNITY BENEFITS 

A woman worker, compulsorily insured, and the wife of an insured 
person are entitled to medical care and medicines during pregnancy 
and for the six months following childbirth. 

An insured woman worker is also entitled to a daily cash benefit; 
amounting to half the basic wage on which she was paying contribu- 
tions previous to pregnancy; this benefit is paid for the six weeks before 
and the six weeks following childbirth if ^e ceases work entirely dur- 
ing that period and if she has paid contributions for 60 days during the 
three months or for 240 days during the 12 months preceding the preg- 
nancy. A monthly nursing benefit is paid during the period of nursing 
but for a period not to exceed nine months. , . . 


INVAUDITY INSURANCaS 

Insured persons who are incapacitated as a result either of sickness or 
of accident not covered by the workmen’s compensation act, so that their 
working capacity is reduced at least two-thirds, are after six months 
entitled to an invalidity pensiop. If the insured person contests the 
decision as to the degree of incapacity, a new examination of his records 
is necessary and the technical commission passes upon his case. Fin^ 
appeal may be made to the standing committee of the Superior Council. 


In order to receive an invalidity benefit a person must have been 
a of the fund at least two years and have made payments rep- 

resenting at least 480 days of work during the two years preceding the 
sickness or accident. 


OLD-AGE INSURANCE 

Insured persons are entitled to retirement at the age of 60 years but 
if they choose may defer retirement indefinitely. For the transition 
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period during which the system is being put into effect a minimum 
delay of five years is required before retirement pension is allowed. 

The retirement pensions amount to 40. per cent of the average annual 
wages for persons between the ages of 60 and 65 who have paid into 
the scheme for at least 30 years a minimum contribution covering 240 
days’ labor each year. This pension is increased one-tenth for all 
insured persons who have brought up three or more children to the 
age of 16 years. . . . 


The insured person can claim his pension at the age of 55 if he has 
contributed to the fund for at least 25 years, since the age of 16. This 
last condition is not enforced in the case of ex-service men. There is a 
corresponding reduction in the amount of the pension for persons who 
retire at this earlier age. 


DEATH BENEFITS 

Death benefits payable to the heirs of insured persons are fixed at 
20 per cent of the average annual wages. The minimum amount is 
1,000 francs for persons who have made their payments regularly, but 
may not exceed two-thirds of the annual wages of the deceased. The 
benefit is paid to the surviving husband or wife or other heirs. At 
least one year’s contribution toward the death benefit must have been 
made. 


GUARANTY DURING UNEMPLOYMENT 

Persons of French nationality who are compulsorily insured and who 
are involuntarily unemployed through lack of work, are exempted from 
payment of the social-insurance contribution for a maximum period of 
4 months in any '12-month period, the payment being guaranteed by 
the fund. Such persons must have been afiiliated to the social insurance 
system for an entire year before the period of unemployment and have 
made the payments required for sickness insurance. 

The unemployment guaranty is secured by a tax of 1 per cent on the 
total contributions. This amount is deposited in the general insurance 
fund, but financially and juridically the account is separate from the 
other insurance resources. When the amount of the fund is greater 
than the total deposits in the last year recorded, various grants may 
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be made from this surplus to authorized unemployment funds on per- 
mission from the permanent section of the Superior Council on Social 
Insurance. The amount of these grants may not exceed 33 per cent 
of the benefits paid by these funds during the preceding year. 


VOLUNTARY INSURANCE 

Farmers and agriculturists not covered by compulsory insurance, 
artisans, small proprietors, nonsalaried intellectual workers, and in 
general all persons who, without being on a salary, live principally on 
the products of their labor may take out voluntary insurance if they 
are of French nationality and their earnings do not exceed the limits 
set for those compulsorily insured. . . . 

The voluntarily insured person may fix the amount of his contribu- 
tion but it may not exceed 10 per cent of his annual earnings or be less 
than 240 francs per year unless he is insured only against the old-age 
risk, when the minimum is 120 francs per year. Voluntarily insured 
persons may be covered for all or part of the risks included in the 
law but they may not be insured for sick benefits to exceed 25 francs 
per workday, for a death benefit in excess of 3,600 francs, and for dis- 
ability and old-age benefit in excess of 8,000 francs. Sickness insurance 
ceases at the age of 65. 


If the income of a person voluntarily insured exceeds at any time 
the maximum allowed, the insured person is notified that within six 
months from the date of the notification he will cease to be entitled 
to sickness insurance and that the contributions he continues to pay 
will be appropriated to insurance against death, invalidity, and old 
age, unless he prefers to reduce his contribution by an amount corre- 
sponding to the share set apart for the sickness insurance. Voluntarily 
insured persons who become wage earners may maintain their rights 
acquired under voluntary insurance. 


A compulsorily insured person whose annual wages pass beyond 
the prescribed maximum ceases to be subject to compulsory insurance 
as from January 1, following such an increase, but he may be admitted 
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to volumtary insurance within the limits established for that type of 
insurance. 

SPEQAL SYSTEM FOR AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 

Insurance is compulsory for all wage earners employed in argicultural 
and forestry occupations whose earnings do not exceed those for the 
different classes of workers in industry and commerce. Included among 
those subject to insurance in addition to regular farm or forestry 
workers are wage earners employed by rural artisans and contractors 
for threshing and other agricultural operations; the staffs of farmers’ 
associations, cooperative societies, and other agricultural associations; 
and tenant farmers {mitayers} who usually work alone or with the 
help of members of their family, and who do not own any part of the 
livestock at the time they enter into the agreement. The owners of 
property thus rented are considered employers. The members of the 
family of a farmer who work with him and for him regularly without 
receiving remuneration in cash are not liable to compulsory insurance. 


The contribution, half of which is paid by the insured and half by 
the employer, proprietor, or tenant, consists of two parts, the contribu- 
tion covering the risks of sickness, maternity, and death amounting to 
10 francs per month equally divided between the employer and the 
insured, while the contribution covering the old-age risk amounts to 
2 per cent of the basic wage. For the purpose of fixing the latter con- 
tribution agricultural workers are divided into the same wage classes 
as workers in commerce and industry. . . . 

raANSmONAL PROVISIONS 


Employees of the State, the departments, and communes, the rail- 
roads, street railways and other public utilities, miners and quarry 
workers, registered seamen and other maritime workers, and the per- 
sonnel of nadonal theatres, who are already insured in special funds, 
will be transferred to the new system within one year from the 
the present law goes into efid:t. . . . 

GENERAL REGULATIONS 

Pensions up to a maximum of 2,400 francs are not transferable and 
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can not be seized for debt except for the payment of the costs of hos- 
pitalization. 

In computing the income tax, the amounts paid to the insurance 
fund are deducted from the total income by both employers and em- 
ployees. 

Insurance benefits arc suspended during military service or in case 
of war. 

ADMINISTRATION OF INSURANCE FUNDS 


Insurance funds must open special accounts for the different types of 
risks covered. 


The law creates a Superior Social Insurance Council which, under the 
chairmansliip of the Minister of Labor, has general supervision of the 
administration of the act. The countil will be composed of 61 members, 
including 18 representatives of insured persons, 5 representatives of 
employers, 2 hospital representatives, 2 representatives of medical asso- 
ciations, 1 representative each of dental, pharmacists’, and midwives* 
associations, together with representatives of Parliament, the funds, 
and the administrative department concerned. The general supervision 
of the enforcement of the act will be under the present old-age pension 
inspection service of the Ministry of Labor. 

The funds for the operation of the law afc derived from the contribu- 
tions of employers and workers, from the State subsidy, and from mis- 
cellaneous sources such as the appropriations of the savings ejected in 
expenditure or public assistance by reason of the operation of the social 
insurance law, the duty paid to the State by the Bank of France, the 
gambling tax, and the proceeds of fines, gifts, legacies, etc. The funds 
which receive and disburse these sums include' the General Guaranty 
Fund which is administered by a council of 20 members under the 
supervision of the Minister of Labor and has general supervision of the 
Augmentation and Solidarity Fund and the Guaranty 'and Equalization 
Fund. The Augmentation and Solidarity Fund guarantees the mim- 
mum legal pension for invalidity and old age, reimbursement for family 
expenses, and the expenses connected with the liquidation of the former 
retirement law, as well as administrative and management expenses. 
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The Guaranty Fund is intended eventually to cover the annual deficits 
of the insurance funds and to guard against insolvency. 


119. THE FRENCH IMPORT-QUOTA SYSTEM" 


One of the most interesting and elective weapons of modern economic 
nationalism is the so-caUed import-quota system, first applied in the post- 
war period by Prance. Its purpose and history are well described below. 


Excepting the Hawley-Smoot Tariff itself, the French policy of 
customs quotas, conceived during the first half of the year 1931 and 
applied with constandy increasing vigor during the year following 
July 1931, has occasioned more caustic attacks from the nations of the 
world, and particularly from the United States, and more patriotic 
defense from the French than any other single policy followed by any 
country during the depression period. . . . 

There are no just grounds for particular condemnation of France 
for the method employed for the "protection” of her market during the 
present hysteria. If it is objected that quotas constitute a particularly 
vicious method of restriedng imports and torpedoing treaties, it must 
be replied that its viciousness consists largely in its being more effective, 
and, of course, quotas are inunediately and absolutely effective in check- 
ing imports. . . . 

WHY FRANCE ADOPTED THE QUOTA SYSTEM 

France was the last of the great trading nations of the world to 
experience the devastating effects of the world depression. As a conse- 
quence of her infladon a few years earlier her wage rates and other 
costs in 1930 were low in comparison with those of other countries, and 
thus during that year she was able to escape serious depression. With 
the continued fall in world prices, however, France began to experience 
serious difficulties in 1931. As prices in other countries fell, French 
imports tended to increase, while the high prices of French products, 
the decrease in world demand, and rising tariffi barriers abroad restricted 
her export trade. The trade balance, normally deficitary, grew more 

"J. M. Jones, Jr., Tariff SetidUuhn, Repemusiens of the HaadeySmoot Bill, Uni- 
vern^ of Pennsylvania Piess, Philadelphia, 1934, pp. 139-142, 144-146, Reprinted by 
permisiion of the publishers. 
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so to an alarming extent. Action for the protection of her home market 
was considered necessary. Restricted foreign markets had been re- 
sponded to by France during 1930 and the first half of 1931 by straight 
tariff increases, but for a very particular reason it became impossible in 
1931 further to protect her market in that fashion. The reason consisted 
in the fact that 70 per cent of her tariff duties were consolidated for 
definite periods in a few commercial treaties, these duties being gener- 
alized to a wide range of foreign countries in most-favored-nation 
treaties. The result? She resorted to establishing import contingents 
on selected products and allotdng import quotas to foreign nations. 
This system left foreign nations with empty treaties but left France 
with freedom to restrict imports to whatever degree desired while leav- 
ing tariff rates unchanged. 

THE TWO PHASES OF THE FRENCH QUOTA SYSTEM 

Beginning with the decree of July \6, 1931, placing the imports of 
coal upon a quota basis, there followed in rapid succession a series of 
decrees appearing throughout the remainder of the year 1931 contin- 
genting the importation of raw materials and foodstuffs, namely: flax, 
wines, woods, animals and meats, chemical fertilizers, fish, poultry and 
eggs, furniture and brooms, natural flowers, hams and milk, chicory 
and chicory roots, sugar, bananas, and canned fish. Beginning with 
the decree of January 7, 1932, contingents upon manufactured products 
appeared in rapid succession until on July 16, as a result of forty-six 
additional decrees published in the Journal Officid, 1,131 items, or one- 
seventh of the total list of all products covered by the French tariff 
were subjected to contingenting upon their importation into France. 

The application of the French customs quota policy, then, is divided 
into two distinct phases, the first consisting in the contingenting of 
foodstuffs and raw products during the half year following July 1931, 
and the second consisting in the contingenting of manufiurtured prod- 
ucts during the first half of the year 1932. The chief reason for this 
rather clear division is that the farmers and producers of raw products 
were the first in France to suffer acute distress, to demand protecdon, 
and to receive it. However, the manufacturers watched with jealous 
eyes the liberal distribution of the contents of the “pork barrel” to the 
agriculturists, and as their own industries began to suffer increasing 
difficuldes they began insistently to demand the condngendng of im- 
ports of manu^tured products. Meanwhile, events in the international 
field were developing propidously for their demands. 
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OBJECTS OF THE FRENCH CUSTOMS QUOTA POUCY 

In its very inception, then, as well as in its application the French 
customs quota system primarily was based upon the fact that France 
had 70 percent of her tariff duties “consolidated” in commercial treaties, 
the basis of the system being the treaty concluded with Germany in 
1927 and supplementary treaties with Belgium, Switzerland, and Italy. 
These fixed or consolidated duties were extended to approximately 
fifty foreign countries by most>£avored-nation treaties. Tlius, in seeking 
to restrict imports, the French Government found itself obstructed in 
an effective use of the tariff, inasmuch as Germany refused to agree to a 
cancelation of her commercial treaty with France in which the majority 
of French tariff dudes were fixed. Consequendy the French Govern- 
ment resorted to customs quotas which, although they circumscribed 
its treades, were even more effective than tariffs and enabled it even 
better to enforce a greater measure of reciprocity in foreign trade. 

The legal basis of the French quota system is, appropriately enough, 
a law which originally epapowered the Government to retaliate against 
foreign countries which placed unreasonable restrictions .upon French 
commerce. This law of March 29 , 1910, incorporated as Article 17 of the 
Customs Code, authorized the Government “to undertake immediately 
in case measures devised by foreign countries are of a nature to impede 
French Commerce, all disposidons' appropriate to the circumstances.” 


According to statements emanadng from official sources there were 
two chief objects of the customs quota policy: First, to protect the 
national market from ruinous importation, to reserve the nadonal mar- 
ket to nadonal production, and to redress the deficitary trade balance; 
and second, to create a barrier against importation behind which the 
Government could proceed with the denunciation of France's most- 
favored-nation treades, to secure tariff liberty, and to proceed with 
the negotiadon of new treades strictly on the basis of mutual conces- 
sions, abandoning the uncondition.al most-favored-natbn clause. A 
third object, unproclaimed by French officials, to be sure, but discovered 
dearly enough in the operation of the system, was the promodon of 
European solidarity with complementary discrimination against (he 
Unit^ States, 
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120. THE STAVISKY SCANDAL » 


In December 1933 there came to light a financial scandal involving the 
municipal pawnshop of Bayonne and its director, the notorious Alexandre 
Stavisl{y. It appeared that highly-placed officids mpst have been implicated 
in the misdeeds, and excited mobs gathered in the larger cities demanding 
an investigation and punishment of the guilty parties. Roycdist and other 
opposition papers published incendiary notices which seemed further to 
arouse the public — already exercised over the governments budgetary diffi- 
culties, the reduction of civil-service salaries and pensions, the delicate for- 
eign situation, the tendency of the lower house to debate but do nothing, and 
the uncovering of other scandals overshadowed only by the Stavisl(y ease. 
When the rumor spread that official efiorts were being made to cover up 
the crime, France appeared dose to revolution. The effort of Premier 
Edouard Dtdadier on February 6, 1934, to protect the deputies against 
intimidation by placing armed guards around the Palcus Bourbon and its 
approaches, precipitated a minor insurrection. President Albert Lebrun 
^ereufmn tts\ed ex-President Gaston Doumergue to leave his retirement 
and form a government that would have the confidence of the people and 
save the country from civil war. The foBowing description of these events 
was written by an able foreign journalist. 


. . . Until a few years before his death (Stavisky) was known only 
to the underworld of Paris,— not to the cap-and-mufHer underworld, 
but to the top-hat underworld,— the milietv— ■who derive their income 
from gambling dens, bookmaking, cocaine, brothels, white-slave traffic, 
and more or less questionable financial transactions. Many of his inti- 
mate “collaborators” bore to the end the mark of the milieu. But during 
the last years of his career he succeeded in embellishing his list of 
acquaintances with some people of greater personal distinction. . . . 


He was born in Kiev, in Russia, in 1886, the son of an honest and 
hard-vrorkmg Jewish dentist. While Stavisky was still a small boy, 
his family emigrated to France, where his fatiieir began by setting up 
a practice in the old Jewish quarter north of the Hotel dc Ville,— a 

'' A. Werth, Frtmee in Ferment, Harper Sc Btodieri, New York, 1934, pp. 79-98, 161. 
Rqirmted Iqr pennunon of the publishaa. 
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quarter from which — to quote a French writer — so many crooks and so 
many remarkable men have come. . . . 

He not only became naturalised, but at some moment of his career 
(probably while he was still with his parents) he was converted to 
Catholicism; and French was practically his native language. Without 
this respectable middle-class background during his boyhood, Stavisky 
might not have been so successful. 


Up till 19261 Stavisky had been little more than an ordinary crook. . . . 
But by 1926, when financial speculation was at its height in France, 
Stavisky had grown more ambitious. That year he defrauded a stock- 
broker of no less than 7,500,000 francs,— about £70,000; and when, after 
two months’ search, the police discovered him at a villa at Marly-le-Roy, 
where they arrested him in the midst of a sumptuous dinner party, the 
papers, in describing the episode, referred to him for the first time as 
“the king of crooks.” . . . 


And then, in 1927 the “king of crooks” was released— “provisionally 
released”— before his case had come up for trial. Early in January, 1934, 
the papers disclosed that Stavisky had employed the services of four 
lawyer-deputies, one of whoni was a Vice-President of the Chamber, 
and another an ex-Minister. Was it they who had wangled it? No 
sooner was Stavisky out of jail than he gave full vent to his financial 
genius. The Municipal Pawnshop at Orleans was one of his first vic- 
tims. He arranged things in such a way that false or valueless jewelry 
was valued at the price of real jewelry; but before the scandal had time 
to develop, Stavisky was already engaged in the Bayonne racket, and 
the losses of the Orleans pawnshop were paid out of the future losses 
of the Municipal Pawnshop of Bayonne. Stavisky’s economic system 
consisted, indeed, in a succession of increasingly large swindles; in this 
way all the swindles but the last one,— if ever there was to be a last one— 
were no longer swindles. The system, according to Stavisky, had the 
advantage of bringing capital into circulation; and, speaking to a 
Minister one day, he claimed in all earnestness (though without describ- 
ing his system in detail) to have discovercid a cure for unemployment 
in Europe, It was Stavisky’s Uragedy that his Hungarian Bonds s^eme 
broke down; if it had succeeded, foe Bayonne Bonds would have all 
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been repaid and the Bayonne Pawnshop would never have acquired its 
unenviable notoriety. . . . 


The crowning achievement of Stavisky’s career was the Bayonne 
Affair, Although pawnshops—called CrSdits Municipaux—hast a semi- 
official standing in France, it was Stavisky who gained control of the 
Bayonne Pawnshop as soon as it was founded. The task of putting 
a municipal pawnshop to the very special uses to which the Credit 
Municipal of Bayonne was put could not have been carried out 
single-handedly. The people who are alleged to have been particularly 
active in promoting Stavisky’s scheme were Tissicr, the manager of the 
pawnshop, Cohen, the valuer, whom Stavisky had brought from Orleans, 
and, above all, Garat, the most influential person in Bayonne;— the man 
who was both the mayor of the town and its deputy in Parliament. 
Singularly enough— but this was discovered much later,— the Bayonne 
Pawnshop never belonged to the Association of French Pawnbroking 
Establishments; apparently such membership in the Association would 
have presented certain drawbacks. 

Beside securing the co-operation of the Mayor of Bayonne, Stavisky 
found other means of consolidating the official standing of his pawn- 
shop. In June, 193^ he obtained through the invaluable Dubarry, who 
was "a friend of every Cabinet Minister," two letters signed by M. 
Dalimier, at that time Minister of Labour in the Herriot Government 
of 1932, recommending for investment Municipal Credit Bonds in gen- 
eral and the bonds of the Bayonne Pawnbroking Establishment in 
particular. How and why M. Dalimier signed or was made to sign 
those letters, was later to become the subject of a lengthy inquiry; but 
early in January [1934], when the Action Franpaisifi produced the letters 
for the first time, the public was merely confronted with the bare fact 
that the Bayonne swindle had been carried out “with the help of a 
Cabinet Minister,” — and not even of an ex-Minister but of one who 
was the Minister of Colonies in the Government of the day. The 
Bayonne Bonds were issued to the extent of something like 200 million 
francs; the counterfoils of the bonds and the control slips showed a very 
much smaller amount, which was more in harmony with the modest 

® TTie Action Fnmfaite, a royalist dailyi ha'd an estimaRd diculadon of 80,000. WA 
L&>n Daudet and Cbarlea Maurrai as itt ^idcal editors it was in the forotont of ann- 
patliamentary wad and-repufalican organs, lu language was vigorous, to say the leasb — En, 
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dimensions of Bayonne; and these counterfoils alone had been shown 
to the officials who, from dme to time, used to examine the books of the 
CrSdit Municipal. Only one official of the Ministry of Commerce was 
formally charged with complicity. The worthless bonds were sold 
mainly to insurance companies, though a few millions worth were also 
passed on to the Social Insurance Fund; the number of small private 
investors— most of them belonging to the Bayonne district, — who sub- 
scribed to the bonds was comparatively small many well- 

informed -financiers knew long before the explosion of the Stavisky 
bomb that the amount of the pawnbroking bonds issued by large towns 
like Lille, Le Havre and Nantes was incomparably smaller than the 
amount issued by the little town of Bayonne. There were, indeed, strong 
suspicions in finan cial quartets that there was something queer about 
the Bayonne Bonds; and some of the small “financial” papers used to 
allude to this fact from time to time; though in most cases they were 
silenced immediately afterwards by the most obvious method. There 
was one “financial” journalist who was actually presented with a parcel 

of Bayonne Bonds his campaign ceased at once. Another 

indiscreet journalist was beaten up by an ex-boxer, a member of 
Stavisky’s bodyguard, in a cafe in the Champs-Blys&s. 

The Bayonne swindle seems to have come to the surface at the end 
of November [1933], following a complaint from one of the bond-hold- 
ing companies; but for some obscure reason the authorities hesitated to 
take prompt action. Tissier, the manager of the CrSdit Municipal, was 
the first man to be arrested; but even he was not arrested until De- 
cember 23rd. As for Stavisky, his name was first mentioned in the 
Palis Press on December 30th in the following discreet litde paragraph: 

“Bayonne, December 29th. A warrant has been issued by die Parquet 
of Bayonne against a person named Serge-Alexandre Stavisky, aged 47, 
of Russian origin, vdio has already been involved in various financial 
adventures, in particular at Orl&ins, when he was charged with the 
same offence as the director of the local Pawnbroking Establishment” 
(JEcho de Paris, December 30th). 

That was a week after Tissier had been arrested. What had been 
happening to Stavisky, Tissier's chief, in the meantime? When the 
police called at the Claridge Hotel on Christmas Day, the financier had 
departed in an unknown direcdoit, He must have been warned of the 
coming visit several days before; for on December 23rd, the day - of 
Tissier’s arrest, he obtained a passport in the name of Niemen at the 
Prefecture de Police. Niemen -was an ex-boxer, and a member of the 
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financier’s bodyguard; but while the passport was made out to him, 
the photograph and description in the passport were Stavisky’s. . . . 

Most of the facts contained in this brief outline of Stavisky’s life and 
career came to the knowledge of the general public during the first 
week in January [1934], The excitement was enormous, for it was 
more than obvious that: (1) had not somebody “protected” Stavisky, 
his “provisional freedom” would never have been extended nineteen 
times, and over a period of six years; (2) that had he not been “pro- 
tected”— and this protection implied the co-operation of politicians, 
lawyers, doctors, the judiciary and the police— he would not have been 
able to pose as a “king of Paris and Deauville,” still less to carry on 
during those six years his financial operations; (3) that had he not 
received the conscious or unconscious assistance of Garat, Dubarry and 
others, the Bayonne sivindle would never have succeeded; and (4) 
but for some important connections in the police, he would not have 
escaped. Lastly, it seemed obvious that none of these people would 
have protected Stavisky had it not been in their interest to do so. 

There was a loud cry throughout France: "Les noms, les nomsl” 
Who was to blame? Parliament, whose authority was just then at a 
low ebb, was, naturally, suspected of bemg the chief culprit. What was 
still worse, a member of the Government was found to have been mixed 
up in the' dirty business. “Les noms. Us nomsl " — ^the public condnued 
to clamour. Never in all the history of the Third Republic had the 
and-Parliamentary and anti-Government Press been given such an 
undreamed-of opportunity. All right, tiiey would give the public 
enough names to make them sick of the Republic and of the Chamber 
of Depudes. 

The attack was led by the Action Franfoise. 


The official Havas agency published the following story on the 
Monday night [January 8, 1934]: 

“Cha m o n i x , January 8th. The deteedve service of the Sflret^ Gdnfrale 
has discovered the crook Stavisky in a villa rented at Chamonix by one 
of his friends. 

“In this villa only one room was heated. The policemen knocked at 
the door, and, receiving no reply, they forced the door. At that moment 
Stavisky fired a bullet through his head. 

“A doctor who was called in at once was unable to say how serious 
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the wound was. Soon afterwards it was learned that the crook was in 
a state of coma, and that there was no hope for his recovery.” 


A later message said that Stavisky had died without regaining con- 
sciousness. 

Nine out of ten people in Paris did not believe a word of the “official" 
version. 

The word "suicide" made people smile, or made them angry. “The 
police have murdered him. He knew too much.” The official version 
was torn to shreds. Dozens of details were produced on all sides to 
disprove it. The conviedon that Stavisky had not killed himself was 
shared by Communists and Sodalists, Royalists and Reactionaries, and 
by the man in the street. . . . 


It was not until much later that a number of statements were made 
which, while showing almost conclusively that Stavisky shot himself, 
suggested equally clearly that he had committed suicide “by persuasion.” 
The “persuasion” . . . [came] . . . from the police themselves . . . . 


The rioters in the Place de la Concorde [on the night of February 6, 
1934] were not only Royalists and Fascists but included also thousands 
of people who . . . simply came out to protest against les voleurs. The' 
word volmrs comprised a whole range of notions — Stavisky, parlia- 
mentary corruption, bad business, Hitler, Daladier's mental shifdness 
and a thousand other things. A bos les voleurs I was a sharp but inardcu- 
late outburst of anger against Parliament, the culprit or the scapegoat of 
all ills. But what they wanted instead of Parliament, few of them cotild 
say; the most that they knew was that they wanted somebody instead 
of Daladier, instead of Chautemps, instead of the Radicals [Radical 
Socialists], instead of the Cartel des Couches. Perhaps the Royalists 
abne knew exactly what they wanted; they wanted a king. But even 
they knew that that was not a practical proposition, and were content 
to shout against Parliament, llie others, too, were only more or less 
anti-parliamentary; and if the Royalists, the Jeunesses Patriotes, the 
Croix de Feu and the rest of them had broken into the Chamber, they 
would have quarrelled the moment they crossed the threshold. 
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Axticle 5. 

EnroUmeni at Party headquarters is compulsory. Each organization 
must report annually in January, in addidon to the total amount of its 
dues, a list of its officers, with the number of their membership 
cards. . . . 


Akticlb 9. 

Members of the [National Party] Congress include 

(1) all members of the national executive committee, ex officio, 

(2) the editors of each newspaper belonging to the Party, 

(3) delegates elected by county federations and other local groups 
or committees, and 

(4) elective members of the national committee. 

The Congress meets annually in the dty which is designated by the 
preceding Congress. . . . 


Articlb 11. 

During the interval between meetings of the congress. Party affairs 
are ^idministered by an executive committee, which has authority to 
establish smaller committees and a secretariat from among its member' 
ship. 

Articlb 12. 

Hie function of the executive committee is to discuss all questions 
affiecting the Party and take such steps as may be desirable in its interest. 

Specifically, the committee rules on matters relative to party organiza- 
tion, propaganda, and discipUne. 

Article 13. 

The members of the executive committee are annually elected by the 
congress. Only those who have belonged for at least two years to a 
subordinate party committee are eligible for election. 

The following are members of the executive committee ex officio, 
provided they are registered as members of a local or county committee: 

(1) senators, deputies, general councillors, district councillors, and 
municipal councillors in cities of at least 50,000 population; 

(2) honorary presidents and vicfr-presidents, ex-presidents, and gen- 
eral secretaries of the Party; 
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(3) the president and general secretary o£ each county federation; and 

(4) the president and general secretary of each county youth organi> 
zation of the Party. . . . 

Further, upon nomination by each county federation a month in 
advance, the congress will annually appoint^ for a one year term, dues- 
paying members of the executive committee in the ratio of one delegate 
per 100,000 population or additional fraction thereof. . . . 

Finally, the congress will designate, after nomination as indicated 
above, additional delegates to the executive committee in the ratio of 
one for every 200 dues-paying party members or additional fraction 
thereof. 

All these delegates are eligible for re-dection. . . . 

Women who belong to the Party shall be represented on the executive 
committee. To this end, the secretariat . . . shall present to each con- 
gress a list of ten women in addition to those already included in the 
list of names nominated by the county federations. 

Articls 14. 

The executive committee, by secret ballot, selects from among its 
members a secretariat which, under its permanent control, is charged 
with the handling of current business. 

This secretariat is composed of thirty-three members elected for two 
years. ... 


AXTICLE 20. 

In the exercise of its powers, the executive committee is restricted as 
follows: 

(1) Appeals from all its decisions may be taken to the next Congress 
. . . where they will be examined m bloc by the Congress. 

(2) More particularly, the secretariat may always refer any resolution 
voted in a meeting where fewer than 150 members were present, to a 
subsequent meeting to which provincial delegates are especially called. 


Article 22. 

Party funds are derived: 

(1) from selling patty cards; 

(2) from annual dues assessed upon groups, committees, federations 
and newspapers; 
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(3) from annual dues paid by members of tbe executive commit- 
tee ; 

(4) from gifts and subscriptions; and 

(5) from selling brochures. 


Article 26. 

The management of the funds of the executive committee shall be 
confided to a general treasurer appointed by the committee, and to a 
finance commission under the control of the committee. 


Article 29. 

The present constitution may be amended by the party congress after 
insertion on its agenda, discussion in a plenary session of the executive 
committee, and upon recommendation by the committee on rules and 
organizadon and of the conference of federation presidents and general 
secretaries. 

122. THE PROGRAM OF THE POPULAR FRONT, JANUARY 1936 >» 


Early in 1936 the French parties of the Left (Radical Socialist, Socialist, 
and Communist) combined and agreed to contest the elections of April-May 
1936 as the Popular Front, The union was the result, among other reasons, 
of a noticeable increase in the activities of various groups of so-called fascists. 
Its program was clear and direct. 


.1. DEFENSE OF LIBERTV 

1. General amnesty for polidml prisoners. 

2. Against the fascist leagues: 

(«) Disarmament and elective dissoludon of ail quasi-military 
organizadons, in conformance with the law. 

(&) Enforcement of laws against the provocadon of rioting or 
against attacks upon the security of the State. . . . 

3. The press: 

^Trantladon by W. R. Sharp in W. E. Roppard et al., Source Book, on Europeon Gov 
emmentsi D. Van Noitrand Company, Inc., New York, 1937, pp. 11-31-34. Courtesy o£ 
D, Van Nosttaod Company, Inc. 
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(a) Abrogation of decree-laws restricting freedom of opinion. 
(i) Reform of the press by the adoption of legislation: 

(i) effectively suppressing journalistic blackmailing; and 

(ii) assuring to journalists decent means of existence, obliging 
them to make public the sources of their income, putting 
an end to private monopolies of commercial advertising 
and the scandals of financial publicity, and, finally, pre- 
venting the formation of newspaper “trusts.” 

(c) Organization of government radio broadcasting with a view 
to insuring accuracy of information and equality to all politi- 
cal and social groups using the radio. 

4. Trade-union liberties: 

(a) Application of and respect for the labor rights of all. 

(i) Respect for the right of women to work. 

5. Education and liberty of conscience: 

(a) Strengthening of the public schools not only by adequate 
appropriations, but by such reforms as the raising of the com- 
pulsory school age to 14 years and, in secondary schools, the 
imposition of more rigorous standards of admission. 

(i) Guarantees, to pupils and teachers alike, of full liberty of 
conscience, particularly by respecting academic “neutrality,” 
“secularization” and the civil rights of teachers. 

n. DEFENSE OF PEACE 

1. To appeal for popular support, especially from labor, for the main- 
tenance and organization of peace. 

2. To cooperate internationally, within the satire of the League of 
Nations, for collective security, by defining aggression and by 
applying sanctions automatically and concertedly in case of ag- 
gression. 

3. To strive incessandy to change' from an “armed” to a “disarmed” 
peace, by agreements first to limit and then to reduce and control 
armaments generally and simultaneously. 

4. To nationalize war industries and suppress the private traffic in 
arms. 

5. To repudiate secret diplomacy, and undertake public negotiadons 
for the purpose of bringing back to Geneva those States that have 
withdrawn, without, however, weakening in any way the consti- 
tutional principles of the League of Nadons; collecdve steurity and 
indivisible peace. 
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6. To render more flexible the procedure envisaged by the Covenant 
of the League for the peaceful revision of treaties dangerous to the 
peace of the world. 

7. To extend, notably in eastern and central Europe, the system of 
security pacts open to all, following the principles of the Franco- 
Soviet pact. 

HI. ECONOMIC DEMANDS 

1. Restoration of consumer purchasing power destroyed or reduced 
by the economic depression: 

(a) by measures against unemployment and the industrial crisis — 

(i) institution of a national unemployment fund, 

(ii) reduction of the working week without lowering the 
weekly wage, 

(iii) provision of more work for youth by establishing adequate 
redrement pensions for industrial workers, and 

(iv) rapid execution of a program of useful public works by 
the joint efforts of central and local governments and 
private capital. 

(b) by measures dealing with the agricultural and commercial 
crisis — 

(i) revalorization of agricultural products, combined with an 
attack upon speculadon and the high cost of living, in such 
a way as to reduce the spread between wholesale and 
retail prices; 

(ii) in order to eliminate the “tithe” now levied by speculators 
upon producers and consumers, the creadon of a national 
cereal administration; 

(iii) support to agricultural cooperadves, the sale of fertilizer 
at low cost by nadonal agencies; the development of agri- 
cultural credit, and the reduction of agricultural rents; 
and 

(iv) suspension of foreclosures and the alleviation of mort- 
gages on property. . . . 

2. Stoppage of the plunder of savings and a better organizadon of 
credit by: 

(a) reguladon of the banking profession, 

(b) reguladon of the balance-sheets of banks and private corpo- 
lUdons, 
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(c) stricter regulation of the powers of officers of private corpora- 
tions, 

(d) denial to retired civil servants of the right to sit on corporate 
boards of directors, and ■ 

(e) in order to free credit and savings from being dominated by 
an economic oligarchy, transformation of the Bank of France 
from a private into a public institution. . . . 

3. A financial bousecleaning by: 

(a) regulation of war contracts along with the nationalization of 
munitions industries; 

(Jb) elimination of waste in civil as well as military administra- 
tion; 

(c) institution of a war pensions fund; 

(d) a democratic reform of the tax system with a view to stimu- 
lating economic recovery, the creatbn of additional revenue 
by taxing large fortunes, the rate to increase rapidly upon in- 
crements in excess of 75,000 francs [then about $5000], 
reorganization of inheritance duties, and taxes on monopo- 
listic profits without affieedng adversely retail prices; 

(e) suppression of fraud in handling securities by rigorously 
putdng into use the fiscal identification certificate recently 
voted by Parliament; and 

(/) checks on the flight of capital by confiscating funds held in 
concealment abroad or their equivalent in France. 

123. A SUMMARY OF LEGISLATION UNDER THE POPULAR FRONT, 

1936-1937" 


The first French Popular Front Government was organissed on June 4, 
1936, under Premier LSon Blum, leader of the Socialist Party. With a 
rapidity which delighted some and frightened others, the Blum Government 
proceeded to carry out the promises of the electoral campaign of April-May 
1936. A comparison of the following summary of these activities with the 
Popular Front Program reproduced in Document No. 122 will dearly illus- 
trate this fact. 


" J. C. de Wilde, “The New Deal 'in France,” in Foreign Policy Reports, _vol. XIIX. 
No. 12, September 1, 1937, pp. 141-146. Reprinted by perminion a£ the Fordgn Poliqy 
Aaaodadon. 
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During the first few months of its administration the Blum cabinet 
kept Parliament busy enacting laws ameliorating conditions of labor. 
An act of June 20 [1936] gave workers and employees in industry, 
commerce and the liberal professions a minimum annual paid vacation 
of fifteen days after one year’s continuous employment in any enter- 
prise. For the first time, thousands of workers enjoyed an extended 
holiday in the summer of 1936. 

More leisure for employees was provided by the 40-hour week statute 
which became law on June 21. The government was directed to intro- 
duce the 40-hour week in all industrial and commercial establishments, 
either on its own initiative or at the request of workers’ or employers’ 
organizations. It was sdpulated that there should be no decline in 
weekly pay or in the standard of living. At the beginning, care was 
taken not to introduce a blanket 40-hour week too rapidly; the first 
decree, applicable to coal mining, was not signed until September 25, , 
1936. Thereafter the pace gready accelerated, so that by June 1937 
about sixty decrees had been promulgated. According to statistics of 
the factory and mine inspection service covering employment in con- 
cerns with a hundred workers or more, the 40-hour week had been 
applied to 94 per cent of the workers at the beginning of May 1937. 
Application of the law did not prove such a stimulus to employment as 
the government had hoped. Owing to the difficulty of controlling en- 
forcement and tp the pressure of labor unions, the decrees generally 
provided for a five-day week in most industries, and in retail trade, 
banking and insurance. In Paris the application of this sdpulation to 
shops aroused such protest that an exception was made for the duration 
of the 1937 Exposidon. • Many plants and offices, however, were com- 
pelled to close two days' a week, thus curtailing the volume of possible 
ie-employment,'and in some instances even reducing produedon. Dur- 
ing the year ending in May 1937 enterprises employing a hundred 
persons or over, to which the 404iour week had been applied, showed 
an increase of only 125,645 or 6.4 per cent in the number of workers. 
Probably not even all' of this increase was due to the shorter working' 

. week. 

Paid vacadons and the 40-hour week created a serious problem of 
leisure, especially since increased consumption of alcohol followed 
immediately in the wake of these innovadons. The government 
tackled this problem with considerable success. A special under-secre- 
tariat for sports and leisure was created in the Ministry of Public Health 
and capably directed by L6o Lagrange. "Lagrange railway dekets" 
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were made available at 40 per cent reduction to workers on holiday 
travel. Special excursions were made even cheaper, and a certain num- 
ber of Mediterranean cruises were also organized. Youth hostels were 
encouraged, sport facilities created, and the democratization of winter 
sports was initiated. 

To implement the Madgnon accord,^^ a law of June 24, 1936 outlined 
the procedure for the conclusion of collective labor agreements. At the 
request of any labor union or employers’ associadon the Minister of 
Labor was directed to bring about a meedng of a mixed commission 
to negotiate an agreement for any branch of industry or commerce in 
any region or for the whole country. In the event of disagreement the 
Minister of Labor was empowered to mediate. The law required that 
all collecdve labor contracts provide for (1) fr^om of organizadon 
and speech for workers, (2) elecdon of shop councils in concerns em- 
ploying more than ten persons, (3) minimum wages by categories of 
workers and .by regions, (4) dismissal nodee, (5) regulation of appren- 
deeship, (6) procedure for settling disputes concerning applicadon 
of the agreement, and (7) means of revising the contract. The Min- 
ister of Labor was authorized to make collective accords of this type 
obligatory for all employers and employees in the branch of industry 
or commerce and in' the region or regions included within the con- 
tract’s field of applicadon. This law and the 1936 strike-wave gave an 
extraordinary impulse to the conclusion of collective agreements. Be- 
tween mid-Jime and mid-December 193^ the texts of 2336 such con- 
tracts were communicated to the Ministry of Labor. 

Higher wages, paid holidays, the 40-hour week and collecdve labor 
agreements 'imposed a considerable burden on many enterprises. The 
smaller industrialists and merchants were pardcularly hard hit, for they 
were financially unable to radonalize thdr establishments in order 
to meet part of the cost. The government provided pardal relief 
through more liberal extension of credit. A limited debt moratorium 
, was also accorded to merchants, industrialists and artisans who did not 
have to pay a general income tax in 1935 or were not subject to profit 
taxes during that year. For the most part, however, business men were 
left to bear or shift the cost to the best of their ability. Many medium- 
sized enterprises organized themselves into cartels; and a large number 

^ On June 7, 1936, in the Hotel Matignon. Premier Blum (ucceeded in getting mpre- 
tentadvea of ca^tal and labor t» accept an agreement for ending the wave of nt-^wn 
strikes which h^ begun in Paris at the end l/Sxj and rapidly is>tead to the provinces. 
It proved virtually imposuble fully to enforce the accord^Bd. 
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of small entrepreneurs simply discharged the few workers they em- 
ployed and returned to the old artisan system of hiring apprentices. 

In order to reduce unemployment Parliament not only passed the 
40-hour week law, but extended the school-leaving age from 13 to 14 
and gave its sanction to an extensive program of public works. The 
latter program, approved by law of August 18, 1936, contemplated an 
expenditure of 20 billion francs over a three-year period, in addition 
to previously adopted projects. . . . The money was to be raised by 
loans. 

Since France is still agricultural to a large extent the Popular Front 
government did not neglect the peasants. One of its major legislative 
enactments was that establishing a National Wheat Office designed to 
curb speculation and undue profits of middlemen, as well as to insure 
farmers a remunerative price. Complete control over the marketing of, 
and foreign trade in, wheat was vested in a central council of 51 mem- 
bers, 29 represendng the wheat growers, 9 the consumers, 9 the millers, 
bakers and grain trade, and 4 the Ministries of Agriculture, Finance, 
National Economy and the Interior. Similarly constituted committees 
in each dipartement were set up to advise the council, allot wheat sales 
among the millers and facilitate the formation of cooperatives. Farmers 
were obliged to declare the area sown in the spring and the amount 
harvested in the fall. The central council was directed to estimate the 
national production in June of each year. In August the council, by 
a three-fourths vote, was to fix the price of wheat for the crop year 
at a level giving the commodity approximately the same purchasmg 
power as in the period 1911-1913. The determination of flour and bread 
prices, however, was left in the hands of the local prefects and mayors. 
The wheat price was applicable only for quantities sold within market 
quotas which were to be determined for each farmer selling over 50 
quintals on the basis of “normal production.” Any amount produced 
in excess of the quota could be sold only to cooperatives or, through 
their agency, to the Wheat Office, and at a differential price fixed by the 
council. In case of a harvest in excess of domestic consumption the 
council was empowered to determine the quantities to be stored or 
exported. Similarly in the event of a deficit, the council was to fix 
the amount of bread grain and flour to be imported. While the law 
directed the council to scale the domestic sale of wheat, provision was 
made whereby those farmers belonging to cooperatives could obtaiii 
immediate payment for their crop. 
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For the first year the operation of the Wheat Office was greatly facilU 
tated by the relatively poor harvest of 1936 which left no surplus. . . . 


In addition to the laws ameliorating the condition of labor and 
agriculture, Parliament enacted certain reforms at the instance of the 
Popular Front cabinet. One of the most important of these was the law 
of July 24, 1936 which took the Bank of France from the hands of the 
“financial and industrial oligarchy” and subordinated it more effectively 
to the will of the central government. The Bank had long been 
anathema to the Left. Ever since Napoleon founded this Central Bank 
in 1800, it had been under the control of private interests. Only the 200 
largest stockholders had the right to elect the Board of Regents. In 
fact, direction of the Bank had become a semi-hereditary prerogative 
of some fifty leading families. As against the fifteen seats under private 
control, the government held only three— those of the Governor and the 
two Vice<TOvernors, who were named directly by the President of the 
Republic. According to the Left, the Governor often fell under the 
influence of the Board of Regents. The latter could put him under 
obligation by providing the 100 shares of the Bank (normally worth 
over a million francs) required to qualify him for oflice, or by enabling 
a retiring Governor to procure lucrative posts in industry or banking. 

The Bank exercised great influence over the economic and financial 
life of France. Through its own banking facilities and the ability to 
rediscount paper oflEered by other banks, it largely controlled the credit ■ 
machinery of the country. More important, whenever the government 
was financially embarrassed, the Bank could at times influence the 
state’s economic policies by its power to grant or withhold direct or 
indirect advances to the Treasury. Leftist governments had felt the 
Bank’s power after the elections of 1924 and 193Z Even governments 
of the Centre had not been immune. . . 


Nationalization of arms manufacture dealt the “oligarchy” another 
blow. This step was taken, however, not only to curb the alleged 
malevolent influence of “war profiteers,” but also to secure improved 
coordination of arms production and pave the way for possible inter- 
national action to control and reduce armaments. A law of August 11, 


For the text o£ the new bank law, see Document No. 124. — Ed. 
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1936 permitted the government, until March 31, 1937, to nationalize 
in whole or in part only those concerns manufacturing or trading in 
weapons actually used in fighting, such as war planes, tanks, warships, 
gas masks, guns, rifles and ammunition. Those not nationalized were 
made subject to sweeping state control. 

‘ In applying this law the government faced the problem at what 
stage the manufacture of war implements would have to be national- 
ized. A thoroughgoing nationalization program completely eliminat- 
ing the private “vested interest” in war and armament would really 
have entailed expropriation of the basic industries — ^iron and steel, and 
chemical. The government was not prepared to go so far. War Minister 
Daladier indicated in the Chamber on July 16, 1936 that he would 
nationalize only “enterprises whidi demand specialized equipment and 
installations.” In other words, expropriation would be confined to those 
plants or parts of factories actually manufacturing specialized war 
material in its last stages. In accordance with this program, about a 
dozen factories were expropriated by the Ministers of War and Navy 
and converted into state enterprises managed directly by state engineers. 
Government bonds were given in compensation.^* 

Aviation companies working for the Ministry of Air have not been 
nationalized outright because it was thought better to leave some scope 
for individual initiative in an industry still in full evolution. For avia- 
tion a “mixed regime" was created. The state took over two-thirds of 
the capital of airplane factories— a measure which proved a boon to 
most stockholders since many companies were in a precarious financial 
conditbn. To coordinate production and administer these capital 
interests, six aeronautical construction companies were organized, each 
including all plants within a given geographic region. The government 
also controlled these companies. 

• • • • • 

One of the primary aims of the Popular Front was to combat the 
various Fascist and semi-Fascist organizations in France. In October 
1935 the Laval govermnent had been compelled to accept a law author- 
izing the dissolution of “all associadons having the character of groups 
of combat or private milidas” and prohibiting the carrying of arms. 
No acdon had been taken under this law, however, except for the 
dissolution of all Royalist organizadons in February 1936 after one of 
their members had assault^ L6on Blum on the street. Soon after taking 
power— on June 18— the Blum government promulgated decrees dis- 

^ For the text oE one of the nationalization decreet, lee Document No. 125j—Ed. 
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solving the leading semi-Fascist group, Colonel de La Rocque’s Croix 
de Feu, and minor organizations, including the Francistes, the Jeunesses 
Patriotes and the SolidtsritS Fratifaise. The Croix de Feu, however, 
almost iinmediately reconstituted itself as a political party called the 
Parti Social Frangais. . . . 

More dangerous for the government has been the Fascist Parti Popu- 
laire Frangais founded in June 1936 by Jacques Doriot, a former Com- 
munist leader and the mayor of the Paris working-class suburb of Saint- 
Denis. This party was chiefly characterized by rabid opposition to the 
Communists, whom Doriot attacked as the servants of Moscow and the 
party of civil war. It bitterly opposed the Franco-Soviet pact which, 
Doriot claimed, would be utilized by the Soviet Union to embroil 
France in an ideological crusade against Germany and Italy. To make 
France really secure the French Popular party advocated an agreement 
with Germany and a rapprochement with Italy. Its domestic program 
was much less specific. It recommended intensive development of 
French overseas territories and the erection of ‘the French Empire into 
a more or less self-suflicient unit. Closer regulation of production and 
control of profits were also listed among its demands. The party, how- 
ever, did not appear to envisage a completely totalitarian state. 


The financial problem was undoubtedly the most serious one which 
the Popular Front had to face throughout its tenure in po4ver. The 
Blum government was ultimately shipwrecked on the rock of financial 
difficulties. . . . 

124. REFORM OF THE BANK OF FRANCE, JULY 24, 1936 “ 


Among the most important items in the Popular Front program was re- 
form of the Bttn\ of France, an institution dating from 1800. Through the 
years, direction of the ban\ had traditiontdly hecofne the prerogative of 
about fifty prominent families, and whereas fifteen director/ seats were 
privately controlled, the government commanded only thfee. The following 
law curtailed the influence of the chief stoel^holders, increased the infiuenee 
of the state, and aimed at making the banl(s governors entirely independent 
of private financiid interests. 


France, Aiwmblfe Nationale, Jourttid Officid de h JUpubligue Franfoise, vol. 68, 
No. 173, July 25. 1936, pp. 7810-7811. 
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LAW TO AMEND AND PERFECT THE LAWS AND STATUTES GOVERNING 
THE BANK OF FRANCE 


Article 1. 

The General Assembly is composed of all stockholders of French 
nationality. Each member has the right to one vole, whatever the 
number of shares he may possess. 

Article 2. 

The General Assembly names three auditors. It receives an annual 
account of all the transactions of the Bank. 

Article 3. 

The Governor and two Vice-Governors need not be possessors of 
any Bank stock. 

Article 4. 

The Governor must take an oath before the President of ihe Republic 
that he will well and faithfully direct the affairs of the Bank in con- 
formity with the laws and statute. 

Article 5. 

The Governor receives an annual salary from the Bank equivalent 
to that of the Vice-President of the Council of State [Vice-Premier]. . . . 


Article 7. 

During the exercise of their functions, the Governor and Vice- 
Governors are forbidden to participate in any way, through work or 
counsel, in any private industrial, commercial, or financial enterprise. 

Article 8. 

The Governor and Vice-Governors, upon retirement, continue to 
receive their salaries for three years with the proviso that they do not, 
during this period, occupy any public office. During the same interval 
they are, furthermore, forbidden to lend their aid to any private enter- 
prises and to receive therefrom any remuneration for work or counsel. 
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Aaticle 9. 

The Bank is administered by twenty councillors and supervised by 
three auditors. The Governor, Vice-Governors, councillors, and 
auditors form the General Council. The auditors have a consultative 
voice. 

Two coundllors are chosen by the stockholders, nine represent the 
economic and social groups [of the nadon], and nine represent the 
collecdve interests of the nation. 

The councillors are selected as follows: 

I. — ^Two are elected by the General Assembly from among the manu- 
facturers or merchants, excluding persons connected by work or counsel 
or administratively with any banking establishment. 

II. — One is designated by the Nadonal Economic Council from among 
its vice-presidents; 

One is chosen by the Superior Commission of Savings Banks from 
among its members; 

One is chosen by secret ballot of the personnel of the Bank of 
France; 

Six are chosen by the Minister of Finance from lists of three names 
each presented by each of the following organizadons:, the National 
Confederation of Consumers’ Cooperadves, the General Confederadon 
of French Artisans, the Assembly of the Presidents of the Chambers 
of Commerce of France, the ^neral Confederadon of Labor, the Per- 
manent Assembly of Presidents of Chambers of Agriculture, and the 
commercial sections of the Nadonal Economic Cotmcil. 

These last will provisionally be selected by die Minister of Commerce 
from the best qusJified representadves of small business. 

III. — Three will represent the Ministers of Finance, Nadonal Econ- 
omy, and the Colonies. 

Six are members ex-officio: 

The President of the financial section of the Council of State; 

The director o^ the general movement of funds [at the Treasury] ; 

The general director of the Caisse des DipSts et Consignations: 

The governor of the Cridit Fonder ; 

The general director of the Cridit National; 

The general director of the Caisse Nationale du Cridit Agricole. 

No member of Parliament may be a member of the General Council. 
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Article 10, 

The councillors who are elected or are chosen by the Ministers from 
lists presented by special groups may not hold office for more than three 
consecutive years. One-third of these councillors must be replaced each 
year. Retiring councillors may not be reelected or reappointed until 
after a lapse of three years. 

Article 11. 

The General Council of the Bank may delegate all or some of its 
powers to a Permanent Committee comprising the Governor, the Vice- ■ ■ 
Governors, and four councillors one of whom is to be chosen by the 
Minister of Finance and three of whom are to be designated by the 
General Council. 


Article 17. 

A decree will set the date of application of the present law. The 
General Council is regularly constituted from the time of the elecdon 
or appointment of fifteen members. 

The present Law, deliberated upon and adopted by the Senate and the 
Chamber of Depudes, is to be executed as a Law of the State. 

Done at Paris, July 24, 1936. 

12S. NATIONALIZATION OF A FRENCH WAR-MATERIALS 
PLANT, 1937 « 


In the name of more efficient production, the Popular From Government 
scared the passage of a law (August 11, 1936) empowering the , state to 
nationdliBe war-rnaterials plants. The.following decree of natiotudization 
tpplied to the extensive works at he Creusot of the Schneider Company. 


The President of the French Republic, 

On the advice of the Minister of War and Nadonal Defense; 

By virtue of the law of August 11, 1936, on the nadonalization of the 
manufacture of war materials; 

By virtue of the decree of August 14, 1936, defining the list of ma- 

^’France, AHcmblje Natioiwle, Jountid Offieiel de la RlpiMigue Fnwfaise, vol. 69, 
No. 61, March 13, 1937, p. 3060. 
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terials subject to the provisions of the law of August 11, 1936, on the 
nationalization of the manufacture of war materials; 

By virtue of the decree of November 6, 1936, supplementing the afore-' 
said decree; 

The Council of Ministers consenting. 

Decrees: 

AxncLE 1. 

The workshops, plant, and special machinery used at Le Creusot by 
the firm of Schneider and Co. for the manufacture of war materials 
are expropriated for the use of the French State. 

The expropriation applies to: 

1. The parcels of land, whether built on or not, occupied.by the afore- 
said workshops and plant, shown in pink on the detailed plans and 
designated in the supporting detailed survey; these accompanying docu- 
ments were prepared on March 10, 1937, by the Chief Engineer at 
Dijon; 

2. The materiel, implements, and stocks of all kinds, including the' 
products in process of being manufactured or assembled and the fur- 
nishings at present in the expropriated parts or in unexpropriated work- 
shops and warehouses at Le Creusot of the firm of Schneider and Co. 
which are intended for the manufacture of war materials and which 
shall be established by an inventory carried out by both parties. 

Articlb 2. 

Possession of the establishments shall be taken by the services of the 
Ministry of War on a date to be fixed by decree of the Minister of War 
and National Defense. 

Article 3. 

The Minister of War and National Defense is charged with the 
execution of this decree, which shall be inserted in the Journal Offieiel. 

Done at Paris, March 11, 1937. 


126. THE REORGANIZATION OF THE FRENCH RAILWAYS, 1937 » 


The French railway system (private and state-owned) was completely 
reorganiaed in 1937 in an effort to provide more efficient service while 


‘^^Sodeti Nationale da Chemins de Fer Ranfaia, Mimeographed Report, September 
1937; tranal. taken from The Preach Sa^ (now Preach O/aaioa), New York, January 
1938, pp, 1-3. 
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simtdtaneously reducing (and eventually removing) the customary deficit 
which annually had to be made up by the national government. The regtsla- 
tions governing the new system are summarized below. A useftil discussion 
of the subject may be found in United States, Department of Commerce, 
Foreign Railway News, vol. XIII, Special Issue, November 10, 1937: "Na- 
tionalization of French Railways and Its Effea on the Transport Coordina- 
tion Problem." 


The reorganization of the French Railways in 1937 has its charter in 
two fundamental documents: 

1. An Agreement reached on August 31, 1937, between the Minister 
of Public Works, representing the French Government, and representa- 
tives of the five privately owned railways, the two State owned railways 
and the two Paris belt line companies. 

2. A Decree-law of the same date, validating the agreement and 
containing certain supplementary provisions. 

Let us examine rapidly the essential characteristics of the reorganiza- 
tion of the French railways which became elective on January 1, 1938. 

Liquidation of Existing Railway Companies 

The first step of this reorganization was to do away witli the old di- 
vision of the railways into distinct and separate lines and companies, 
and to create a NATIONAL COMPANY OF FRENCH RAIL- 
WAYS, which received the right to operate and administer all the 
railways in France from January 1, 1938, to December 31, 1982. 

The Agreement of 1921 had lefi: operation and administration of the 
lines to each individual railway company, and had merely introduced 
an element of financial stability through the creation of a general reserve 
fund, together with some administrative co-ordination through a Direct- 
ing Committee and a Higher Railv^y Council. But the Agreement of 
August 31, 1937, on the contrary, establishes complete unification in 
the operation and administration of all railways in France. 

In the new National Company of French Railways, the capitalization 
(1,419,000,000 francs) is divided between the State and the former Rail- 
way Companies in the following proportions: 

1. 49 per cent of the capital stock, in the form of A shares, is aUotted 
to the former Railway Companies in compensation for their contribu- 
tions in rolling stock and stores. 

2. 51 per cent of the capital stock, in the form of B shares, is allotted 
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to the State in compensation for its contributions in rolling stock and 
stores that belonged to the railways already owned by the State (State 
Railways and the Railways of Alsace-Lorraine) and also in compensa- 
tion for sums advanced by the State to the common reserve fund for 
railways. 

The A and B shares are to receive interest at the rate of 6 per cent 
per annum. The A shares are to be retired progressively from the 
present date until December 31, 1982, and are to be replaced pro- 
gressively on retirement by J shares (Actions de Jouissance) similar to 
the dividend shares which already exist in the capitalization of the 
railway companies. 

It is to be noted that both A and J shares distributed to the companies 
will be non-transferable until December 31, 1955, after which date they 
may be distributed among the shareholders of the private companies in 
prorata to their holdings. 

The amounts paid to the private companies as' interest and amordza- 
tion on A shares may not be distributed to the shareholders before De- 
cember 31, 1955, but whenever the Nadonal Company is able to show 
a balance of revenue and expendimres, the private companies may dis- 
tribute up to 20 per cent of their annual receipts on A shares. 

Administration and Operation of the National Company 
of French Railways 

The National Company of French Railways is administered by a 
Board of Directors consisting of 33 members undl December 31, 1955. 
On this Board, the majority of the Directors represent the State, the 
former Railway Companies being represented by 12 Directors. In 
addition, the railway employees are represented by 4 delegates sitting 
with the Board of Directors. 

After December 31, 1955, the 12 Directors representing the liquidated 
Railway Companies are to be replaced by only 6 members, who are to 
represent the holders of A and B shares. 

The President of the Board of Directors must be chosen from among 
the Directors representing the State; he is to be named by a Cabinet 
decree. The President is to be assisted by two Vice-Presidents, one of 
whom is chosen from the representatives of the State, and one from the 
Directors representing the former Railway Companies. 

Besides the Board of Directors, an Executive Cdmmittee is organized 
which includes, until December 31, 1955, the President of the Board 
of Directors, the two Vice-Presidents of the Board and 8 members, 4 
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of whom are selected from the Directors representing the State and 4 
from the Directors representing the former Railway Companies. 

As for the operation of the National Company of French Railways, 
it is to be in the hands of a General Manager, seconded by an Assistant 
General Manager. There will also be a General Secretary. These offi- 
cers ate to be appointed by the Board of Directors with the approval 
of the Minister of Public Works. 

These measures show that the State is assured of complete control 
over the administration and operation of the National Company of 
French Railways. 

Financied Organization 

The Agreement of August 1937, contemplates that the National 
Railway Company will eventually be able to strike a balance between 
all revenues and expenditures. 

With this in view, the agreement stipulates that at the end of each 
fiscal year, the Board of Directors shall approve the budget for die 
coming year, and shall provide for receipts at least equal to the total 
expenses and charges of all kinds accrued and incumbent on the Na- 
tional Company of French Railways for that year. To obtain this result, 
in case sufficient reserve funds represendng previous surpluses are not 
available, the Board of Directors should arrive at a balanced budget by 
increasing or by adjusdng freight and passenger rates. Likewise, the 
Board of Directors is bound to take such measures at any time and on 
every occasion when condidons change sufficiendy to threaten the bal- 
ance which it has established for the budget. 

The changes in rates proposed by the Board of Directors under these 
circumstances, in order to establish or to maintain a balanced budget, 
must be submitted in the form of notificadon to the Supreme Council 
of Transportadon, and these new rates will become effieedve if, within 
30 days, ^e Minister of Public Works makes no objection. 

In case the new rates are rejected by the Minister of Public Works, 
the agreement stipulates that the Cabinet must immediately ask Parlia- 
ment to vote the National Company of French Railways a credit equal 
to the amount that was to be gained through the proposed increase in 
rates. This credit is to be put at the immediate disposal of the National 
Company of French Railways. In case the necessary credit is not voted 
within two months, the increased rates proposed by the National Com- 
pany of French Railways will become efEecdve. 

It is dear that the Agreement of 1937 has sou^t in every way to 
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assure the financial solvency of the National Company of French Rail- 
ways, since it has provided that the rate increases proposed by the 
Company become effective in cases when they have not obtained the 
approval of the Cabinet or of Parliament. 

The agreement has also provided that the Minister of Public Works 
has the right to ask for rate reducdons, but in such an event, also, the 
Cabinet must ask Parliament to vote a credit covering the loss that 
such reduedon would be expected to cause to the Nadonal Company 
of French Railways, and the rate reduction does not become effeedve 
until Parliament has voted the credit. 

Here, again, we see that the concern for the financial solvency of the 
National Company of French Railways supercedes all other considera- 
tions. 

In order to fut;|her assure this financial solvency, the Agreement of 
1937 provides that the National Company will be reimbursed each year 
for the cost of the transportation service given to the Postal Service. 
With this in view, a contract is to be entered into between the National 
Company of French Railways and the Postal Service in order to fix 
the price of these services, and if such contract is not concluded by 
January 1, 1939, these services shall be paid for from that date hence- 
forth at regular commei'cial rates. 

This sdpuladon is made in an efifort to abolish one of the principal 
cahses of the railway deficits. . . . 

However, the agreement does not expect the budget of the National 
Company to be fully balanced until 1943. Undl this is achieved, the 
deficit will be covered by advances from the French Treasury, to be 
repaid later, when the National Company shows a profit. 

If, after this period of five years, any given year shows a deficit, this 
deficit is to be met, first of all by the reserve funds of the Nadonal 
Company, and then by direct loans made by the State. These advances 
are interest-bearing and must be reimbursed to the State Treasury at 
the latest on December 31 of the year following the one in which they 
were granted. These loans will be carried as expenses, i.e., as sums to 
be reimbursed on the budget of the following year; they will in this 
manner receive their place in the financial budget for the year in which 
they are to be repaid, and will be considered as a part of the expenses 
and charges to be met in the year's operadon when they are to fall due. 

The agreement of 1937 has thus systemadcally avoided the expedient 
of seeking loans in case of deficit, an expedient that was prescribed by 
the agreement of 1921 and used quite extensivdy. The only expedient 
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approved by the agreement of 1937 in case of deficit is to procure ad- 
vances from the Treasury. These are short term notes since they must 
be repaid during the year following their issuance. In this manner, an 
effort has been made to prevent the accumulation of successive deficits 
which leads quickly to an accumulation of interest charges which cannot 
be met. 

In case any given year shows a surplus instead of a deficit, the agree- 
ment provides that this surplus is to be used up to 80% to reimburse 
the State Treasury for the advances made from 1938 to 1943, the 
remainder is to be assigned to the purchase of new rolling stock and 
equipment. However, if this surjdus is large enough, it is to be used 
also for the establishment of a reserve fund and, beyond that point, to 
the repayment of advances made by the State Treasury to the common 
sinking fund that was created by the Agreement of 192^. 

127. GENERAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF INQUIRY ON 
PRODUCTION, DECEMBER 1937 »» 


The numerous causes of France's production lag and a group of pro- 
posals to remedy the deficiencies were the subject of a report rendered in 
December 1937 by a parliamentary committee of inquiry, A number of the 
recommendations were later adopted. 


The [August 2S, 1937] decree law (which appointed the Committee 
on Production) divided the task of the investigating committee among 
thirteen sub-committees, devoted to the different branches of produc- 
tion, with a central committee entrusted with the liaison among the 
sub-committees and the coordination of their work. 

The technical sub-committees, composed of representatives from the 
ministries concerned and of delegates from employers’ and workers’ 
organizations, worked out questionnaires which were sent to Chambers 
of Agriculture, to Chambers of Commerce, and to trade organizations. 
They called in representatives of the employers' and workers’ organi- 
zations, together with the official agents involved, received their testi- 
monies, and studied the answers to the questionnaires. . . . 


^ France, AsiemU4e Nationale, Journal OfSdd de la RfpubUque Pranemse, vol. 69, 
Na 291, December 16, 1937, pp. 13738-13744. 
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The Committee was often hampered in its work by the lack of 
economic statistics. Some employers’ organizations had to admit that 
they did not possess the required statistics and information. This was 
also frequently true of trade unions. In the government agencies only 
out-of-date or incomplete records are to be found. . . . 


I. NATIONAL EQUIPMENT 

The present economic situation in France does not confront us, on the 
whole, with a problem of re-equipment. Industry has fairly modern 
equipment and has been able to meet ... a demand greater than in 
1937 . ... 

• ■ a • • 

[But] some branches of economic activity sufEer either from an 
insufficient use of the existing equipment — as in the case of our ports— 
or from the need for certain innovations and improvements — as in the 
case of agriculture, coal mining, iron foundries and steel mills, some gas 
plants, the silk industry, the manufacture of linen, dry goods, the mer-^ 
chant marine and the fisheries, boat building, machine construction, 
printing, and certain branches of the food industry such as the chocolate 
factories. ... 

It has been pointed out that there are great delays in the delivery of 
raw materials, machinery, and equipment. ... It is therefore important 
to take all possible steps in order to speed up deliveries of this sort. . . . 


n. CREDIT 

The finan cial situation, at present, is such as to preclude the possi- 
bility of requiring the State to extend credit facilities save in exceptional 
cases; on the other hand, the general problem of credit appears to be 
linked to the entire economic, social, and political situation of the 
country, upon which is dependent the return of exported capital and, 
more generally, the use for productive investment of the capital re- 
maining in France. 

III. TRADE ORGANIZATION AND TECHNIQUE 
A. Trade Organization. 

Even though much progress has been achieved in the course of the 
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last few years, there is still much to be done in the field of trade organi- 
zation. 

1) Some trades try to organize a discipline of their own. Thus, 
trade codes are being prepared for printing and book selling and for 
the fishing industry. 

Merchants are asking also that they be protected from competition 
with people whose past is not above reproach and from unethical prac- 
tices. . . . 

2) In some branches of our economic activity, such as agriculture, 
trade unions have not been suffidendy developed. . . . 

3) Trade unions and syndicates do hot always prove suffident. It is 
sometimes necessary to go farther and to form economic ententes. . . . 

Some such ententes would nttd a measure of control so as to avoid 
bdng instrumental in depriving the consumers of the benefits of eco- 
nomic and technical progress and being used to the disadvantage of 
domestic consumers. 

When, on the contrary, an entente has as its sole purpose the pro- 
motion of better industrial and commerdal techniques, a greater 
Measure of rationalization and standardization in industry, and the 
organization of research and tesdng laboratories, such an entente can 
only be helpful to national production and deserves encouragement. 


IV. LABOR 

A. Labor Supply. 

Generally speaking, there is no labor shortage. 

Yet, in spite of the serious unemployment situation, industries find it 
very difficult to procure the necessary skiUed vrorkers. . . . This situa- 
tion hurts production and in turn aggravates unemployment to the 
extent that each skilled worker, once put to work, needs the assistance 
of several unskilled workers and laborers. Immediate measures are re- 
quired for the recruiting, and prolonged *e£brts must be made for the 
training, of skilled workers. 

1) It is necessary to reorganize the employment agencies. . . . 

2) The unemployment census by trade and specialization undertaken 
by the Under-Secretary of State for Labor, will provide sadstical data 
which will permit a rational udlizadon of labor. 

3) It is important to prepare a detailed census of die labor require- 
ments in the various industries and trades. . . . 
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4) Skilled workers employed as common laborers must be sent back 
to their specialties. 

5) But skilled workers cannot be recruited nor kept unless substantial 
advantages are offered them. In this respect, wage scales should take 
greater account of the degree of skill of the workers. 

B. Apprenticeship. 

The training of apprentices and of skilled workers has not been given 
sufficient attention. . . . 

C. Productivity of Labor. 

It does not seem possible to draw any general conclusions from the 
observations that have been submitted to the Committee concerning 
the productivity of labor. . . . 


E. Collective Bargaitting. 

The custom is developing more and- more of having the questions 
concerning labor adjusted by collective bargaining. The possibility 
of having such bargaining made obligatory by a ministerial decree has 
favored this development. 

But there have been complaints from empbyers and workers alike, . 
against the delays caused by this procedure. Aside from the difficulties 
that are inherent in putting into effect any new legislation, the applica- 
tion of the law of June 24, 1936, is hampered by the insufficient personnel 
in the Ministry of Labor. 

V. LABOR REGULATION 

A. The 40-Hour Week. 

The enforcement of the 40-hour week has created a situation in the 
whole field of French production which requires a series of adjustments 
all the more difficult because the reduction in the work-week coincided 
with the definite pick-up in business that followed the economic depres- 
sion, and with the increased requirements for Nadonal Defense. 


B. Adjustments in the Application of the 40-Hour Week- 


The C ommi ttee , . . recommends ... the following ways and 
means which . . . should render its application easier. . . . 
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1) Some decrees provide that industries of a seasonal character may 
offset, up to a maximum of one hundred hours of work per year, the 
time lost during the dull season. The seasonal character of such indus- 
tries must be the subject of a ruling by the Minister of Labor. . . . 

The decrees lack in precision and should be more dearly defined. . . . 

2) Aside from the seasonal industries proper, many industries in the 
course of a year go through important variadons in the demand for their 
products. Although such variadons do not assume regularity, the same 
principle of offsetting the dme lost during the dull season should apply 
here. 

3) The Committee has already pointed out that a great many indus- 
tries suffer from a lack of skilled labor. . . . 

Consequently there should be prepared for each industry, by the 
Minister of Labor, after consultation with employers’ and workers’ 
representatives, a list of jobs requiring skilled labor. 

For those jobs only, a credit of supplementary hours, up to a maxi- 
mum of 75 hours per year and 3 hours per week, should be given to 
the enterprises which could prove that they were not able to find com- 
petent workers to fill these jobs. 

4) ... a certain number of industries upon whose activity an impor- 
tant part of our economic life is dependent already are producing up 
to their maximum capacity, at least under the conditions in which their 
work is at present organized. ’Tliis is the case for various industries 
producing, or helping to produce, machinery and equipment, especially 
mechanical and electrical equipment. 

This situadon calls for special attendon. The reduction in the hours 
of work requires, in many industries, additional machinery and equip- 
ment, which is not always available, except by resordng to importation 
from abroad. It is evident that this state of affairs is contrary to the 
interests of French economic prosperity and is one of the causes of the 
adverse balance of trade. . . . 

In order to meet this situadon, the Committee believes that, during 
the year 1938, further excepdons to the 40-hour law should be made in 
favor of the industries of this group. . . . 

5) The attention of the Committee has been called to some decrees 
under the 40-hour law which, in certain instances, have limited to 40 
hours not only the work-week of the personnel but also the period of 
udlizadon of the equipment and machinery. 

Such limitation in the use of equipment and machinery has nothing 
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to do widi the principle of the 40-hour week, but only with the means 
devised for shifts. This involves considerable extra expense for the 
industries to which it applies, because it cuts down by one-sixth the 
period of time in which machinery and equipment, generally expensive, 
can be used. . . . 

[The Committee] believes that the authorization for shifts should be 
given by decision of the Minister of Labor, after consultation with the 
employers’ and workers’ representatives. . . . 

6) The Committee has investigated with spedal attention the diffi- 
culties encountered in the fulfillment of orders for war materials. It 
has sought to find ways to avoid, in the future, the delays that have 
occurred in deliveries of such materials. . . . 

7) Lastly, the Committee points out the difficulties that arise, for 
certain branches of production or for certai n regions, from the discrep- 
ancies between the regulations applied to industries or trades whose 
activities are necessarily interrelated. 


VI. MARKED 

The search for markets must be especially active in the industries 
for which the supply exceeds the demand; but all industries should 
attempt to extend their markets even though they may have more 
orders than they can fill, for experience proves that the opening of new 
markets is generally a slow process. . . . 

A. The Domestic Market. 

a • ■ • • 

Industry should endeavor to stimulate consumption by lowering its 
cost of production and, in turn, retail prices by a persistent effort to 
mainigin high Standards of quality, to improve its products, and to 
conform to the taste and needs of the consumer. Industry could, in 
man y rasi-g, take better advantage of the demands of the domestic 
market and this vidthout any further tariff restriction. Especially should 
it attempt to supply those goods which are not now being made in 
France and which have to be imported in large quantities. 


The various public agencies, being great purchasers of industrial 
products, can exert such influence on industry as to lead it to a more 
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efficient organization. Public agencies can, most of all, distribute their 
orders so as to offset as much as possible the variation in the demand of 
private consumers. They may also introduce more standardization in 
the kind of industrial products they purchase. 

B. Foreign Markets. 

1) Under normal conditions, the first step in keeping or in opening 
foreign markets is that French exporters be in a position to offer to 
their customers products of good quality at stable prices and to make 
delivery vsdthout undue delay. All the recommendations of this report 
have for their object the stimulation of French production so that it 
will have products to offer to foreign markets without excessive delays. 
The recommendations also look upon a stable cost of production as an 
essential factor of economic expansion. 

2) Aside from these fundamental points, the Committee believes that 
no effort should be spared in order to improve France’s foreign trad^ 
to expand her markets, and to direct our agricultural and industrial 
products toward foreign markets. . . . 

It is also necessary to have a more rational organization of the export 
trade. This depends upon the initiative of producers and on the strength 
of their ententes: control of quality, adoption of standards for agricul* 
tural products and for manuffictured goods, supervised advertising and 
selling. . . , 

3) With regard to our colonies, protectorates, and mandates, there 
is a rational policy which can be helpful both to the natives and to 
the French. The Committee feels that it must insist that such a policy 
be followed by all departments of our government, with a sense of 
cooperation and continuity which wUl assure its complete success. . . . 

4) The government’s task is also one of control. It should make sure 
that agriculturalists, industrialists, and merchants make an effort to ad- 
just themselves to the requirements of our economic life. The state can 
do this all the more efficiently because these people are asking for pro- 
tective tariffis, diplomatic interventions, financial aid or moral encour- 
agement. . . . 

VIL TAXATION 

Without undertaking a critical examination of the taxes that now 
bear upon production, the heavy burden of which hardly needs to be 
stressed the Committee believes it opportune to point out some general 
rules which cannot be ignored without grave danger for national 
economic life ai)d dertain general reforms which are urgently needed. 
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1) It appeared to the Committee, . . . that in some cases the legiti- 
mate desire to improve the tax system has resulted in multiplying the 
changes in regulations and in modifying excessively, in too short a 
time, the basis and rates of the taxes. . . . 

2) Sometimes, also, the taxes have struck operations that were already 
completed; such retroactive taxation . . . has a disastrous and unjust 
effect . . . which has interfered in turn with business recovery. 

3) From a comparative study of the various branches of production it 
is clear that a complete revision of the patente (license to do business) 
is urgently needed. . . . 

4) Machinery purchases and equipment improvement are often ham- 
pered by some fiscal methods of valuation and amortization. 

5) There are also taxes which are so low that it is not worth while 
to collect them; this is the case for certain octrois (town dues). 

■ • • • • 

CONCLUSION 

Having come to the end of its investigation on the general condi- 
tions of production and manufacture in France, the Committee wishes 
to emphasize the magnitude of the effort required to raise the level 
of production to its indispensable minimum. 

V^ile production in neighboring countries has reached the 1929 level 
(Belgium, Italy, Netherlands) or even gone beyond it (by 19 per cent 
in Germany, by 25 per cent in England, by 45 per cent in Sweden), 
French production is 25 per cent below its 1929 level. 

In comparison with this same year, public expenditures, either in the 
ordinary or in the exhaordinary budget, have become much larger. 
They have increased from 75 billion francs to more than 100 billions, 
while at the same time the hourly wage for industrial workers has been 
considerably increased since 1929. 

In order to meet this situation, which coincides with a substantial 
decrease in the national income, a coniiderabie increase in French pro- 
duction is imperative. 

Such increase can only be obtained by a systematic effort, making 
full use of the means recommended, by this Committee in the preceding 
chapters. This effort should be aimed primarily at speeding up deliv- 
eries, at reducing imports, and at producing a surplus for export. . . . 

Everyone is expected to cooperate in this common task so that, in spite 
of its magnitude and of the- amount of energy required, prosperity may 
return. 
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128. THE CONSTITUTIONAL LAWS OF FRANCE « 


The unwillingness of the Bourbon Count of Chambord, after the fall 
of the Second Empire, to accept the tricolor along with the throne of France, 
and his insistence upon dmne-right monarchy and the white flag of his 
ancestors, made it necessary for the National Assembly to adopt at least a 
provisional constitution while awaiting his demise, which latter would 
mal(e legitimate the claim to the throne of his nearest relative, the more 
liberal Count of Paris. Hence the instrument adopted in 1875 was really 
only a series of "Constitutional Laws." It would appear, however, that the 
inclusion — albeit by a majority of one — of a method for electing future 
presidents was a virtual recognition of the permanence of the republic. At 
any rate, these laws, with amendments, continued to serve the constitu- 
tional needs of the Third Republic. 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAWS^ 


I. 

CONSTITUTIONAL LAW ON THE ORGANIZATION OF THE PUBLIC POWERS 

(February 25, 1875) 

Articlb 1. 

The legislative power shall be exercised by two assemblies: the C^hara- 
her of Deputies and the Senate. 

The Chamber of Deputies shall be elected by universal suffrage, under 
the conditions determined by the electoral law.*^ 

The composition, the method of election, and the powers of the Senate 
shall be related by a special law.‘^ 

Article 2. 

The President of the Republic is chosen by an absolute majority of 
votes of the Senate and Chamber of Deputies united in National 
Assembly. 

^ Irish Free State, Constitution Committee, Seleet Constitutions of the Wotid. Pre- 
pared for Presentation to Ddti Eireann by Order of the Irish Provisioned Government 1922, 
Stationery Office, Dublin, 1922, pp. 397^03, 

^Note. Whm an Article or part of an Article has been repealed or substantially 
amended by subsequent legisladoa, or has become obsolete by efflux o{ time, it is printed 
in italic type. Minor amendments and later laws on the same subject ate referred to in 
the footnotess 

**'See laws ^ November 30, 1875, June 16, 1885, and July 12, 1919. 

**See constitutional law of February 24, 1875, and laws of August 2, 1875, and De- 
cember 9, 1884. 
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He shall be elected for seven years. He shall be eligible for re-election. 

Article 3. 

The President of the Republic shall have the initiative of laws 
concurrendy with the members of the two Chambers. He shall promul- 
gate the laws when they have been voted by the two Chambers; he 
shall look after and secure their execudon. 

He shall have the right of pardon; amnesty may only be granted by 
law. 

He shall dispose of the armed forces. 

He shall appoint to all civil and military positions. 

He shall preside over state functions; envoys and ambassadors of for- 
eign powers shall be accredited to him. 

Every act of the President of the Republic must be counter-signed by 
a minister. 

Article 4. 

As vacancies occur on and after the promulgadon of the present law, 
the President of the Republic shall appoint, in the Council of Ministers, 
the Councillors of State in ordinary service. 

The Councillors of State thus chosen may be dismissed only by 
decree rendered in the Council of Ministers. 

The Councillors of State chosen by virtue of the law of May 24, 1872, 
shall not, before the expiration of their powers, be dismissed except in 
the manner provided by that law. After the dissolution of the National 
Assembly, they may be dismissed only by resolution of the Senate.^* 

Article 5. 

The President of the Republic may, with the assent of the Senate, dis- 
solve the Chamber of Depudes before the legal ezpiradon of its term. 

In that case the electortti colleges are summoned for new elections 
within three months?^ 

Articub 6. 

The Ministers shall be collecdvely responsible to the Chambers for 
the general policy of the government, and individually for their per- 
sonal acts. 

"By the law of May 24, 1872, Councillon of State were elected by the Nadonal 
Ataembly for a term of nine years. This clauK therefore ceased to have any application 
after 1881. > 

" Amended by Article 1 of the constitutional law of August 14, 1884, Ed. note: See 
p. 460. 
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The President of the Republic shall be responsible only in case of 
high treason.®® 

Article 7. 

In case of vacancy by death or for any other reason, the two Chambers 
assembled together shall proceed at once to the election of a new 
President. 

In the meantime the Council of Ministers shall be invested with the 
executive power.*® 

Article 8. 

The Chambers shall have the right by separate resolutions, taken in 
each by an absolute majority of votes, either upon their own initiative 
or upon the request of the President of the Republic, to declare that 
occasion has arisen for a revision of the constitutional laws. 

After each of the two Chambers shall have come tb this decision, they 
shall meet together in National Assembly to proceed with the revision. 

The acts effecting revision of the constitutional laws in whole or in 
part, shall be passed by an absolute majority of the members composing 
the National Assembly.®^ 

During the continuance, however, of the powers conferred by the 
law of November 20, 1873, upon Marshal MacMahan, this revision shall 
tahe place only upon the initiative of the President of the Pjepublic, 

Article 9. 

The seat of the executive power and of the two Chambers is at Ver- 
sailles?^ 


II. 

CONSTTnmONAL LAW ON TOE ORGANIZATION OF TOE SENATE*® 
(February 24, 1875) 


Article 8. 

The Senate shall have, concurrently with the Chamber of Deputies, 

*®See Ardde 12 of the constitutional law of July 16, 1875. Ed. note: See p. 459. 
*®See Article 3 of the conititutbnal law of Jidy 16, 1875. Ed. note; See p. 458. 

** puagtapbM were added to this Article by Article 2 of the constitutional law of 
Aii^t 14, 1884. Ed. note; See p. 461. 

" Repealed by constitutional law of June 21, 1879. See law of July 22, 1879. Ed. note: 
Seep. 460 and n. 32. 

®® Articles 1 to 7 of this law were deprived of their constitutional character by the 
constitutional law of August 14, 1884, and were repealed by the law of December 9, 1884, 
whkii enacted provisions in substitution for them. 
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the power to initiate and to pass laws. Finance laws, however, shall first 
be.introduced in and passed by the Chamber of Deputies. 

Article 9. 

The Senate may be consdtuted a Court of jusdee to try either the 
President of the Republic or the Ministers and to take cognizance of 
attacks made upon the safety of the State. 


m. 

CONSTITUTIONAL LAW ON THE RELATIONS OF THE PUBUC POWERS 

Guly 16, 1875) 

Article 1. 

The Senate and the Chamber of Depudes shall assemble each year 
on the second Tuesday in January, unless convened earlier by the 
President of the Republic. 

The two Chambers shall continue in session at least five months each 
year. The sessions of the two Chamben shall begin and end at the. 
same dme. 

On the Sunday following the opening of the session, public prayers 
shad be addressed to God in the churches and temples, to involve His 
aid in the labours of the Chambm.^^ 

Article Z 

The President of the Republic pronounces the closing of the session. 
He may convene the Chambers in extraordinary session. He shall con- 
vene them if, during the recess, an absolute majority of the members of 
each Chamber request it. 

The President may adjourn the Chambers. The adjournment, how- 
ever, shall not exceed one month, nor take place more than twice in 
the same session. 

Article 3. 

One month at least before the legal expiradon of the powers of the 
President of the Republic, the Chambers shall be called together in 
National Assembly to proceed to the elecdon of a new President. 

In default of a summons, this meeting shall take place, as of right, the 
fifteenth day before the expiration of the term of the President. 

*0 This tbiid paragTaph was repealed by the consdtutbnal law of August 14, 1884. 
Ed. note; See p, 461, 
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In case of the death or resignation of the President of the Republic, 
the two Chambers shall assemble immediately, as of right. 

In case the Chamber of Deputies, in consequence of Article 5 of the 
law of February 25, 1875, is dissolved at the time when the presidency 
of the Republic becomes vacant, the electoral colleges shall be convened 
at once, and the Senate shall assemble as of right. 

Article 4. 

Every meeting of either of the two Chambers which shall be held at a 
time when the other is not in session is illegal and void, except in the 
case provided for in the preceding article, and when the Senate meets 
as a court of justice; in the latter case, judicial functions alone shall be 
exercised. 

Article 5. 

The sittings of the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies shall be 
public. 

Nevertheless either Chamber may meet in secret session, upon the 
request of a fixed number of its members, determined by its rules. 

It shall then decide by absolute majority whether the sittings shall be 
resumed in public upon the same subject. 

Article 6. 

The President of the Republic communicates with the Chambers 
by messages, which shall be read from the tribune by a Minister. 

The Ministers shall have entrance to both Chambers, and shall be 
heard when they request it. They may be assisted, for the discussion of 
a specific bill, by commissioners named by decree of the President of 
the Republic. 

Article 7. 

The President of the Republic shall promulgate the laws within the 
month following the transmission to the Government of the law as 
finally passed. He shall promulgate, within three days, laws the 
promulgation of which shall have been declared urgent by an express 
vote of each Chamber. 

Within the time fixed for promulgation the President of the Republic 
may, by a message with reasons assigned, request of the two Chambers 
a new discussion, which cannot be refused. 
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Akticlb 8. 

The President of the Republic shall negotiate and ratify treaties. He 
^hall acquaint the Chambers of them as soon as the interests and safety 
of the State permit. 

Treaties of peace and of commerce, treaties which involve the finances 
of the State, those relating to the person and property of French citizens 
in foreign countries, shall be ratified only after having been voted by the 
two Chambers. No cession, exchange, or annexation of territory shall 
take place except by virtue of a law. 

Articlb 9. 

The President of the Republic shall not declare war without the 
previous consent of the two Chambers. 

Axticlb 10. 

Each Chamber shall be the judge of the eligibility of its members, 
and of the regularity of their election; it alone may receive their 
resignation. 

Articlb 11. 

The Bureau^^ of each Chamber shall be elected each year for the 
duration of the entire session and of every extraordinary session which 
may be held before the regular session of the following year. 

When the two Chambers meet together as a National Assembly, their 
Bureau shall be composed of the President, Vice-Presidents, and Secre- 
taries of the Senate. 

Article IZ 

The President of the Republic may be impeached by the Chamber 
of Deputies only, and may be tried only by the Senate. 

The Ministers may be impeached by die Chamber of Depudes for 
offences committed in the performance of their dudes. In this case they 
shall be tried by the Senate. 

The Senate may be consdtuted into a court of jusdee by a decree of 
the President of the Republic, issued in the Council of Ministers, to try 
all persons accused of attempts upon the safety of the State. 

** The bureau of the Senate coniiita of a pretident, four vice-presidents, eight secre- 
taries, and three questors; (he bureau of the Chamber Deputies has the same composi- 
tion. “The questors have the buHness management of the dumber in their hands. They 
look after the funds of die Chamber, paying the Deputies and employees and supervising 
other expenditures; they have charge of the archives, the library, and the buildings gen- 
enlly.” . . . 
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If proceedings should have been begun in the regular courts, the 
decree convening the Senate may be issued at any time before the 
granting of a discharge. 

A law shall determine the method of procedure for the accusation, 
trial, and judgment. 

Article 13. ' 

No member of either Chamber shall be prosecuted or held responsible 
on account of any opinions expressed or votes cast by him in the per- 
formance of his duties. 

Article 14. 

No member of either Chamber shall, during the session, be prose- 
cuted or arrested for any ofEence or misdemeanour, except upon the 
authority of the Chamber of which he is a member, unless he be taken 
in the very act. 

The detention or prosecution of a member of either Chamber shall 
be suspended for the session, and for the entire term of the Chamber, 
if the Chamber requires it. 

KEVtSOKY CONSTITUTIONAL LAWS 


IV. 

coNsirnmoNAL law revising article p of the constitutional 

LAW OP FEBRUARY 25, 1875 
(June 21, 1879) 

Article 9 of the constitutional law of February 25, 1875, is repealed. 

V. 

ooNSirnmoNAL law partially revising the 
CONSTITUTIONAL LAWS 
(Auguit 14, 1884) 

Article 1. 

Paragraph 2 of Article 5 of the Constitutional law of February 25, 
1875, on the organization of the Public Powers,”” is amended as follows: 

“In that case the electoral colleges shall meet for new elections within 
two months and the Chamber within the ten days following the close 
of the elections.” 

**Tliii aidde fixed the seat of government at Veraaillei. lEd. note: See p. 456.1 The 
seat of government wai removed from Vercaillea to Paris by a law of July 22, 1879. 

*”See p. 455^Bd. 
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Article 2. 

To paragraph 3 of Article 8 of the same law of February 25, 1875,** 
is added the following: 

“The republican form of government shall not be made the subject of 
a proposed revision. 

“Members of families that have reigned in France are ineligible to 
the Presidency of the Republic." 

AsncLB 3. 

Articles 1 to 7 of the constitutional law of February 24, 1875, on the 
Organization of the Senate, shall no longer have a constitutional char- 
acter.®* 

Article 4. 

Paragraph 3 of Ardcle 1 of the constitutional law of July 1^ 1875, 
on the Relations of the Public Powers, is repealed.** 


129, THE FRENCH ELECTORAL LAW OF JULY 21. 1927 (Extracts) " 


The French system of electing national deputies has several times been 
altered under the Third Republic. From 1S75 to 1885 the singlcmember 
district system scat in use. From 1885 until 1889 each departmera teas 
regarded as a single constituency entitled to choose a number of depu- 
ties proportionate to its population. Single-member districts were restored 
from 1889 to 1919, but in the latter year a combated system of propor- 
tional representation was introduced, again with the departments as the 
electoral districts. In 1927, by the law quoted below, the single-member 
district system was once more revived. 


Article L. 

The members of the Chamber of Deputies are elected on the single- 
member district basis (a» seruUn urdnominti), 

“Seep. 456^a/. 

“ These articles were repealed by the law of December 9, 1BB4. 

“Seep. 457^a/. 

“France, Assemblfe Nationale. Jounuil Offiod de la Sdpablique Proofaise, vol. 59, 
No. 169, July 22, 1927, p. 7547. 
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Article 2. 

The number of deputies is fixed for the 14th legislature at 612,’'^ in 
accordance with the table annexed to the present law which delimits the 
electoral districts on a basis of population. 

Article 3. 

No one is elected on the first ballot {au premier tour de scrutin) 
unless he has received : 

1° An absolute majority of the votes cast; 

2° A number of votes equal to one-fourth of the number of registered -- 
voters. 

On the second ballot, a plutRlity suffices. 

In case of a tie vote, the eldnt candidate is elected. 

Article 4. 

The second balloting shall be held on the Sunday following the day 
on which the results of the first ballot are proclaimed. 

Article 5. 

The ballots for each electoral district shall be counted in public at the 
department seat not later than the Wednesday following tlie balbting. 

This is to be done by a commission composed of the president of the 
civil court, as president, and of the four members of the general council, 
not candidates, who have served the longest; in case of a tie in length 
of service, the eldest shall be designated. . . . 

The operadon of counting shall be certified by an official report. 


Article 9. 

Two sample ballots for each candidate and, if requested, a circular . . . 
or any other communicadon reladng exclusively to the elecdon shall be 
sent to each voter, in a sealed, franked envebpe. . . . 


"This number was later increased to 618. — Ed. 


S S 5E 
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I add that in Great Britain there really is a separation of powers and 
that the judiciary is divorced from politics, which is the only way to 
have completely impartial justice. 

Such a system I intend to organize among ourselves. The matter is 
urgent. 

In France, the head of the government, called President of the Coun- 
cil, is only a fiction. He has no special authority. The constitution 
ignores him, does not even mention him, which is a wrong. In law and 
in fact, he is a minister like the others, a situation which does not confer 
upon him authority sufficient to be the arbiter among his colleagues. 

In our country, governments are not assured of long life. They have 
no homogeneous majority behind them because there are too many 
parties. They can be upset for the sake of a “yes” or a "no,” without 
possibility of disagreeable consequence for those who overthrow them 
just for the fun of the massacre. 


Governments in France seldom have their annual budgets voted in 
good time. They often function for months under the bothersome 
system of the twelfths. Moreover, the budgets contain expenditure 
items not proposed by the governments because tlwy did not regard 
them as necessary. This is not calculated to augment their authority. 
On the contrary, it tends to lessen it. 

In France, finally, there is a group of civil servants who aspire to be 
more and more independent of the state. They rebel and go on strike. 

Are there any remedies for all this? Certainly I I would not have 
described the evils to you if there were no remedies. 

Let us give the governments the authority which they so badly need 
by assigning to the head, through the insertion of a few words in the 
constitution, the quality of prime minister which he ought to have. 

Then let us empower him, in case of disagreement between the 
government and the majority of the Chamber, to appeal to the country 
at once without having to resort to formalities and red tape. The people 
will thus be able to decide, because it is sovereign. A slight modification 
of the constitution would suffice to bring this about, except in certain 
clearly specified cases where the prior authorization of the Senate— 
which has rendered such great services to the Republic — ^would be 
necessary. 

Rest assured that ministerial crises will become rare when the fear 
of. immediate dissolution restrains the impatient and often unjustifiable 
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ambitions which — ^rather than profound disagreements over ideas and 
principles — are generally at the root of these crises. 

Let us also insert in the constitution a clause empowering the gov- 
ernment alone to propose expenditures and denying this initiative to the 
members of either house. 

To this change let us add another, permitting governments to extend 
by decree for a twelvemonth the current year’s budget whenever that 
for the new year has not been voted within a reasonable time. 

Finally, to assure the good, uninterrupted functioning of public 
services, which neither the state nor its individuals can do without, 
let us transform the statute on ofScials into a constitutional law. This 
is an absolute necessity. 

Officials are privileged citizens. They are assured of emoluments and 
pensions. Life for other citizens is filled with discomforts and the 
possibilities of complete ruin. They are all exposed to the danger of 
having not a sou on which to live. The security which gives officials 
food and shelter to the end of their lives ought to be counterbalanced 
by the obligation to accept certain disciplines from which citizens who 
are not officials are exempt. 

131. ANDRfi TARDIEU’S PLANS FOR STATE REFORM, 1934 


Andri Tardieu was another prominent French poUHeian who came to 
recommend a constitutiond revision to confer wider powers on the execu- 
tive branch of the government. His own difficult experiences as premier 
made him feel \eenly the need for curbing the carefree manner in which 
the Chamber of Deputies sometimes overthrew ministries. The average life 
of French ministries from 1875 to 1939 was about eight months. 


The eleedve system in its present form is not equal to the task either 
of the administration of finances, the direction of public opinion, or the 
conduct of foreign affairs, and it may be swept away in some moment 
of panic. 

Great changes are necessary to save it. 

We need a lasting remedy. With a parliament which tends natu- 
rally, in accordance with historical law, to become a caste, and, like 

^A. Tardieu, La Siferme ie I'itat, Ernest Flammaiion, Paris, 1934, pp. 12-13, 
14-15, 127-128, 129-131, Reprinted ^7 permission of the publishers. 
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all castes, to become exclusive, ... an organic reform is needed which 
will reestablish an equilibrium of power. The assemblies and the country 
must revise the state of their relations. 

The necessary Uquidation.-^iW some one object that our regime 
of unlimited tolerance, our regime, a la Tolstoy, of non-resistance to 
evil, corresponds to the traditions of individualism which have domi- 
nated the intellectual and economic revolutions from which the modern 
age has sprung? 

I will merely repeat what I have said above about the evolution of 
regimes which do not improve as they go along and which die if one 
does not reform them. We are the forced liquidators of the abuses with 
which liberalism and materialism stamped the last century. 


The difficulty is manifested in the first place through an intolerable 
expansion of the legislative power at the expense of the executive— and 
this at a time when, on the Left as well as on the Right, there is pro- 
claimed the need for a strong government. It is further demonstrated 
by the total subordination of the legislative power to the demands of 
electoral oligarchies which submerge the general interest in a sea of 
particular interests. 

The executive, opposing the assemblies and funedonaries, represents 
only instability. The real power is no longer the minister, who leaves 
at the end of a month. The real power is the rapporteur of the budget 
who often succeeds himself under one legislature after. another. The 
Ministry of Public Works, to cite only it, has had thirteen heads in 
seven years; but its budget has had only one rapporteur. 

The legislature, devised hy our grandfathers to control and check 
expenditures, has become their accelerator^— because it depends for its 
election on the beneficiaries of its outlays. Thus it has happened that in 
fewer than twenty years the number of officials has increa^ by nearly 
200,000, and thus personiiel charges have come to represent an enormous 
share of the total budgetary charges. 


No Frenchman would tolerate in his business or at his hearth this 
regime of disorder, of privilege and instability, where everyone com- 
mands and no one is held responsible. But all Frenchmen support it 
where the state is concerned. 
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To purify this regime, of what value would it be to find fault with 
those elements which compose itP Actually it would be necessary to 
blame everybody, a task before which the timid recoil. 

When the public manifests its discontent, minor reforms are prom- 
ised — administrative reform, for example, which the Chambers, with- 
out knowing what it is, unanimously applaud as soon as it is proposed. 

But who does not see that, with the state— of which the administra- 
tion is but the executive agency— remaini n g what it is, it is useless to 
pretend to improve the second [the executive] without altering the first 
[the state]. 

The headless body . — ^In our state it is authority which is lacking. This 
truth is proclaimed by the Left. It is proclaimed by the Right. It is 
murmured by the Centre. There must be no body without a head; no 
group without a leader. 

Who then, in France, is the leader.^ It is not the President of the 
Republic. . . . 

It is not the President of the Council, betrayed leader of a cabinet 
whose composition was dictated by the parliamentary groups and whose 
death knell is sounded by the autocratic Chambers immediately upon 
the reading of the ministerial declaration. 

Nor is it the ministers, slaves of parliamentary or bureaucratic domi- 
nation. 

It is not even ... the general body of officials intent upon con- 
solidating their tenure. . . . 

France is a body without a head. The body is unaware that the head 
is missing. 


The essential remedies.— Admitting the principle of legal revision, the 
restoration of the separation of powers ought to be the first objective 
of this revision. The absence of such separation in France, and heflce 
the bankruptcy of material and moral authority, is the result of the 
subordination of the executive to the legislature and the electorate, both 
in turn controlled by the oligarchies. 

Through this double enslavement, powor has passed where there is 
no, where there can be no, responsibility. 


Through a re-separation of powers, the rights of the citizens would 
be restored. 
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To this end, among many measures, I have suggested two which 
typify the kind of revision needed. 

Reutablish the equilibrium between the executive and legislative 
branches of the government by giving the premier, in compensation 
for the power which the legislature has of turning him out, the right, 
to be shared by him with the Senate, to dissolve the lower house. 
Therein the Chamber of Deputies would hnd a strong motive for using 
the ministries less harshly. 

Abolish the instrument of oppression [budgetary rapporteurs] which 
places in the hands of the begging oligarchies the right conferred upon 
the deputies to propose expenditures . . . : the representatives will 
then . . . come into the free exercise of their mandate. 


I have proposed two other reforms, which . . . would make of uni- 
versal suffrage ... a living reality. 

The first consists in giving women the same political rights as men. 

The second consists in calling on this electoral body — enlarged in 
accordance with equity and the dictates of human dignity — to vote not 
only on names but alro on ideas. 

Woman suffrage and the referendum are the two reforms, neither 
of which can be denounced as an adventure because they are in force 
throughout the greater part of the civilized world. . . , 

132. THE PROGRAM. OF THE CROIX DE FEU*^ 


Frances leading fascist, for a time, appeared to be Colonel Francois de 
la Roeque, founder of the Croix de Feu. The Fiery Cross movement peiv 
to sufficiently large proportions so thm the Blum Government dissedved the 
association by decree on June 18, 1936. La Roeque thereupon reorganized 
his society as the Parti Social Fran^ais, but its influence seemed to lessen 
in the ensmng years. The Fiery Cross program, li^e numerous "faseisd' 
appeals, contcuned many mystical elements. 


The Plan of Action 

What is to be understood by thp term “plan of action,” if not the 


de la Boeque, Tie Fiery Croa, Tie Call to PuMie Sendee in Frauee, Lovat 
Dickaon, London, 1936, pp. 23-25, 31-32, 78-79, 128-129, 131, 160, 161, 214-215. Re- 
printed by permiidon thioiigh the agency of William Aspenwall Bradley. 
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inventory, as it were, of all those combined efforts it is possible and 
desirable at any given moment to concentrate upon the achievement 
of some higher aim which has been formulated once and for all. That 
higher aim ... I shall . . . describe ... as the rehabilitation and 
preservation of France as a political, geographical, spiritual and tra- 
ditional unit. All questions of government, or of the constitution, must 
be kept rigorously in their place as the means and instruments by which 
to obtain our objective and hold fast thereto. When that has once been 
accepted, the main motive forces decided upon as necessary to the 
achievement of that objeedve must dictate the activities of those charged 
with attaining it. Thereafter it will sweep them abng and dominate 
their whole beings. . . . 

[These forces are] the mystic consciousness of France, of a France 
that lives on and continuously marches forward. An awakening of the 
individual and collective conscience of the people in a free and fostered 
following of its deepest forces within the proteedve, co-ordinating and 
interrelated framework of a national discipline, rejuvenated and author- 
itarian. The eliminadon of irresponsible, underhand and self-seeking 
interests which, as parasitism and state interference, corrupt our public 
existence and bar the way to any revaluadon of exisdng values. The 
harmonious adjustment of social and sdendfic progress to those basic 
factors which no civilizadon can ignore save at the cost of returning 
to the barbarism of prehistoric times, namely Work, the Family, and 
the Fatherland. 

In taking these fundamental truths as my guide, how was I to 
envisage the preparadon and utilizadon of the magnificent instrument 
represented by the organizadon of the Fiery Cross? My first care, I 
decided, must be to organize a parent cell impregnated with this mystic 
consciousness, this discipline, this patriodc and profoundly human 
devodon. Then its evolution, its growth must be protected, safe from 
the virus of the poliddans that is so destruedve to human . energy, 
so favourable to disintegration. Its real, its positive independence must 
be guarded from every outside influence to ensure its constant subordi- 
nation to the commandments bequeathed us by our fifteen hundred 
thousand [war] dead. 

Our "Mystery" 

For it is true that a mysdc aim inspires us. The tragedy of France has 
its roots in that wave of materialism in which ex-Service and post-war 
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men dissociated themselves from each other and drew apart in mutual 
conflict. Men of the Fiery Cross and National Volunteers [composed 
of sons of war veterans], together we stemmed the floods of greed, the 
rivalries of different claimants. And still we guarded pure our links 
with all the martyrs of the agony of France and thus we caused the 
national mystic consciousness to gush anew, rich in vitality, heroism, 
self-sacrifice: vital as in the days of Joan of Arc, of Fonlenay, Valmy, 
Montmirail and Verdun. 

Men of the Fiery Cross, my one-time comrades of the front-line 
trenches, and you, men of the later generations who are their Volun- 
teers, behold your mission! To communicate the Faith to those who 
seek a sign to vanquish their fears, their doubts! On all hands, the 
eager hearts of France rise up and seek each other. Your part must be 
to gather them together in the gleaming furrow that trails behind you. 


• • • • • 

"Votism" 

[By “votism”] I mean the far too widespread misconception that the 
people’s verdict, whether the vote be limited or universal, subserves 
some higher end. “Good election results” are desired as though they 
meant salvation, and a seat in parliament seems the end of all earthly 
ambitions. It is the secret yearning, the spring-board to all honours. 
The word “votism” will keep on recurring in this book like a “leit- 
motiv.” The state of mind to which it corresponds explains the sterility 
of this indifferent age. The activities it inspires increase the sum total 
of wasted energies and create innumerable false leaders. They under- 
mine public opinion and a general scepticism soon takes their place. 
Agitation, tartuffism, and the exploitation of individual enthusiasms 
to gain votes, are all encouraged thereby. . . . Once the municipal or 
legislative seat has been won the betrayal begins, whether involuntary 
or premeditated, as demanded by, or in accordance with, party dictates 
or personal ambitions. “Votism” for many has become a sort of lay 
religion, the crown of a career, an Alladin’s lamp, a refuge from the 
crisis, a paid profession, or a trinket gratifying to the vanity. Its base 
machinations have developed into a technique, and its vul g ar disputes 
and degrading contests even employ the noble terminology of our 
agonies in the trenches. . . . 
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Racism? 

How, under such conditions, could we fall into the error of fostering 
a “racist" exclusiveness? It is impossible to see by what standards it 
could be applied. . . . The French race is a magnificent synthesis, dis- 
ciplined, balanced, and possessing its own culture. It forms a whole. 
No linguistic researches, no analysis of heredity can prevail against that 
fact. No question of geographic origin or religious faith could have 
any relevance thereto. T^e quality, the devotion of its citizens as 
Frenchmen, is all that matters, so it be honest, tested and confirmed. 


To sum up, “racism” is the exclusive appanage of such nations as 
have remained primitive and united in one moral purpose for invasion 
or revenge. “Racism” is a manifestation or weapon of war. 


The French state does not need to be cither “totalitarian” or “col- 
lectivist,” absolutist or liberal. But it must be in a position to wield a 
stern authority indispensable to the execution of its task. It needs time, 
without which nothing can be built. The power that emanates from 
it, radiant, sturdy, can alone initiate that living fruitful process that 
leads to decentralization. ... 

• • • • * 

The Nation 

The French nation forms a whole, one and indivisible. Race antag- 
onisms do not exist upon its love-worthy soil. No minority claim for 
independence raises its head among its offspring. Its frontiers embrace , 
whole populations of foreign origin, who, oblivbus of their language 
and ethnical sources, have learnt to toil in her cause, suffer for her and 
yet merge wholly into her. Such efforts to win self-government as strive 
from time to time to assert themselves, are never anything but trifling, 
childish, or revolutionary intrigues against civilization itself. Where 
regionalist aspirations manifest themselves, it is only because the better 
exploitation of their riches for the benefit of the whole nation is sought. 


Who then can prevail against our patriotic faith, our incorrupdble 
poverty, our enthusiastic discipline, the worship of our Dead and our 
passionate offering to those that now come after us ? 
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133. REFORM VIEWS OF A FRENCH LABOR LEADER « 


As leader of the French association of trade unions — the Confederation 
Generate du Travail— ’£.eo« Jouhaux exercised considerable influence in the 
national life. He, too, advocated plans for the reform of France's political 
and economic structure. He was especially interested in bringing about a 
"planned econom^’ and the nationalization of the \ey industries. 


The plan [of economic reform] of the C.G.T. is first of all a program 
for struggle against the [current] crisis. It is addressed to all those who, 
in one way or another, are its victims and seek its end by a substantial 
remodelling of the economic system and the suppression of the privi- 
leges of capitalistic feudalism. 

Such preciseness [of definition] is indispensable. It must be recognized 
that if our program has secured widest adherence, this has not all been 
given in .the same spirit. 

To some, the plan appears as one step along the way towards the 
greatest of changes; to others, it represents the maximum of change to 
which they will resign themselves and then only because of the excep- 
tional gravity of the moment. 

These divergencies are only normal; to wish that everyone accept the 
plan in the same spirit would be an illusion. 

The problem posed today is how to make the “minimum” of some 
coincide with the “maximum" of the others in order to unite all in a 
bloc whose power will assure the common victory. 


Everyone’s spirit is weighed down by the burden of the [present] 
crisis. We search anxiously for a solution. There is an instinctive 
revulsion against purely negative solutions and an ironic skepticism 
regarding those proposidons which, thanks to their extremism, could be 
accepted only by a very restricted drcle of individuals already convinced. 

At bottom this is the reason why— doubtless thanks less to its tech- 
nical spirit than to the idies-forces which it announces— 4he plan of the 
C.G.T. has had so wide a radiadon and has constituted a force of con- 
siderable attracdon. 

**L, Jouhaux (with the collaboration of M. Harmel and J, Dunet), La C.G.T., ee 
qu'elle est, ee miAle peat, 26 ed., Gallimatd, Paris, 1937, pp. 174-184. Reprinted by 
peimisiion of the publishers. 
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It matters little enough today that these initial divergencies still exist 
in part and that there still are censorious persons who cannot rally to the 
idea of a “planned economy." The essential thing is that often leading 
ideas formulated by the workers’ movement are today accepted in the 
camp of the democrats: the need for an active struggle against the 
crisis by fulfilling the demands of the masses, die necessity for nationali' 
zation of credit and the key industries to reach this point, and the need 
for forming a compact bloc of the majority of the nation against the 
oligarchies. 


We have shown above that the decadence of the capitalist system 
does not tfiso facto result in its inevitable replacement by a socialist 
system nor the substitution of new institutions more satisfactory than 
the old ones. 


It becomes clearer and clearer that without the nationalization of 
credit and the key industries — those control levers of the entire economic 
life of a modern nation — without a radical transformation of the motive 
powers, one cannot dream of constructing a “planned economy” nor 
reestablish the equilibrium between production and consumption, nor 
succeed in the battle against the crisis. 


. . . The nationalization of banks and the key industries would make 
such a breach in the capitalist system that [thedatter’s] masters would 
never be able to close it and the struggle for the liberation of labor 
would enter a new phase. The nationalized portions would command 
the whole of the economic life of the country and would direct it in the 
interests of the laboring masses. 


The prodigious development of modern techniques should permit all 
men to lead happy and dignified lives; it is merely a matter of abandon- 
ing an obsolete and unjust social system; all men, without distinction, 
vrould benefit thereby. Why restrict oneself by efiecting partial reforms, 
incapable of curing the evils from which society is suffering, and which 
turn aside attention from an objective so easy to reach? 

The thought is doubtless generous; the conception is singularly super- 
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ficial: it is too beautiful a dream to believe that all that is necessary is to 
open wide the doors to production in order that resolute attacks may 
be made upon the problem of the division, the distribution of abundant 
wealth. . . . 


134. THE MAGINOT LINE « 


The following selection offers an interesting description of the famous 
French defences to the east, named after their chief proponent, Andri 
Maginot. 


The Maginot Line, defending France’s eastern frontiers, is the pre- 
eminent combination of passive obstacle and active defense. This 
French fortification hardly rises above the ground. The soldiers who 
christened it “the crust of the East” found the fitting expressive 
image. . . . 

According to figures given this writer by engineer ofiiccrs who 
superintended the work, 12,000,000 cubic meters of earth were dug out 
on the Maginot Line between 1929 and 1936; 1,500,000 cubic meters of 
concrete were cast; 50,000 tons of steel plates were set in position; gal- 
leries were hollowed out which in a straight line would cover the 
distance from Paris to Li^ge; 15,000 workmen were engaged on the 
construction; seven billions of francs were spent. Today new works 
have been begun to extend the “crust” facing the Jura and to fortify 
the north. On the “crust” itself, as I was able to see, work never ceases; 
its defense is incessantly reinforced. 

Great precautions are taken by the builders to assure the ma ximum of 
resistance for this “crust.” The towers of the underground workings, 
which weigh some 120 tons, ate monolithic, and no shell can penetrate 
their concrete walls. . . . 

Defense against gas is assured by a special process; electric machinery 
maintains in the interior an atmospheric pressure slightly higher than 
the exterior pressure. In order to prevent all communication with the 
gas-poisoned outer air, and also in order to do away with all loop-holes, 
the guns in the three turrets pivot on a ball mounted in the armor 
plate. 

**Il. Leurqoin in The New Yorh Times, September 4, 1938. Reprinted by permianon 
of Mr. leurquin. 
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The gunners lay their guns as sailors do in the turret of a warship 
without seeing anything, simply by following the indications on a dial 
controlled by an artillery officer, who is in a hermetically sealed armored 
chamber. The artillery officers see the outside world through p a noramic 
telescopes built into the armor plate. . . . 

The telephone lines ... are buried five meters deep in concrete 
slabs. For each line there are at least two alternative lines on different 
circuits. This subterranean network ends in telephone exchanges 
installed fifty meters deep. 

Thus protected, the soldiers of the "crust” can resist the fiercest bom- 
bardments. But that is not enough; in war it is necessary to strike — that 
is to say, there must be active defense. 

The active role is played by the armament which the concrete protects. 

Behind their cuspated embrasures the men of the Maginot Line can 
cover the frontier zone with a sheet of fire. . . . Each casemate is a 
volcano ready to spit fiames in front, behind and on all sides at close 
as well as at long range. 

All this zone of invisible death is further protected by look-out posts, 
alarm-signals, periscopes, sound-locating posts, barrages of infra-red 
rays. All over the region there are spying eyes, listening ears and 
weapons ready by day and night. ... It is like 300 kilometers of 
haunted country. 

• • • « • 

The strength of the “crust of the East” lies in the diversity of its 
works; the variety of dimensions and of camouflage keeps the visitor 
in a stale of complete astonishment. Between Metz and Besangon I 
visited more than thirty casemates and did not find two of them the 
ggmff- Some were sunk in the esuth, others crouched under railway 
rmhanlf merits , others hung on the sides of precipices. 1 even found a 
casemate emerging from a swamp. 

So much for the small links in the chain. But there are still the big 
forts. . . . They are nothing less than buried barracks with kilometers 
of passages lit by electricity and provided with metaled tracks; they 
have hot water laid on, electric ventilators and cookhouses. Whole hilb 
have been hollowed out and concreted. Every measure has been taken, 
including victualing, to make them habitable for months on end. 

The line is permanendy occupied by what French soldiers ironically 
call "forevisses de rempart.” These “shellfish of the forts” ... are 
distributed in squads of twelve men each over the first line of armored 
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caseinates, charged with the duty of holding them for the three days 
necessary to get the whole of the covering force in position. In peace 
time these men live the wartime life of the trenches: fifteen days in the 
line, fifteen days of rest. 

The men have to keep watch, in rotation, day and night, in the alarm- 
post which projects above the surface of the ground as the periscope 
of a submarine sticks out of the sea. . . . 


Apart from the hours on guard, the “sliellfish” . . . work ceaselessly 
with pickax and shovel. They are forever digging, camoufiaging, stiff- 
ening the network of barbed wire and tending the “asparagus" beds. 

“Asparagus” are steel rails driven into the ground with their points 
upward. Their purpose is to arrest the progress of tanks. These rails 
are set at a slope and at different heights, so that the tank see-saws as it 
scales them. And, while the rails are tearing o£F the monsters’ caterpillar 
tracks, the anti-tank guns, at ground level, will fire direct into their 
stomachs. If the tanks should escape this preliminary massacre, they 
would fall upon a second line, the "asparagus farci" (savory asparagus), 
where each rail has a detonator on top which would explode a charge 
capable of gutting the assailant. 

In the World War, the shelter rarely deserved its name. For it a 
shelter has been substituted in the “crust of the East,” which fulfills the 
formula of Marshal F^tain: “The minimum of danger, the maximum 
of comfort.” Throughout the line the shelter is distinct from the case- 
.mate and is as far away from it as possible. . . . 

Thus one fort sunk in the side of a bill has its shelter dug into the 
opposite side, to which it is connected by an underground passage 200 
meters bng. If, in an attack, one of the casemates should be forced, 
there are, as in a batdeship, impervious partitions intended to hold the 
inrush of a wave-'in this case of invaders. The galleries are divided up 
by movable metal-sheeted doors and interior gun chambers, which 
permit the fort to be defended section by section. 

The men of the main line live near the forts, in portable villages of 
collapsible houses which fold up like concertinas. On the alarm being 
given everything is taken down and the men plunge underground. The 
longest time taken to occupy the large forts is sixty minutes. 

. . . France is on guard in the Maginot Line; surprise is impossible. 
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IS"). THE ROME (LAVAL-MUSSOLINI) AGREEMENTS, JANUARY 7, 1935 


In January 1935, before the Laague of Nations had had time to consider 
the request of Ethiopia for arbitration in its dispute with Italy over the 
Ualual (Wtdwal) incident of December 1934, Pierre Laval of France nego- 
tiated the Rome Agreements with Benito Mussolini. The agreements re- 
lated to the general policies of the two powers in Europe, the expressed 
desirMlity of continuing to uphold the independence of Austria, certain 
African boundary rectifications in Italy’s favor, the right of Italy to purchase 
some stoc\ in the French-controlled Jibuti-Addis Ababa railway, and the 
rights of Italian residents in Tunisia. Although the French parliament failed 
to ratify the agreements, Italy was permitted to occupy some of the terri- 
tories ceded to her in the agreements and to purchase a smell bloel( of shares 
in the railway. Then, in December 1938, Italy renounced the agreements 
as the opening move in a renewed eampdgn for the acquisition of Tunisia. 
Some Fascists also voiced demands — as they had done periodically since 
the World Wstr — for Corsica, Savoy, and Nice. 


a. declaration OF FRIENDSHIP AND COLLABORATION, JANUARY 7, 1935 ** 

Hie Foreign Minister of the French Republic and the Head of the 
Italian Government, 

Taking into consideration that the conventions of this day’s date 
have assured the settlement of the principdl questions which the former 
accords left pending between the States, and notably all questions rela- 
tive to the application of Ardcle 13 of the Treaty of London of April 
26, 1915;« 

Taking into consideration that any litigbus questions which may 
arise in future between their Governments will lae resolved either by 
means of diplomatic discussions or by the procedures established by the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, the Statute of the Permanent Court 
of Inter na t ional Justice, or the pact of general arbitration; 

**L'Europe Nottvelle Doamunudre, No, 9, Sup^emeiu au No. 890 it I’Europe 
Nouvdle, Parian Much 2, 1935, p. V. 

" Under the terms of tills treaty Italy agreed to jmn the Allies in the war against the 
Central Powers in return lot tenitorial and financial concessions. Article 13 provided that 
"In the event of France and Great Bridan increasing their colonial terrritories in ^rica at 
the expense of Germany, those two Powers agree in prindpie that Italy may claim tome 
equitable compensation, particularly as regards the settlement 'in her favour of the ques- 
tions relative to the frontiers of the Italian colonies of Eritrea, Somaliland and Libya and 
the neighbouring colonies belongiog to Firanoe and Great Britain."— Etf. 
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Declare the determination of their Governments to develop the tra- 
ditional friendship which unites the two nations and to collaborate, in a 
spirit of mutual confidence, for the maintenance of the general peace. 

In view of this collaboration they will proceed together to all con- 
sultations which circumstances may make necessary. 

Done in duplicate, at Rome, January 7, 1935. 

(Signed) Pierrf. Laval. 

Mussolini. 

b. SPEQAL PROTOCOL REGARDING TUNISIAN QUESTIONS, JANUARY 7, 1935 “ 

The two Governments are in agreement on the following points: 

1. The convention contemplated by Article 1 of this day’s treaty 
relating to the regulation of French and Italian interests in Africa^^ 
will be based on the maintenance until March 28, 1945, of the conven- 
tions actually in force.^** The return to municipal law shall occur 
progressively from March 28, 1945. 

2. In the matter of nationality, this convention will provide that 
individuals born in Tunisia of Italian parents before March 28, 1945, 
will be of Italian nationality; individuals born in Tunisia between 
March 28, 1945, and March 27, 1965, will be of Italian nationality but 
will be allowed, in the year following the attainment of their majority, 
to opt in favor of French nationality; they will be allowed, with the 
assistance of their legal guardians, to make this choice from the age of 
16; after March 28, 1965, all individuals born in Tunisia of Italian par- 
ents will be of French nationality. 

3. Regarding the royal Italian schools in Tunisia, the convention will 
provide for their maintenance until March 28, 1955, after which date 
they will become private schools subject to French Tunisian school 
legislation. . . . 

4. Italians who, prior to March 28, 1945, wiU have been admitted to 

** TVuul. (rom French text in Royal Institute of Foreign Affairs, Documents on Inter' 
netiond Affakt, 1935, 2 volt., Oxford University Press, London, 1936, vol. I, pp. 21-22. 

Article 1 ^ this treaty read: "The potidon and rights of Italians and Italian colonial 
sulqects in Tunisia and of ‘Dinitians in Italy will be regulated by a special convention the 
basu of which are fixed in a specMl protocol tff this day's date and which the High Con- 
tracting Parties bind themselves to negotiate with the least possible delay, in such manner 
that it shall enter into force on the same date os the present treaty." The remaining articles 
of tins treaty rectified the boundaries of Libya and Eritrea in Italy's &vor and recognized 
Italian soveimgnty over the island of Doumdrab at the entrance to the Red Sea. By 
another agreement Italy was to be given participation in the French-owned Jibuti-Addis 
Ababa railway through the right to purchase a block of shares. — Ed, 

"The reference was to £e conventions of March 28, 1896, on the rights of Italians 
in IHuusiav— Ed. 
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the exercise of the liberal professions in Tunisia, notably those of law, 
medicine, pharmacy, mid-wifery, and arciut«:turc, are to be assured 
that, whatever the regime eventually established through the applica- 
tion of Article 1, they may continue in the exercise of such professions 
for the duration of their lives. 

136. THE DEVELOPMENT OF FRENCH IMPERIAL RELATIONS " 


In a determined effort to establish closer relations between France and 
her empire, the French Government arranged the first French Imperial 
Economic Conference which met in Paris from December 1934 to April 
1935. The gathering proposed some interesting measures to further the 
cause of “a self-sufficing empire." 


In December of 1934 ... the first Frendi Imperial [Economic] 
Conference met, and sat until April 13, 1935. 

The result was the organization of forces to carry, by legislation and 
propaganda, an intensified fifteen-year program to perfect the mech- 
anism now operating. The structural plan evolved was based on setting 
up a comprehensive Commission of Produedon to gather reports on 
every colonial product exportable to France and on every home article 
salable in the cobnies, developing such production, or in case of need, 
diverting it to other markets. Second, a Commission of General Econ- 
omy traced the limits and the methods of financial mamtenance of 
minnial production, and urged business undertakings between metro- 
politan and col onial production specialists. Third, a Commissbn of 
nplnnial Development prepared a program of expenditure of 11 mil- 
liards 200 millbn francs on improvements to be completed in fifteen 
years in two instalments. Fourth, a Financial Commissbn undertook 
to solve two essential problems, the administration of the colonial 
budgets and the organization of credit for the contemplated “Fifteen 
Year Plan.” This Commission accepted the id&L of a "Cobnial Fund” 
proposed by the Commissbn of Devebpment. Fifth, the Commission 
of Social Providence evolved a sanitary and demographic program 
railing for an expenditure of one milliard 350 million francs. 

"H. I. Priestley, ProHce Overseas. A Study of Modem Imperialism, D. Appleton- 
Cenniry Company, New York, 1938, pp. 428-435. Reprinted by permission of the author 
and of the American Historical Association, holders ra the copyright. 
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In the words of Albert Sarraut, the meeting had the purpose of pre- 
paring for the unity of La France Totale; of fusing into an economic 
imperial whole all the inequalities, competitions, and variant economies 
of the motherland and her colonies. No longer content with mere 
“self-supporting" colonies, it sought to establish an ordered and coherent 
structure of imperial economy independent as far as miglit be of the 
vicissitudes of international commerce. The Conference was to have 
frequent sessions in a Matson de la France d'Outre-Mer to be erected 
in Paris for the purposes of colonial administration. 

The work of the General Commission of Production was divided 
among four sub-committees, the first of which had investigated the list 
of goods exportable to the colonies, tried to determine the actual state 
of this business, and find ways of improving and increasing it. It dis- 
covered a need to deflect more French goods into the colonies. . . . 
The second sub-committee, on mining production, studied means of in- 
creasing colonial production of coal, petroleum, copper, and other sub- 
soil products, now imported in large quantities from foreign fields. It 
urged a general mineralogical survey by a central coordinating body. . . . 
The third sub-committee, on overseas agricultural production, made an 
inventory of colonial Mediterranean and tropical crops, studied means 
of improving their quality and quantity, and their adaptation to home 
and foreign markets. . . . 

This sub-committee suggested (1) adjustment, by agreements or ad- 
ministrative acts, of the various crops produced at home and in the 
colonies, so as to fit them to the needs and economic possibilities of the 
empire; (2) permanent liaison between producers and consumers so as 
to control production, organize propaganda, and harmonize diverse 
interests; (3) proteedve tariffs for colonial products . . . ; (4) improve- 
ment of methods of production and of display of goods . . . ; (5) cut- 
ting costs of production, transport, middlemen’s profits, and taxes . . . ; 
(6) suppression of frauds, and defense of the interests of overseas pro- 
ducers in commercial agreements with foreign countries. 

The fourth sub-committee, on agriculture, studied actual methods 
of production, means of improving them, and a general program of 
improving conditions of life and work, so as to make the colonists at 
once better producers and consumers. More European colonists must 
be found; . . . Production must be turned toward polyculture; better 
food and better medical attention must be stressed. . . . 

The second Commission, that of General Economy, studied means 
of harmonizing economic processes hitherto either too assimilative or 
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too autonomous, stopping contradictions of policy, and amplifying the 
common effort. . . . 


. The Economic Commission also suggested creation of new organs, 
and renovation of some of the old ones, for carrying out the plans 
suggested. . . . 

In its choice of . . . “self-sufficiency" measures the Economic Com- 
mission preferred those having the least repercussion and costing the 
least. It preferred priorities over quotas, and the latter to customs 
duties; the government itself would have to choose which of the recom- 
mendations must be acted upon first. . . . 

For a permanent program the Commission recommended that the 
empire be made independent of certain imports, such as of cotton; . , . 

The Commission [of Colonial Development], which studied the 
equipment of the overseas possessions and means of financing its ex- 
tension, gave first importance to public works to promote industrial 
and commercial activity. . . . The Commission also gave earnest 
consideration to the work of protective sanitation. . . , 

The plan adopted . . . was the creation of a Fonds National pour 
rOutillage Public de la France d’Outre-Mer, largely inspired by the 
English “Colonial Development Act of 1929.” For this purpose, (1) 
every territory was subjected to a survey of the equipment already 
exisdng, to discover omissions in each as needed for polidcal or eco- 
nomic purpose. (2) Only those projects were ' espoused in which 
pardcipation of the homeland was justified ... (3) Provision was 
made for a minimum fifteen-year program, and a (4) general syn- 
thesis followed the setting up of the pardcular programs, which in turn 
were classified in order of urgency, and then divided into two instal- 
ments, the first for a seven-year, and the second for a following eight- 
year period. The first called for expenditure of five milliards. (5) To 
these two the Commission added a third, to include the railway from 
the Mediterranean to the Niger and the Douala-Tchad railway. (6) The 
proposals of the Commission covering the Fonds National deal with 
only the first of these categories. 


The General Financial 'Commission was divided into two parts. 
Public Credit and Private Credit. Four important reports were pre- 
sented, one on Public Finances, one on Private Credit on Long and 
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Medium Term, and a third on Money and Exchange, and Private 
Short Term Credits; the fourth was on Agricultural Credits. The con- 
clusions reached were that without modifying the autonomous financial 
colonial regimes set up by the law of 1900, some revision of the financial 
relations of the colonies with France was necessary, as was suggested 
by the limited financial capacity of the colonies, and also by the ideal 
of equity. 


The Commission [of Social Providence] worked on problems of 
medical assistance and medicine, hygiene and social prophylaxis, and 
labor, demography, and peoplement. It was able to reach practical 
conclusions on principles of organization and action for each colony, 
with variations adapted to their diverse milieux and the social condition 
of the populations. 

. . . The whole project of [Social Providence] calls for application 
of one milliard and 350 million francs, the latter sum for North 
Africa. . . , 

Thus the second greatest colonial Power, on the eve of momentous 
changes, and in the face of crushing domestic problems, proposed to 
intensify its effort overseas on the basis of perfecting the self-sufficing 
empire. The whole program calls for action by parlement (sic) as 
occasion may offer. It is, then, an aspiration rather than a reality, and 
secondary to current political dangers. . . . 

137. THE FRENCH CHARACTER “ 


George Meredith once sfo\e of the French as "the most mixed of any 
European nation" Whatever the degree of accuracy of this statement, the 
French character is certainly intensely interesting. The following descrip- 
tion was written by a French economist of Protestant, Alsatian backjground. 


According to the Chinese it is right and proper to steal from the 
state in order to support an aged parent. At heart the French share this 
opinion, for according to the dictates of their conscience the family 
certainly comes before the state, and their obligations to the community 

*®A, Siegfried, Fmnee, A Study in Nationidity, Yale University Press, New Haven, 
1930, pp. 18-22. Reprinted by permissinn of the publishers. 
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seem far o£C and unreal. The emphasis they place on the home is simply 
a form of intersexual egotism, while the molecule which forms the 
family provides a social cement of incomparable solidity. In the last 
analysis the nation loses nothing for in this family pride, no longer 
individualistic, lies a latent altruism. In a critical period, the state 
has always had completely at its disposal great reserves which however 
had not been accumulated in response to civic virtue. 

As the essence of the French nation is social rather than political, an 
outsider will often mistake a rowdy parliamentary session for a serious 
national crisis. In a way, France resembles China, where life does not 
follow any political plan but is attracted to a center of gravity lying far 
deeper and therefore more stable. We are the despair of the political 
moralists of the best tradition, for we never mean to borrow our pos- 
terity from our political institutions. As the penetrating and delightful 
Robert de Jouvenel observes, “France is a happy land where the soil 
is rich, workmen are ingenious, and wealth widely distributed. Politics 
are the concern only of those who have a bent that way but are not 
the condition of their life.” 

We must now consider the concepdon of wealth which arises from 
this. It is peculiar to France, and as the War has not altered it, it affords 
an interesting anachronism. In France riches are not regarded as public 
property as they are in England but are, on the contrary, entirely a 
private matter. A Frenchman does not place his money at the disposal 
of the community, and if by chance it falls into the hands of the state 
it is quite against his will. At the back of his mind is alwalys the thought 
that his savings are not for the benefit of others but for himself or at 
any rate his heirs. The French do not give generously to charity. One 
does not hear of a magnificent donation to universides or social insdtu- 
dons, as in England or America. The use of wealth with us is less con- 
sidered as a social duty, according to the feudal tradition, than under 
the aspect of the right which we have to keep it and defend it, according 
to ^'bourgeois ethics. This idea, hard and clear as one may glean' it 
from the writings of Balzac, gives the nadon a foundation of astonish- 
ing solidity. No matter what an ass a man may make of himself 
polidcally, as an individual he will stand firmly on his feet, so that being 
perfectly self-possessed he may indulge in any foolishness he likes in 
the realm of ideals. We are too inclined to look for the typical French- 
man among the people who frequent the Paris salons, or among the 
southerners, so eloquent or astute. Actually we are more likely to find 
him in the great central section of the country, amongst the brown- 
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haired brachyccphalic bougnats in the province of Auvergne. How 
thickset and awkward they arc, and how indefatigable when it comes 
to gathering in the shekels I 

Could the spirit of citizenship ever hope to flourish in such an atmos- 
phere? Hardly, I think, if we take the Anglo-Saxon meaning, which 
is that morals and personal interests work closely together toward the 
same material ends, for obviously this aspect of citizenship is not French. 
This is perhaps because we have drifted away from Protestant ideals, 
for as soon as we cross the Swiss frontier it reappears. 

We have our own type of citizenship however. Ask a Frenchman for 
his money to save his country, and perhaps he will not give it to you, 
in fact at the very moment when he shows himself ready to sacrifice 
his life. But appeal to him if you are defending, not a political platform 
of interests, but ideals like liberty, equality, or the Republic, and you 
will find yourself surrounded by hundreds and thousands of enthusi- 
astic supporters. Anyone who has been in personal contact with our 
electorate knows also that it can be swayed by sentiment quite ns easily 
as by its own interests. Such a conception of citizenship is limited no 
doubt, since it comes from a party spirit which expands and rises above 
itself, but it is real. It gave us the revolutionary citizen of 1792 and the 
quarante-huitard, the bon ripublicain of Gambetta, the militant sup- 
porters of the Left and possibly of the Right, the militant syndicalists, 
and it may be many of our communists. . . . 

This list of qualities and faults — it is not easy to say which are quali- 
ties and which are faults— is exceedingly perplexing to the foreigner, 
who, when he attempts to judge us, frequently goes sadly astray. He 
considers us frivolous, while in reality we are serious methodical 
workers; he finds us changeable, although we stick to our opinions 
through thick and thin; he thinks that we are tricky, but high profes- 
sional conscience is as common here as anywhere; actually we are more 
bourgeois than he is himself, as conservative and well-halanced, but he 
insists that we are revolutionary; he fears we are decadent, but the race 
is socially sound and biologically indestructible. 

Instinctively one turns to China for a simile: “There is a striking like- 
ness between the Chinese and ourselves," writes Paul Morand, “the 
same passion for economy by making things last by repairing them 
endlessly, the same genius for cooking, the same caution and old-world 
courtesy; an inveterate but passive hatred of foreigners, conservatism 
tempered by social gales, lack of public spirit, and the same inde- 
structible vitality of old people who have passed the age of illness. 
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Should not we think that all ancient civilizations have much in com- 
mon?” 

In fact these traits essentially belong to the old world civilization of 
craftsmen and peasants to which I referred earlier, but they have been 
molded by social life and disciplined by an administration which has 
been fully aware of the importance of its task. One quickly notices the 
qualides which are lacking: the sense of what credit and big business 
is, a collective banking and industrial tradition as distinct from the indi- 
vidual worth of business directors, in fact, a national economic doctrine 
and the equivalent of Manchester and the City of London. We have, 
of course, many centers of industry that are rich in genius and tradition, 
but geographically they are strictly localized, and any cooperation 
between our captains of industry is quite recent. France, when all is 
said, remains a nation of scattered organizadons. 


138. THE SPIRIT OF MODERN FRANC3E 


One reason why French polities often seem so hopelessly complicated to 
foreigners is that they are unaware of the existence of what some observers 
have aptly caBed "the two Frances." Helen Hill has analyaed the situation 
with brevity and dssrity. 


France prides itself on being very old, on being not only the first born 
among modern nations but the heir of the ancient world, the trans- 
mitter to the west of Mediterranean civilizadon. That assumpdon con- 
didons the main lines of France's action. It accounts, on the one hand, 
for the truly Roman catholicity with which it receives into its empire — 
empire of ideas, empire of temporal rule — the races and nations of man- 
kind. It accounts, on the other, for its inclination to consider those out- 
side that empire — empire of ideas, empire of temporal rule— as bar- 
barians. The Mediterranean world was surroxmded by the darkness 
of the unkno wn; the savage energies which thrust out of that darkness 
had either to be incorporated in the Roman system or repubed. The 
French world b the heir of Rome: the recurrent French sense of menace 
from without springs from a conviction that whatever cannot be in- 
corporated must be repubed if civilization b to condnue. . . . 

®H. Hill, Tke Spirit of Modem Frattee {World Apart PampMett, No. 5), Ftedgn 
Policy Association, New York, 1934, pp. 5-17. Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 
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France’s sense of being the destined transmitter of a civilization 
which once summed up the whole known world, and of having effected 
that transmission through a long memory of successfully warded attack 
— attack of ideas, attack of armed force— have clarified in the French 
mind the meaning of civilization. Civilization is defined primarily in 
terms of humanism, of the values and abilities by which man different 
dates himself from the rest of the universe. The Frenchman is quite 
clear that natural life is less than civilization. It is only as man gives 
meaning to life that he removes it from the repedtive cycle of un- 
evaluated natural process. 

This point of view appears very definitely in the French attitude 
toward nature. Nature in the raw is turbulent, meaningless, menacing. 
A cleared space, an ordered growth, an intelligible symmetry — and 
nature may be admitted within the pale of civilization. Until har- 
monized by man, nature belongs to barbarism. The carefully tended 
French forests are a present-day example of the “harmonizing” of 
nature; the formal garden of the eighteenth century was perhaps its 
most extreme form. When the Marseillaise rouses its singers to patri- 
otic emotion, the patrie invoked is not the raw land of natural France, 
nor yet a vague general idea of a country. It is nos sillons, the furrows 
marked by plows, the land used by men. It is not for nothing that, 
in the course of the Germans’ retreat across the north of France, the 
act of farmyard destruedon of which they were most often indignandy 
accused was the cutting of the carefully pleached fruit trees along the 
village walls. They had hacked at the toots of a padently civilized 
nature. 


It is impossible to realize how confusing the American state of flux' 
appeared, and sdll appears to the Frenchman, without taking account 
of the part played in his life by his concept of his situation. The Eng- 
lish word “situation” conveys only a minimum of the contents of its 
French equivalent, because Anglo-Saxon pragmadsm lacks the clarity 
of French logic. The Anglo-Saxon expects continual change, and wel- 
comes the prospect. He consequendy looks on any very careful weigh- 
ing of the factors in an exisdng situation as more or less a waste of 
time. To a person who is primarily a doer, an integral plan, a global 
view, is a matter of somewhat secondary interest. To a person who is 
primarily a thinker, such a plan and such a view are of paramount 
importance. A Frenchman would be lost without his concept of his 
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personal situation — ^which is repeated,, on an enlarged scale, in his 
concept of every other situation up to and including the situation of 
his country as expressed in the diplomacy of the Quai d’Orsay. It 
includes a ruthlessly clear estimate of all his assets and liabilities, tem- 
poral and spiritual, a strict accounting of ways and means by which 
the former can be gradually augmented and the latter gradually retired, 
and a prospectus of a general plan towards whose consummation his 
every action should be directed. It is his indispensable guide. 

The sense of a common situation is the cement which has held the 
French family together while in the rest of the Western world private 
life has disintegrated into nothingness. Both the intense reality of 
French private life and the breadth of its economic and social ramifica- 
tions must be remembered in estimating the position of women in 
France: though public opinion limits woman’s sphere to private life — 
the democratic Republic has been chary of giving women the vote for 
fear of strengthening the secular power of the Church— the activities 
included in that life, and its importance in the life of the nadon, make 
it a far less limited sphere than not-quite-parallel conditions in other 
countries lead outsiders sometimes to assume. The French are indeed 
a nadon of individuals, but of individuals grouped around family 
joyers, where, in economic and social jirivacy, a coUecdve situation of 
mutual advantage is carefully worked out 

This private process is the mainspring of French public life. In other 
countries the usual economic unit is the corporadon. In France, it is the 
family. The Frenchman prefers to handle his own funds. Where he 
cannot use all of his capital himself he prefers, to quasi-private handling, 
the full publicity of the state. The political bans of doubtful economb 
security habitually made by the French government have inspired in 
other governments an envious wonder that funds should be forthcom- 
ing to be thus precariously spent. The fact is that elsewhere the private 
corporadon handles that kind of risk, while in France there is practi- 
cally nothing between the sock and the state. Rather than open the 
strong-box of his economic privacy to the administradon of other 
individuals, the Frenchman is willing to find an occasbnal uncuttabb 
coupon among his government bonds. 

The ancient world made bgic the key of the intellect, and of all the 
heritage received from the past that is the gift the French have most 
carefully guarded. The French are radonal. . . . 
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Today, no matter to what French institution one turns, the operation 
of that principle is apparent. Logical clarity is the genius of the French 
language. The story is told in Geneva of a commission meeting in 
which the discussion was going more and more at cross purposes. 
Finally someone suggested that each delegate put the point which he 
wished to make into French. In the process of doing so, the points of 
divergence which had remained obscure in the loose constructions of 
English and German were brought into such sharp relief that they 
could be intelligently, rather than emotionally, dealt with. 

Logical clarity is equally characteristic of all French legal concepts. 
The contrast between the Anglo-Saxon and the French mentality cannot 
be more clearly demonstrated than by a comparison of the proposals 
for world law made by their respective representatives at Geneva since 
the war. The Anglo-Saxons have acted in accordance with their habit 
of keeping arrangements flexible, of compromising differences, of mak- 
ing definite commitments only on central issues. The French have pro- 
posed measures calculated to codify all possible contingencies in a single 
legal instrument. To the Anglo-Saxons, safety has appeared to lie in a 
peace machinery developed as emergencies arise; to the French, safety 
has appeared to reside in a peace machinery worked out in advance of 
specific cases. The Geneva Protocol of 1924 epitomizes the French 
approach.®* 


The French Revolution irrevocably divided the internal politics of 
France; since that time there have been twin Frances, mortal enemies. 
The residual bitterness of the American Civil War is still a measurable 
political factor, yet in America the geographic solidarity of the two sides 
has been an incomparably softening influence. The French Revolution 
was a Civil War in whidi, over large areas, the lines were drawn on a 
social rather than a geographic basis; when it was over, no softening 
distance mitigated the bitterness of the ex-combatants. As the complete- 
ness of the democratic victory, with the passage of time and the coming 
of reaction, became less complete, two Frances emerged to confront 
each other— authoritarian France, founded on the institutional trinity 
of Monarchy, army and church, in later years particularly the church, 
and democratic France, founded on the ideological trinity of liberty, 
equality and fraternity between individual citizens. All through the 
nineteenth century these two were locked in an uncertain struggle for 


®* For the text of tbit protocol, lee Document No. 53^Sd, 
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supremacy, with now one the victor, now the other. Since the Revolu- 
tion, each has been four times dominant. The Third Republic has now 
lasted some sixty years, but its stability has more than once been highly 
doubtful. Certain recurrent issues have never exhausted their dyna- 
mite; a generation ago the Dreyfus case touched off a charge no less 
powerful than that of the Dred Scott decision; today the Stavisky 
affair'^* is giving republican institutions a similar shock. 

The ceaseless struggle between authoritarian and democratic France 
is the reality which renders French politics explicable. Three factors go 
to make it up — the political, the economic, the religious; and closely 
connected with all of them, since the French system of representation in 
this respect parallels the American, is that of geographic location. 

The centralization of French life in Paris is all too apt to blind the 
foreigner to the diversity of provincial France, and to the way that 
diversity affects French polidcs. 

Take the map of France as a study in polidcal geography. Straight 
across the country, south of the Loire, lies the France of democracy. 
The French Revoludon swept all before it in the south; Toulouse has 
never ceased to be the capital of radicalism. The Breton peninsula of 
the west also has changed but litde since the bloody days of La Vendfo; 
it is a country of Celdc extremes, where the black conservadsm of 
church and chateau lowers over the red fringe of the fishing fleet. In 
the northeast is Alsace-Lorraine and the vulnerable fronder, the scene 
of past wars, present fortifications, future anxieties, where a strong 
government is held to be the best one. In the north-center is Paris, 
which exerts on these very diverse elements the unifying influence of a 
polidcal capital. 

Take the map of France as a study in economic geography. The 
south and east is the home of the French peasant proprietor, of most 
of the four and a half million Frenchmen with holdings of less than 
fifteen acres, of the million more with holdings of less than seventy- 
five. In the west are the large landed estates, litde changed through a 
century. Eighty-five per cent of the industrial wealth of France lies 
in the north-north-east; the major part of the iron and steel industry 
is within a short gunshot of the fronder. In the cides— Paris, Lyons, 
Marseilles — are entrenched the class-conscious workers. . . . 

Take the map of France as a study in religbus geography. Thirty-six 
of the forty millio n French are adherents of the Roman Catholic 

S>ee Document No. 120. — Ed. 
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Church, but in studying the political aspect of their religion it is impor- 
tant to discriminate between those who are Catholics by conviction 
and those who are Catholics by convention. There are some twelve 
million Catholics by conviction, the intensity of whose religious life 
causes them to be classified as catholiques pratiquants. There are twice 
as many others whose conventional Catholicism is directly comparable 
to the conventional Protestantism of the United States. They call the 
priest for weddings and funerals; they throng the churches for the 
principal services of Christmas and Easter Day; and when a campaign 
contains a religious issue, they vote with a passion that exceeds their 
faith. The famous Frenchman who said "Je suis athSe, mats naturdle- 
ment, je suis cathoUque" adequately summarizes the nature of their 
conformity. A church so constituted tends to become a temporal insti- 
tution. It is the nominal Catholics who supply the voting strength of 
the church as a temporal power, who form the cohorts of authority: 
the geography of their consolidation, during the years just preceding 
the Dreyfus case, can be traced by locating the towns which were suc- 
cessive scenes of the ceremony of the Sacr^ Cocur. . . . 


These three maps, superimposed on each other, give a rough picture 
of sectional politics. They can be further symbolized by portraits of the 
leaders they have produced. Poincar^, the son of Lorraine, of land 
where the flag is all-importan^ whose ministry of 1923 gave him the 
name of Poincar&la-Ruhr, whose ministry of 1926 gave him the name 
of PoincarAla-France; product of the frontier of the nation, called to 
office when the political needle pointed to danger abroad. Briand, the 
Celt from Brittany, who found a practical political value in the dream 
of a Europe beyond Fiance; the only man who dared to take the 
rostrum at Geneva for extemporaneous speech, the only important 
figure of post-war France to have died with his word on his times 
imsaid; product of the west, called to office during periods of inter- 
national calm, Tardicu, congenial ally of the big business whose base 
is close to the frontier, the efficient director, the industrial nationalist 
who sees eye to eye with the Comiti des Forges; product of Paris, called 
to office in periods of dominance of the economic Right, aspirant to a 
Right dictatorship. Herriot, mayor of Lyons, center of organized labor 
surrounded by democratic France; product of the southeast, called to 
office when power passes to the hands of the economic as well as the 
political Left. 



CHAPTER 7 
ITALY 


139. ITALY IN 1920 » 


The rise of Fascism in Italy was attributable, in large measure, to the 
confusion and turbulence that prevailed in the early postwar years. The 
following description of the economic situation at the end of 1920 was 
written by two British officials whose testimony may be regarded as rea- 
sonably disinterested and reliable. 


I. GENERAL ECXINOMIC POSIHON. 

Exhaustion, disorganisation and impoverishment are disasters which 
the war has brought on almost all the combatant nations, and on Italy 
in a special degree because she was at the outset less well equipped to 
bear the strain. But the chief obstacle to her recovery is labour unrest. 

A special danger arises from the &ct that the labour movement in 
Italy is in the hands of the Communists. There are indications, how- 
ever, that the constitudonal parties, with whom the remedy lies and 
who have been hitherto apathetic, are beginning to organise themselves 
for resistance. 

If to the setdement of the labour question can be added the efficient 
administradon of the carefully considered legisladve programme which 
has been framed to meet the emergency, the future will be clear. . . . 


IV. INDUSTRY AND PRODUCTION. 

General Conditions. 

The Banks are inclined to restrict credit and have been doing so for 
some months past. . . . The Banks are reluctant to accept industrial 

^ Great Britain, Department of Overseas Trade, General Report on the Conimereud, 
Industrial and Beonomie Situation of Italy, in December, 1920 (By Sir E. C. Cure, Com- 
mercial Couiuellor, and J. H. Heiiderson, Commercial Secretary to His Majesty's Em- 
bassy in Rome), Hit Majesty's Stationery Olfice, London, 1921, pp. 4, 18-22. 
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securities as collateral for loans and require three or four times the 
normal amount of cover. The observation however applies in varying 
degrees to different parts of Italy, and the situation appears to be easier 
in Sicily and Tuscany than in the North and the Naples district. . . . 

The General Confederation of Industry recently instituted an enquiry 
into national production, and published a report in which it was stated 
that the metallurgical industry had declined with regard to the period 
of the war, but exceeded the pre-war level. The output of certain prod- 
ucts, such as sheet-iron, was very small. . . . Production in the cotton 
industry had declined about 20 per cent, from the pre-war level. The 
enquiry revealed a universal reduction of working days and hours of 
work, especially nodceable in the metallurgical and engineering trades, 
due either to unauthorised absences or to waste of time in strikes and 
meetings. . . . 

Labour. 

The report of the Confederation confirms the conclusion, patent to 
every observer, that the labouring question lies at the root of the diffi- 
culty. A feature of the present year has been the unending series of 
strikes, large and small, in all branches of industry and in the public 
services. It i^ not easy to estimate the extent to which the strikes are 
economic and metely part of the general movement for a readjustment 
of the conditions of living and to what extent they are political, or to 
say how far the extremist leaders will be able to induce the people to 
follow them. . . . Almost all are agreed that the country will survive 
the crisis, but no one can be certam how it is to be accomplished. . . . 

One factor in the situation is a want of confidence on the part of the 
employed, who refuse to work because they believe that they are being 
exploited, even although many would accept a system under which the 
rights of capital were recognised, provided that they were satisfied that 
it was being equitably administered. It is to be hoped that this difficulty 
will in part be removed by the introduedon of the method of ControUo 
operaio put forward in the course of the recent Metal Workers’ dispute, 
and conceded in principle by the final agreement. ControUo operaio, 
strictly speaking, connotes a right of audit and invesdgation by the 
workmen rather than a share in the management. Direct negodadons 
between employers and employed regarding the details of the scheme 
were commenc^, but have broken down on account of a demand by 
the workmen to extend the meaning of the word, and in pardcular 
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to make it include a right on their part to have a voice in the engage- 
ment and dismissal of employees. 

Another factor is the existence in Italy of a strong and well organised 
body of extreme revolutionaries whose avowed aim is the destruction 
of the existing social order, who try to thwart every attempt at an 
equitable solution, and with whom compromise is impossible. How 
strong they are it is difficult to say, because the force of public opin- 
ion, by which alone they can be opposed, has so far shown itself weak 
and apathetic. There are, however, signs of reaction, of which the 
most noteworthy is the result of the recent local government elections. 
... the Socialist party . . . have not done so well as in the parlia- 
mentary elections of 1919. . . . Further, there are symptoms of disunion 
within the party itself, and of a growing disinclination to allow its policy 
to be dictated by extremists who take their orders from Moscow. 

Government Policy in Industrial Disputes. 

Signor Giolitti’s [the premier’s] policy has been to refrain from direct 
interference. One result of this has been the perpetration of a number 
of illegal acts, such as the occupation of the factories in the Metal 
Workers* dispute, and the growth of a spirit of lawlessness which has 
permeated certain classes of the community. This policy has been 
adversely criticised by some, but Signor Giolitti himself has defended it 
on the ground that it was the only alternative to more serious disturb- 
ance, and that, at a moment when established institutions are on their 
trial, a certain licence must be allowed in order that the parties to the 
conflict may measure their strength and decide their diffierences on 
equal terms. Whatever view is taken, however, one result has been 
to create an impression that private property caimot coimt on the pro- 
tection of the law. . . . 

The Land Question. 

Agriculture, Italy's greatest industry, ... has not escaped its share 
of labour trouble, a fact which in part explains why imported agricul- 
tural produce is at present the heaviest item in nadond expenditure. 

The land problem differs in the various regions. In Sicily and the 
South of Itdy the movement has been for the resumpdon by the com- 
munity of “common land" appropriated in the past, for the division of 
the large estates and large forms, and for the compulsory occupadon 
of unculdvated land. The Government unable to oppose the move- 
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ment, and to a certain degree sympathising with it, has issued a series 
of decrees regularising the procedure for settling small holders on the 
land, on proof that this will result in an increase of production. , . . 


So far the results of the movement, considered by themselves and 
apart from the methods by which they iiave been obtained, do not per- 
haps go further than a reasonable readjustment of the relations between 
the proprietor and the tiller of the soil, and to the extent to which they 
tend to promote small holdings, they encourage the rise of a class 
whose interests are essentially conservative and anti-communistic. 


140. SOME EARLY FASCIST SPEECHES OF MUSSOLINI » 


Considerable interest attaches to the things that Benito Mussolini said 
when he first organized the &sci di combattimento at Milan in 1919. Here- 
with are reproduced extracts from his speech delivered at the first Fascist 
meeting. 


SPEECH DEUVEBED AT MILAN. 23RD MARCH 1919, AT THE 

first fascista meeting. 


First of all, a few words about the proceedings. Without too much 
formality or pedantry, I will read you three declaradons which seem to 
me wor^y of being discussed and voted upon. Then in the afternoon 
we will resume the discussion of the declaration of our programme. I 
tell you at once that we cannot go into detail. Wishing to act, we must 
take salient facts as they exist. 

The first declaration is as follows: 

The Meetmg of 23rd March first salutes with reverence and remem- 
brance the sons of Italy who have fallen for the cause of the greatness of 
the country and the liberty of the world, the maimed and disabled, and all 
the fighters and ex-prisoners who fulfilled their duty, and declares itself 

*Mussdlini as geoeded in Hit Polided Speeches (November 1914-Augutt 1923). 
Sdeeted, Tmadated and Edited by Barone Bernardo Quaranta di San Severino, J. M. Dent 
and Soni, Ltd., London and Toronto, 1923, pp. 87-90. 92-102. Reprinted by petmissbn 
of E, F. Dutton ft Co., Inc., poblishen in d» United States. 
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ready to uphold strongly the vindication of rights, both material and moral, 
advocated by the “Association of Fighters.” 


The National Vindications. Second dedaration; 

The Meeting of the 23rd March declares that it will oppose Imperialism 
in other peoples which would be prejudicial to Italy, and any eventual 
Imperialism in Italy which would be prejudicial to other nations, and 
accepts the fundamental principle of the League of Nations, which pre- 
supposes the geographical integrity of every nation. This, as far as Italy is 
concerned, must be realised on the Alps and the Adriatic with the annexa- 
tion of Fiume and Dalmatia. 

We have forty million inhabitants and an area of 287,000 square 
kibmetres, divided by the Apennines, which reduce sdll further the 
availability of the land capable of cultivation. In ten or twenty years' 
time we shall be sixty millions, and we have a bare million and a half 
square kilometres of land in the way of colonies, which to a great extent 
is barren, and to which we certainly can never send the surplus of our 
people. . , . 

• • • • « 

In view of the Elections. Third declaradon: 

The Meeting of the 23rd March pledges the Fascist! to prevent by every 
means in their power the candidature of neutralists of any party. 


SPEECH DELIVERED AT MILAN, 22ND JULY 1919, 

AT THE UCEO BECCARIA. 

I think that it will depend upon the sincerity and loyalty with which 
we join in this meeting whether it will become an historical event, or a 
little fact of everyday life destined to pass without leaving a trace. 


What are we looking for, ... we who are together represented in 
the Committee of Intesa e Azione (Understanding and Action) which 
was formed at the time of the movement against the high cost of living? 
We are looking for the least common denominator for this understand- 
ing and action. Shall we find it? YesI We come from different 
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schools; we have different temperaments, and temperaments divide men 
more widely than ideas; we belong to an individualist people; but all 
this does not prevent something else bringing us together and binding 
us both in these present contingencies and in that which has to do with 
the action of tomorrow. 

The Basis of Unity. There can be a thousand shades of ideas among 
us, but upon one important point we are all agreed, and that is in 
regarding the Socialist manifestation as a bluff, a comedy, a speculation 
and blackmail. Also we ate all agreed in making a differentiation 
between the Socialist Party and the mass of the workmen. The Socialist 
Party has usurped up to yesterday the name of being a pure revolu- 
tionary organisation, of being the protector and the exclusive, genuine 
representation of the working masses. That is all nonsense and must 
be cleared up. . . . 


The Italian Situation. We agree upon a third point, in connection 
with existing circumstances, that is in maintaining that our national 
situation is critical, though far from being desperate. Briefly, it is this. 
From the 1st July we have been defaulting debtors of England. Since 
the 31st July other financial arrangements with the United States must 
be faced. To save the situation a loan of one milliard dollars (seven 
to eight milliard lire) must be arranged. The railways have a coal 
supply for only fifteen more days. There are enough provisions for 
another twenty days, that is to say until the end of the month. . . . 


ReacHonanes and vice versa. For me revolution is not an attack 
of St. Vitus’ dance or an unexpected fit of epilepsy. It must have force, 
aims, and above all, method. In 1913, when the Socialist Party was 
already rotten, it was I who put'into circulation the words which made 
the pulses of the big men of Italian Socialism beat: “This proletariat 
is in need of a bath of blood,” I said. It has had it, and it lasted for 
three years. “This proletariat is in need of a day of history." And it 
has had a thousand. 

It was necessary then to shake up the masses, because they had fallen 
into a state of weakness and insensibility. To-day this situation exists 
no longer. , . . 


The Compass. At the same dme, as regards reaction and revolution, 
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I have a compass in my pocket which guides me. All that which tends 
towards making the Italian people great finds me favourably and*— 
vice versa — all that which tends towards lowering, brutalising and im- 
poverishing them finds me opposed. 

Now Socialism comes in the second category. . . . 


The Revision of the Treaty of Versailles. The Peace of Versailles 
is not a sufficient motive for the courted collaboration [with Italian 
Socialists]. Things must be made dear. The Sodalists talk of annulling 
the peace; we simply wish to revise it. We do not condemn wholesale 
a peace which a German, and not one of the most insignificant, Edward 
Bernstein," has called nine parts just. The revisbn of peace must not 
mean condemnation of the war. . . . 


. . . Rather than seek or beg for useless co-operation, let us outline 
a programme of our own understanding and action. ... I think that 
it is possible to create a strong economic organisation in Italy based upon 
these prindples: 

1. Absolute independence from all parties, groups and sets. 

2. Federation and autonomy. 

3. Abolition, as far as possible, of all paid officials. 

4. No steps to be taken without having consulted regularly by means 
of a referendum, the masses interested. 

Hie means of obtaining this end may be altered according to time 
and place. The organisation will promote at times co-operation, and 
at times war between the classes and the expropriation of class. It will 
not always be for co-operation, but neither will it always be in favour 
of class preservation; and when it expropriates, it vnll not be to make 
ail poor, but to make all rich. . . . 


The revolution which we desired and obtained in 1915 will be ours 
again by the victorious peace in its conclusive phase, and it will be 
called, “Well-being,” “Liberty” and, above all, “Italy." (Loud applause.) 

" BemstHn was a piominent figure in the "Revisioniit” movement toward the Right 
in the German Sodoi Democratic Psr^. — Bd, 
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141. BENITO MUSSOLINI ON FASCISM* 


Benito Mussolini himself has spo\en and written much on Fascism as a 
doctrine, the foUowing being one of his most forceful expositioru. 


In the Fascist conception of history, man is man only by virtue of the 
spiritual process to which he contributes as a member of the family, the 
social group, the nation, and in function of history to which all nations 
bring their contribution. Hence the great value of tradition in records, 
in language, in customs, in the rules of social life. Outside history man 
is .a nonentity. Fascism is therefore opposed to all individualistic ab- 
stractions based on eighteenth century materialism; and it is opposed to 
all Jacobinistic utopias and innovations. It does not believe in the 
possibility of “happiness” on earth as conceived by the economistic 
literature of the XVIIF** century, and it therefore rejects the teleological 
nodon that at some future time the human family will secure a final 
settlement of all its difficulties. This notion runs counter to experience 
which teaches that life is in antinual flux and in process of evolution. 
In politics Fascism aims at realism; in practice it desires to deal only 
with those problems which are the spontaneous product of historic 
condidons and which And or suggest their own solutions. . . . 

And-individualistic, the Fascist concepdon of life stresses the impor- 
tance of the State and accepts the individual only in so faf as his inter- 
ests coincide with those of the State, which stands for the conscience 
and the universal will of man os a historic entity. It is opposed to 
classical liberalism which arose as a reaction to absolutism and ex- 
hausted its historical function when the State became the expression 
of the conscience and will of the people. Liberalism denied the State 
in the name of the individual; Fascism reasserts the rights of the State 
as expressing the real essence of the individual. . . . The Fascist con- 
cepdon of the State is all-embracing; outside of it no human or spiritual 
values can exist, much less have value. Thus understood. Fascism is 
totalitarian, and the Fascist State— a synthesis and a unit inclusive of all 
values— interprets, develops, and potentiates the whole life of a people. 


... It is not the nation which generates the State; that is an anti- 
cs. Mnaoliid, The Doctrine of Fascism, VaUecchi, Florence, 1936, pp. 11-45. The 
Italian Library of Information in New York waa very helpful in making readily available 
aome of the materiala in this chapter. 
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quated naturalistic concept which afforded a basis for XIX**' century 
publicity in favour of national governments. Rather is it the State which 
creates the nation, conferring volidon and therefore real life on a people 
made aware of their moral unity. 


The Fascist Stat^ as a higher and more powerful expression of per- 
sonality, is a force, but a spiritual one. It sums up all the manifestadons 
of the moral and intellectual life of man. Its functions cannot therefore 
be limited to those of enforcing order and keeping the peace, as the 
liberal doctrine had it. It is no mere mechanical device for defining 
the sphere within which the individual may duly exercise his supposed 
rights. The Fascist State is an inwardly accepted standard and rule of 
conduct, a discipline of the whole person; it permeates the will no less 
than the intellect. It stands for a principle which becomes the central 
modve of man as a member of civilised society, sinking deep down into 
his personality; it dwells in the heart of the man of acdon and of the 
thinker, of the artist and of the man of science: soul of the soul. 


Fascism is now clearly defined not only as a regime but as a doctrine. 
This means that Fascism, exercising its cridcal faculdes on itself and 
on others, has studied from its own special standpoint and judged 
by its own standards all the problems afiecdng the material and intel- 
lectual interest now causing such grave anxiety to the nadons of the 
vrorld, and is ready to deal with them by its own policies. 

First of all, as regards the future development of mankind,— and 
quite apart from all present polidcal consideradons — ^Fascism does not, 
generally speaking, believe in the possibility or utility of perpetual 
peace. It therefore discards pacifism as a cloak for cowardly supine 
renimciadon in contra-distinction to self-sacrifice. War abne keys up 
all human energies to their maximum tension and sets [the] seal of 
nobility on those peoples who have the courage to face it. All other 
tests are subsdtutes which never place a man face to face with himself 
before the alternadve of life or death. Therefore all doctrines which 
postulate peace at all costs are incompadble with Fascism. Equally 
foreign to the spirit of Fascism, even if accepted as useful in meedng 
special polidcal situadons— ore all internadonalisdc or League super- 
structures which, as history shows, crumble to the ground whenever the 
heart of nadons is deeply stirred by sendmental, idealisdc or pracdcal 
considerations. . . . 
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The demographic policy o£ the regime is the consequence of these 
premises. The Fascist loves his neighbour, but the word “neighbour” 
does not stand for some vague and unseizable conception. Love of one’s 
neighbour does not exclude necessary educational severity; still less 
does it exclude differentiation and rank. Fascism will have nothing to 
do with universal embraces; as a member of the community of nations, 
it looks other peoples straight in the eyes; it is vigilant and on its 
guard; it follows others in all their manifestations and notes any 
changes in their interests; and it does not allow itself to be deceived 
by mutable and fallacious appearances. 

Such a conception of life makes Fascism the resolute negation of 
the doctrine underlying so-called scientific and Marxian socialism, the 
doctrine of historic materialism which would explain the history of 
mankind in terms of the class struggle and by changes in the processes 
and instruments of production, to the exclusion of all else. 

That the vicissitudes of economic life — discoveries of raw materials, 
new technical processes, scientific inventions — ^have their importance, 
no one denies; but that they suffice to explain human history is absurd. 
Fascism believes now and always in sanctity and heroism, that is to 
say in acts in which no economic motive— remote or immediate— is at 
work. Having denied historic materialism, whicli sees in men mere 
puppets on the surface of history, appearing and disappearing on the 
crest of the waves while in the depths the real directing forces move 
and work. Fascism also denies the immutable and irreparable character 
of the class struggle which is the natural outcome of this economic 
conception of history; above all it denies that the class struggle is the 
preponderating agent in social transformations. Having thus struck a 
blow at socialism in the two main points of its doctrine all that remains 
of it is the sentimental aspiration — old as humanity itself— toward social 
relations in which the sufferings and sorrows of the humbler folk will 
be alleviated. But here again Fascism rejects the economic interpreta- 
tion of felidty as something to be secured socialisdcally, almost auto- 
matically, at a given stage of economic evolution when all will be 
assured a maximum of material comfort. Fascism denies the material- 
istic conception of happiness as a possibility, and abandons it to the 
economists of the mid-eighteenth century. This means that Fascism 
denies the equation: wellbeing = happiness, which sees in men mere 
animals. ... 

After socialism. Fascism aims its guns at the whole block of demo- 
cratic ideologies, and rejects both their premises and their practical 
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applications and implements. Fascism denies that numbers, as such, 
can be the determining factors in human society; it denies the right of 
numbers to govern by means of periodical consultations; it asserts the 
irremediable and fertile and beneficent inequality of men who cannot 
be levelled by any such mechanical and extrinsic device as universal 
suffrage. Democratic regimes may be described as those under which 
the people are, from time to time, deluded into the belief that they 
exercise sovereignty, while all the time real sovereignty resides in and 
is exercised by other and sometimes irresponsible and secret forces. . . . 


A party holding “totalitarian” rule over a nation, is a new departure 
in history. There are no points of reference nor of comparison. From 
beneath the ruins of liberal, socialist, and democratic doctrines, Fascism 
extracts those elements which are sdll vital. It preserves what may be 
described as “the acquired facts” of history; it rejects all else. That is 
to say, it rejects the idea of a doctrine suited to all times and to all 
people. Granted that the XK*** century was the century of socialism, 
liberalism, democracy, this does not mean that the XX* century must 
also be the century of socialism, liberalism, democracy. Political doc- 
trines pass; nations remain. We are free to believe that this is the 
century of authority, a century tending to the “right,” a Fascist century. 
If the XIX**" century was the century of the individual (liberalism im- 
plies individualism) we are free to believe that this is the “collective” 
century, and therefore the century of the State. . . . 


The Fascist State organises the nation but it leaves the individual 
adequate elbow room. It has curtailed useless or harmful liberties while 
preserving those which are essential. In such matters the individual 
cannot be the judge, but the Sute only. 

The Fascist State is Pot indifferent to religious phenomena in general 
nor does it maintain an attitude of indifference to Roman Catholicism, 
the special, positive religion of Italians. The State possesses a moral 
code rather than theology. . . . Fascism respects the God of ascetics, 
saints, and heroes, and it also respects God as conceived by the ingenuous 
and primidve heart of the people, the God to whom their prayers are 
raised. 

The Fascist State expresses the will to exerdse power and to com- 
mand. Here the Roman tradidon is embodied in a conception of 
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strength. Imperial power, as understood by the Fascist doctrine, is not 
only territorial, or military, or commercial; it is also spiritual and 
ethical. An imperial nation, that is to say a nation which directly or 
indirectly is a leader of others, can exist without the need of conquering 
a single square mile of territory. Fascism sees in the imperialistic 
spirit— i.e. in the tendency of nations to expand— a manifestation of their 
vitality. In the opposite tendency, which would limit their interests 
to the fatherland, it sees a symptom of decadence. People who rise or 
revive are imperialistic; renunciation is characteristic of dying peoples. 
The Fascist doctrine is that best suited to the tendencies and feelings 
of a people which, like the Italian, after lying fallow during centuries 
of foreign servitude, is now reasserting itself in the world. 

142. STATUTE OF THE NATIONAL FASCIST PARTY, 
NOVEMBER 12, 1932 (Extntets) “ 


The National Fascist Party was officially constituted in Rome on Nopem- 
her 6, 1921. The latest revision of its statute occurred in 1932, The hier- 
archical organization of the party was devised by Mussolini. 


NATURE OF THE PARTY 
Article 1. 

The National Fascist Party is a civil militia, under the orders of the 
DUCE, in the service of the Fascist State. 

Article 2. 

The National Fascist Party is composed of Fttsci di CombatHmento, 
which are grouped, in each province, into a Federation of Fasci di 
CombatHmento. 

The Secretary of a Federation of Fasci di Combatdmento, whenever 
he considers it necessary, is authorized to organise the Fasci di Com- 
^battimento into regional groups or subjections, each directed by a 
Leader and by a Board of five members, to one of whom will be 
entrusted administrative funedons. 

A Fascia di Cotnbattimento cannot be formed or dissolved without 
die authority of the Secretary of the National Fascist Party. 


** B. ManoUni, Fescum, Doctrine and Institutions, Aidita, Rome, 1935, pp. 198*217. 
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In every provincial capital shall be established a University Fascist 
Group. 

Attached to each Fascia di Combattimento shall be formed a Fascia 
Giovanile di Cambattimento and a women’s Fascio. The latter shall in 
its turn establish a group of girl Fascists. 

Attached to the Federation of Fasci di Combattimento shall be estab- 
lished the provincial associations of Schools, of Public Employment, of 
Railways, of Posts and Telegraphs, of Employees in State industrial 
Concerns, and the Secdon of District Doctors belonging to the Asso- 
ciation of Public Employment. 

Article 3. 

The Black Shirt is the Fascist uniform and must be worn only on 
prescribed occasions. 

The Fascist must wear the badge of the Nadonal Fascist Party. 


ORGANS AND HIERARCHY 

Article 5. 

The National Fascist Party through its collegiate organs and its 
officers carries out its acdvities under the guidance of the DUCE and in 
accordance with the direcdons traced by the Grand Council 

The hierarchy arc: 

1) The Secretary of the Nadonal Fascist Party. 

2) The members of the Nadonal Directorate of the National Fascist 
Party — the President of the Associadon of the Families of the Fascist 
Fallen and of Fascists Woimded or Disabled for the Nadonal Cause. 

3) The Federal Secretary and the Federal Commander of the Fasci 
Giovanili di Combattimento—^ Vice-Secretary of the University 
Fascist Groups. 

4) The members of the Federal Directorates — the Secretaries of the 
University Fascist Groups— the Seconds-in-Command of the Fasci ' Gio- 
vanili di Combattimento — the Regional Inspectors — the Administrators 
of the Association of the Families of the Fascist Fallen and of Fascists 
Wounded and Disabled for the Nadonal Cause— the provincial Admin- 
istrators of the Women’s Fasci. 

5) The Secretaries of the Fasci di Combattimento— members of 
the Directorate of the Fasd di Combattimento—^ members of the 
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Directorate of the University Fascist Groups— the Commanders of the 
Pasci Giovanili di Combattimento — ^the Administrators of the Sub- 
Sections— the Administrators of the Fascist University Nucleus— the 
Secretaries of the Women’s Pasci. 

The Collegiate organs are: 

1) The National Directorate of the National Fascist Party. 

2) The National Council of the National Fascist Party. 

3) The Directorate of the Federations of Pasd di Combattimento 
(Federal Directorate). 

4) The Directorate of the Pasci di Combattimento. 

5) The Board of the Regional Groups. 

6) The Directorate of the University Fascist Groups. 

7) The Board of the Sub-Sections. 

A Fascist virho was present at the foundation of the Pasci di Com- 
battimento (Piazza San Sepolcro, Milan, 23rd March 1919) shall have 
precedence over other Fascists of his category, 

Akticls 6. 

Positions of authority, commands or other offices must be entrusted 
to Black Shirts who have fought for or assisted the Revolution or to 
Fascists who have risen from the Junior Organisations. 

THE CENTRE 
Article 7. 

The National Directorate of the National Fascist Party, presided over 
by the Secretary of the National Fascist Party, consists of two Vice- 
Secretaries, an Administrative Secretary and six members. 

The DUCE proposes to the King die nomination and dismissal of 
the Secretary of the National Fascist Party. The Secretary of the Na- 
tional Fascist Party is a member of the Fascist Grand Council and is 
also its Secretary; he can be summoned to take part in the sessions of 
the Council of Ministers; he is a member of the Supreme Council of 
Defence, of the Superior Council of National Education, of the Admin- 
istrative Council' of the National Fascist Institute of Culture, of the 
National Council of Corporations and of the Central Corporadve Com- 
mittee; he is the President of the National Union of Italian Reserve 
Officers, of the Administrative Commission of National Employment 
Bureaux, Vice-President of the Central Board of University Aedvides, 
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Secretary of the University Fascist Groups and Commander of the 
Fasci Giovanili di Combatrimento. 

The Secretary of the National Fascist Party, basing himself on the 
general instructions of the Grand Council of Fascism (set up by the 
law of December 9, 1928— VII, No. 2693) the supreme body issued 
from the Revolution, which co-ordinates and integrates all the activities 
of the regime, imparts instructions for the work to be carried out by 
the dependent organisations, reserving to himself the fullest control. . . . 


Akticle 9. 

The National Council is composed of the Federal Secretaries and 
is presided over by the Secretary of the National Fascist Party who 
summons it with the previous authorisation of the DUCE. 

It examines the activity of the Nadonal Fascist Party, and receives 
general instructions for execution. 

AancLB 10. 

The DUCE summons to the General Meeting {Gran Rapporto) the 
members of the Grand Council of Fascism, the Natbnal Directorate 
of the Nadonal Fascist Party, the Nadonal Council of the Nadonal 
Fascist Party and the Federal Directors. 

IN THE PROVINCES 

Article 11. 

Federal Secretaries are appointed and removed by the DUCE, on the 
proposal of the Secretary of the National Fascist Party. 

They carry out the orders of the Secretary of the National Fascist 
Party. 

They promote and control the activides of the Faset di Combattunento 
of the province and exercise a polidcal control over all the insdtutions 
and organisations of the regime. 

They keep in touch with Senators and Deputies and with the Com- 
mandant of the Milida. 

They preside over the Intersyndical Committee and the Joint Ad- 
ministradve Commission of the Provincial Employment Bureaux. 

They are members of the Board of University Activities in cities 
where Universities or Higher Educational Institutes are established. 
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They preside over the Relief Organisations and the provincial 
Dopolavoro. 

They promote and regulate sport in the subordinate organisations. 

They convene the Federal Directorate at least once a month, and 
at least once a year summon the Secretaries of the Fasci di Combatti- 
mento and with them examine and illustrate the problems confronting 
the Fasci di Combattimento and the polidcal, moral and economic 
problems of the province. . . . 


THE FASCIST LEVY 

Article 14. 

The Fascist Levy takes place on April 21st, Labour Day. 

The Fascist Levy consists in the promotion of Balilla to the ranks 
of the Avanguardisti and of Avanguardisti to the ranks of the Young 
Fascists, as well as of the latter to the National Fascist Party and the 
Fascist Militia. 

The arrangements for the Levy are agreed upon by the Secretary 
of the Nadonal Fascist Party, the Under-Secretary of State for the 
Education and Physical Training of the Young, the President of the 
National Balilla Organisation and the Chief of Staff of the Fascist 
Milida. 

The Young Fascists who enter the National Fascist Party take the 
oath before the Polidcal Secretary of the Fasci di Combattimento in the 
following form: 

"In the name of God and of Italy I swear to carry out without discus- 
sion the orders of the Duce and to serve the Cause of the Fascist Revolu- 
tion with dl my might and if necessary with my life" 

DISCIPLINE 

Article 15. 

In the Nadonal Directorate of the Nadonal Fascist Party is instituted 
the Court of Discipline, presided over by a Vice-Secretary and composed 
of two full members, two supplementary members chosen from the 
Nadonal Directorate and a Secretary, appointed from time to dme by 
the Secretary of the Nadonal Fascist Party. 

Only such cases will be deferred to the Court as the Seaetary of the 
National Fascist Party considers call for special examination. 
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The findings of the Court of Discipline will be submitted to the 
Secretary of the National Fascist Party for his decisions. 

Article 16. 

In every Federation of Fasci di Combattimento is instituted a Federal 
Disciplinary Commission presided over by the Federal Vice-Secretary 
and composed of five full members and two supplementary members 
and a secretary drawn from outside the Federal Directorate. 

These appointments are made by the Federal Secretary. . . . 


ADMINISTRATION 
Article 26. 

The Administrative Secretary of the National Fascist Party admin- 
isters the property of the National Fascist Party and is responsible 
tkerefor. . . . 

The Administrative Secretary of the National Fascist Party is in 
charge of the employment and supervision of personnel. . . . 


MEMBERSHIP CAROS 
Article 30. 

The membership card of the National Fascist Party is issued gratui- 
tously by the Political Secretary of the Fasci di Combattimento to: 

a) Disabled War Veterans; 

b) Disabled Fascists; 

c) Families of Fallen Fascists; 

d) Members who are fathers of families 
of seven or more children. 

Article 31. 

The Fascist Year begins on October 29th.® 

* On October 29, 1922, King Victor Emmanuel HI Mked Munolini to form a cabinet. 


S 9 B 
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143. LAWS ON THE GRAND COUNCIL OF FASCISM (Extracts)^ 


At the apex of the hierarchical Fascist party organization was placed the 
Fascist Grand Council, itself headed by Mussolini as 11 Ditce — the Leader. 
Its position and powers were defined by law. 


Article 1. 

The Grand Council of Fascism is the supreme organ which co-ordi- 
nates and integrates all the activities of the Regime issued from the 
Revolution of October 1922. The Council has deliberative functions in 
cases established by law, but may give its advice upon all other political, 
economic and social questions of national interest, when called upon 
to do so by the Head of the Government. 

Article 2. 

The Head of the Government . . . is by right President of the Grand 
Council of Fascism. The meetings of the Grand Council of Fascism 
are called by the Head of the Government whenever he may deem it 
necessary. 

Article 3. 

The General Secretary of the National Fascist Party is Secretary of 
the Grand Council. . . . 

AancLE 4. 

Members of the Grand Council of Fascism for an indefinite period 
[life] are the quadrumvirate of the March on Rome.^ 

Articles. 

Ex officio members of the Grand Council of Fascism for the whole 
duration of office are: 

1. The President of the Senate and the President of the Chamber 
of Deputies. 

2. The Ministers Secretaries of State for Foreign Affairs, Interior, 

^Si>yal Decree-Law o£ December 9, 1928 (No. 2693), as modified by that of De- 
cember 14. 1929 (No. 2099), in B. Mutoolini, Fascism, Doctrine and Institutions, Ardita, 
Rome, 1935, pp, 194-197; angina] texa in Gaunetta Vfficude del Segno d’ltsMo, Miniitiy 
of Grace and Iwdce, Rum, December 11, 1928, No. 287, and Deember 16, 1929, No. 
292, respectively. 

^ThU quadrumvirate compiised Italo Balbo, Michele Biancbi, Emilio de Bono, and 
Count C, M. de Veochi di Val Ciimon, — Sd, 
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Justice, Finance, National Education, Agriculture and Forestry, and 
Corporations. 

3. The President of the Royal Academy of Italy. 

4. The Secretary and the two Vice-Secretaries of the National Fascist 
Party. 

5. The Commandant-General of the Voluntary Militia for National 
Security. 

6. The President of the Special Tribunal for the Defence of the State. 

7. The Presidents of the National Fascist Confederations and of the 
National Confederations of the Fascist Syndicates of Industry and 
Agriculture. 

Articlb 6. 

The appointment of the members of the Grand Council of Fascism 
is made by Royal Decree, upon the proposal of the Head of the Gov- 
ernment. The same procedure is us^ to revoke the members. 


Articub 10. 

The members of the Grand Council receive no remuneration. The 
State incurs no expense for the Grand Council. The meetings of the 
Grand Council are secret. Its mode of procedure is fixed by internal 
regulations which the Grand Council approves. 

Articlb 11. 

The Grand Council deliberates upon: 

( 0 ) the list of deputies designated as per . . . the . . . Electoral 
Law;® 

{b) the statutes, resolutions and political activity of the National 
Fascist Party; 

(f) the appointment and dismissal of the Secretary, Vice-Secretaries, 
Administrative Secretary and other members of the Directorate of the 
Fascist Party. 

Article 12. 

The advice of the Grand Council shall be requested upon all ques- 
tions bearing upon the Constitudon, which are the following: 

( 0 ) the succession to the Throne, attribudons and prerogadves of the 
Crown; 

* For the text of thii electoral law, ice Document No, 147. — Ed, 
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{b) the composition and functions of the Grand Council, the Senate 
and the Chamber of Deputies; 

(c) tile attributions and prerogatives of the Head of the Govern- 
ment . . . ; 

(d) the right of the Executive to issue rules having the force of law; 

(e) the syndical and corporate organisation; 

(/) relations between the State and the Holy See; 

(g) international treaties, when they entail modificatbns of the ter- 
ritory of the State and the Colonies. . . . 

Akticu 13. 

The Grand Council, on the proposal of the Head of the Government, 
draws up and keeps posted up to date a list of names to be submitted 
to the Crown, in case of vacancy for the position of Head of the Gov- 
ernment. 


144. THE SOCIAUST DEPUTY MATTEOTTI 
ON THE FASCISTS. 1924 


The chief opposition group to the Fascists in parliament after the elec- 
tions of April 1924 was the Socialist Party, one of whose leaders was an 
able young deputy named Giacomo Matteotti, In an anonymously pub- 
lished boo\ he enumerated a series of Fascist outrages and threatened to ex- 
pose as corrupt several of Mussolin^s intimates. Soon thereafter he dis- 
appeared, his body being found in a wood a few wee\s later. Not long 
after Matteotti's death, his bool( was published in Great Britain under the 
name of The Fascist! Exposed; it is from this volume that the excerpts 
below are quoted. 


The Fascist Government justifies its armed conquest of political 
power, its use of violence and the risk it incurred of igniting dvil war, 
by the plea of the urgent necessity of restoring the authority of law 
and the State, and of rescuing the country from econoipic and financial 
conditions approaching utter ruin. 

^*’G. Matteotti, The Paseitti Exposed; A Tear of Faseist Domination, Independent 
lAbour Pai» Publication Department, London, 1924, pp. 1, 84-85. Reputed by per- 
miision of tne publiaheri. 
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The statistical and historical data and documents compiled in this 
book are a demonstration of the very contrary of this. They show that 
never as in this last year, during which Fascism has been in power, 
has the law been so thrust aside in favour of arbitrary action, the State 
so subjugated by a faction, or the nation so split up into two classes, a 
dominating and a subject class. The country’s economic and financial 
condition has, on the whole, continued to show the improvement and 
the slow recovery from the devastadon of the war, which had already 
begun in the preceding years; but had begun thanks to the energies 
of the people, not the excesses and extravagances of Fascist domination. 
As to this latter, one thing is demonstrably true: that the profits of the 
speculators and the capitalists have increased in proportion as the reward 
of labour and the small resources of the middle classes have diminished, 
while these two latter classes have lost all freedom and all that is of 
worth in citizenship. 


PART IV. 

—AND THE CHRONIOJE OF DEEDS 
May, 1923 « 

Genoa/— h.K. Marassi-Guezzi Fascists strike workmen found in public 
bars, fire revolver and rifle shots, and set fire to the Friendly Society's 
premises. 

Leonwa.— Fascists command the Marshal of Carabineers to arrest four 
workers who had sung the "Red Flag." 

Rome.— The placarding of manifestoes and of announcements of 
meetings is prohibited. Workers ordered to resume work on pain of 
dismissal. 


Arzignano (Vicenza ).— manufacturer Pelizzari ordered by Fas- 
cists to dismiss immediately twelve workers who bad celebrated May- 
day. 

• • ■ • « 

The local silk vrorks ordered to close down because the work- 
women had celebrated May-day. 

11 Report gives the chronicle of thirteen months' atrocities. ITie record of two 
typical months. May and November of last year (1923), is given in the following pages. 
— Trans. 
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Afi/an.— Chamber of Labour entered during the night and an attempt 
made to set it on fire. 


iVap/er.— 'The Chamber of Labour laid waste. 


PArma.— The Deputy PiccUi insulted and threatened; the worker 
Maluberto Enrico, a war hero, decorated with one bronze and two 
silver medals, beaten; Campanini Pietro, a war invalid, seriously 
wounded. 


145. THE LAW OF APRIL 3, 1926, ON COLLECTIVE LABOR 
RELATIONS (Extmets) » 


The doctrine of syndiedism, one form of which advocated the substitu- 
tion of government by economic groups for political government, had at- 
tracted numerous Italian worl(ers in the pre-war days. After the war, many 
of these syndiadists, who firmly believed in the right of private property, 
united with the Fascist groups in fighting the radical workers and peasants. 
Under the leadership of Edmondo Rossoni they now formed Fascist syndi- 
cates and advocated a change in the parliamentary system so as to give repre- 
sentation to organized economic interests rather than to geographicfolitical 
units. When, by 1926, these syndicates had attracted a membership of 
2,400 flOO, Premier Mussolini determined to control them. The instrumen- 
tality for the exercise of such control was found in a law of April 3, 1926, 
on collective labor relations. This act abolished collective bargaining and 
forbade strides and loc\-outs, substituting for them collective labor contracts 
enforced by special labor courts. 


chapter I 

ON THE LEGAL RECOGNITION OF SYNDICATES AND ON COLLECTIVE 
LABOUR CONTRACTS 

Article 1. 

Associations of employers and of workers, both intellectual and 
manual, may obtain legal recognition when they can prove that they 
comply with the following requirements: 

**Law of April 3, 1926 (No. 563), in B. Mosiolini, Fateism, Doctrine end IntHtu- 
dons, Ar^ta, Rome, 1935, pp. 75*90: ori^md text in Gtaautta XJfficuie dd Regno 
d'ludia. Ministry of Grace and Justice, Rome, April 14, 1926, No. 87. 
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1) in the case of associations of employers, that the employers who 
have voluntarily registered as members employ not less than one-tenth 
of the workers in the service of the concerns of the kind for which the 
association has been formed, existing in the district in which it operates; 
and in the case of associations of workers that the workers who have 
voluntarily registered as members number not less rban one-tenth of 
those of the class for which the associatfon has been formed, existing in 
the district in which it operates; 

2) that besides the protection of the economic and moral interests 
of its members the associadon proposes to promote, and does actually 
promote, the assistance, instruction, and moral and patriodc education 
of its members; 

3) that the director of the associadon affords g uar a ntees of ability, 
morality, and sound nadonal loyalty. 

Ab.ticlb2. 

When the conditions prescribed in the previous article exist, legal 
recognition can be given to associations of persons independently exer- 
cising an art, trade or profession. 

Existing and legally recognised orders, colleges and associadons of 
persons exercising the liberal professions will continue to be regulated 
by existing laws and reguladons. Nevertheless, such laws and regula- 
tions may be amended, with a view to coordinadng them with the 
provisions of this Act, by Royal Decree, after consultation with the 
Council of Ministers. 

The statutes of incorporated associadons of artists and persons exer- 
cising the liberal professions, exisdng prior to the promulgation of this 
Act, shall also be revised to bring them into harmony herewith. 

Articles. 

The associations referred to in the preceding ardcle consist of em- 
ployers only or of workers only. 

Associations of employers and of workers can be brought together 
by means of central liaison organs having superior officers common 
to both associations, but the separate representation of employers and 
of workers must be provided for, and when such associadons include 
several classes of workers there must be separate representation for each 
them. 
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Article 5. 

The legally recognised associations are incorporated bodies legally 
representing the whole body o£ employers, workers, employees, artists, 
and professional men of the class for which they are formed, whether 
they be registered members thereof or not, within the territorial cir- 
cumscription in which they operate. 

The legally recognised associations are entitled to levy annual dues 
on all employers, workers, employees, artists, and professional men 
whom they represent, whether Aey be registered members or not, for 
an amount not to exceed, in the case of employers, one day’s pay for 
each worker employed, and in the case of workers, employees, artists, 
and professional men, one day’s pay. . . . 

Only the regularly registered members participate in the activities 
of the associations and in the election or other form of appointment of 
its officers. 

Only legally recognised associations can appoint representatives of 
employers or workers to sit on all councils or other bodies on which such 
representation is provided by law. 

Article 6. 

The associadons may be communal, district, provincial, regional, 
inter-regional, or national. 

Recognition may also be granted, under the provisions of this Act, 
to federations or unions of several associations, and to confederations 
of several federations. . . . 

Legal recognidon can only be granted to one assodadon for each class 
of employers, workers, ardsts, or professional men. Similarly, legal 
recognition can only be given to one federation or confederadon of 
employers or workers or ardsts or professional men. . . . 

In no case can associadons be recognised which, without the prelimi- 
nary consent of the Government, have contracted any des of discipline 
with or dependence on associadons of an internadonal character. 


Article 8. 

. . . Communal, district, and provincial associations are subject to 
the supervision of the Prefect and are under the trusteeship of the 
(Provincial Assembly). . . . Regional, inter-regional and nadonal 
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associations are subject to the supervision and control of the compe- 
tent Minister. . . . 


Article 10. 

Collective labour contracts drawn up by the legally recognised asso- 
ciations of employers, workers, artists, and professional men, are valid 
in respect of all employers, workers, artists, and professional men 
belonging to the category to which said contracts refer. . . . 

A copy of the collective contract . . . mu^ be deposited with the 
local pr^ecture and published in the sheet of announcement of the 
Province in the case of communal, district, or provincial associations, 
and must be deposited with the Ministry of Economics and published 
in the Gazzetta Ufficude of the Kingdom in the case of regional, inter- 
regional or national associations. . . . 

Article 11. 

The provisions of this Act on the legal recognition of syndical asso- 
ciations are not applicable to associations of persons in the employ of 
the State, the Provinces, the Communes, or public charity institutions, 
for whom provisions will be made by separate measures. 

Such associations of officers, non-commissioned officers, and soldiers 
of the army, navy and air forces, and of other armed bodies of the 
State, Provinces and Communes, and associations of magistrates of the 
judicial and administrative orders, and of officials, employees, and 
dependents of the Ministries of the Interior, Foreign Affiairs, and Col- 
onies are, therefore, forbidden under penalty of dismissal, loss of rank, 
and removal from office, and other disciplinary measures to be set forth 
in the regulations according to the several cases.^* 

Article 12. 

Associations of employers, workers, artists and professional men 
which are not legally recognised, condnue to enst as de facto associa- 
tions, regulated by f^visting laws, with the exception of those referred 
to in the second paragraph of the preceding ardcle. 

The provisions of the Royal Decree of January 24, 1924, No. 64, are 
applicable to them. 

A Rojnd Decree of March 17, 1927, added ofSdals, employeea, and dependent of 
the Ministry of Corporations to this list, and the persons attached to the' Royal Household 
and the Attorney-General’s office were placed in a siiiular category by a Royal Decree of 
January 13, 1930, and a law of April 13, 1933, respectively.— Bd. 
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CHAPTHR II 
OF LABOUR COURTS 

Article 13. 

All disputes arising as to the regulation of collective contracts, or of 
other existing regulations, or the request for new conditions of labour, 
come within the jurisdiction of the Courts of Appeal acting as Labour 
Courts. Before delivering judgment the President of the Court must 
attempt conciliation. 

Disputes referred to in the above provisions may be settled by arbitra- 
tion, in accordance with the provisions of Article 8 et seq. of the Civil 
Code, 

No modification is made in the qualifications of the Board of Arbi- 
trators and of the Provincial Arbitration Commissions for employers 
of private business concerns, as determined by the Act of 15th June 1893, 
No. 295, and by the Royal Decree of December 2, 1923, No. 2686. 

Appeals against the decisions of such Boards and Commissions and 
of other jurisdictional bodies on individual labour contracts, in so far 
as they are subject to appeal under existing legislation, devolve Upon 
the Courts of Appeal aedng as Labour Courts. 

Article 14. 

To enable the Courts of Appeal to act as Labour Courts, a special 
secdon is established for each of the sixteen Courts of Appeal consisting 
of three magistrates, one as president of the secdon and the others as 
councillors of the Court of Appeal, to whom are associated on each 
occasion two experts on problems of production and labour, selected 
by the First President in accordance with the rules set forth in the next 
article. . . . 

Article 15. 

Each Court of Appeal shall draw up a panel of experts on problems 
of production and labour, classified by groups and sub-groups, accord- 
ing to the several kinds of business aedvides carried on within the 
jurisdiction of the court. This panel shall be revised every two years. . . . 

Each year the first President shall designate for each group and sub- 
group the members of the panel who shall be called on to act as expert 
advisers in cases concerning the industries which form the group or 
sub-group. Persons directly or indirectly concerned in the disputes 
can never act as members of the judicial board. 
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Article 16. 

The Court of Appeal, acting as a Labour Court for the enforcement 
of fi xisting agreements, delivers judgment under the provisions of the 
law on interpretation and execution of contracts, in accordance with 
equity, conciliating the interests of the employers with those of the 
workers and safeguarding in all cases the superior interests of pro- 
duction. 

When new conditions of labour are drawn up the period for which 
they will be valid must alivays be determined, said period, as a rule, 
to be that establi^ed by custom in the case of agreements freely entered 
into. 

The decisions of the Court acting as a Labour Court are given after 
hearing the oral conclusions of the Public Prosecutor. 

The decisions of the Court of Appeal acting as a Labour Court can 
be appealed against in the Court of Cassation on the grounds set 
forth in Art. 517 of the Code of Civil Procedure. . . . 

Article 17. 

Only associations which arc legally recognized may take action in 
disputes arising out of collective labour agreements and such action 
must be taken against legally recognized associations, when they exist; 
otherwise against a trustee specially appointed by the President of the 
Court of Appeal. In the latter case voluntary intervention in the case 
of private individuals is admitted. . . . 

CHAPTER ni 

OF LOCK-OUTS AND STRIKES 
Article 18. 

Lock-outs and strikes are forbidden. 

Employers who, without justihable motive, and for the sole purpose 
of obtaining from their dependents changes in e xi st i ng labour agrecr 
ments, suspend work in their factories, establishments, concerns, or 
ofSces, render themselves liable to a fine of not less than ten thousand 
and not to exceed one hundred thousand lire. 

Three or more employees or workers who, by preconcerted agree- 
ment, leave their work or perform it in such wise as to interfere with 
its continuity or regularity, with a view to obtaining from their em- 
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ployers different labour conditions, render themselves liable to a fine 
of not less than one hundred and not to exceed one thousand lire. The 
provisions of articles 298 et seq. of the Code of Penal Procedure are 
applicable to the case. 

When the persons guilty of the offences foreseen under the above 
paragraphs are more, the leaders, promoters, and organizers are liable 
to detention for not less than one year and not to exceed two years, 
besides the fine provided for under said paragraphs. 

Article 19. 

Persons in the employ of the State and of other public bodies or 
bodies performing essential public services who, in the number of 
three or more, by preconcerted agreement, leave their work or perform 
it in a manner likely to interfere with its condnuity or regularity, render 
themselves liable to imprisonment for a period of not less than one 
month and not to exceed six months. The provisions of article 298 
et seq. of the Code of Civil Procedure are applicable to the process. The 
leaders, promoters, and organizers are liable to imprisonment for a 
period of not less than six months and not to exceed two years, and to 
interdiction from public office for not less than three years. 

Persons carrying on public services or services essential to the public 
who, without justifiable motives, suspend work in their establishments, 
concerns, or ofiElces, are liable to imprisonment for a period of not less 
than sue months and not to exceed one year, and to a fine of from five 
thousand to one hundred thousand lire, besides temporary interdiedon 
from public office. 

When the acdon referred to in this article causes danger to personal 
safety the penalty incurred is that of imprisonment for a period of not 
less than one year. Should such acdon be the cause of death to one or 
more persons the penalty incurred is that of imprisonment for a period 
of not less than three years. 

Article 20. 

Persons in the employ of the State and of other public bodies, persons 
carrying on public services and services essendal to the public, and their 
dependents, who in the event of strikes or lock-outs fail to do all in their 
power to secure the regular working or the resumpdon of a public 
service essential to the public, are liable to detention for a period of not 
less than one month and not exceeding six months. 
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Akticle 21. 

• When, the stoppage of work by employers or the act of leaving work 
or performing it irregularly by workers aims at coercing the will or 
influencing the decisions of a department or organ of the State, Prov- 
inces, or Communes, or of a Government oflicial, the leaders, promoters 
and organizers render themselves liable to imprisonment for a period 
of not less than three and not to exceed seven years and to perpetual 
interdiction from public office, and the other persons concerned in such 
offence are liable to imprisonment for a period of not less than one and 
not to exceed three years and to temporary interdiedon from public 
office. 

Aiiticlb22. 

Without prejudice to the enforcement of the provisions-of the com- 
mon law on civil liabilities for breach of contract, and on execudon of 
the sentence delivered by the Court, employers and workers who refuse 
to conform to the sentences delivcrefl by the Labour Court render them- 
selves liable to detention for a period of not less than one month and 
not to exceed one year and to a fine of not less than one hundred and 
not to exceed five ^ousand lire. 

The directors of legally recognised associations who refuse to carry 
out the sentence delivered by the La*bour Court render themselves 
liable to detention for a period of not less than six months and not to 
exceed two years and to a fine of not less than two thousand and not 
to exceed ten thousand lire, besides dismissal from oflice. . . . 

Articlb 23. 

All provisions which run counter to this Act are repealed. . . . 

146. THE FASCIST CHARTER OF LABOR, APRIL 21, 1927 


Since the improvement of labor condition* under the operadon of the law 
on collective labor relations (See Document 145) was slower than had been 
anticipated, the labor leader, Edmondo Rossoni, urged the issuance of a 
"Charter of Labor" Such a document was promulgated on April 21, 1927, 
the supposed anniversary of the founding of Rome. 


^*Labottr Charter, Introduction and Comment By Amtddo Muttolini, Istituto Poll- 
grofico ddlo Suto Libierii, Rome, 1933, pp. 11-27. (A few alterations in wording have 
been made for the sake of clarity.) 
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I 

The Italian Nation is an organism endowed with a purpose, a life, 
and means of action transcending those of the individuals composing it. 
It is a moral, political and economic unit which finds its integral realisa' 
tion in the Fascist State. 

II 

Work in all its various forms — ^intellectual, technical or manual— is a 
social duty. On these grounds, and on these grounds alone, it is brought 
under the supervision of the State. 

From the national standpoint the whole of production represents a 
single process; it has one and a single object, namely the well-being of 
those engaged in production and the development of national power. 

III 

There is complete freedom of professional or syndical organisation. 
But syndicates legally recognised and subject to State control alone have 
the right to represent legally the whole category for which they are 
constituted; to protect their interests in their relations with the State 
or other professional associations; to stipulate collective labour con- 
tracts binding on all members of the particular category; to impose dues 
and to exercise on their account public functions delegated to them. 

IV 

The concrete expression of the solidarity existing between the various 
factors of production is represented by the collective labour contract 
which conciliates the opposing interests of employers of labour and 
of workers, subordinating them to the higher interests of production. 

V 

The Labour Court is the organ by means of which the State inter- 
venes in order to settle labour disputes, whether arising from the ap- 
plication of contracts or other existing rules or from the formulation of 
new labour conditions. 

VI 

Legally recognised professional associations ensure legal equality 
between employers arid workers, keep a strict control over production 
and labour and promote the improvement of both. 

The Corporations constitute the unitary organisation of the forces 
of production and integrally represent their interests. 
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By virtue of this integral representation, and in view of the fact that 
the interests of production are the interests of the Nation, the law 
recognises the Corporations as State organisations. 

VII 

The Corporative State considers that in the sphere of production 
private enterprise is the most effective and useful instrument in the 
interests of the Nation. 

In view of the fact that the private organisation of production is 
a function of nadonal concern, the organiser of the enterprise is re- 
sponsible to the State for the direction given to production. Collabora- 
tion between the forces of production gives rise to reciprocal rights and 
duties. The worker, whether technician, clei'k or labourer, is an 
active collaborator in the economic enterprise, the responsibility for 
the direction of which rests with the empbyer. 

vin 

Professional associations of employers are required to promote by all 
possible means a continued increase in the quantity of production and 
a reduction of costs. The representative organs of persons exercising 
liberal professions or arts and associations of civil servants must encour- 
age arts, science and letters, with a view to improving production and 
to achieving the moral objects of the corporadve system. 

% 

IX 

State intervendon in economic producdon arises only when private 
initiadve is lacking or is inadequate or when polidcal interests of the 
State are involved. This intervention may take' the form of control, 
assistance or direct management. 


X 

Judicial acdon cannot be invoked in collective labour controversies 
unless the guild organ has first attempted conciliation. 

Professional associations have the right in individual disputes con- 
cerning the interpretation and application of collective labour contracts 
to employ their good offices for the purpose of conciliation. 

Jurisdiction over such disputes is placed in the ordinary Courts 
assisted by assessors appointed by the professional association concerned. 
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CX3LLECTIVF. LABOUR CONTRACTS AND THEIR GUARANTEES 

XI 

Professional associations arc required to regulate by means of collec- 
tive contracts the labour relations existing between the categories of 
employers of labour and of workers represented by them. 

Collective labour contracts are concluded between first grade associa- 
tions under the direction and control of the central organisations except 
in the evept of the exercise of the power of substitution by tbe higher 
grade association in the cases specified in the laws and statutes. 

All coUeedve labour contracts must, under pain of nullity, contain 
precise rules on such matters as disciplinary relations, trial periods, 
the amount and payment of remuneration and hours of work. 

XII 

The action of the syndicate, the conciliatory efforts of the Qirpora- 
tions and the decisions of the Labour Courts shall guarantee that wages 
shall correspond to the normal demands of life, to the possibilities of 
produedon and the output of labour. 

Wages shall be determined entirely without reference to any general 
rules by agreement between the parties to the collective system. 

XIII 

The consequences of crises in production and of monetary phenomena 
should be shared equally by all the different factors of production.^' 

The data furnished by public administrations, by the Central Sta- 
tisdeal Office and by the legally recognised professional associadons 
with respect to conditions of production and of work, the situation on 
the money market and the variations in the standard of life of workers 
shall, after having been co-ordinated and elaborated by the Ministry 
of Corporations, supply the standard for reconciling the interests of 
the various categories and of the various classes among each other and 
with the higher interests of production. 

XIV 

When the contract concerns piece-work and the payments due there- 
under are made at intervals of more than fifteen days, adequate weekly 
or fortnightly sums on account are due. 

' Night work, with the excepdon of ordinary regular night shifts, 
must be paid at a higher rRte than day work. 


This sentence does not appeor in the later versions of the charter. — Sd, 
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In cases where the work is paid at piece-rate, the rate must be such 
that a diligent workman, of a normal working capacity, will be able 
to earn a minimum amount over and above the basic wage. 

XV 

The worker has the right to a weekly day of rest which libgll fall on 
Sunday. 

Collective contracts shall apply this principle while taking account 
of legal conditions in force, of the technical necessities of the enterprise 
and, within the limits of these necessities, shall see that civil and religious 
holidays are observed according to local traditions. The working time- 
table must be scrupulously and zealously observed by the worker. 

XVI 

Workers in enterprises of continuous activity shall, after the expiry 
of a year of uninterrupted service, have the right to an annual period 
of rest with pay. 

xvn 

In enterprises of continuous activity the worker has the right, in the 
event of a cessation of labour relations on account of discharge without 
any fault on his part, to an indemnity proportional to his years of 
service. Similar indemnity is also due in the event of the death of a 
worker. 

xvin 

In enterprises of continuous activity the transfer of the enterprise 
into other hands shall not put an end to the contract of labour, and the 
workers employed shall have the same rights with regard to the new 
employer. Similarly, illness on the part of the worker, provided it does 
not exceed a certain period, shall not put an end to the contract of 
labour. Call to military service or to services in the National Militia 
shall not be grounds of discharge. 

XIX 

Breaches of discipline or the performance of acts whidb disturb the 
normal working of the enterprise on the part of the workers, shall be 
punished according to the gravity of the offence, by fine, suspension 
from work, or in certain cases of gravity, by immediate discharge with- 
out indemnity. 

The cases when the employer can impose fines, suspension from work 
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or immediate discharge without payment o£ indemnity, shall be 
specified. 

XX 

A worker on taking up a new (wst must go through a period o£ 
trial during which both parties have a right to the cancellation o£ the 
rontract merely by payment of the wage or salary in respect of the 
time during which the worker was actually employed. 

XXI 

The privileges and control of the collective labour contract extend 
also to domestic workers. Special rules shall be issued by tbe State in 
order to ensure the control and hygiene of domestic labour. 

LABOUR EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS 

XXII 

The State alone can ascertain and control the phenomenon of 
employment and unemployment of workers, which is a complex of the 
conditions of production and work. 

XXIII 

Labour Employment Bureaus founded on a mutual basis are sub- 
jected to the control of the Corporations. Employers have the obligation 
to employ workers whose names are on the register of the said Bureaus 
and have the right of choice among the names of those who are members 
of the Party and the Fascist syndicates according to their seniority on 
the Register. 

XXIV 

The professional associations of employers are required to exercise a 
process of selection among the workers with the object of achieving 
continuous improvement in their technical capacity and moral educa- 
tion. 

XXV 

The Corporative bodies shall ensure the observance of the laws on the 
prevention of accidents and the discipline of work on the part of indi- 
viduals belonging to the federated associations. 

INSURANCE. ASSISTANCE, EDUCATION AND INSTRUCTION 

XXVI 

Insurance is a further expression of the principle of collaboration, 
and du employer and the worker should both bear a proportional share 
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of its burden. The State, through the medium of Corporations and 
professional associations, shall see to the coordination and unity, as far 
as possible, of the system and institutes of insurance. 

XXVII 

The Fascist State proposes: 

1. the perfecting of accident insurance; 

2. the improvement and extension of maternity assistance; 

3. insurance against industrial diseases and tubercubsis as a step to- 
wards insurance against all forms of sickness; 

4. the perfecting of insurance against involuntary unemployment; 

5. the adoption of special forms of endowment insurance for young 
workers. 

xxvm 

The workers’ associations are required to act as guardians of those 
they represent in administrative and judidal suits arising out of acci- 
dent and social insurance. 

Collective labour contracts shall establish, when this is technically 
possible, Mutual Sickness Funds, with contributions furnished by em- 
ployers and workers, to be administered by representatives of both 
bodies, under the supervision of the Corporative organs. 

XXIX 

To the individuals it represents, whether members or non- 
members, is a privilege and a duty of the profcsaonal associations. 
The associations must exercise direedy by their own organs the func- 
tions of assistance and may not delegate them to other bodies or 
institutes except for purposes of a general nature transcending the in- 
terests of single categories of producers. 


XXX 

The education and instruction, especially the professional instruc- 
tion, of the individuab they represent is one of the principal duties of 
professional associations. These associations are required to work side 
by side with the NTational Lebure Time Institution (Dopolavoro) and 
other educational institutions. 

^ For a later tuberculosis insurance law, see Document No. 153, — 
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147. THE ELECTORAL LAW OF 1928 (Extracts) » 


Through an electoral law of May 1928 Italy became the first great^western 
state with a national legislature representing economic divisions. Only two 
elections were held under this law, in March 1929 and March 1914, and on 
both occasions the Fascist list received an overwhelming majority of the 
votes cast. The chamber elected in 1934 was soon called the "Suicide Cham- 
ber'' because it was expected to vote its own final dissolution. This actually 
came to pass, on December 14, 1938, when the lower house voted itself 
out of existence. The Fascist Grand Council meanwhile (October 7. 1938) 
had decreed the organization of a new Chamber of Fasces and Corporations, 
whose membership was to be appointed chiefly by the government and the 
party. The Italian Senate, as an honorary body, was little affected by these 
changes. 


Article 2. 

All [male] citizens may be electors who arc twenty-one years of age, 
or eighteen years provided they are married or widowers with children, 
and have attained these respective ages not later than May 31st of the 
year in which the revision of the electoral lists takes place. They must 
furthermore meet one of the following requirements: 

a) Payment of dues to a syndicate . . . except when the voter is an 
administrator or member of an organisation or concern paying syndical 
dues. ... In the case of holders of stock in limited and unlimited com* 
panics, only registered shares whuh have been in . . . possession for at 
least one year confer the right to vote; 

V) Payment of at least 100 lire per annum of direct taxes to the State, 
province or commune, unless the voter has been for at least a year the 
owner or beneficiary of registered bonds of the public debt or of reg- 
istered bonds of provincial or communal loans yielding an income of 
500 lire annually; 

e) Receipt of a stipend, salary or pension, or other emolument of 
continuous character, provided in the budget of the State, province or 

Royal Decree o£ September 2, 1928 (No. 1993), approving the text of the electoral 
lav (£ May 17, 1928, in B. MtuMlini, Fascism, Doeoine and Institutions, Ardita, Rome, 
1935, pp. 182-194; original text in Supplement to Gazuetta Ugieiale del Regno d'ludia, 
of Groce and Juidoe, Rome, September 8, 1928, No. 210. 
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commune, or any other body which is subject by law to the supervision 
of the State, province or commune; 

d) Membership of the clergyi secular or regular, or minister 

of another religion the exercise of which is admitted- in the State. 


Aa-ncu 44. 

The number of deputies for the Kingdom shall be 400.^^ 
The Kingdom shall form a single national constituency. 


Articus 46. 

The election of the deputies «ball take place through: 

1) the designation of candiHarp tf by the organisations mentioned in 
Articles 47 and 51; 

2) the nomination of candidates by the Fascist Grand Council; 

3} approval by the electoral body. 

Article 47. 

The right to designate candidates belongs first to the National Con- 
federations of.legally-recognised syndicates. . . . 

The organisations mentioned above shall designate a total number- 
of candidates which is double the number of deputies to be elected [800]. 

The distribution of this number among the various confederations is' 
made in the table annexed to the present Law. 

The candidates shall be designated, for each confederation, by its 
general or national council regularly elected and convoked in accord- 
ance with the Statutes. 

The meetings called for the selection of candidates shall be held in 
Rome, The persons who receive the largest number of votes at these 
meetings shall be designated as candidates. . . . 


Article 51. 

Candidates may also be designated by leg|ally-recogn^d enH morae 
[incorporated bodies] and by ie facto associations having national im- 

“ IWi reptesented a reduction o£ 160 from tl»« former totals— JBd. 
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portance and pursuing ends of culture, education, assistance and 
propaganda.^” 

The right of such enti morale and associations to designate candidates 
is recognised by Royal Decree if approval is expressed by a committee 
of five senators and five deputies named by their respective assemblies. 
The decree granting this right is subject to revision every three years. 

The above-mentioned or^nisations may propose a total number of 
candidates equal to one-half of the deputies to be elected [200]. The 
distribution of this number among the various recognised organisations 
and the manner of selecting the candidates is set forth in the decree 
conferring the right to propose candidates. . . . 

Article 52. 

. . . The Secretariat of the Fascist Grand Council, on receiving the 
names of the proposed candidates, shall form a single list of candidates 
in alphabetical order, indicating beside each name the organisation pro- 
posing him. . . . 

The Fascist Grand Coundl shall nominate a list of candidates, choos- 
ing freely from the list of those designated and even elsewhere if neces- 
sary, in order to include persons who have achieved fame in the sciences, 
letters, arts and politics, and in the defence services, who do not figure 
in the list of candidates. 

A report on the deliberations of the Grand Council shall be drawn up 
tinder the direction of the Secretary of the Grand Council itself. 

. The list of nominated deputies, bearing the emblem of the “Lictors’ 
Fasces,” on the model prescribed for the emblem of the State, shall be 
published free of cost in the Gazzetta Ufficude and posted in all the 
communes of the Kingdom under the direction of the Minister of the 
Interior. 

Article 53. 

The elections for the approval of the list of deputies nominated shall 
take place on the third Sunday following the pubUcation of the list. . . . 

The vote shall be cast on .ballot papers bearing the sign of the “Lie- 
tors’ Fasces” and the formula: “Do you approve the list of deputies 
nominated by the Fascist Grand Council?” 

The vote ^all be expressed beneath this formula by the word “Yes” 
or “No." 


^ The reference is to such enH morale as the Dopolivoro, for a description of which 
see Document No. 151. — Ed. 
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Abticle 88. 

Should the list of deputies nominated not be approved, the Court of 
Appeal of Rome, by a decree, shall order new elections with competing 
lists of candidates, and shall set the date of the elections not sooner than 
30 and not later than 45 days from the date of the decree. . . . 

At the second election all associations and organisadons having 5000 
voting members who are regularly registered in the electoral lists may 
present lists of candidates. . . . 

Article 89. 

The lists containing the surnames and names of the candidates aball 
not contain a number of candidates exceeding three-fourths of the depu- 
ties to be elected. . . . 


Article 100. 

The Court of Appeal in Rome, acting as a national electoral office, 
. . . shall count the [popular] votes obtained by each list and proclaim 
the result of the ballot. 

All the candidates of the list which has received the plurality of 
votes cast are declared elected. 

Places reserved for minority repre^tations shall be distributed 
among the other lists in proportion to the number of votes cast for 
each. . . . 


TABLE OF CANDIDATES 

Number of candidates that each National Confederation of legally- 
recognised syndical associations may propose for each hundred candi- 
dates presented by the Confederations:®® 

1. National Confederation of Agriculturists, 12; 

2. National Confederation of Employees and Workers in Agricul- 
ture, 12; 

3. National Confederation of Industrialists, 10; 

4. National Confederation of Employees and Workers in Indus- 
try, 10; 

5. National Confederation of Merchants, 6; 

*0 Since the confederationi tngedier proposed 800 cuididatei, each individual confedera- 
tion was given the right to propose eight dmes as many names as the number designated 
in the accompanying table. — Ed, 
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6. National Confederation of Employees and Workers in Com- 
mercc, 6; 

7. National Confederation of Persons Conducting Air and Sea 
Transport Services, 5; 

8. National Confederation of Employees and Workers in Air and 
Sea Transport Services, 5; 

9. National Confederation of Persons Conducting Transport Ser- 
vices by Land, Lakes and Rivers, 4; 

10. National Confederation of Employees and Workers in Trans- 
port Services by Land, Lakes and Rivers, 4; 

11. National Confederation of Credit and Insurance, 3; 

12. National Confederation of Employees of Credit and Insurance, 
3; 

13. National Confederation of Professionals and Artists, 20. 

148. THE LAW ON CORPORATIONS, FEBRUARY 5, 1934 (Extracts) “ 


Tie law of April 3, 1926, on ctAleetive labor relations contemplated the 
co^Hnation of the activities of the syndicates through the creation of special 
"corporations" For several years the status of these corporations remained 
vague and confused, and even the inauguration of a Natiorud Council of 
Corporations in April 1930 to "adjust disputes among the various groups 
in the interest of national production" did only little to clarify the situation. 
Finedly, in February 1934, a law on- corporations was passed which, with 
the supfdementary decrees referred to in Document No. 149, competed 
the estaddishment of the corporate state in Italy. 


Abticue 1. 

Corporations ... are instituted by decree of the Head of the' Gov- 
ernment, upon proposal of the Minister for Corporations and gfrer 
consulting Central Corporative Committee. 

Articls 2. 

Corporations are presided over by a Minister or by an Under-Secre- 
tary of State, or by the Secretary of the Fascist Party, to be appointed 

*^Law oC Febniar; S, 1934 (No. 163), in B. Mtiuolini, The Corporate State, Vallec- 
chi, Florenoe, 1936, pp. 107-110: original text in Gaaaetta Vffieude dd Segno dTudia, 
Ministty of Grace and jtudee, Rome, February 20, 1934. 
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by decree of the Head of the Government, who is the c hair man of the 
National Council of Corporations. 

Akticle 3. 

The decree instituting a Corporation states the number of members 
to be included in the Board, and how many of them should be desig- 
nated by each of the Associations adiliated to the Corporation. 

The members designated shall be approved 'by decree of the Head 
of the Government, upon proposal of the Minister for Corporations. 


Article 6. 

The Head of the Government by his decree, upon proposal of the 
Minister for Corporations, after consulting the Central Corporative 
Committee, is empowered to consdtute Corporative Committees for the 
regulation of economic acdvity concerning specified products. . . . 


Aeticlb 10. 

The Corporation is empowered to fix tarifis for labour and profes- 
sional services and prices for the sale of goods to the public at special 
terms. 

Article 11. 

Regulations, agreements and salary scales referred to in the fore- 
going arddes, are subject to the approval of the General Assembly of 
the National Council of Corporadons, and become compulsory when 
published by decree of the Head' of the Government, and included as 
such in the official collecdon of laws and decrees of the Kingdom. 

The infringement of these reguladons, agreements and salary scales 
is punished according to rules applying to Collecdve Labour Contracts. 


Article 13. 

Cn fi riliatinn in coUecdve labour disputes is attempted by the Cor- 
poration through a Board of Conciliation composed of members of the 
Cnrpnrg rinn itself. In each Separate case the members of this Board are 
selected by the President of the Corporation, with due regard to the 
nature and object of the controversy. 
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149. THE 22 CORPORATIONS AND THEIR COUNCILS, 
ESTABLISHED IN 1934 ” 


By three sets of decrees of May and June 1934, Premier Mussolini estab- 
lished twenty^ivo corporations embracing the fields of agrictdture, industry 
and commerce, and services. In each case the membership of the corpora- 
tion council was specified. The corporations were empowered to advise the 
government, arbitrate disputes between employers and employees, and plan 
and regulate production, distribution, and prices. 


Eight Decrees of the Head of the Government on May 29, 1934, 
established eight corporadons embracing argiculture, namely; 1. The 
Corporation of Cereals; 2 . The Corporation of Fruit, Vegetables, and 
Flowers; 3. The Corporation of Viticulture and Wine; 4. The Corpo- 
ration of Edible Oils; 5. The Corporation of Sugar-beets and Sugar; 
6. The Corporation of Livestock and Fisheries; 7. The Corporation of 
Lumber; and 8. The Corporation of Textiles. 

Eight Decrees of the Head of the Government on June 9, 1934, es- 
tablished eight corporatioiu embracing industry and commerce, namely: 
9. The Corporation of Building Construction; 10. The Corporation of 
Metals and Engineering; 11. The Corporation of Clothing Trades; 
12. The Corporation of Glassware and Pottery; 13. The Corporation of 
Chemical Trades; 14. The Corporation of Paper and Printing; 15. The 
Corporation of Extractive Industries (Mining and Quarrying) ; and 16. 
The Corporation of Water, Gas, and Electricity. 

Six Decrees of the Head of the Government on June 23, 1934, es- 
tablished six corporations embracing services, namely: 17. The Corpo- 
ration of the Arts and Professions, comprising the four sections of the 
legal, medical, and technical professions and the arts; 18. The Corpo- 
ration of Internal Communications, comprising the four of 

rail- and tramways and inland navigation, motor transport,' tra£5c 
auxiliaries, and communication by telephone, radio, and cable; 19. The 
Cor^ration of Sea and Air Transport; 20. The Corporation of Hos- 
pitality, comprising restaurants, hotds, and travel; 21. The Corporation 
of Credit and Insurance; and 22. The Corporation of Amusements. 

The composition of the corporation councils is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing examples: 


luly. Miniitry of Grace and Jiutiee, Gevsetta Vffiade dd Regno d^tdia, June 5. 
(No. 131)j June 19. 1934 (No. 143)j July 5, 1934 (No. 156) 
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Corporation of Cereals . — The Council consists of a President and 36 
members as follows: 

3 representatives of the National Fascist Party; 

7 employers and 7 workers representing cereal growers; 

1 employer and 1 worker representing the threshing industries; 

3 employers and 3 workers representing milling, rice-dressing, edible 
pastes and confectionery; 

1 employer and 1 worker representing the baking industries; 

3 employers and 3 workers representing commerce in cereals and 
cereal products; 

1 representative of cooperative societies of consumers; 

1 representative of agricultural experts; 

1 representative of small industries (artisans). 

The total number of employers includes 3 representatives of persons 
managing agricultural, industrial and commercial concerns. 


Corporation of Textiles.— Hhie Council of the Corporation consists 
of a President and 58 members as follows: 

3 representatives of the National Fasdst Party; 

3 employers and 3 workers representing cotton industries; 

1 employer and 1 worker representing silk-worm breeding; 

2 employers and 2 workers representing the production of wool; 

2 employers and 2 workers representing wool industries; 

1 employer and 1 worker representing silk-cocoon raising; 

1 employer and 1 worker representing silk-throwing and reeling; 

2 employers and 2 workers representing rayon; 

2 employers and 2 workers representing the weaving of silk and 
rayon; 

2 employers and 2 workers representing the cultivation of flax and 
hemp; 

1 empbyer and 1 worker representing the jute industry; 

2 employers and 2 -workers representing the dyeing and printing 

of fabrics; , 

2 employers and 2 workers representing sundry textile industries; 

3 employers and 3 workers representing commerce in cotton, wool, 
silk, rayon and other textiles, induding the retail trade; 

1 representative of agricultural experts; 

1 representative of chemical experts; 

1 representative of industrial experts; 
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Article 1. 

An Ente Morde [incorporated body] is founded in Rome under the 
name of Opera Nazionde Bdilla, for the moral and physical training 
of the young. * 

This institution is placed under the control of the Head of the Gov* 
ernment, Prime Minister.^^ 


Article 2. 

Children of cither sex are entidcd to assistance provided for in the 
present law, until the age of eighteen, save in the cases of those who, 
in virtue of Article 7, are entided to assistance until the compledon of 
their studies. 

Aritcle 3. 

The insdtudon achieves its ends throi^h the organisations of the 
Bdilla and Avanguerdisti. 

The organisadon of Avanguardisti shall more especially attend to the 
training of the young in preparation for military service.^’’ 

Article 4. 

f 

Children from the age of eight to fourteen bebng to the organisa- 
tion of the Bdilla, children from fourteen m eighteen to the organisation 
of the Avanguardisti?^ 

Articls 5. 

The organisations of the Bdilla and Avanguardisti are dependent on 
the Nadonal Balilia Insdtudon. 

Article 6. 

With regard to military service, young men who have belonged to 
the corps of Avanguardisti for a term of four years and have received 
a certificate of competence upon leaving the corps, may benefit by 
privileges granted by exisdng laws to young men who have followed 
courses of pre-military training, ... 

law of November 14, 1929 (No. 1992), placed the inidtution under the control 
of the Minister for National Education.— Ed. 

A royal decroe of June 14, 1928 (No. 1551), created "corps of Avanguarduti and 
BMla lailors.”— Ed. 

^A proclamation of October 1934 created the Wolf Balilia for children from six 
to eight — Ed. 
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Abticle 7. 

In order to complete the activity carried out by the corps of BalUla 
and Avanguardisti, the National Baliila Institution is empowered lo: 

1) found institutions for th^ assistance of youth, or promote their 
foundation; 

2) subsidise institutions not provided with sufficient funds, if their 
object be similar to that of the Nadonal Baliila Institution; 

3) promote the reform of the Statute and regulations of institutions 
empowered to award scholarships, so that examinations for the award 
be made c om pulsory and that, in cases of equal merit, preference be 
■given to children and youths belonging to the corps of Bdilla and 
Avanguardisti. 

Axticlb 8. 

Laws already providing for government control over public and pri- 
vate institutions or associations, whose object is to promote instruction, 
moral and physical training, professional and artistic training, moral 
and spiritual education of the young, remain unchanged, but the Na- 
tional Baliila Institution may require the qualified authorities to take 
measures that the acdvity of these bodies conform to the objects of the 
present law. 


AnncLB 10. 

The National Baliila Institution is governed by a Central Council 
composed of a president,’^ a vice-president and twenty-three coun- 
cillors, appointed by Royal Decree upon proposal of the Head of the 
Government, Prime Minister. . . . 


Articlb 12. 

A provincial Committee may be formed in each Province, composed 
of a president and ten councillors. . . . 


Article 14. 

A Communal Committee may be formed in each Commune. . . . 

^ A law of November 14, 1929 (No. 1992), made the Under Secretary of State for 
Phyncal and Moral IVaining of the Yonng eX'offido prendent of the National Baliila 
mititutionr— .fiiff. 
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Article 15. 

The offices of members of the Central Council, of the Executive Board, 
' of the councils of directors, and of Provincial and Communal Com- 
mittees are unpaid. 


151. THE LAW ESTABLISHING THE DOPOLAVORO. 1925 (Extracts) “ 


The Dopolavoro or "/f/rer Worl(‘ society was established in 1925 to pro- 
vide physical and cultural recreational facilities for, and to conduct Fascist 
propaganda among, Italian worl^ers and their families. The privileges of 
membership were considerable, and in 193? the society had 21/585 local 
branches with 3,180/000 members. 


Article 1. 

The Opera Nazionale Dopolavoro is established in Rome, having for 
its aims and objects: 

a) the healthful and profitable occupation of the worker’s leisure 
hours, through institutions for developing the worker’s physical, in- 
tellectual and moral capacity; 

b) to promote the development of these institutions by furnishing 
them with the necessary support, and raising them to the standard of 
Enti Morale (incorporated bodies); 

c) the grouping together of all such associations, in order to equip 
them ma terially and for purposes of propaganda, as well as in view of 
other common aims and interests; 

d) to make known by publications and other means the advantages 
of these institutions, and such provisions as are made to raise the stand- 
ard of the working classes; 

e) the award of certificates of merit to members who have proved 
themselves particularly deserving, or who have shown notable pro- 
ficiency and activity in working for the aims and objects of the or- 
ganisation. 

Article 2 

The Opera Nazionale Dopolavoro has juridical personality and may 

^ Royal Decree-Law of May 1, 1925 <No. 582), in B. Mutwlini, Fatdsm, Doctrine 
end Institutions, Ardita, Rome, 1935, pp. 245-250; original text in OawrtM wpSefafe del 
Regno Ministry Grace and Jus^Vi Roine» A^y 14* 1925, Noi 112a 
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receive and administer subsidies, gifts, legacies and donations of all 
Undii and monetary values, may purchase and possess property and 
perform all other juridical acts necessary for the attainment of its own 
ends. 

Article 3. 

The patrimony of the Opera Nazionale Dopolavoro is provided hy; 

a) a contribution of Lire 1,000,000 from the Ministry of National 
Economy; 

b) contribudons from public administradons; 

c) gifts, legacies and subsidies from public and private concerns and 
private persons; 

d) members’ subscripdons; 

e) interest on invested capital. 

Article 4. 

In conformity with the rules set by the statute, provided for in Ardcle 
13, the following can be recognised members of the Opera Nazionale 
Dopolavoro: institudons of the Dopolavoro which, exist as Enti Morale, 
ossociadons and private persons who, with grants or periodic subscrip- 
dons, contribute towards the acdvides of the Opera Nazionde Do- 
polavoro. 


Article 12. 

The Opera Nazionale Dopolavoro is under the control of the Ministry 
of National Economy. . . . 

A budget of the Opera Nazionale Dopolavoro and a report on its ac- 
tivides be presented annually to Parliament. ... 


152. THE LAW ON COMPULSORY OLD-AGE AND DISABILITY 
INSURANCE {Extracts) " 


The law on compidsary old-age and disability insurance was among the 
first items on the soeiddegislative program of the ludion Fascists. 


**Roval Decree of December 30, 1923 (No. 3184), in jB. Museolini, Fascism, Doctrine 
and JnsMaiions, Ardita, Rome, 1935, pp. 277-284; originid text in Ganaetta Vffieiede id 
Segno d^tdia, Miniicry of Groce and Jusdce, Rome, February 16, 1924, No. 40. 
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Article 1. 

insurance against disablement and old age is made compulsory for 
persons of both sexes over the age of fifteen and under the age of sixty- 
five who are employed in the following capacities: 

1. Workers, shop-boys, apprentices, servants, assistants, clerks, fore- 
men and in general all persons employed in the industries, in trade, 
agriculture, including fishing and venary industries, public services, 
liberal , professions, those who work at home by order (this implies 
people who do work for third persons in a place other than the third 
person’s shop, and not under his direct supervision). 

2. Servants and the like who are permanently employed in house- 
hold services. 

Foreigners working in Italy in any of the categories described above 
are compelled to become insured according to the rules set out in the 
present Decree; however they are not allowed to be entered on the 
quota of the State unless there be a special agreement with their own 
country allowing the same facilities for Italians residing there. 

Article 2. 

Insurance, according to the rules set out in the present JJecree, is not 
compulsory: 

1. for empbyees whose monthly wage exceeds Lire 800; 

2. for persons employed on board Italian ships, if they contribute to 
the Seamen’s Fund; 

3. for persons belonging to the Civil Service, to the State Railways, 
employed in the Royal Household, or in Provincial and Communal 
Administrations, as well as in public charitable institutions. 

Article 3. 

The main object of the insurance is to provide a pension for old age 
or disablement. Minor purposes are: 

1. the payment to the family of a monthly allowance in the case of 
decease of die persons insured; 

2. prevention of and treatment for disablement. 

Articlb 4. 

Funds for the purposes specified in Article 3 are collected through 
contributions of insured persons, of empbyers and of the State. 

Contributions are in proportion to wage&as follows: 
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For persons earning a daily wage, the following sum shall be paid 
each fortnight in equal measure by employer and empbyee: 


up to Lire 2 per day 

Lire 0.50 per formight 

from Lire 2 to Lire 4 

“ 1.00 “ 

« It d “ A 

“ 130 “ 

“ “ 6 “ “ 8 

“ 2.00 '* 

“ “ 8 through Lire 10 

“ 2.50 “ 

over “ 10 

“ 3.00 “ 

Article 5. 

Contributions are collected by means 

of fortnightly stamps, to be 


affixed to special cards with which each person insured should be 
provided. 

Employers are responsible not only for their share of the contribu- 
tion but for that of the employee as well, and shall in fact hold it back 
from the wage; all other forms of agreement between employer and 
employee in this respect are invalid. 

■ Employers who hold back a larger share of the wage than is due br 
insurance fees by the employee are liable to a fine up to Lire 500. 

If insurance is omitted, or if contributions arc paid in smaller measure 
than is due, employers shall not only pay all their own share of con- 
tributions overdue, but shall also pay the share of employees as well 
as a fine tanging from Lire 100 to Lire 5000. 


Article 7. 

Pensions may be paid to persons insured in the folbwing cases: 

1. at the age of 65, when the person insured has paid in at least 240 
fortnightly contributions; 

2. at any age when the person is disabled, if a minimum of 120 fort- 
nighdy contributions have already been paid in. 

Workers of all classes are considered disabled when their earning 
capacity is reduced to under one third of the normal earning capacity 
of persons doing the same ilvork in the same place. 

If the worker’s conditions improve, and his earning capacity increases, 
the pension may be allowed to cease. 

If disablement is due to an accident, and the person is insured against 
accidents, the pension paid, according to the present Decree shall be re- 
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duced in such measure that, when added to the indemnity received for 
the accident, the yearly income should not exceed the former yearly - 
wage earned by the person in question. 


Akticle 10. 

In cases where it is possible to recover from disablement through spe- 
cial treatment, the National Social Insurance Fund may invite the 
insured to undergo the treatment, all expenses entailed being charged 
up to the National Insurance Fund. 


Article 11. 

Pensions accruing under the provisions of this Decree cannot be seized 
or surrendered, unless this be in payment of hospital fees owed by the 
insured. 

Article 12. 


Persons insured who have reached the age of sixty and have paid in 
at least 240 fortnightly contributions, may be pensbned oil, even if they 
are still in fit condition to work. 

In such cases pensions are reduced in the following measure: 


37 per cent if the insured 


32 “ 
26 “ 
19 " 
10 “ 


M l« «« 

« 4( «l 

M U •< 

M 41 14 


44 


44 


is in the 61st year of age 
“ " " 62nd " “ “ 

“ " “ 63rd 

“ “ « 64th ” “ “ 

'■ “ “ 65th “ “ “ 


Persons who continue to work after thdr 65th year of age shall pay 
their insurance dues unchanged, the same rule applying to their em- 
ployers. After their 65th year of age they shall receive a further pen- 
sion, as due to persons for whom insurance is voluntary. 


Article 13. 

The org anisatio n through which insurance against old age disable- 
ment is made is the National Social Insurance Fund, formerly the 
Workmen’s Old-Age Fund, which carries out its activities by means 
of local institutions called Institutions for Social Providence. 
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AjincLB 29. 

Italian citizens belonging to any of the classes of workers specified in 
Article 1 may increase their pension through extra contributions. 

The following may also create a fund for old-age pension through 
voluntary contributions: 

1. independent workers, including small land-owners, traders, in- 
dustrialists, etc. provided taxation levied upon them by the State does 
not exceed Lire 500 per year; 

2. married women who are not employed and whose husbands be- 
long to one of the classes of workers specified above; women attending 
to household duties for relatives other than their husbands may also 
become insured, provided the members of their family be insured as 
specified above, and that they themselves have no other income upon 
which they pay government tax over and above Lire 60 per year; 

3. those who have passed out of the class of workers for whom in- 
surance is compulsory. 


AxTicts 33. 

Appropriations of the State budget to create a fund for the .National 
Insurance Fund shall be 50 million lire per year for six years, to be 
paid over in two installments per year. 


153. THE LAW ON COMPULSORY INSURANCE AGAINST 
TUBERCULOSIS (Extracts) «» 


The Labor Charter (See Document No, 146) set os one of several dms 
of the government the provision of compulsory insurance against tuberculosis. 
A law of 192f met this obligation. 


AxncLs 1. 

Insurance against tuberculosis is compulsory for persons of both 
sexes who are also insured against old age and Higghlpmprn-, as per Ar- 

Deoce-Law of October 27, 1927 (No. 2055), in B. Muaiolim, Fascism, Doctrine 
and InsHuaions, Ardito, Rome, 1935, pp. 288-291; original text in Gaaxetta UffieiAe dd 
Segno d'ludia, Ministiy of Grace and Justice, Rome, November 16, 1927, No. 2^. 
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tide 1 of the Royal Decree of December 30, 1923, No. 3184 [See Docu- 
ment No. 152]. 

Exceptions specified in Article 2 of the aforementioned Decree con- 
cerning insurance against old age and disablement, apply to the 
present Decree. 

Article 2. 

The Ministry for the Interior remains in charge of public health 
services for the prevention of tuberculosis, whereas the main object of 
the insurance against tuberculosis is to provide for the treatment in 
hospitals or homes of the persons insured and of their families. 

Treatment is given: 

а) in special homes and hospitals for tubercular patients, or in con- 
valescent homes; 

б) in hospitals for tubercular patients which are furnished with isola- 
tion wards, when the Provindal Board of Public Health considers the 
case serious enough for isolation. 

Members of the family of the insured who are entitled to receive re- 
lief in virtue of the insurance policy are: the wife of the insured, the 
disabled husband of a woman who is insuredi, the legitimate or illegiti- 
mate children of the insured, the brothers and sisters of the insured 
when under the age of 15. Illegitimate children placed in custody by 
one of the parents enjoy the same righte as legitimate children. 

Assistance is given to persons insured provided they have paid in a 
minimum of 12 fortnightly, contributions m the course of two years 
preceding the illness for which they claim treatment through the in- 
surance. 

Article 3. 

Funds for the purposes specified in the preceding article are collected 
through the contributions of the persons insured and of their employers. 

Contributions are in proportion to wages reckoned upon a daily 
basis, and shall be paid in equal measure by empbyer and employee, 
as follows: 

Class 1. Wages up to Lire 8 per day Lire 030 per fortnight - 

Class 2. Wages over Lire 8,per day Lire 1.00 per fortnight. 


Articles. 

Insured persons who support any of the members of their family 
specified in Article 2 of the present Decree, shall receive a daily subsidy 
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if they are removed to hospital. The subsidy shall be in proportion to 
contributions as follows: 

Class 1. Lire 4.00 per day 
Class 2. Lire 6.00 per day. 


Article 8. 

The National Social Insurance Fund, by agreement with the Provin' 
dal Committee for the Prevention of Tuberculosis and with the ap- 
proval of the Minister for the Interior, may order the construction of 
home$ and hospitals specified in Paragraph a) of Article 2 and may 
advance the capital required for sudi enterprise. The National Sodal 
Insurance Fund may recover this capital from contributions paid in 
for insurance against tuberculosis. 

Article 9. 

The management of homes and hospitals built by the National 
Sodal Insurance Fund may be given over to concerns which are 
already experienced in such work, by agreement with the Provindal 
Committee for Prevention of Tuberculosis. 

AxncLs 10. 

Spedal offices to deal with compulsory insurance against tuberculosis 
shall be organised within the seat of the National Social Insurance 
Fund. 


154. THE LAW ON ITAUAN LAND-RECaJVMATION POUCY (Extracts) 


Fascist Italy has demonstrated great energy in the matter of land^damo- 
tion projects, especially in the Campagaa and the Pontine Marshes, and in 
much-needed schemes of reforestation. A law of February 13, 1933, dearly 
established the responsibility of the state and of private individuals in the 
matter. 


Royal Decree-Law of February 13, 1933 (No. 215), in Italy, Ifioiatry of Grace and 
Juitioe, GaMMetta Vffieitie del Segno d’ltdia, April 4, 1933, No. 79. 
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Article 1. 

Integral land reclamation is provided for in the public interest, by 
means of reclamation works and land improvements. , . . 

Article 2 , 

Land-reclamadon circumscriptions belong to two categories. The 
first category comprises those of exceptional importance— especially for 
purposes of land-settlement — ^which require works entailing very heavy 
expenditures on the part of the owners concerned; the second category 
comprises all others. 

Within the aforesaid circumscriptions, the State undertakes, in so 
far as they are required for the general purposes of the reclamation 
scheme: 

d) works of reforestation and the reconstruction of deterbrated 
woods; the rectification of the mountain sector of water courses . . . ; 

b) the reclamation of lakes and ponds, marshes and swamp-lands, 
and lands on which natural drainage is deficient; 

e) the consolidation of cliffs and the plandng of trees for wind- 
screens; 

d) works for supplying drinking water to the rural population; 

e) protective works against injury by water, and for the supply and 
udUsadon of water for agricultural purposes; 

/) the erection of electric-power conversion boxes and the installa- 
tion of fixed or movable wires for the distribution of electric power, 
available for agricultural purposes . . . ; 

g) roads, buildings, and other works of a collective interest . . . ; 

h) the consolidation of several lots, even if these bebng to separate 
owners, into suitable farm units. 

The owners are responsible for and are required to carry out all 
other works considered necessary to the purposes of the reclamation 
plan. 


Article 8. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Forests determines which cate- 
gories of the works for which the owners are responsible ... are 
to a grant from the Treasury or a contribution toward interest 
charges payable on the loans. . . . 
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Akticlb 11. 

The distribution of the quota of expenditures among the landowners 
is made, in its final form, on the basis of the advantages accruing to 
f-orh as a result of the reclamation works for which the Government is 
responsible . . . ; and provisionally, on the basis of approximate and 
presumptive data on the advantages obtainable. . . . 


Axticlb'34. 

If in the land-reclamation circumscriptions there are zones with a 
considerable number of small lots belonging for the most part to sepa- 
rate owners, the consortium to which the concession for the reclamation 
works is granted, may, with a view to converting the said lands into 
suitable farm units, and if essential for the purposes of the reclamation, 
draft a plan for the rearrangement of the zone so as to provide, by 
consolidation of the several lots, suitable farm units to be assigned to 
those owners who offer the highest prices. ... 


Axtiolb 59. 

Land-reclamation consortia are juridical persons, acting within the 
limits set for their activities by the law and by their articles of asso- 
ciation. . . . 


155. THE BATTLE OF WHEAT** 


In an effort to reduce Italy’s dependence on wheat and other grain im- 
ports, that is, to render her more nearly self-sufficient, the government 
launched an energetic campaign to increase the domestic production of the 
staples. The most speetaatiar aspect of the campaign was the "Battle of 
Wheat" well described in the selection below. 


. . . nearly one-sixth of the cultivated area [of Italy] is imHpr wheat. 
Wheat is the most important and most widespread of Ti-niian crops. 

‘ Longobardi, Land-Xetiemathn in Udy. JUtrd Setned in the Building of a 
Nation, P. S. King and Son, London. 1936, pp. 36-51, Reprinted by perminion of tiM 
pnbliahen. 
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It is cultivated throughout the country; on fertile and on poor soil, 
on humid and on dry, from the sea level up to high mountain eleva- 
tions. . . . 

Italy is a country of farmers, each of whom likes to grow his own 
wheat. Amid the variety and muldplicity of crops, wheat has a place on 
every farm. In its simplicity it is a complex crop, for it requires rota- 
tions and cattle. Therefore the proclamation of the wheat campaign 
meant the concentration of the attention of all concerned on a concrete 
symbol which stands for agriculture as a whole, not excluding animal 
husbandry. 

... To speak in abstract or generic terms would have been too 
vague, and Mussolini's psychological insight led him to train his guns 
on one single product, wheat, a product dear to all, the symbol of the 
family, the land, civilization, progress, life, the staple food, the pivot 
of Italian agriculture, and the visible sign of its nobility. 

Of wheat converted into bread Mussolini has said: 

Italians! — ^Love bread — ^Heart of the home — ^Fragrance of the board — Joy 

of the hearth. 

Respect bread — Sweat of the brow — ^Pride of the worker — ^Poetry of sacrifice. 
Honour bread — Glory of the fields — ^Fragrance of the earth — ^Festival of life. 
Do not waste bread — ^Wealth of the- Motherland — God’s sweetest gift — ^Thc 

holiest reward of human toil. 

When the farmer sees his social function recognized in the wheat 
he grows, and when for the sake of that wheat he brings to the highest 
degree of perfection the tillage of the soil, the use of fertilizers, the 
adoption of new breeds of seed, his systems of rotation, his livestock, 
his use of machinery, and his recourse to the economic and social insti- 
tutions at his service, then the whole of agriculture benefits by the latest 
improvements and the use of the new means now at the service of the 
farm is intensified. 

The Wheat Qampaign was opened on 4th July 1925, by a decree-law. 
No. 1181, es tablishing a permanent wheat committee. Presided over 
by Mussolini the Committee was charged to study and submit to the 
Government proposals for increasing the wheat output of the country, 
and it drew up concrete suggesdons which were embodied in legislation 
enacted in that same month of July 1925. These measures, and the 
others which followed, have provided the rules regulating the Cam- 
paign, and can be summarized as folbws: 

( 0 ) the ‘foundation of organs to direct the Campaign (Permanent 
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Grain Committee), carry on the propaganda work (Provincial Com- 
missions for wheat propaganda), increase the efociency and importance 
of the agricultural extension service (Travelling Chairs of Agricul- 
ture) . . . and the agricultural experiment stations; 

(b) encouragement of special seed-breeding and mechanical seed 
selection, repression of fraud in the preparation and sale of farm requi- 
sites and farm products, compulsory construction of scientific fertilizer- 
tanks on the farm; encouragement of certain farm improvements and 
provision of irrigation systems; 

(c) an import duty on wheat and a fixed percentage of home-grown 
wheat to be used by millers; 

(d) exemption from custom’s duty and sales tax on petrol required 
for farm tractors; awards to encourage the breaking up of follow lands, 
motor-ploughing and electric tillage; 

(e) provision of farm credit, with a special view to avoiding the 
hasty sale of the crop immediately after the harvest, so as to prevent 
price-slumps due to the concentration of sales over too brief a period; 

(/) provincial and national prize competitions to encourage the 
intensive cultivation of cereal crops. 

The Wheat Campaign has four chief objects: (1) to emphasize the 
social functions of ^mers in the life of the country; (2) to improve 
their conditions; (3) to reduce the unduly heavy adverse balance of 
trade; (4) to secure for the country a certain degree of self-sufficiency 
as regards its food supplies. 


In July 1925, Mussolini, presiding over the opening of the Permanent 
Wheat Committee, oudined its policies as follows : 

1. — ^It is not striedy necessary to increase the area under wheat in Italy. 
Land must not be taken from other crops which may be more profitable 
and which are anyhow necessary to national economic life. Any increase 
of the area under wheat should therefore be avoided. It is the unanimous 
opinion that the number of hectares sown to this crop in 1924, can be made 
sufficient. 

2. — It is, however, necessary to increase the average yield of wheat per 
hectare. An average increase, even if modest, gives very marked global 
results. 

Starting from these principles, the work of the Permanent Wheat Com- 
' mittee must deal: 
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1 — ^with the problem of seed selection. 

2 — with the problem of fertilizers and of technical improvements in gen- 
eral. 

3— with the problem of prices. 

The first of these problems presented two aspects: 

(a) that of breeding new and superior types of wheat, resistent to 
the major ilb from which Italian wheat crops suffer, to wit, criptogamic 
diseases, bdging, and shrinkage. To resist the latter, wheat should 
ripen early so as to escape unfavourable weather during the final period 
of growth, when in a few days, sometimes in a few hours, sudden 
scorching heats are liable to hasten the ripening process, thus impov- 
erishing the kernel of the grain and not inl^quendy halving the yield. 

(b) the other aspect was the need that the new varieties of seed 
should possess qualities enabling wheat growing to be placed on a 
profitable business basis by large investments of working capital in the 
different phases of wheat farming. For this purpose they should ensure 
early crops and very high yields, two requisites essential to profitable 
wheat growing. 

« • • • • 

Italy can now avail herself of several selected breeds of wheat suited 
to her very varied environmental conditions and needs. . . . 

The use of selected, and tnore especially of early ripening varieties, 
has spread rapidly since 1926j in 1931 it was estimated that they ac- 
counted for 46 per cent of the endre wheat crop of the country; in 1932 
the percentage had risen to 54.9 per cent A study published by the 
Central Stadsdeal Insdtute shows that the area sown to selected wheat 
in 1933 accounted for 57.1 per cent of the total area under wheat, and 
that their use was further extended in 1934, accounting for 61.7 per 
cent of the total, the maxima being obtained in North and Central 
Italy with 933 per cent and 763 per cent respeedvely, and the minima 
in South Italy and the Islands with 44,0 per cent and 23.5 per cent 
respeedvely. The early ripening variedes have even made it possible 
to secure two crops: wheat followed by rice, wheat followed by maize, 
etc. on the same field during the same year. 

If we turn to improvements in culdvadon we find that not only has 
there been an increase in the use of ferdlizers and machinery, but that 
the soil is now dlled with much greater care, and much more attendon 
paid to the culdvadon of wheat during the growing season. 
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... the Campaign has secured the desired increase in the yield per 
unit of area. It is the general opinion that the returns for the 1934 
harvest illustrate more than any other the efficacy of the campaign, for 
without it the yield for the country as a whole would have been one 
of the lowest on record, mainly on account of the injury caused by 
excessive rains in the autumn and winter. When this volume was 
already under press the following data for the 1935 wheat crop became 
available: area 5,027,000 ha.; production 7,714,500 metric tons; yield 1.53 
metric tons per ha. 

The following particulars published by the Corriere della Sera on the 
crops obtained at the gates of Milan have lost none of their value as a 
description of some of the technical details of the Wheat Campaign, 
although they refer to the harvest of 1933. 

In 1931 when the harvest of the whole country yielded 6.7 milUnn 
metric tons of wheat, the yields obtained with early ripening varieties 
rose to as much as 6, 65, and 6.8 metric tons per hectare, results t h e n 
considered quite exceptional but which were exceeded in 1932 by yields 
rising to 7.2, 7.3, and even 7.4 metric tons per hectare, and this not on 
experiment fields, but over farms covering several hectares. In 1933 the 
Corrtere della Sera records a yield of 8.83 metric tons per hectare. 


With its yield of 8.1 million metric tons the 1933 harvat suffices to 
meet the needs of the home market, leaving a margin of safety for poor 
crop years and for increased consumption, and marks the victory of the 
wheat campaign, as Mussolini pointed out to the meeting of die Per- 
manent Wheat Qimmittee on 2l8t November 1933. Taking the results 
thus secured as a basis, the Duce was able to indicate as follows the 
further devebpments of the progranome for the Cam p ai gn, which are 
reflected in the new rules drawn up for the nadonal prize compedtion •• 
for the Wheat Victory. In this connection he said: 

As the competition is to point to the logical development of the activities 
of the Wheat Campaign, it should recall — and it will do so even in its name 
— that the Wheat Campaign urns at encouraging progress with a view to 

“ In connec^ with the 1934 harvett, 1,136,000 lire were diitrihuted in awards on 
Ite 25th November 1934 to the vrinneri of the provincial prize eom petition ii, and 864,000 
lire were distnbuted in Rotne on the 2nd December to the winnen of the narirtwfli peat 
cc^peduon# Unis a total sum of 2 million lire has been paid out in awards m prise* 
winners in this competition in which some 15*000 persons took part 
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improving the cultural-economic system and the farming technique of the 
leading crops, on the basis of practical experience and scientific experimenta- 
tion now being exhaustively made in the several typical zones of the country. 
Starting with the crop-year 1934-35, the national prize competition for the 
Wheat Victory will therefore make way for the “National Prize Competition 
for Wheat and Farming,” which will aim at securing such co-ordinated 
objectives as that of obtaining, along with further progress in the yield of 
wheat per unit, the increase of forage crops and the improvement of animal 
husbandry, surface drainage and the reconditioning of lands; the increase 
of market-gardening and fruit crops. The competition is therefore of a 
comprehensive character and its rules will have to be carefully studied and 
will ensure further progress for Italian agriculture along the path of technical 
progress and economy in production costs. 


The facts we have set forth in this chapter clearly show the connec- 
tion between integral land-reclamation and the Wheat Campaign. In- 
deed, the two undertakings complete each other. L'and-rhclamation 
makes new rural areas available for utilization along progressive lines; 
the Wheat Campaign raises to the utmost the value of the crops, thus 
coming to the assistance of that agricultural progress which is not only 
the purpose of integral land-reclamation but is also the means which 
makes it possible to confer on it an integral character. 

156. THE WORK OF THE MINISTRY FOR THE PRESS 
AND PROPAGANDA »* 


Possibly because of the success attained by the Ministry for Public En- 
lightenment and Propaganda established under the able headship of Dr. 
Joseph Goebbels in Nazi Germany (See Document No. 196), Premier 
Mussolini decided to create a similar organization in Italy. Hence, to inform 
the people of the official interpretation of domestic and foreign affairs and 
simultaneously to exercise a more efficient censorship over domestic and 
foreign pubUcations, an Italian Ministry for the Press and Propaganda was 
organized in 1934 by Count Nobile^ Galeazzo Ciano, son-inJaw of II Duce. 


** Speech DeKvered in the Senate on May 22nd, 1936 by H, E. Galeazzo Ctano, 
Minuter for the Press and Propaganda, Societi ^itrice ^ Kovisnma, Rome, 1936, pp, 1-31. 
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Gentlemen, 

The Ministry for the Press and Propaganda, upon whose budget I 
have the honour to report, developed around a nucleus provided by the 
Press Office of the Head of the Government, which had been instituted 
immedi ately after the triumph of our Revolution. It was obvious from 
the start that this Press Office was ... a definitely political organ, 
whose task it was to direct^ coordinate and potentiate Italian journalism 
in order that it might be worthy of its mission. . . . Thus it was that 
the Press ceased to be a private business undertaking and became an 
instrument of civilisation at the service of the country; a formidable 
means for the education of the Fascist People v«dio, after receiving the 
fundamental elements of culture in the schools, could now find scope 
for their moral, intellectual and political development ih their daily 
readings. 

It was obvious, therefore, that having assigned such an important 
role to the press, the State was also compelled to intervene, either 
directly or by means of special organs, whenever control or an impelling 
influence were required. 


In view of these . . . developments, that particular organ of the 
State which I have just described, took on such size and importance 
as to require an initial transformation into an Undersecretariat of State 
and eventually, when its scope expanded farther afield, into a full- 
fledged Ministry. 

This is the first time that the Budget of the new organisation is sub- 
mitted to the consideratron of this Assembly, . . . and I assume that 
there may be some interest and utility in making a rapid survey of the 
various sections comprised by the Ministry and of the activities which 
are being pursued by them. 

The Department of the Italian Press and the Department of the 
Foreign Press which come first by the chronological order of their 
institution, carry out their activity in obviously difEerent' spheres, but 
in, complete harmony with one another. 

The Department of the Italian Press, besides its principal task of 
directing the trend of all daily and periodical publications, is also en- 
trusted with the' duty of supervising all journalistic and other literary 
activities in order that the existing rules and by-laws be fully complied 
with. 

The control exerted by this Department is by no means confined to 
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a negative action, such as prohibiting the publication of certain items 
of news or the handling of certain problems. On the contrary, all 
matters which are of interest to the press, are promptly pointed out by 
the Ministry to the competent authorities, and in other cases to the 
newspapers themselves in order that the latter may give them the vast 
repercussion they deserve. 


Once journalism had been shaped in this mould, it followed that the 
use of the profession had to be regulated likewise. In the past, jour- 
nalism was oftim the profession of those who had no other. This has 
ceased to be so, the syndicates having taken the matter firmly in hand 
and issued proper rules. In our Regime journalists are placed on the 
same moral and material plane as persons engaged in any other pro- 
fession. . . . 


Books, too, receive our very special attention. Former laws on the 
control over literature were somewhat vague. From the holes of the 
loosely-woven net there escaped and were circulated certain publica- 
tions which proved undesirable for a number of reasons. 

In virtue of a circular issued by the Head of , the Government on April 
3, 1934 and of a subsequent decree promulgated on October 24, 1935 
this legislation has been modified, the Ministry for the Press and 
Propaganda having been empowered to revise all publications, and to 
perform this task on new and revolutbnary principles. Let it be 
stressed that there is no shortsighted or mean censorship which confines 
the freedom of the artist or limits the work of the scientist. Every 
wholesome expre^on of the mind is welcomed, respected and circu- 
lated. But if unqualified contraband were being smuggled undef cover 
of art, or if ideas which prove ofiensive to the national, religious and 
social ethics of Fascism were disseminated under cover of science, the 
htinistry would become intransigent and publications of the foregoing 
nature be suppressed without mercy. 


As regards the Foreign Press our aedvity is confined to assisting 
foreign corresppndents in Rome and other centers in freely carrying 
out their activity by keeping them in touch with the editorial staffs of 
their papers through our diplomadc representatives. Press Attachfo 
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have beea recently appointed for this purpose. Specialized officials of the 
Ministry for the Press, like other technical experts, will be qualified to 
keep in touch with the journalistic world in countries to whose govern- 
ments they are accredited. 

Their duties will not be confined to the reading of the local papers, 
since, by following the daily movement of the press, they shall perform 
a certain amount of wholesome propaganda, with the object of dis- 
seminating the knowledge of our creative and political work, and of our 
spiritual, cultural and scientific activities. The Press Attach^ will help 
to carry Italian thought, art and culture throughout the world ade- 
quately presented in the light of our millenary traditions and of the 
living reality of our strenuous present. 


The development of broadcasting is of special interest at the present 
time. That is, no doubt, the most formidable instrument at the service 
of international propaganda. . . . 

In this field Italy made a late start as compared to other countries, 
but thanks to the work accomplished in 1934 and 1935, the technical 
and political equipment of our broadcasting system has risen to a rank 
which places it at least on a level with that of radio organisations of 
countries which were formerly at the vanguard of all others. 

In due course I shall deal with the artistic aspect of broadcasting, 
but I first wish to dwell upon the journalistic and political side of the 
matter. Thanks to our excellent wireless equipment, we can address 
the world in 18 languages, among them being: Albanian, Bulgarian, 
Arab, German, Hungarian, English, Croatian, French, Greek, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Esperanto, Hebrew, etc. Our news bulletins are listened 
to with the keenest interest everywhere. No less than 59,084 letters 
received from radio listeners last year bear witness to this statement, 
and each one has been answered. Whosoever applied for information 
or explanation on some point was given it. 24,008 requests for publica- 
tions and data on Fascism were met by the shipment of 124,546 
publications and pamphlets. 

A new feature was introduced in broadcasdng by the institution of 
courses of lessons in the Italian language, with the distribution of free 
papers on grammar especially prepared for students in permany. Great 
Britain, France, Spain, Hungary, Greece and Roumania. The total 
number of students following these courses exceeds 35,000, and thou- 
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sands of requests for the institution of new ones are reaching us con- 
stantly from countries for which we have not held them so far. These 
requests will be complied with as soon as the new ultra-powerful station 
of Santa Palomba, to be opened shortly, will relieve the other stations 
of their present double programmes for home and foreign consumption, 
and will enable us to develop our propaganda on a vaster scale. 


I have often used the word “propaganda” in the course of my report. 
This word does not receive universal welcome and in certain countries 
the mere mention of it is enough to start all the alarm signals of national 
suspicion. A certain mysteriousi and somewhat shady meaning at- 
taches to it in certain quarters, but our acdvity in this field has greatly 
weakened such prejudices, at least in so far as we are concerned. 

People have gradually realized that we neither attempt to make 
proselytes by aggression, nor to interfere with the internal afiairs of 
other countries. Our aim has been and is to cast a true light upon the 
activity of Fascism, and to provide the world with a daily documenta- 
tion on the trend of thought and the creative work of the Regime. . . . 


Our propaganda has not been confined to the political field, for art, 
culture and science have received strong support for their divulgation 
through our Ministry. We have given a new impulse to the many 
institutions whose object it was to make Italy better known abroad, 
and we have coordinated them along a definite line of policy. The 
necessity of keeping in close touch with the millions of Italians who 
reside abroad has also been constandy in our mind. 

Publications, statisdcs, photographs, documents, books have been cir- 
culated in thousands of copies. Our films have been shown in continued 
succession on all condnents, thereby making the newly acquired power 
of Italy very real to friends and enemies alike. 

Art exhibitions have been arranged which have met with the greatest 
success everywhere. . . . 

Another difScult, but highly interesdng task entrusted to our Ministry 
was that of reorganising, in fact of injecting new life into, the cine- 
matograph. This art, which is typical of our time, had a vigorous youth 
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in Italy although it was not actually born here. For many years Italy 
held unquestioned supremacy in this field but eventually it began to 
wane with us while developing in other countries. For a long time we 
lived on memories of a successful past, but it is extremely humiliating 
and quite fruitless to recall power once it is lost, unless one has the 
means of fighting to reconquer it. 

The creation of a Film Department stressed the determination of 
our Government to intervene with a definite purpose in support of 
film activities. It should be remarked that in all or nearly all European 
countries State intervention exists in this field. In some cases the State 
is the direct producer, the reasons for this official interest being quite 
obvious, since the cinema, today, is perhaps the most powerful means 
for the aesthetic, moral and political education of the people. Last year 
no less than 223 million entrance tickets to cinemas were sold in Italy 
and even so we do not rank very high on this statistic as compared to 
certain other countries. 


When State intervention was resorted to in Italy there was nothing 
left of the film industry, or, worse still, there were the remains of 
decayed organisations and of a stale mentality which had to be swept 
away in view of a total reconstruction. This was done without hesi- 
tation or delay. Next came a series of measures intended to inject 
power into national production, which ranged from direct financial 
backing for worthy films, to rules which made it compulsory for theatres 
to show certain films, and which gave full guarantees as to their proper 
distribution and circulation on the market. The board of censors was 
reformed and entrusted with a wider task, since even the aesthetic and 
technical merits of films were submitted to their judgment. 

It is evident that such continued interest in cinematography on the 
part of the State and such active support, eventually called for consider- 
able impravement in the nature of the output which so far had been 
fragmentary, colourless and insignificant. . . . 

Our recent output shows a progress which surpasses our highest 
expectations. For the first time in many years Italian films have been 
requested from foreign countries where they have met with flattering 
success. This success, however, should only be looked upon as an 
encouragement towards greater activity, since the film industry cannot 
be improvised, but requires time, experience and persistency. 
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We are by no means convinced of the commonly accepted fact that 
the cinema has killed the stage, indeed we maintain that the latter has 
some very real and deep-rooted reasons to subsist, and we have therefore 
organised an office known as the Stage Inspector’s Department, whose 
duty it is to reorganise and supervise theatricals of every kind including 
musical activities. 


Once the various forms of propaganda had been brought together 
into a single organisation, we began to realize the utility of placing all 
matters connected with Tourist Travel under the same guidance. 
Propaganda is connected with Travel for two outstanding reasons: one, 
because the action pursued by us, as by all countries, in order to attract 
international travel is nothing short of propaganda, and two, because 
no form of propaganda is more effective than to make the foreign vis- 
itor an eye-witness to the well-disciplined and active life of Fascist Italy. 

The Tourist Travel Department have studied the economic aspect of 
the problem as well as its political side with great care. . . . 


In this period of glory in which we have the fortune to live, may the 
Minister for the Press and Propaganda be, and increasingly become, the 
centre which collects and radiates the forces of the great revival which 
derives its name from the Duce. 

157. THE LATERAN ACCORD, FEBRUARY 11, 1929 (Extracts) »» 

/• 


The signing of the Lateran Accord on February 11, 1929, between Italy 
and the Papacy, marked the end of a "conflict of cortsciette^ that dated 
from 1S70, when Italian troops entered Papal Rome and Pope Pius IX 
retired to the Vatican, calling himself "the prisoner of a usurping power" 
The accord which settled this "Roman Question” consisted of three docu- 
ments: a political treaty, a financud convention, and a concordat. Ratifica- 
tions were exchanged in Rome on June 7, 1929, and soon thereafter Pope 
Pius XI emerged from the Vatican as head of the new state of Vatican City. 

** L’Eurbpe Nouvette, June 29, 1929; tranilation £rom Royal Inilitute of International 
Afi^, Doeanunts on IntemationiU Apart 1929, Oxfonl Univenlty Press, London, 
1930, pp. 216-241. Reprinted by permission of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs and the publishers. 
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1. POLITICAL TREATY 

In the name of the Most Holy Trinity. 

Whereas the Holy See and Italy have recognized the desirability 
of eliminating every reason for dissension existing between them and 
arriving at a final settlement of their reciprocal relations which shall 
be consistent with jusdcc and with the dignity of both High Contract- 
ing Parties, and which by permanently assuring to the Holy See a posi- 
tion de facto and de jure which shall guarantee absolute independence 
for the fulfilment of its exalted mission in the world, permits the Holy 
See to consider as finally and irrevocably settled the Roman Question 
which arose in 1870 by the annexation of Rome to the Kingdom of 
Italy, under the Dynasty of the House of Savoy; 

And whereas it was obligatory, for the purpose of assuring the abso- 
lute and visible independence of the I&ly See, likewise to guarantee its 
indisputable sovereignty in international matters, it has been found 
necessary to create under special conditions the Vatican City, recogniz- 
ing the full ownership, exclusive and absolute dominion and sovereign 
jurisdiction of the Holy See over that City; 

His Holiness the Supreme Pondif Pius XI and His Majesty Victor 
Emmanuel III, King of Italy, have agreed to conclude a Treaty, ap- 
pointing for that purpose two Plenipotentiaries, being on behalf of Hui 
Holiness, His Secretary of State, viz. His Most Reverend Eminence the 
Lord Cardinal Pietro Gasparri, and on behalf of His Majesty, His 
Excellency the Cav. Benito Mussolini, Prime Minister and Head of the 
Government; who, having exchanged their respective full powers, 
which were found to be in due and proper form, have hereby agreed 
to the following articles: 

Article 1. 

Italy recognizes and reafiums the principle established in the first 
Article of the Italian Constitution dated March 4, 1848, according to 
which the Catholic Apostolic Roman religion is the only State religion. 

Article 2. 

Italy recognizes the sovereignty of the Holy See in international 
matters as an inherent attribute in conformity with its traditions and 
the i;j:quirements of its mission to the world. 

Articles. 

Italy recognizes the full ownership, exclusive do mi nion, and sovereign 
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authority and jurisdiction of the Holy See over the Vatican as at 
present constituted, together with all its appurtenances and endow- 
ments, thus creating the Vatican City, for the special purposes and 
under the conditions hereinafter referred to. 

The boundaries of the said City are set forth in the map called 
Annex I of the present Treaty, of which it forms an integral part. 

It is furthermore agreed that, although forming part of the Vatican 
City, St. Peter’s Square shall continue to be normally open to the public 
and shall be subject to supervision by the Italian police authorides, 
which powers shall cease to operate at the foot of the steps leading to 
the Basilica, although the latter shall continue to be used for public 
worship. The said authorities shall, therefore, abstain from mounting 
the steps and entering the said Basilica, unless and except they are 
requested to do so by the proper authorides. 

Should the Holy See consider it necessary, for the purpose of special 
ceremonies, temporarily to prohibit the public from free access to St. 
Peter’s Square, die Italian authorities shall (unless specially requested 
to do otherwise) withdraw to beyond the outer lines of Bernini’s Colon- 
nade and the extension thereof. 

Artkxe 4. 

The sovereignty and exclusive jurisdiedon over the Vadcan City, 
which I^y recogiuzes as appertaining to the Holy See, forbid any 
intervendon therein on the part of the Italian Government, or that any 
authority other than that of the Holy See shall be there acknowledged. 


Auittcle 8. 

Considering the person of the Supreme Pontiff to be sacred and 
inviolable, Italy declares any attempt against His person or any incite- 
ment to commit such attempt to be punishable by the same penaldes 
as all similar attempts and incitements to commit the same against the 
person of the King. 

All ofEences or public insults committed within Italian territory 
against the person of the Supreme PontifE, whether by means of 
speeches, acts, or wridngs, shall be punished in the same manner as 
ofEences and insults against the person of the King. 
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Artkxb 11. 

All central bodies of the Catholic Church shall be exempt from any 
interference on the part of the Italian State (save and except as provided 
by Italian law in regard to the acquisition of property made by corpi 
morali [recognized public bodies], and with regard to the conversion 
of real estate). 

Articlb 12. 

Italy recognizes the right of the Holy See to passive and active Lega- 
tion, according to the general rules of International Law. OfScials 
accredited by foreign Governments to the Holy See shall continue to 
enjoy, within the Kingdom of Italy, all the prerogatives of immunity 
enjoyed by diplomatic agents under International Law, and their head- 
quarters may continue to be within Italian territory whilst enjoying the 
immuni ty due to them under International Law, even in the event of 
their State not having diplomatic relations with Italy. 

It is understood that Italy undertakes in all cases to allow the freedom 
of correspondence for all States, including belligerents, to and from 
the Holy See, as well as free access to the Apostolic See by Bishops from 
all over the world. . . . 

AancLB 13. 

Italy recognizes the full ownership of the Holy See over the Patri- 
archal Basilicas of St. John Lateran, Sta. Maria Maggiore, and St. 
Paul, with their annexed buildings. 

The State transfers to the Holy See the free management and ad- 
ministradon of the said Basilica of St. Paul and its dependent Mon- 
astery, also paying over to the Holy See all monies represendng the 
sums set aside annually for that church in the budget of the Ministry 
of Education. 

It is also understood that the Holy See shall remain the absolute 
owner of the edifice of S. Callisto, adjoining Sta. Maria in Trastevere. 

AaticleH. 

■ Italy recognizes the full ownership by the Holy See of the Papal 
Palace of Castel Gandolfo, . . . and Italy also undertakes to hand 
over, within six months after the coming into force of the present 
Treaty, the Villa Barberini in Castel Gandolfo, . . . 
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Article 24. 

In regard to the sovereignty appertaining to it also in international 
matters, the Holy See declares that it desires to take, and shall take, no 
part in any temporal rivalries between other States, nor in any interna- 
tional congresses called to setde such matters, save and except in the 
event of such parties making a mutual appeal to the pacific mission 
of the Holy See, the latter reserving in any event the right of exercising 
its moral and spiritual power. 

The Vatican City shall, therefore, be invariably and in every event 
considered as neutral and inviolable territory. 


Article 27. 

Within four months after the signature thereof, the present Treaty 
shall be submitted for ratification by the Supreme Pontiff and the King 
of Italy, and shall enter into force as soon as ratifications are exchanged. 

Dated in Rome this 11th day of February, 1929. 

(Signeil) Pietro Cardinal Gasparri. 

Benito Mussolini. 

2. FINANaAL CONVENTION 

Whereas the Holy See and Italy, following upon the stipulations of 
the Treaty by means of which the Roman Question has been finally 
settled, consider it to be requisite and necessary that their financial rela- 
tions be regulated by a separate Convention which shall, however, form 
an integral part of such Treaty: 

And whereas the Supreme Pontiff — considering from a lofty point 
of view the great prejudice suffered by the Apostolic See by reason of 
the loss of the Patrimony of St. Peter, represented by the former Papal 
States and the property belonging to ecclesiastical bodies, and, on the 
other hand, the ever-increasing demands made upon the Church, even 
in the city of Rome alone; and moreover considering the financial posi- 
tion of die State and the economic conditions of the Italian people 
(especially after the War)— has seen fit to limit the request for indem- 
nity to what is stricdy necessary, by asking for a sum, payable pardy 
in cash and partly in Consolidated Stock, the value of which is much 
less than that which the State should have disbursed to the Holy See, 
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even imfler the obligation assumed by the Law of May 13, 1871, alone: 

And whereas the Italian State, approving the paternal sentiments of 
the Supreme Pontiff, considers compliance with the request for payment 
of such sum to be its bounden duty: 

The High Contracting Parties, represented by the same Plenipoten- 
tiaries, have agreed as follows:— 

Akticle 1. 

Italy undertakes to pay to the Holy See, upon exchange of the ratifica- 
tions of the Treaty, the sum of 750,000,000 Italian Ure, and to hand over 
simultaneously to the Holy See aforesaid such a sum in Italian 5% 
Consolidated Bearer Bonds, with coupon payable on June 30 of the 
current year attached, as shall represent the nominal- value of 1,000,000,- 
000 Italian Ure. " 

AjtncLB2. 

The Holy See agrees to the above conditions in final settlement of its 
financial relations with Italy arising out of the events of 1870. 


3. THE CONCORDAT 
In the name of the Most Holy Trinity. 


Article 1. 

For the purposes of Article 1 of the Treaty, Italy assures to the 
Catholic Church the free exercise of spiritual power and the free and 
public exercise of its worship, as well as jurisdicdon in ecclesiastical 
matters, in accordance with the provisions laid down in the present 
Concordat, where requisite and necessary, and grants to ecclesiastics for 
the spiritual ministry the privilege of defence by their own authorities. 

In consideration of the sacred character of the Eternal City, the 
Episcopal See of the Supreme Pontiff, centre of the Catholic world, 
and goal of pilgrimage, die Italian Government will be careful to keep 
Rome free from anything which should be inconsistent with such char- 
acter. 

" The reference ia to the Law of Papal Guarantees which, ainong other things, guar- 
anteed to the popes, by way of compensation for thi^ territorial and fiscal losses through 
tb Italian occupation of Rome, an annual income of about $645,000. Pope Pius IX and 
his successors rdEused to accept the law and hence also rgected Ae payments. — Ed. 

** Representing, at the tune, $39,375,000 and $523'00,000, respectively^-^. 
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Auticle 2. 

The Holy See shall communicate and correspond freely with its 
Bishops, with its Clergy, and with the whole Catholic world, without 
any interference on the part of the Italian Government. Similarly, 
Bishops shall he entitled to communicate and correspond freely with 
their Clergy and with all the faithful. . . . 

The ecclesiastical authorities shall be at liberty, without any inter- 
ference on the part of the civil authorities, to cause collections to be 
made both inside and outside churches, or in the buildings belonging 
to them. 

Article 3. 

. . . Clerics ordained in sacris, and members of religious Orders who 
have taken vows, shall be exempted from military service, save in the 
case of general mobilization. In that eventuality, priests will be drafted 
to the armed forces of the State, but shall continue to wear the habit, 
in order that they may exercise their sacred office amongst the troops, . . . 

Article 4. 

Ecclesiastics and members of religious Orders are exempted from 
jury service. 


Article 7. 

No magistrate or other authority shall be entitled to request ecclesias- 
tics for information regarding persons or events known to them by 
reason of their sacred office. 


Article 16. 

The High Contracting Parties shall, by means of Mixed Commis- 
sions, proceed with the revision of the geographical delimitation of 
Dioceses, in order that it may, if possible, correspond to that of the 
provinces. 

It is understood that ... no part of the territory under the sov- 
ereignty of the Kingdom of Italy shall be under a Bishop whose See 
may be in territory under the sovereignty of another state; . . . 
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Article 19. 

The Holy See shall appoint Archbishops and Bishops. Before nom- 
inating an Archbishop or a Diocesan Bishop, or a Coadjutor cum jure 
successions, the Holy See shall communicate the name of such candi- 
date to the Italian Government, in order to be assured that the latter 
has no objections of a political nature to this nomination. 

The steps necessary in this connexion shall b^ taken with all possible 
speed and secrecy, so. that the name of the person chosen may not 
become known until his final nomination. 

Article 20. • 

Previous to taking possession of their Sees, Bishops shall swear 
allegiance to the Head of the State, using the following form of oath, 
viz: 

“Before God and on His Holy Gospels, I promise and swear allegi- - 
ance to the Italian State, in such a manner as is proper to a Bishop. 

“I promise and swear to respect, and to cause to be respected by my 
clergy, the King of Italy and the Italian Government, as constituted 
by the laws of the State. 

“I further promise and swear that I shall enter into no agreement, 
nor attend any council, which may be prejudicial to the interests of the 
Italian State or to public order, and that I shall lay a similar prohibition 
on my clergy. 

"Being zealous for the good and the advantage of the Italian State, 

I shall do my utmost to prevent any evil which might threaten it.” 


Article 29. 

The laws of the Italian State concerning ecclesiastical matters shall 
be revised, in order that they may be reformed and completed and 
brought into harmony with die principles which inspired the Treaty 
concluded with the Holy See and the present Concordat. . . . 


Article 34. 

Being desirous of restoring to the institution of marriage, which is 
the basis of the family, that dignity which is in keeping with the 
Catholic traditions of the Italian people, the Italian State recognizes 
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the sacrament of marriage as legal for civil purposes, when admin- 
istered according to Canon Law. . . . 


Article 36 . 

The teaching of Christian doctrine, in the form admitted by Catholic 
tradition, is considered by Italy to be the basis and the apex of public 
education. For this reason, Italy agrees that religious education, which 
is now given in the public elementary schools, be in future extended to 
and developed in secondary schools, according to a programme to be 
settled between the Holy See and the State. 

Such instruction shall be imparted by means of teachers and pro- 
fessors who are priests or members of religious Orders approved by 
the ecclesiastical authorities, and, in an auxiliary manner, by lay 
teachers and professors who shall for that purpose be provided with 
a certificate of qualification issued by the Ordinary of the Diocese. 
Should this certificate be revoked by the Ordinary, the teacher concerned 
shall be immediately deprived of the right to teach. Only books and 
text-books approved by the ecclesiastical authorities shall be used for 
such religious' instruction in the public schools. 

Arttclb 37 . 

In order to render possible the religious instruction and assistance of 
youths entrusted to their care, the heads of Government associations for 
physical training, and for instruction preceding military training, of the 
Avanguardisti and Balilla, shall arrange their time-tables in such a 
mann er as not to prevent the carrying out of their religious duties 
on Sundays and days of obligation. The heads of State schools shall 
make similar arrangements, in the event of meetings of their pupils 
on such days. 


Article 39 . 

All Universities, greater or lesser Seminaries (diocesan, inter-diocesan 
or .regional). Academies, Colleges, and other Catholic institutions for 
training and education of ecclesiasdcs, shall continue to be solely de- 
pendent on the Holy See, without any intervention on the part of the 
educational authorities of the Kingdom. 
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AjtTictE 43. 

The Italian State recognizes the organizations connected with the 
“Azione Cattolica Italiana” [Catholic Action], in so far as these shall 
(as provided by the Holy carry on their activities outside any 
political party, and under the immediate direction of the hierarchy 
of the Church, for the diffusion and practice of Catholic principles. 

The Holy See takes the opportunity afforded by the present Con- 
cordat to renew its veto witii regard to any Italian ecclesiastics and 
members of religious Orders joining, or working in, any political party. 

Ajiticlb44. 

Should any divergence arise in future with regard to the interpreta- 
tion of the present Concordat, the Holy See and Italy shall arrive at an 
amicable settlement by mutual accord. 

AancLB 45. 

... A commission composed of persons delegated by both High 
Contracting Parties shall be appointed immediately after the execution 
of the present Concordat, for the carrying out of the provisions thereof. 

Rome, this 11th day of February, 1929. 

(Signed) Pietro Cardinal Gasfasri. 

Benito Mussolini. 

158. POPE PIUS XI ON THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 
SOCIAL ORDER, 1931 »» 


Not long after the ratification of the Lateran Accord, it became evident 
that some differences of opinion still existed between the pope and the 
government of Italy, particularly where the division of their respective 
spheres of influence in natters of economic and social import was concerned. 
On May 25, 1931, Pope Pius XI issued an encydicdl called Quadragesimo 
Anno, became it was published on the fortieth anniversary of Leo XIIVs 
encydietd on labor. Rerum Novarum. Many Fascists were displeased with 
the new encydietd became in it the pope protested not merely against the 
new social order as created by the Bolsheviks, but tdso against some aspects 
of life in a totalitarian state such as Italy. 


^Four Great Enej/diedt, The Paoliit Piesi, New York, 1931, Addenda, pp. 27-30, 
32-35, 37-38. Reprinted by pemiiHion o£ the pubtishen. 
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QVADRAGESIMO ANNO 

mCYCUCAL LETTER OF HIS HOLINESS PIUS XI 
BY DIVINE PROVIDENCE 
POPE 

To Our Venerable Brethren: The Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops, 
Bishops and Other Ordinaries, in Peace and Communion with the 
Apostolic See, and to All the Faithful of the Catholic World on Recon- 
structing the Social Order and Perfecting It Conformably to the Pre- 
cepts of the Gospels, in Commemoration of the Fortieth Anniversary 
of the Encyclical “Rerum Novarum." 


HARMONY BETWEEN RANKS IN SOCIETY 

Now this is the primary duty of the state and of all good citizens: 
to abolish conflict between classes with divergent interests, and thus 
foster and promote harmony between the various ranks of society. 

The aim of social legislation must therefore be the reestablishment 
of vocational groups. Society today sdil remains in a strained and there- 
fore unstable and uncertain state, being founded on classes- with con- 
tradictory interests and hence opposed to each other, and consequently 
prone to enmity and strife. Labor, indeed, as has been well said by Our 
Predecessor [Leo XIII] in his Encyclical, is not a mere chattel, since 
the human dignity of the workingman must be recognized in it, and 
consequendy it caimot be bought and sold like any piece of merchan- 
dise. None the less the demand and supply of labor divides men on the 
labor market into two classes, as into two camps, and the bargaining 
between these pardes transforms this labor market into an arena where 
the two armies are engaged in combat. To this grave disorder which is 
leading society to ruin a remedy must evidendy be applied as speedily 
as possible. But there cannot be quesdon of any perfect cure, except this 
opposidon be done away with, and well-ordered members of the social 
body come into being anew, vocadonal groups namely, binding men 
together not according to the position they occupy in the labor market, 
but according to the diverse functions which they exercise in society. 
For as nature induces those who dwell in close proximity to unite into 
municipalides, so those who praedee the same trade or profession, eco- 
nomic or otherwise, combine into vocadonal groups. Thiese groups, in 
a true sense autonomous, are considered by man to be, if not essendal 
to civil society, at least its natural and spontaneous development. 
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It is hardly necessary to note that what Leo XIII taught concerning 
the form of political government can, in due measure, be applied also 
to vocational groups. Here, too, men may choose whatever form they 
please, provided that both justice and the common good be taken into 
account. 

Just as the citizens of the same municipality are wont to form asso- 
ciations with diverse aims, which various individuals are free to join 
or not, similarly, those who are engaged in the same trade or profession 
will form free associations among themselves, for purposes connected 
with their occupations. . . . Not only is man free to institute these 
unions which are of a private character, but he has the right to adopt 
such organization and such rules as may best conduce to the attainment 
of their respective objects. The same liberty must be claimed for the 
founding of associations which extend beyond the lunits of a single 
trade. . . . 

THE RESTORATtON OF THE TRUE GUIDING PRINCIPLE OP ECONOMICS 

Sdll another aim must be kept in view. Just as the unity of human 
society cannot be built upon class warfare, so the proper ordering of 
economic aifairs cannot be left to free competition alone. From this 
source have proceeded in the past all the errors of the “Individualistic” 
school. This school, ignorant or forgetful of the social and moral aspects 
of economic matters, teaches that the state should refrain in theory and 
praedee from interfering therein, because these possess in free comped- 
tion and open markets a principle of self-direcdon better able to control 
them than any created intellect. Free compeddon, however, though 
within certain limits just and produedve of good results, cannot be the 
ruling principle of die economic world. This has been abundandy 
proved by the consequences that have followed from the free rein 
given to these dangerous individualisdc ideals. It is therefore very 
necessary that economic affairs be once more subjected to and gov-* 
erned by a true and effeedve guiding principle. Sdll less can this funo 
don be exercised by the economic supremacy which within recent dmes 
has taken the place of free compeddon; for this a headstrong and 
vehement power, which, if it is to prove beneficial to mankind, needs 
to be curbed strongly and ruled with prudence. It cannot, however, be 
curbed and governed by itself. More lofty and noble principles must 
therefore be sought in order to control this supremacy sternly and 
uncompromisingly: to wit, social jusdee and social charity. 

To diat end aU the insdtutions of public and social life must be 
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imbued with the spirit of justice, and this justice must above all be 
truly operative. It must build up a juridical and social order able to 
pervade all economic activity. Social charity should be, as it were, the 
soul of this order and the duty of the state will be to protect and defend 
it effectively. This task it wiU perform the more readily if it free itself 
from those burdens which, as We have already declared, are not prop- 
erly its own. 

Further, it would be well if the various nations in common counsel 
and endeavor strove to promote a healthy economic cooperation by 
prudent pacts and institutions, since in economic matters they are 
largely dependent one upon the other, and need one another’s' help. 


Within recent times, as all are aware, a special syndical and corpora- 
tive organization has been inaugurated which, in view of the subject 
of the present Encyclical, demands of Us some mention and opportune 
comment. 

The state here grants legal recognition to the syndicate or union, and 
thereby confers on it some of the features of a monopoly, for in virtue 
of this recognition, it alone can represent respectively workingmen and 
employers, and it alone can conclude labor contracts and labor agree- 
ments. Affiliation to the syndicate is optional for everyone; but in this 
sense only can the syndical organization be said to be free, since the 
contribution to the union and other special taxes are obligatory for all 
who belong to a given branch, whether workingmen or employers, and 
the labor-contracts drawn up by the legal syndicate are likewise ob- 
ligatory. It is true that it has been authoritatively declared' that the 
legal syndicate does not exclude the existence of unrecognized trade 
associations. 

The corporations are composed of representatives of the unions of 
workingmen and employers of the same trade or profession, and as true 
and genuine organs and institutions of the state, they direct and coordi- 
nate the activities of the unions in all matters of common interest. 

STRIKES AND LOCK-OUTS ABE FORBIDDEN 

If the contending pardes cannot come to an agreement, public 
authority intervenes. 

Litd^ reflection is required to perceive the advantage of the institution 
thus summarily described; peaceful collaboration of the classes, repres- 
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sion of Socialist organizations and efforts, the moderating influence of a 
special ministry. 

But in order to overlook nothing in a matter of such importance, and 
in the light of the general principles stated above, as well as of that 
which We are now about to formulate, We feel bound to add that to 
Our knowledge there are some who fear that the state is substituting 
itself in the place of private initiative, instead of limiting itself to 
necessary and sufficient help and assistance. It is feared that the new 
syndical and corporative institution possesses an exclusively bureau- 
cratic and political character, and that, notwithstanding the general 
advantages referred to above, it risks serving particular political aims 
rather than contributing to the initiation of a better social order. 

We believe that to attain this last named lofty purpose for the true 
and permanent advantage of the commonwealth, there is need before 
and above all else of the blessing of God, and, in the second place, of 
the cooperation of all men of good will. . . . 


DOMINATION HAS FOIJ.OWED FROM FREE OOMPETITION 
... it is patent that in our days not abne is wealth accumulated, but 
immense power and despotic economic domination is concentrated in 
the hands of a few, and that those few are frequently found not the 
owners, but only the trustees and directors of invested funds, who 
administer them at their good pleasure. 


This concentration of power has led to a threefold struggle for 
dominatiPn. First, there is the struggle for dictatorship in the economic 
sphere itself; then, the fierce batde to acquire contt^ of the state, so 
that its resources and authority may be abused in the economic strug- 
gles. Finally, the clash between states themselves. 

This latter arises from two causes: — Because the nations apply their 
power and political influence, regardless of circumstances, to promote 
the economic advantages of their citizens; and because, vice versa, eco- 
nomic forces and economic domination are used to decide political 
controversies between peoples. 

DISASTROUS CONSEQUENCES 

You assuredly know, Venerable Brethren and Beloved Children, and 
you lament the ultimate consequences of this Individualistic spirit in 
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economic ailairs. Free competition is dead, economic dictatorship has 
taken its place. 

Unbridled ambition for domination has succeeded the desire for gain; 
the whole economic life has become hard, cruel and relendess in a 
ghastly measure. Furthermore, the intermingling and scandalous con- 
fusing of the duties and offices of civil authority and of economics 
have produced crying evils and have gone so far as to degrade the 
majesty of the state. The state which should be the supreme arbiter, 
ruling in kingly fashion far above all party contention, intent only upon 
justice and the common good, has become instead a slave, bound over 
to the service of human passion and greed. As regards the relations 
of peoples among themselves, a double stream has issued forth from 
this one fountainhead: on the one hand, economic nationalism or even 
economic imperialism; on the other, a not less noxious and detestable 
internationalism or international imperialism in financial affiairs, which 
holds that where a man’s fortune is, there is his country. 


CHANGES IN SOaAUSM 

Since the days of Leo XIII, Socialism too, the great enemy with 
which his battles were waged, has undergone profound changes, no 
less than economics. At that time Socialism could fairly be termed a 
single system, which defended certain definite and mutually coherent 
doctrines. Nowadays it has in the main become divided into two 
opposing and often bitterly hostile camps, neither of which, however, 
has abandoned the principle peculiar to Socialism, namely, opposition 
to the Christian Faith. 

THE MORE VIOLENT SECTION. COMMUNISM 
One section of Socialism has . . . degenerated into Co mmunis m. 
Communism teaches and pursues a twofold aim: Merciless class war- 
fare and complete abolition of private ownership; and this it does, not 
in secret and by hidden methods, but openly, frankly, and by every 
means, even the most violent. To obtain these ends. Communists 
shrink from nothing and fear nothing; and when they have attained 
power it is unbelievable, indeed it seems portentous, how cruel and 
inhuman they show themselves to be. . . . 
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MOKE MODERATE SECTION 

The Other section, which has retained the name of Socialism, is much 
less radical in its views. Not only does it condemn recourse to physical 
force; it even mitigates and moderates to some extent class warfare 
and the abolition of private property. It does not reject them entirely. 
It would seem as if Socialism were afraid of its own principles and of 
the conclusions drawn therefrom by the Communists, and in conse- 
quence were drifting towards the truth which Christian tradition has 
always held in respect; for it cannot be denied that its programs often 
strikingly approach the just demands of Christian social reformers. 


CATHOUC AND SOOAUST ARE CONTRADICTORY TERMS 
If, like all errors, Socialism contains a certain element of truth (and 
this the Sovereign Ponti^ have never denied), it is nevertheless 
founded upon a doctrine of human society peculiarly its own, which 
is opposed to true Christianity. “Religious Socialism," “Christian So- 
cialism" are expressions implying a contradidon in terms. No one can 
be at the same dme a sincere Catholic and a true Socialist. 


159. DECREE ON THE SURNAMES OF FAMILIES IN THE FORMER 
SOOTO TIROL, 1926 »» 


With the aeqmsition of the South Tirol after the World War, Italy also 
acquired a rmnority proldem, far the area was inhabited by a quarter-miSion 
Germans. At the time of transfer the natives had been assured that their 
language and culturd institutions would be respected, but the Fascists were 
determined to ‘'ma\e Italiani" of them. Among the decrees most objec- 
donable to the Tiroiete was one of January 10, 1926, which ordered the 
"restoraUon*' of the supposed Itdian forms of the native/ surnames. 


Artioub 1. 

The families of the province of Trento which bear an original Italian 
or Latin surname, translated into other languages or deformed by {ox- 

" Royal Decree-Law of January 10, 1926 (No. 17), in Italy, Gaggetta Uffieude del 
Fetno dluMa, Miniatry of Grace and Justice, Rome, January 15, 1926, No. 11. 
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eign orthography or by the addition of foreign suffixes will reassume 
. their original surnames in their original forms. 

Similarly restored to their Italian forms shall be surnames of 
' toponomical origin, derived from places, where these names have been 
translated into other languages or deformed by foreign orthography, 
and likewise titles of nobility translated or reduced to foreign forms. 

The restitution of the Italian forms will be announced by decree of 
the prefect of the province who will notify the parties concerned. . . . 

He who, after the announced restitution, continues to make use of 
the surname or title of nobility in its foreign form, is punishable bv a 
fine of from 500 to 5000 lire. 

Article 2. 

Besides the cases mentioned in the preceding article, foreign surnames' 
of foreign origin may be converted to Italian forms by decree of the 
prefect upon the request of the persons concerned. . . . 

Article 3. 

By Royal Decree the dispositions of Articles 1 and 2 may, in whole 
or in part, be extended to other provinces of the Kingdom. . . . 

160. PACT OF FRIENDSHIP AND SECURITY BETWEEN ALBANIA 
AND ITALY (TREATY OF TIRANA), NOVEMBER 27, 1926 « 


Prevented by President Wilson from getting a mandate over Albania at 
the Paris Peace Conference, Italy found other means of extending her in- 
fluence over her small neighbor across the Straits of Otranto, One of the 
first steps in the establishment of a protective relationship was the signing 
of the Treaty of Tirana on Noventiser 27, 1926. An accompanying letter, 
deposited with the League Secretariat, stated that Italy had the right to' 
intervene in Albanian affairs only when requested to do so by the Tirana 
Government. The treaty was revered with the League on February 8, 1927. 
It was renewed in 1930. 


Albania and Italy, with the object of strengthening the ties of mutual 
friendship and security, having regard to thdr geographical position, 
and in order to promote the consolidation of peace. 


^League dE Nadons, Treaty Series 1927, vol. LX, pp. 19-20. 
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Actuated by the desire to maintain the political, legal, and territorial 
status quo of Albania, within the scope of the treaties to which they 
both are Signatories and by the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
Have agreed to conclude the present pact of Friendship and Security,' 
And have for that purpose appointed as their Plenipotentiaries: 


Who having examined their full powers, found to be in good and 
due form, have agreed on the following provisions: 

AirncLB 1. 

Albania and Italy recognise that any disturbance threatening the 
political, legal and territorial status quo of Albania is contrary to their 
common political interests. 

Axticlb 2. 

In order to safeguard the above-mentioned interests, the High Con- 
tracting Parties undertake to afEord each other mutual support and 
cordial co-operadon; they also undertake not to conclude with other 
Powers any political or military agreements prejudicial to the interests 
of the other Party, including those defined {anche definiti) in the 
present Pact. 

Axticlb3. 

The High Contracting Pardes undertake to submit to special con- 
dliadon and arbitration procedure any questions which may give rise 
to dispute between them, and which it may not have been possible 
to setde by ordinary diplomatic procedure. The details of this procedure 
of pacific settlement shall form the subject of a special Convention to 
be concluded as soon as possible. 

Articlb 4. 

The present Pact shall remain in force for five years, and it may be 
denounced or renewed one year before its expiration. 

Akhcle 5. 

The present Pact shall be ratified and subsequently registered with 
the League of Nations. The rati fi cations shall be exchanged at Rome. 

Done at Tirana, November 27, 1926. 

(Signedf) H. Vrioni. 

PoMPEO Aloisi. 
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or implements of war from ‘the United States, or any of its possessions, 
shall be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than five 
years, or both, and the property, vessel, or vehicle containing the same 
shall be subject to the provisions of sections 1 to 8, inclusive, title 6, 
chapter 30, of the act approved June 15, 1917. (40 Stat. 223-225; U. S. C. 
title 22, secs. 238-245)” 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, aedng under and by virtue of 
the authority conferred on me by the said joint resolution of Congress, 
do hereby proclaim that a state of war unhappily exists between 
Ethiopia and the Kingdom of Italy; and I do hereby admonish all 
citizens of the United States or any of its possessions and all persons 
residing or being within the territory or jurisdiction of the United States 
or its possessions to abstain from every violation of the provisions of 
the joint resoludon above set forth, hereby made efFeedve and applicable 
to the export of arms, ammunidon, or implements of war from any 
place in the United States or its possessions to Ethiopia or to the King- 
dom of Italy, or to any Italian possession, or to any neutral port fiir 
transshipment to, or for the use of, Ethiopia or the Kingdom of Italy. 

And I do hereby declare and proclaim that the ardclcs listed bebw 
shall be considered arms, ammunidon, and implements of war for the 
purposes of section 1 of the said joint resolution of Congress; 

Category I 

(1) Rifles and carbines using ammunidon in excess of cal. 26.5^ and 
their barrels; 

(2) Machine guns, automadc rifles, and machine pistols of all calibers, 
and their barrels; 

(3) Guns, howitzers, and mortars of all calibers, their moundngs and 
barrels; 

(4) Ammunition for the arms enumerated under (1) and (2) above, 
M., high-power steel-jacketed ammunition in excess of cal. 25.5; filled 
and unfilled projectiles and propellants with a web thicknes s of .015 
inches or greater for the projectiles of the arms enumerated under (3) 
above; 

(5) Grenades, bombs, torpedoes, and mines, filled or unfilled, and 
apparatus for their use or discharge; 

(6) Tanks, military armored vehicles, and armored tr ains. 
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Category II 

Vessels of war of all kinds, including aircraft carriers and sub' 
marines. 

Category III 

(1) Aircraft, assembled or dismanded, both heavier and lighter than 
air, which are designed, adapted, and intended for aerial combat by 
the use of machine guns or of ardllery or for the carrying and dropping 
of bombs or which are equipped with, or which by reason of design or 
construcdon are prepared for, any of the appliances referred to in 
paragraph (2) bebw; 

(2) Aerial gun 'mounts and frames, bomb racks, torpedo carriers, 
and bomb or torpedo release mechanisms. 

Category IV 

Revolvers and automadc pistols of a weight in excess of 1 pound 6 
ounces (630 grams), using ammunition in excess of cal. 26.5, and am- 
munition therefor. 

Category V 

(1) Aircraft, assembled or dismanded, both heavier and lighter than 
air, other than those included in category IQ; 

(2) Propellers or air screws, fuselages, hulls, tail units, and under 
carriage units; 

(3) Aircraft engines. 

Category VI 

(1) Livens projectors and flame throwers; 

(2) Mustard gas, lewisite, ethyldichlorarsine, and methyldichlorar- 
sine. 

And I do hereby enjoin upon all officers of the United States, charged 
with the execution of the laws thereof, the utmost diligence in prevent- 
ing violations of the said joint resoludon, and this my proclamation 
issued thereunder, and in bringing to trial and punishment any offenders 
against the same. 

And I do hereby delegate to the Secretary of State the power of 
prescribing regulations for the enforcement of section 1 of the said 
joint resoludon of August 31, 1935, as made eflEecdve by this my proc- 
lamadon issued thereunder. 
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IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and caused 
the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

DONE at the city of Washington this fifth day of October, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and thirty-five, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America the one hundred and sixtieth. 

FkANKLiN D. Roosevelt 

By the President: 

Cordell Hull 

Secretary of State. 

b. A PROCLAMATION 

WHEREAS Section 6 of the Joint Resolution of Congress, approved 
August 31, 1935 (Public Resolution No. 67— 74th Congress), provides 
that 

“Whenever, during any war in which the United States is neutral, the 
President shall find that the maintenance of peace between the United 
States and foreign nations, or the protection of the lives of citizens of 
the United States, or the protection of the commercial interests of the 
United States and its citizens, or the security of the United States re- 
quires that the American citizens should refrain from traveling as 
passengers on the vessels of any belligerent nation, he shall so proclaim, 
and thereafter no citizen of the United States shall travel on any vessel 
of any belligerent nation except at his own risk, unless in accordance 
with such rules and regulations as the President shall prescribe: Pro- 
vided, however, That the provisions of this section shall not apply to a 
citizen traveling on the vessel of a belligerent whose voyage was begun 
in advance of the date of the President’s proclamation, and who had 
no opportunity to discontinue his voyage after that date: And provided 
further. That they shall not apply under ninety days after the date of 
the President’s proclamation to a citizen returning from a foreign 
coirntry to the United States or to any of its possessions. When, in the 
President’s judgment, the conditions which have caused him to issue 
his proclamation have ceased to exist, he shall revoke his proclamation 
and the provisions of this section shall thereupon cease to apply.” 

AND WHEREAS war now unhappily exists between Ethiopia and 
the Kingdom of Italy; and 

WHEREAS I find that the protection of the lives of citizens of the 
United States requires that American citizens should refrain from 
traveling as passengers on the vessels of either of the belligerent nations; 
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NOW, THEREFORE, I, FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, acting under and by virtue of 
the authority vested in me by the said Joint Resolution of Congress, do 
hereby admonish all citizens of the United States to abstain from 
traveling on any vessel of either of the belligerent nadons contrary to 
the provisions of the said Joint Resolution; and 

I do hereby give notice that any citizen of the United States who 
may travel on such a vessel, contrary to the provisions of the said Joint 
Resolution, will do so at his own risk. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and caused 
the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

DONE at the city of Washington this fifth day of October, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and thirty-five, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America the one hundred and sixtieth. 

Franxun D. Roosevelt 

By the President: 

Cordell Hull 

Secretary of State. 


162. THE DECXARATION OF ITALY AS AN AGGRESSOR BY THE 
LEAGUE COUNCIL, OCTOBER 7, 1935" 


On October 7, 1935, the League Council, except for Italy who was a 
party to the dispute, approved the report of a Committee of Six (Chile, 
Denmark, France, Great Britain, Portugtd, and Rumania) which declared 
that Italy had resorted to war (against Etfuopia) in disregard of her obliga- 
tions under the Covenant, Thus, far the first time in the history of the 
League of Nations, that body specifically designated the aggressor in an 
armed conflict. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL COMMITTEE, OCTOBER 7, 1935 

I 

1. At its meedng on October 5, the Council, after hearing the state- 
ments of the representadves of Italy and Ethiopia and taking cognizance 
of the grave facts laid before it, set up a Committee of the Council “to 

" League of Nadoni, Official Joumti, November 1935, pp. 1223-1226. 
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study the situation and report to the Council so as to enable it to take 
decisions with full knowledge of the matters involved.” 

2. In order to study this situation, brought about by events subse- 
quent to October 2, it was the Committee’s duty to specify these events 
and to determine their character in relation to the obligations of the 
Covenant. 

The Committee accordingly considered whether there had been a re- 
sort to war in disregard of Articles 12, 13, or 15 of the Covenant.^’ . . . 


in 

After an examination of the facts stated above, the Committee have 
come to the conclusion that the Italian Government has resorted to 
vrar in disregard of its covenants under Article 12 of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. 


THE PRESIDENT [Council President Ruiz Guinazd of Argen- 
dna].— 'In the name of die members of the Council, I am obliged to 
repeat the declaration which I made from the chair at the private meet- 
ing. It is as follows: 

The report of the Committee which is before the Council describes 
facts from official sources and draws attention to the provisions of the 
Covenant. 

To-day, October 7, five days after the opening of hostilities, the es- 
tablishment of the existence of a state of war, in relation to the obliga- 
tions of the Covenant, compels the members of the Council to face 
their responsibilities. This obligation does not in any way prejudice 
the rights of the pardes to make known their observadons subsequently 
at another meedng of the Council. However anxious the members of 
the Council may be courteously to take account of the convenience of 
one of their colleagues, they cannot allow that anxiety to take precedence 
over a primary duty. 

I take note of the protest made by the representadve of Italy, and, 
.in the name of the Council, I declare, as its President and as its man- 
datory^with, therefore, the unanimous consent of my colleagues other 
than the pardes— that the members of the Council vtdll be called upon 


" See Document No. 
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at to-day’s meeting to state their views as to the conclusions of the 
Council Committee, and that the Council will hear the representative 
of Italy, should he so desire, at another meedng. 

We will proceed by roll-call to the consultation of the members of 
the Council and of the two parties. 

I will begin by consulting the members of the Council other than 
the parties. 

The members of the Council other than the parties, consulted by 
roU-cdU, declared themselves in agreement with the conclusions of the 
report. 

THE PRESIDENT. — ^I will now consult the parties. 

BARON ALOISI [Italy].— While making every reservation as to 
the procedure which is now being followed, I state, for all useful pur- 
poses, that I do not approve the conclusion of the report. 

I also reserve my right to submit, at a later meeting, any observadons 
I may have to offer on the document before us. 

M. TECLE-HAWARIATE [Ethiopia].— I accept the report 

THE PRESIDENTr— I take note that fourteen members of the 
League of Nations represented on the Council consider that we are 
in presence of a war begun in disregard of the obligadons of Ardcle 12 
of the Covenant 

Accordingly, the report of the Council Committee and the minutes 
of the present meedng will be sent to all the members of the League of 
Nations. . . . 

The Council has now to assume its duty of co-ordination in regard 
to the measures to be taken. 

Ifi3. THE EFFECT OF SANCTIONS UPON ITALIAN TRADE, 1935-1936 « 


Under League auspices there was compiled an interesting table to Ulus~ 
trate in figures the effect of the sanctions upon Italian trade. These sanc- 
tions, imposed under Article 16 of the League Covenant, went into effect 
on November 18, 1935 (marked in Italy by the flying of flags), and were 
withdrawn on July 15, 1936. They did not apply to oil. 


League of Nadons, Document No. A. 81. 1935-36, VII, p. 17. 
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Table to Illusthatb the Effect of Sanctions upon Italian Trade, November 
DSS-Apbil 1936, as Compared with the Period November 1934-April 1935. 
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62 
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164. HOW THE SANCTIONS AGAINST ITALY WERE APPLIED « 


It um widely contended that the application of sanctions against Italy in 
1935-1936 was not a real test of the potent value of sanctions. This view 
was ably defended in an article by M. J. Bonn of the London School of 
Economies, formerly of Berlin University. 


The League’s policy was never complete. Not only were certain 
war materials, such as oil, left untouched, but shipping, the tourist trade 
and emigrants' remittances were not interfered with. The Italian atti- 
tude was simple and clear. “We shall stand all sanctions which do not 
seriously hamper us; if they do more than inconvenience us, we shall 
fight.” The League had the choice either of accepting this challenge 
and imposing such sanctions as would make war hopeless for Italy; or 
of acknowledging that the independence of Abyssinia was not worth 
a world war. Quite possibly such a war would nevet have come; but 
this cannot be known for certain. It cannot be said that sanctions failed. 
For pressure which has not been exercised cannot be said to have 
failed. Nor is it proven that the exercise of pressure must have led to 

M. J. Bonn, "How Saoctioiu Failed," in Foreign A§eirt, January 1937, pp. 359-361. 
Reprinted by perminion o£ the Council o£ Foreign Relatbnt. 
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war, nor that it must under all circumstances lead to war. If a realistic 
and rational policy was expected from the Italian Government, war 
against the League would scarcely have been the appropriate method 
for winning the war in Abyssinia. If, on the other hand, its policy was 
due to irrational motives, . . . overwhelming military pressure should 
have been in evidence from the beginning. 

To brand Italy as the aggressor at a meeting of the League for hav- 
ing broken a solemn Covenant, and to implore this moral offender at 
the same time to remain within the League, whose statutes he had 
violated deliberately, was so incongruous that moral failure was in- 
evitable even if material failure had not taken place. There might be 
reasons for maintaining diplomatic relations with Italy — they exist with 
non-members of the League, regardless of the moral principle which 
their governments represent. But to let Imly remain a member of the 
League Council, entided to all its privileges, while at the same time 
breaking its fundamental law, was a mockery which Italy could not 
but look upon as an encouragement to go to the limit. 

Sanctions inconvenienced Italy considerably; her imports of essential 
foodstuffs and raw materials declined from $48,500,000 for the period 
from December 1934 to March 1935 to $26,000,000 for the corresponding 
period of the next year. However, their pressure might have increased 
in severity. The exhaustion of the gold supply and the foreign ex- 
change obtainable by the disposal of foreign securides might have 
brought about real scarcity. But in the meantime stocks on hand, the 
praedee of economies, the development of subsdtutes, and the purchase 
of goods with gold, foreign securides, emigrants’ remittances and 
tourists’ disbursements kept the country going without too severe a 
strain. The fear of increasing pressure nevertheless existed; . . . 

With the improvement in world trade, the total volume of trade of 
some countries did not suffer much as a result of the imposition of 
sanctions. Exports from the United Kingdom to all countries except 
Italy rose from $118,000,000 in December 1935 to $124,000,000 in March 
1936; exports to Italy declined from around $3,000,000 before the em- 
bargo to a paltry hundred thousand; thus the loss in Italian markets 
was made good elsewhere. Other countries, however, were less for- 
tunate. Italian imports from France fell from $1,700,000 in March 
1935 to $350,000 in March 1936; France’s other exports declined in the 
same period from $50,000,000 to $49,000,000. Rumania’s total monthly 
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trade, March 1935 to March 1936, declined from $5,200,000 to $4,800,000, 
and her trade with Italy from $830,000 to $219,000.*° 

Arrangements were devised for the mutual support of states, in ac- 
cordance with which damages resulting from the application of the 
most favored nadon clause, from scarcity due to the absence of Italian 
goods or to the loss of Italian markets, were to be offset by pardcular 
concessions from other sancdonist countries. The proposal for creadng 
a mutual support fund was not accepted. But measures were taken for 
the shifdng of some goods and for the grandng of some compensation 
quota. As an unequal incidence of losses was inevitable, a certain 
amount of recrimination between various nadons followed. This may 
account for the decline of pressure which the March stadsdcs seem to 
reveal. 

Evidendy it was very difficult for League members to have a uni- 
form economic policy against a recalcitrant state, while their normal 
economic relations with each other were antagonisdc. Collecdve se- 
curity in the polidcal field cannot be achieved when aggressive anarchy 
prevails in economic affairs. 

Dissatisfaction was naturally expressed by interested groups which 
lost trade. Hitherto, foreign wars had offered excellent opportunities 
for making good profits; sanctions not only prevented such profits, but 
were bound to inflict losses on certain industries. Some of these losses 
may have been imaginary; it was easy enough to sell goods to the 
Italian Government; it might not have been quite so easy to collect 
for them. Sanctions made safe such trade as remained, by restricting 
its sunount and by putting it on a cash basis. Unfortunately the sanc- 
tionist governments refused to pay compensation for loss of trade to 
their nationals; and indeed the settling of claims of that nature would 
have been anything but easy. But there is no reason why the burden 
of economic warffire should be borne by a particular group of people — 
why, for example, British coal'nwners should sufier loss while British 
oil interests make profits. Had the principle been accepted from the 
beginning that the nation— not certain groups^-should bear the cost 
of economic warfare, opposition would have been reduced considerably. 
Moreover, the aggressor should have been told that he would be ex- 
pected to make good the damage he had done to trade.- The payment 

*° German export! to Italy roK from a minimum of $3,300,000 (February 1935) to 
fS,000,000 (December 1935); Aey declined by March 1936 to about $3,600,000. The 
minimum of the United Sutec (December 1935) waa not qmte $3,000,000; it roie to 
$4,700,000 (December 1935) and remained above $4,000,000 in Febni^ and March 
after declining to $3,2OO,OO0 in January, Auitria's- minimum wai $636,000 (January 
1935), and bs maximum wai $1,700,000 (Match 1936). 
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of a war indemnity is frequently an immoral imposition; too often the 
victor constitutes himself into a kind of court and assesses damages to 
himself. But the members of the League, the rules of which had been 
broken by an aggressor who was a fellow member, would have been 
entitled to claim compensation. 

Though sanctions were not as efficient as they might have been made, 
they were the only weapon the League held against Italy. To let it 
slip before the conclusion of peace between the League and the nation 
which had violated its Covenant was evident proof of the fact that 
those in posidons of responsibility either did not know how to handle 
the economic weapon, or did not dare to use it properly, or both. 


165. ASSUMPTION OF THE IMPERIAL TITLE BY THE KING OF ITALY, 

MAY 9, 1936 « 


King Victor Emmanuel III of Italy assumed the title Emperor of Ethiopia . 
on May 9, 1936, four days after Italian troops entered Addis Ababa, the 
capital from which Emperor Haile Selassie had recently fled. 


Victor EmmanuA III, by the Grace of God and by tht Will of the 
Nation, King of Italy. 

In consideradon of Ardcle 5 of the Fundamental Statute of the King- 
dom; in consideration of Ardcle 3, No. 2, of the law of January 31, 1926, 
in the fourth year of Fascism, No. 100; in consideradon of the law of 
December 9, 1928, in the seventh year of Fascism, No. ^3; having 
recognized the urgency and absolute necessity of passing this provi- 
sion; the Grand Council of Fascism having considered it; the Council 
of Ministers having heard it; on proposal of the Head of the Govern- 
ment, the Prime Minister Secretary of State; 

We have decreed and we now dwree: 

AancLB I. 

The territory and peoples which belong to the Empire of Ethiopia 
are hereby placed under the full and complete sovereignty of the King- 
dom of Italy. 

The title of Emperor of Ethiopia is assumed for himself and for his 
successoi^s by the King of Italy. 

Royal DecKe-I.aw of May 9, 1936 (No. 754), in Gasautta XJffieUle del Regno 
d’liidia, Ministry of Grace and Justice, Rome, May 9. 1936, No. 108. 
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Article II. 

Ethiopia is ruled and represented by a Governor-General who has 
the tide of Viceroy and on whom are dependent also the Governors of 
Eritrea and Somaliland. 

All the civil and military authorities of the territory placed under 
his jurisdiction are dependent upon the Governor-General, Viceroy of 
Ethiopia. 

The Governor-General, Viceroy of Ethiopia, is nominated by Royal 
Decree on proposal of the Head of the Government, the Prime Minister 
Secretary of State, and the Minister Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

Article III. 

Regulations for Ethiopia will be provided by Royal Decree, to be 
issued on the proposal of the Head of the Government, the Prime 
Minister Secretary of State, and the Minister Secretary of State h>r 
the Colonies. 

Article IV. 

The present Decree, which becomes efieedve on the day of its date, 
win be presented to Parliament for conversion into law. TTie Head of 
the Government, Prime Minister Secretary of State, on his proposal, is 
authorized to present the draft law. 

We order the present Decree stamped with the seal of the State and 
inserted in the official collection of laws and decrees of the Kingdom 
of Italy,*^ making its observation and enforcement obligatory. 

Done at Rome, 9th May 1936— Year XIV. 

Victor Emmanuel. 

Mussolini. 

166. THE ADVOCACY OF "RACISM” BY A GROUP 
OF ITALIAN PROFESSORS, JULY 14, 1938 « 


On July 14, 1938, a group of Italian university professors published in 
the Giornale d’ltalia a report, prepared for the Ministry of Popidar Culture, 
which outlined the "scientific base/’ for an "Aryan" racial policy in Ittdy. 
The ten propositions of this report, summarized below, became the platform 
on which an Italian antiSemidc campaign was built. The number of Jews 

"Hu CDllection is called Raecdta UffieUite deUe Leggi e dd Deereti dd Regno 
d'lu^, Rome, Provveditorato Generale dello Stato Libreria, annual. — Ed, 

The "New Yor^ Tifnes, July 15, 1938. Reprinted by permissions 
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in Italy was flaced by the authorities at seventy thousand. Prior to 1938 
Premier Mussolini had dismayed no signs of anti-Semitism. 


The anonymous university professors' report consists of ten proposi- 
tions given here in abstraa: 

First, human races are a reality that cannot be overlooked. To say 
that human races exist is not the same as saying that there are inferior 
and superior human races, but only that there are different human 
races. 

Second, not only do major systematic groups exist, which are com-, 
monly called races and arc individualized by only a few common 
characteristics, but there are also minor systematic groups, such as 
Nordics, Mediterraneans, Binaries, etc., individualized by a greater 
number of common characteristics. These groups, from a biological 
point of view, represent the true races whose existence is an evident 
reality. 

Third, the conception of race is purely biological and is based on 
considerations other than those of peoples and nations, which are 
founded on historical, linguistic and religious considerations. At the 
basis, however, of the differences between various peoples and various 
nations stand differences of race. The various peoples have been made 
up in very ancient times of various proportions of different races, 
whether one race has complete mastery over others or whether all races 
have fused harmoniously together or whether various races co-exist un- 
assimilated. 

Fourth, the present Italian population in its majbrity is of Aryan 
origin and its civilization is Axyan. This population with Aryan civ- 
ilization has lived on the Italian Peninsula ibr several thousand years 
and very litde is left of the pre-Aryan peoples’ civilization. 

Fifth, it is a legend that large masses of people settled in Italy in 
historical times. Since the Lombard invasion, no influx has occurred 
capable of influencing the racial make-up of the Italian nation. The 
overwhelming majority of the 44,000,000 Italians of today, therefore, 
have descended from families that have lived in Italy for at least a 
thousand years. 

Sixth, a pure Italian race now exists. This statement is based, not 
on confusion between the biological conception of race and the his- 
torical and linguistic conception of peoples and nations, but on the 
pure kinship of blood that unites Italians of today with the genera- 
tions that for thousands of years have inhabited Italy. 
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Seventh, it is time the Italians frankly adopted a racial policy. All 
thar Fascism has done in Italy has a racial fonndation. In Premier 
Benito Mussolini’s speeches there have been frequent references to 
conceptions of race. 

The question of racialism must be treated in Italy from a purely 
biologic^ point of view without philosophical or religious intentions. 
The Italian racial conception must be essentially Italian and Aryan 
Nortlic in trend. This does not mean that German racial theories 
should be introduced in Italy as they are or that an Italian is the same 
as a Scandinavian. 

It is merely intended to point out to Italians a physical and, above 
all, a psychological model of the human race, which, owing to its purely 
European characteristics, is clearly difiEerentiated from all non-European 
races, and which means to elevate the Italian to an ideal of superior 
consciousness of himself and of greater responsibility. 

Eighth, it is necessary to draw a clear distinction between European 
Mediterraneans (Occidentals) on the one side and Orientals and Afri- 
cans on the other. Those theories are dangerous which uphold the 
African origin of some European peoples and include in a common 
Mediterranean race also the Semitic and Hamitic populations, estab- 
lishing absolutely inadmissibile ideological relations and sympathies. 

Ninth, Jews do not belong to the Italian race. Nothing generally has 
remained of the Semites who landed on Italian soil in the course of 
the centuries. Even the Arab occupation of Sicily left nothing except 
the memory of some names, and, in any case, the process of assimilation 
has always be^n'very rapid in Italy. 

Jews represent only the part of the population that has never been 
assimilated in Italy because it is made up of non-European racial ele- 
ments differing absolutely from the racial elements that have given 
origin to Italians. 

Tenth, the physical and psychological characteristics of Italians must 
not be altered in any way. Union between different races is admissible 
only within the ambit of European races, and in this case one cannot 
talk of hybridism in the true sense of the term, seeing that these races 
belong to a common stock and differ only in certain characteristics, 
while they are similar in many others. • 

An Italian’s purely European character is altered by the. admixture 
of blood of any extra-European race that carries with it a civilization 
different from the many-thousand-year-old civilization of Aryans. 



CHAPTER 8 

SPAIN 


167. THE "RULE OF THE MASSES" IN SPAINS 

N. 


The fallowing thoughtful eoniribution on the "historical invertebration" 
of Spain was written by Josi Ortega y Gasset, Madrid-bom scion of a 
newspaper-owning family. Ortega studied in Germany, became a magassine 
editor and a professor of philosophy at Madrid University, and was elected 
a deputy to the first Republican Cortes. Siel( at heart over the events of the 
Spanish Civil War, he went to France to live. 


RULE OF THE MASSES 

A mtion is a human mass which is organized and given structure 
by a minority of chosen individuals. Whatever our political creed, we 
must recognize this truth. It belongs to a stratum of historical reality 
much deeper than that concerned merely with political problems. The 
legal form which a nation may adopt can be as democratic or even as 
communistic as you choose; but its living and extra-legal constitution 
will always consist in the dynamic influence of a minority acting on 
a mass. 

This is a natural law, and as important in the biology of social bodies 
as is the law of densities in physics. When solid bodies of differing 
density are thrown into a liquid, they stay suspended at a height which 
corresponds to their densities. In the same way, the members of every 
human group act according to the differing vital densities they possess. 
You can see it in the simplest form of society— a conversation. When 
six men come together, they fall into two parts, one of which leads the 
conversation while the other follows. When this does not happen, it 
is because the second group resists being led by the first, and conversa- 
tion is thereupon rendered impossible. In a nation, when the mass re- 
fuses to be a mass— that is to say, when it refuses to follow the directing 

t ^ J. Ortega y Gaiset, Invertebrate Spain, W. W. Norton (c Company, Ihc., New York, 
1937, pp. 62-68, 86-87. Reprinted 1^ permiaaion of the publiiheri. 
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minority— the nation goes to pieces, society is dismembered, and social 
chaos results. The people as a people are disarticulated and become 
invertebrate. 

In Spain we are now living in the midst of an extreme case of this 
historical invertebration. 


Every page of this rapid survey is intended to correct that myopia 
which sees social and historical phenomena as political phenomena, and 
the ailments of a nadonal body as political disorders. It is true that the 
political m an if estations form the show window, the outside skin of the 
social organism, and as such are the first to meet the eye. And it is also 
true that there are certain national ailments which are mere political 
disturbances— eruptions or motions of the social skin. But when the 
only rbing that is sick in a country is its political life, then the illness 
is not really serious. The social body will sooner or later recover from 
such pa^ng ailment. 

In Spain, unfortunately, this situation is reversed. The illness is not 
confined to the country’s political life. It is society itself which is sick. 
It is the head and the heart of almost every Spaniard which is ailing. 

And what is this illness? There is much talk of “public immorality,” 
or lack of justice in the courts, graft among officials, systematic stealing 
in businesses which have to do with the government. Press and Parlia- 
ment call the attention of citizens to these crimes as the cause of our 
progressive decomposition. I do not doubt that we are suffering from^ 
a severe case of public immorality, but at the same time I think that a 
people which had nothing worse could survive and might even flourish. 


Unfortunately, Spain’s illness is a much graver thing than mere public 
immorality. It is worse to be an Ulness than merely to have one. That 
a society sufiers from immorality is bad, but that a society is not a society 
is much worse. This is our condition. Our Spanish society is disinte- 
grating because the force that made it a society is infected at the root. 

The first of all social acts is the organization of a human mass into 
those who lead and those who are led. This supposes in some a certain 
capacity to lead; in others, a certain ability to let themselves be led. 
Without a minority to act on a collective mass, and a mass which knows 
how to accept the influence of the minority, there is no society, or there 
will very shortly be none. 
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In Spain today we have given ourselves over to the rule of the masses. 
People who are politically nearsighted do not believe this, because they 
see no street riots and no assaults on the banks and ministries. But 
street revolutions of that kind are merely the political mask worn by 
the proletariat. 

I am talking about a much more fundamental kind of rule than a 
mere disturbance in a public square. It is more profound, more widely 
diffused, more omnipresent; it bebn^ not to one class but to all of 
them, and especially to the masses in those groups which have the 
greatest potentiality of power — the middle and the upper class. 

I referred above to the strange phenomenon that, even among the 
parties of the extreme Right, it is not the leaders who lead the masses, 
but the masses who force their leaders to adopt this attitude or that. 
During the Great War the young Maurists refused to accept the inter- 
national policy that Maura proposed, and tried to force on their chief 
the kind that rattled around in their empty and inconsequential heads. 
The same thing happened with the Carlists, who put their leader out 
and forced him to seek refuge in a place of safety. Defense Juntas are 
just another example of this state of moral perversion in which the 
masses turn against the select minority. In the mess halls and the guard 
rooms men believe, in good faith— and this good faith is the clearest 
evidence of the gravity of the disease— that they know more about 
politics than is known by men who have spent many years in the 
study and practice of public affairs. 

This spiritual insubordination shows itself more clearly as we move 
away from the zone of politics. The public which goes to spectacles 
and to concerts thinks itself superior to dramatist, composer, and critic 
alike, and delights in upsetting them. Our public is moved by the sus- 
picion that anyone who pretends to know about anything would best 
be removed. The same thing happens among the aristocracy. It is not 
the ladies best dowered with wit and elegance whose tastes and manners 
inspire the rest, but the most bourgeois, dull and dowdy who crush 
their betters under the weight of their stupidity. Wherever you choose 
to look you see the depressing spectacle of the worst— who form the 
majority — arising feverishly against the best. 

Spain drags itself along invertebrate, not only in its political life, but — 
and this goes deeper and is more fundamental— in its own social living 
together. None of the mechanisms which integrate the machinery of 
public life can function this way. One institution breaks down today, 
another tomorrow, until complete historic collapse will overtake us. 
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Then there will be no way out. As long as the mass denies its own 
biological mission — ^which is to follow the best of our people — ^it will 
neither listen to nor accept their opinions, and only the opinions of the 
mass itself, which are inchoate, erroneous, and childish, will triumph. 

When the mass of the nation degenerates to that point, reasoning 
and prediction are useless. It is sick, and its illness makes it imper- 
vious to all reason. It does not want to listen, it does not want to be 
influenced. The more you try to teach it, the more completely will its 
ears be sealed against you, and the greater will be the violence with 
which it will trample on those who try to preach to it. And it will not 
be cured until it suffers in its own flesh the results of its straying. This 
is what has always happened. 

Periods of decadence are those in which the directing minority of 
a people— their aristocracy — ^have lost the very qualities of excellence 
which raised them to the rank of leaders. Against this corrupt and 
ineffective aristocracy the masses rebel, and justly. But then they begin 
to argue from the particular to the general, and try to make of their 
rebellion a rule of life. Instead of replacing the decadent aristocracy 
with another group of leaders who are more virtuous they try to do 
away with the whole aristocratic pattern. They come to believe that 
social existence is possible without a directing minority; even worse, 
they construct political and historical theories which offer as the ideal 
a society devoid of leaders. As such a thing is impossible, the nation 
goes faster and faster along its trajectory of decadence. Things get 
worse every day. The masses in the different social groups — the bour- 
geois one day, the military Another, the proletariat the third— try one 
panacea and then another to bring about good government. Finally 
their own failure, brought about by their own experiments, makes 
them suspect, with all the force of a discovery, that matters are more 
complicated -than they seem, and consequently that they are not the 
ones who are called upon to handle them. 

Along with political failure they sufler the results of disorganization 
in their own private lives. Public security is endwgered; private econ- 
omy is weakened; everything becomes anguished and desperate; there 
is nowhere to turn for aid. 


There are peoples who stay forever in the village stage of evolution. 
They may occupy enormous areas, but their spirit is always that of 
the rustic. , . 
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That our race has never been able to rise above its ruralism is the 
curse of Spain. But that, not having done so, we should, dazzled by 
the possession of a few pseudo-modern cities, pretend to be a normal 
nation, is much worse. Every profound reform of our collective organ- 
ism must start with the re^zadon that we are a “fellah” people, a 
mass of country humanity, and that, in attcmpdng any reorganization, 
we must turn our attention to problems of the land. 

The great misfortune of Spanish history has been the lack of emi- 
nent minorities and the imdisturbed predominance of the masses. From 
now on a new imperadve must govern our spirits and order our wills 
— the imperadve of selecdon. 

There is no other means of racial purificadon and improvement 
than this eternal instrument — a will which operates selectively. With 
it as a chisel, we must create a new type of Spaniard. 

168. CATALONIAN PETITION FOR AUTONOMY, NOVEMBER 25, 1918 

(Extracts) * 


Though modern Spain appeared as a united country on the map after 
1492, its people had little unity of language, thought, or traditions. The 
obstructive geography of the country and centuries of frontier existence oc- 
casioned by the wars against the Moors, gave rise to a strong provincialism 
that manifested itself, from time to time, in troublesome separatist move- 
ments. The widespread propaganda on the subject of self-determination 
during the World War encouraged particularly the Catdonians, especially in 
the industrial province of Barcelona, to hope at least for autonomy. In No- 
vember 1918 a group of Catalonian parliamentary delegates presented the 
ftdlowing petition to the Spanish Premier. 


Your Excellency. 

When a problem is of vital importance for a people, when it is not 
merely a question of pardes or classes but the expression of necessides 
deep-rooted in the nadonal soul, it appears repeatedly throughout his- 
torical epochs and bursts forth afresh i^ during a period of decadence 
and prostration, it may have been momentarily douded in the coUec- 
dve conscience. 


‘ From Catalonia, Petieil i'Autoaomia presentada el Govern d'Espanya pv la Mm- 
eonumitat de Caudunya, Gener, Barcelona, 1919, pp. 7-8, 12-17, 21-22; text in Engliih. 
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Such is our problem, Your Excellency, not an artificial creation of 
literary men and politicians, the effect of a passing exaltation nor of 
ephimerous (sic) currents that appear and again disappear in the course 
of time— as ^s often been said— but an expression of the most fervent 
and unanimous will of Catalonia, the deep, firm, but clear, voice of 
Catalonia's Spirit which, dating far back in History, grows to a roar 
as the liberties of this noble country are gradually being restricted or 
suppressed. 


FUNDAMENTAL PEINCIPLES 
FIRST. THE TERRITORY OF CATALONIA 

A) Its constitution. 

The Territory of Catalonia shall be understood to consist of what 
is now the provinces of Barcelona, Gerona, Ldrida y Tarragona. 

B) The possibility of increase. 

There may be added to the Territory of Catalonia wholly or in part 
other Spanish provinces under the following conditions: 

a) That the petition Be made, at least, by two-thirds of the Munici- 
pal Councils of the Territory in question and that it be approved by 
means of a referendum of the dectors of such territory. 

b) That it be approved by the Regional Parliament of Catabnia. 
e) That the territories in question are not separated from those of 

Catalonia by others which form no part of Catabnia. 
d) The agreement of aggregatbn may be simpb or conditional. 

SECOND, THE REGIONAL GOVERNMENT OF CATALONIA 

A) Its organization. 

The Regbnal Govermnent of Catabnia shall consist of the following 
elements: 

a) A Parliament consisting of two Chambers : one elected by universal 
direct suffrage and the other by the vote of the Councillors of all the 
Municipal Councils. 

b) An Executive responsible to the said Parliament. 

B) Its faculties. 

The Regbnal Government consisting of the aforesaid elements shall 
enjoy full sovereignty regardmg the home affairs of Catalonia widi the 
folbwmg exceptbns respecting which the sovereignty of the State shall 
subsist in all its entirety and without any limitation whatsoever. 
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0 ) The international relations and the diplomatic and consular repre- 
sentation. 

b) The Army, Navy and fortifications of the Coast and Frontiers 
and all matters referring to the national defence. 

e) The condldons attaching to Spanish nationality and the exercise 
of individual rights established under the first title of the Constitution. 

d) The ruling Customs tariffs, dues and treaties of Commerce. 

e) The flag of merchant ships and all rights and benefits that the 
Spanish flag may grant. 

/) Railways and canals of general interest. 

g) Penal and Mercantile Legislation in which is included the regu- 
lations regarding industrial and intellectual property. 

h) Weights and measures, the monetary system and the conditions 
for issue of paper money. 

1 ) The regulation of the postal and telegrafic (sic) service. 

y) The efficacy of public documents, sentences and official communi- 
cations. 

Jl") Social legislation. 

The regulation and concession of hydraulic exploitations is reserved 
to the Central Power in the following cases: 

a) If the waters in any part of their course do not pass through Cata- 
lan territory and 

b) If the object of the exploitation is to transport power out of the 
Catalan territory. 

All the property of the State included in the articles 339 and 340 of 
the Civil Code, situated in Catalonia and not affecting the services 
reserved to the Central Power, shall be transferred to Regional Authori- 
ties as shall also the State’s Rights arising from acts of sovereignty 
exercised in the territory of Catabnia which have no reference to the 
functions and matters reserved to the Central Power. 

All documents relating to the services and funcuons reserved to the 
Central Power shall be delivered up. 

So bng as the Regional Parliament does not legislate about those 
matters submitted to its sovereignty the laws that now apply to such 
matters will continue to be valid in Catabnia only with the modifica- 
tion that the Authorities and Tribunals of Catalonia will administer 
such laws in place of the Authorities and Tribunals of the State. 

With the same exceptbn all the reguladons dictated by the Govern- 
ment of the State will be valid in the Territory of Catabnia so bng as 
they be not modified or substituted by the Regbnal Government. 
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C) The guarantees. 

Regarding all the matters not reserved to the Central Power, the 
Sovereignty of the Regional Parliament and Executive shall have no 
other litnits than those expressly stated in the Statutes of Constitution. 
To settle conflicts that may arise between the Authorities and Govern- 
ment of the State and those of the Regional Power a joint tribunal shall 
be appointed which beside the faculty of deciding questions of juris- 
diction shall declare as to the nullity and ineflicacy of any legislative 
or Government measure whether coming from the State or Regional 
Power which may invade the sphere assigned respectively to the 
Sovereignty of one or the other. 

THIRD. FINANCIAL MEANS 

The preparation and execution of the estimate of income shall apper- 
tain exclusively to the Regional Power in so far as this may refer to 
the autonomous Government of Catalonia. . . . 

The product of such taxes as are based on the faculties reserved to 
the Central Power shall also appertain to the State. 

In case the incomes appertaining to the State should prove ingufBcipn t- 
for the expenses of such services, Catalonia will contribute in due pro- 
portion to the payment of the deficit in the same way as the State 
proceeds to liquidate the same. So that there may never be any con- 
fusion between the two Treasuries for the purposes of the foregoing 
paragraph an absolute separation of the expenses and receipts of a 
general character and those particular to the regions shall be established 
in the general State Budget showing those that are employed for the 
purpose of those services that in Catalonia are reserved for the Regional 
Audiorities. 


In presenting these fundamental principles the Council declares that 
it is not its intention to draw up a draft of a Law of Autonomy, the 
honour of such an initiative appertaining to the Government. Only 
the general outlines have been fetched which it considers should form 
the basis of the future Constitution to be granted to the Catalan people. 

In this solemn moment of Universal History, [with] the triumph 
throughout the world of the collective right of peoples to dispose fredy 
of themselves and to be governed by institutions which have received 
their assent, the Catalans address the Spanish Government and people 
to declare their will to rule the life of Catalonia aufonomically. If the 
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Government listens to our petition and succeeds [in] dealing justly 
therewith, we are sure that ... the fraternal unity binding together 
the peoples of the peninsula and the nations of the whole world will 
be strengthened and more enduring. 

God Save Your Excellency. 

Barcelona, 25th November, 1918 . — The President of the Permanent 
Council of the "Mancomunidad" of Catalonia. J. Puig I Cadafalch. — 
The Councdlors {sic), Joan ValleS I Fujal»— Agusti Riera— Josep UUed 
— ^Josep Mestres — ^Josep M. a Espana— Ansqlm Guasch— Marti Inglis — 
Fransesc Bartrina — ^Juan Pich I Pon — ^Miguel Junyent— August Pi I 
Sunyer — Salvador Albert— Josep Zulueta— Juli Fournieiv— Josep Matheu 
— ^Francesc Cambd— Joan Ventosa I Calvell— Felip Rod&— Narcis 
Batlle. 


169. THE BACKGROUND OF DICTATORSHIP* 


On September 13, 1923, Captain-General Miguel Prime de Rivera, mili- 
tary governor of Barcelona, executed a coup d’6tat, suspended the constitu- 
tion of 1876, and set himself up as military dictator of Spain, assisted by a 
directorate contdning, besides himself, eight generals and an admiral. The 
factors underlying this estabUshment of a dictatorship were varied and com- 
plex, so that it has seemed worth while to quote here from two interesting — 
and differing — explanations of the event. The first was written by Sir 
George Young, a former British diplomat, the other by Fran\ A. Manuel, an 
American of leftist sympathies. 


A. 

... At first sight, the Spanish Monarchy emerged from [the World 
War] greatly strengthened by the success of the King in maintaining 
a profitable neutrality and in restoring Spain to her pride of place 
among the Powers. But, none the less, die Great War had nearly 
everywhere in Europe, and as much as anywhere in Spain, created a 
proletarian pressure for reconstruction beyond the power of any par- 
liamentary party system, least of all that of Spain. This pressure for 

* A. From G. Young, The New Spaiii, Methuen Sc Company, Ltd., London, 1933. 
pp. 78-S3. Keprinted by permisrion of the author and publuhen. B. Ptom F. A. Manuel, 
The Mides of Modem Span, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1938, 
pp. 38-47. Reprinted by permiuion of the publiihert. 
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both radical and regional reconstruction soon became a menace of social 
revolution, and the only means of preventing it seemed to be a con- 
tinuance of repression and a commencement of reconstruction by the 
Crown and by the Cuerpos Armados.* 

Maritime, as SO often happens, the course of national history left 
this main chaiuiel, though the Cuerpos Armados were still the main 
current. The loss of the Empire overseas fin 18981 had led to a nat ional 
renascenceVand that again to a revival of imperialism. And the obvious, 
mdee d the only, object of such imperialism wa s Morocco. The British 
for their own purposes had reserved extensive rtglits for Spain in 
Morocco, that were imperilled by the steady expansion of the French 
African Empire. Moreover, Morocco was a geographic and economic 
hinterland of Spain, a strategic outpost and a dcpendancy that could 
be militarily administered. It offered congenial employment for officers 
from Cuba or the Philippines and Conquistadorial enterprises for Big 
Business. Wealthy public men like Count Romanones, and clerical 
capitalists like the Jesuits, were soon involved in the interests that called 
for a conquest of Western Morocco. But though public opinion could 
be more easily propaganded for a crusade against the ancient foe, the 
Moors, than against Germans or Americans, it remained tolerant of 
the Morocco campaign only in so far as it did not cost much in men 
or money. The Cortes, willing to have the Army occupied out of Spain, 
but well aware of its deficiencies, had established a compact with the 
military authorities in Morocco which allowed them a free hand pro- 
vided they did not risk serious operations. But this defensive-offiensive' 
did not suit the officers left in Spain, who saw in unoccupied Spanish 
Morocco profitable employment and easy promotion in the conquest 
of the Berbers and Riffi. 

We are not concerned with the Spanish conquest of Morocco that 
had begun in 1912, or with the conduct of the Morocco campaign except 
in its consequences for the Crown and Constitution of Spain. They 
were crucial. The King favoured active prosecution, as the campaign 
was compromising the credit of Spain in more ways than one. When 
incompetent organization and incapable officers caused distress and 
presaged disaster, so far from dis-assodadng himself from the enterprise 
he tried personally to meet the deficiencies. At heavy cost to his private 

*Of thii phniM, Young layi (p. 37): “It if under some such designation . . . that 
Spaniards diemselves refer to the Re^lar Forces, the Qnl Guard and Carabineers which' 
ate oonstabulan, and the new Republican Ouardias de Asalto and Municipal Poli« which 
are dvil.”'— Sd, 
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purse the King and Queen supplied sun helmets, clothing and medical 
comforts. It was well-meant, but it was a mistake. For political inter- 
ests jealous of his position succeeded in preventing the publicity his 
patriotism deserved, while the generous gesture associated him with 
a political system that was imposing useless sacrifices on his subjects and 
unnecessary sufferings on his soldiers. At last the mounting cost (700 
million pesetas a year) and growing criticism convinced the King that 
the campaign must be pressed to a conclusion. So, foibwing his pro- 
cedure of direct communicatbn with military commanders, he entered 
into personal and private correspondence with both Generals, Beren- 
guer and Silvestre, respectively commanding at Tetuan and Melilla. 
After this and possibly on account of this, major operations were under- 
taken on both the Western and Eastern fronts. The former were not 
unsuccessful; but the latter ended in the disaster of Anual, the death 
of Silvestre and of 10,000 Spaniards, and the destruction of the whole 
force (1921). This massacre of young conscripts by a savage and secular 
enemy within sight of Spain made a far deeper impression than being 
manoeuvered in 1898 out of remote cobnies by a first-class Power of 
far superior resources. There folbwed mutinies at the Malaga base 
when reinforcements were ordered to embark, and tnoHns in Catalonia 
when recruits and reserves were called up. Spain demanded a scape- 
goat and Albnso was the goat. 

Thus began the question of “responsibilities” which did more than 
anything else to undermine the Monarchy. The Radical and Socialist 
parties and Press clamoured for an enquiry that was expected to ex- 
pose the King; the Conservative and Liberal politicians called for one 
that should inculpate the military commanders. The military, finding 
that a white-washing enquiry by General Picasso was insufficient as a 
lightning conductor, put in action the Supreme Military Council of 
Justice who dismissed General Berenguer. He was immediately given 
a Court appointment by the King; a solatium that may or may not 
have been a silencer. The Cortes thereupon set up a parliamentary 
Commissbn of Enquiry (July 1922). All of which led to nothing 
definite, but kept alive an agitation that was rapidly becoming anti- 
monarchical. 

In this situation the King’s support of a dictatorship has been at- 
tributed to his anxiety to avoid an exposure of his responsibility for 
Anual. This personal advantage may have influenced him, but there 
were also powerful inducements of public interest. For the general 
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coadition of afEairs was such that Lenin and his followers seemed for 
once to be justified in anticipating that a European State was about to 
follow the Russian example. The general elections of 1919 and 1920 had 
been as much "made” and meaningless as ever. The assassination of the 
Conservative Premier, Dato (March 1921), gave a red danger signal 
against further drifting. The successful resistance of Clericalism to a 
measure of religious toleration was retaliated by the murder of a Car- 
dinal, The persistant refusal of social reform had created a class con- 
flict that was exploited by syndical Anarchists in a murder campaign 
that for two years killed off bankers and business men at a rate of one 
per working day. In 1922-1923 over five hundred employers were shot, 
poisoned or made away with; one hundred and sixty in Barcelona 
alone and twenty-two in two nights. The Catalans, repeatedly disap- 
pointed of a restoration of their autonomy, had begun to go separatist. 
The cities, disgusted with the futilities of the party system, had begun 
to go Communist or Syndical Anarchist. The Officers’ Juntas, against 
which Sanchez Guerra had taken strong action, were in ferment. 
Therewith the defence of the status quo was usque ad triarios. There 
was ample justification ffir a public servant, such as ALbnso considered 
himself, taking the field for reform — as he did. 


It was the Captain-General of Catalonia, General Primo de Rivera, 
who presented himself as the “iron surgeon,” who by the simple opera- 
tion of a coup 'd'itat should cure all the ills that Spain was heir to. He 
had got into trouble in 1917 and again in 1921 for advocating the 
evacuation of Morocco and the exchange of Ceuta for Gibraltar. For 
the first offience he had lost his command, for the second his scat in the 
Senate. But having inherited a- grandeeship as Marquis de Estella, 
having earned the gratitude of centralists, clericalists and capitalists by 
his repression of crime in Catalonia, having the gift of the gab, and 
bang a fanatic in the faith of all Generals that government is giving 
orders, Primo de Rivera was well qualified to become as he soon did 
seeundo do Mussolini. 


B. 

For years after the Restoration of 1874 the hasste bourgeoisie of Spain 
still vacillated between grand hopes of dominating the state and a secret 
dread of the unleashed elements of the proletariat, should a temporary 
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upheaval allow revolutionary principles to be freely paraded. The 
Bolshevik Revolution of 1917, however, taught the Spani^ middle class 
a graphic lesson. The pretensions of a few great Russian industrialists 
had brought them Kerensky, and Kerensky had opened the door for 
Lenin. Spain’s bourgeoisie would be wiser; it would be contented with 
less profit, less grandeur, and fewer offices in the state. It would main- 
tain intact the idols of the old regime, preserve the clerics and the 
warriors, and intimidate the masses; in return, its personal security 
would be assured in a turbulent world where the specter of communism 
had taken on flesh and blood. Even after the introduction of hydro- 
electric power plants, the Spanish middle class remained a modern 
appendage to a semifeudal system, for thus it hoped to save itself from 
all the ills to which capitalism was heir. “A living dog is better than 
a dead lion.” 

Having appeared late in the capitalist epoch, the Spanish bourgeoisie 
of the twentieth century could not mature into a successful revolution- 
ary class in its own right; at the first symptoms of social and political 
disorder it might be relied upon to support staunchly the “feudals.” 
Although the industrialization of the World War period had again 
held forth the prospect of a society in which the feudal landlords and 
spiritual mentors vrauld occupy a subordinate position, the factory 
owners resisted the temptation. Terrified by the workers, they felt that 
Spain was far safer for them under the aegis of a minister of God — 
even though there vras no God. 

For the working classes of Spain the World War had brought new 
relationships and novel conditions of existence. Communication be- 
tween cities and the countryside had been somewhat improved. There 
was a marked movement of population from agricultural districts to 
larger towns; provincial capitals reported far greater increases in the 
number of inhabitants than did country areas. The normal attraction 
of the higher wages which accompany industrial revolutions was fast 
building up new urban centers. Moreover, during this same period, 
the events of world politics were so striking that new ideas seeped 
through to the lower strata of Spanish society. 


As soon as news of the Russian Revolution spread over the penin- 
sula, the workers in Spain became sanguine about the possibilities of 
a simil ar victory in their own land. Throughout 1917 the anarchists 
were constantly gaining in power and were sorely harassing the Barce- 
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Iona industrialists. Then even their rivals, the Sodalists of the General 
Union of Workers, ventured to hecomc militant. On August 10, 1917, 
revolutionary strikes whose aim was the proclamation of a republic 
broke out in Barcelona, Madrid, Bilbao, Valencia, and Oviedo. Barri- 
cades were raised. Several hundred victims within a few days was the 
toll of the abordve revolutionary attempt. During this crisis the throne 
of Alfonso XIII was preserved by a loyal army which did not hesitate 
to use its machine guns. And in the years which followed the alliance 
of the monarch and the military came to play an ever more dominant 
role in Spanish history. 

. . . During the War of Independence and the subsequent Gvil 
Wars, pronunciamientos, and coups d'Stat Spain had come to suffer 
from a hypertrophy of her military bodies. So many young people had 
been drawn into the armed profession that during the rare intervak of 
peace which Spain enjoyed in the nineteenth century most of the sol- 
diers could not be absorbed in other occupations. Thus the ranks of the 
military establishments swelled beyond the normal necessities of the 
land. The military came to be accepted by tradition as an integral part 
of the state organism and the adminktrative bureaucracy. It was no 
longer a body primarily devoted to national defense or even national 
conquest. Its duty was to preserve the government in power, and hence, 
by a loose interpretadon of thk mksion, to alter a regime when it no 
longer harmonized with the army’s desires. 


The army in an incompletely industrialized country like Spain could 
not pretend to continue the conquistadorial traditions of its past into 
the twentieth century or to compete for world dominion with imperial- 
kt powers accoutred with massive mechanical weapons. In lieu of 
foreign wars, it turned its mind to the internal problems of the regime. 
As a field of ezercke it had a narrow strip of territory in ^^rocco, 
where its generak could win medak for valor while suflering defeats 
in skirmishes with the wild tribesmen. At home the military had earned 
the gratitude of die upper classes because only the violence of the sol- 
diers had in 1917 preserved the existing social system from revolutionary 
overthrow. 


. . . Spanish generals fancied themselves as modern counterparts of 
Pizarro and Cortez, as conquerors unfortunately handicapped by the 
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petty restrictions of capitalist civilization. And in reward for their 
suppression of the workers the army juntas were actually granted con- 
trolling power in the state. The Bourbon monarch himself subordi- 
nated attributes of divinity and sovereignty to his most prized title, 
which in his mind best expressed his true nature — that of first soldier 
in the kingdom. Though the leading conservative politicians in the 
Cortes were not always docile in the face of the extravagances of the 
military, the army could not be insulted with impunity. A Law of 
Jurisdictions dragged before a military tribunal any civilian who dared 
to cast improper reflections upon the army or its personnel. The in- 
tegrity of the army was as indisputable as the dogmas of the Faith. 

The army was not mechanized and its inefSciency was notorious. 
Since it had not been afforded the experiences which perfected other 
European war machines in the years 1914-1918, the long-drawn-out 
Moroccan campaigns were checkered with defeats. . . . 

Alfonso XIII contributed his share in the movement to discredit the 
politicians in the Cortes, when he fostered discontent among would-be 
leaders of the two major parties, Conservatives and Liberals, whose 
orderly alternation in office had previously lent a semblance of stability 
to the regime. By sponsoring enough splinter groups the smooth work- 
ing of the constitutional system, such as it was, would be destroyed. 
Since parliamentary majoiides could be formed only by fortuitous 
combinations which were easily dissolved, no minister survived long 
enough to gain public confidence. Nothing nurtured antidemocratic 
sentiments more than the frequent recurrence of feverish ministerial 
crises. After 38 cabinets had passed in and out of office during a single 
reign, the people would welcome a dictator to displace the bungling 
ministers. There are indications that the King himself preferred the 
prevailing system of fast polidcal change and its concomitant bewilder- 
ment, in the midst of which he could reassert his royal prerogadves in 
seventeenth century formulae. 


The conservadve parliamentarians, sensing danger to their hegemony, 
had prepared a document on the whole Moroccan adventure, the Picasso 
Report. This was their attempt to humble — not to destroy-H:hc grow- 
ing power of the military. Evidence which was about to be presented 
before the Cortes in September, 1923, would have revealed the com- 
plicity of Alfonso himself in the disaster of Annual (1921). According 
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to the documents, destroyed by Primo de Rivera as soon as he came 
into office but since gathered verbally from various members of the 
investigating commission, Alfonso had interfered with the regular 
processes of government. The warrior-king had privately goaded Gen- 
eral Silvestre on to launch a grand offensive movement against the 
Riff without the consent of the minister of war, even without the 
knowledge of General Eerenguer, the commanding officer in Morocco. 
When sHvestie’s foolhardy gesture at Annual resulted in the most 
overwhelming defeat of a European army at the hands of natives since 
the Italian disaster at Adowa, a peculiar telegram from Al&nso was 
discovered among the effects of the General, who had probably com- 
mitted suicide. It read: “Ole hombre — ^I’m waiting.” This is the cry 
which the populace shoute at a bullfight in order to inspire the toreador 
to perform his most daring movements. The directness of this royal 
intervention was so bold that the parliamentarians were determined 
at least to chastise Alfonso for his extension of the manners of the arena 
to military affiairs involving the lives of thousands of Spaniards. 

The commission of inquiry hardly realized the serious implications 
of its charges and their possible consequences. Fatuous parliamen- 
tarians, they had been carried too far by the zest of their own debating, 
and they were about to disgrace their King-Father and his army, to 
reveal scandals which would provide material for the anarchist agitators. 
In their zeal to vindicate themselves they were proferring official docu- 
ments to frantic mothers who had been asking why and for whom their 
sons were being sent against the wild tribesmen of Morocco. Women 
had laid themselves across railway tracks in Barcelona in crazed at- 
tempts to stop the departure of the transport trains. What might they 
do if the facts about the massacre of Annual were published? Should 
too many details of official corruption come to light, the whole social 
stmeture might crash. Sanctity would be torn from the church and 
nobility from the army. What could the money-lenders and war xon- 
tractors expect, as a saving grace? 

The King-Father of a consdtutional regime was not strong enough 
to survive the aisis. He needed a guardian angel or a major-domo or 
a dictato>-and General. Primo de Rivera came forward, pushed by 
a xmall army clique. On September 13, 1923, Alfonso submitted to the 
pronunciamiento of Primo de Rivera, the governor-general of Barce- 
lona, and made him chief of a military directorate. The Cortes never 
met to hear the Picasso Report. The army in its own right, with the sup- 
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port of the King and the sanction of the church, “saved face” by driving 
the politicians from their debating society. The middle classes acqui- 
esced, because after half a century of socialist and anarchist agitation 
they were frightened. 


. . . Primo de Rivera had made an old-fashioned coup d'itat, as 
befitted the status of Spain’s economy. In 1926 the journalist Ram6n 
Martinez de la Riva asked the dictator for some anecdote about the 
origin of the movement which led to power. The general laughed and 
exclaimed: “Hombre, the whole movement was anecdotal.” 

170. EXTRACT FROM AN OFFICIAL SUMMARY OF PRIMO 
DE RIVERA’S ACHIEVEMENTS, 1929 » 


Miguel Primo de Eivera found to his discomfort that it was one thing to 
set up a dictatorship and another to pursue policies that would satisfy most 
elements among a stron^y discontented people. Finally, on January 28, 
1930, after more than six years of difficult rule, he resigned, dying in Paris 
a few weel{s laser. While his enemies pointed out that the general had dis- 
regarded eonstitutionsdism, had faded to end corruption in public life, had 
done Utile to improve the ecortomic and financial position of the monarchy, 
and had permitted Spain to sin\ lower in the eyes of the world, Rivera him- 
self had summarized his achievements in a specid statement to the press on 
March 5, 1929, 


If the present administration had not counted with the enormous 
amount of public opinion which supports it, it would already have 
succumbed to the obstinate campaign of attacks from outside the 
country and inhibitions and silences within. But it is a rare Spaniard 
indeed who by this time has not in some way felt the beneficent conse- 
quences of being well governed. Peace in Morocco and within the 
country, personal safety, reduction of the term of military service, sub- 
sidies to large famili es, the creation of thousands of schools and some 
institutes, protection to agriculture, higher wages, social legislation, old 
age pensions and adequate establishments for the correction of delin- 

Ofii^l statement to the press, March 5, 1929, at translated in Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, Information Service, September 4, 1929, p. 226, Reprinted by permission of 
the Foreign Policy Association, 
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quents, many and good roads, irrigation work^ sanitariums, hospitals, 
tfia ppnaaries j sewcragc, Water supplies, dozens of bridges, modern 
armaments, powerful navy units, small increases in the income of the 
lower clergy and dependent classes (widows and orphans of govern- 
ment em ployees, soldiers, etc.), appropriate establishments for our 
representatives abroad, treaties of commerce and of peace and arbitra- 
tion-all these constitute an achievement which only a stupid people 
could fail to appreciate. . . . 

171. ALFONSO’S SUSPENSION OF HIS OWN ROYAL POWERS, 
APRIL 14, 1931 • 


The Spanish municipal Sections of April 12, 1931, resulted in an over- 
whelming republican victory. Premier Admiral Juan Annar, a loyal monarch- 
ist, thereupon resigned (April 13), and Nieeto Aleald Zamora, who had kd 
a premature republican outbreak in the previous December, now, on behalf 
of a republican Junta, threatened armed revolution unless the l(ing abdicated. 
On April 14, then, King Alfonso XIII too\ ship at Cartagena, having left 
behind a document in which he suspended the exercise of his royal powers. 
Though this was not an actual abdication, Zamora at once proclaimed a 
republic with himself as provisional president. 


The eleaions held on Sunday [April 12] have revealed to me that 
I no longer hold the love of my people, but my conscience tells me 
that this attitude will not be permanent, because I have always striven 
to serve Spain with all my devotion, to the public interest, even in the 
most aidcal times. A King may make mistakes and without doubt 
I have done so on occasion, but I know that our country has always 
shown herself generous towards the faults of others committed without 
malice. 

I am King of all Spaniards and I am a Spaniard. I could find ample 
means to maintain my Royal Prerogatives in elective r esis tance to those 
who assail them. But I prefer to stand resolutely aside rather than pro- 
voke a conflict which might array my fellow-countrymen against one 
another in civil and fratriddal strife. 

I renounce no single one of my rights which, rather than being 


^Tke Times (London), April 16, 1931. 
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mine, are an accumulated legacy of history for the guardianship of 
which I shall one day have to render strict account. 

I shall await the true will and full expression of the collective con* 
science and, until the nation speaks, I deUberately suspend my exercise 
of the Royal power and am leaving Spain, thus aclmowledging that 
she is the sole mistress of her destinies. Also I now believe that I am 
fulfilling the duty which the love of my country dictates. I pray God 
that all other Spaniards may feel and ful^ this duty as sincerdy as I do. 

172. THE SPANISH CONSTITUTION OF DECEMBER 9, 1931 (Extracts) » 


The first national election since 1923 was held in Spain on June 28, 1931. 
Twenty-five parties had nominated candidates for a constituent cartes which 
was to assemble on July 14. The voters ( men only) gave a majority of the 
470 seats to moderate republicans and socialists, only fourteen of the candi- 
dates ever having had any previous parliamentary experience. Among the 
most important tas]{s of the assembly was the drafting of a constitution. Such 
a document was fintdly proclaimed on December 9, 1931. 


SPAIN, IN THE EXERaSE OF ITS SOVEREIGNTY AND REPRESENTED BY 
THE CONSTITUENT CORTES, DECREES AND SANCTIONS 
THE PRESENT CONSTITUTION: 

Article 1. 

Spain is a democratic Republic of workers of every class, organised 
under a system of liberty and justice. 

The powers of all its authorides emanate from the people. 

The Republic constitutes an integral State which is compadble with 
the autonomy of the municipalides and the Regions. 

The flag of the Spanish Republic is red, yellow and purple. 

Article 2. 

All Spaniards are equal before the law. 

Article 3. 

The Spanish State has no ofiicial religion. 

* Gnat Britain, Foreign Office, British and Foreign Slate Papers 1931, vol, CXXXTV, 
His Majesty's Stationery Office, London, 1936, pp. 1141-1166. Reprinted -by permisibn 
of the Controller of His Britannic Majesty's Stationery Office. 
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Article 4. 

CaKi-ilian is the official language of the Republic. 

Every Spaniard is obliged to know it and has the right to use it, with- 
out prejudice to the rights that the laws of the State may concede to 
the languag es of the provinces or the Regions. 

Unless special laws shall so order, no one may be required to learn 
or tise any regional language. 


Article 6. 

Spain renounces war as an instrument of national policy. 


Article 8. 

The Spanish State within the irreducible limits of its present terri- 
tory, shall be composed of municipalities combined into provinces, and 
of Regions which shall be consdtuted under a system of autonomy. 

The sovereign territories of North Africa shall be organised under 
an autonomous system in direct relationship with the central power. 

Article 9. 

All municipalities of the Republic shall be autonomous in matters 
within their competence and shall elect their municipal councils by 
universal, equal, direct and secret suffrage, except when acting under 
a system of open councils. The mayors shall always be appointed by 
the direct election of the people or By the municipal council. 


Article 11. 

If one or several adjoining provinces with common historical, cul- 
tural and economic characteristics agree to organise themselves into an 
autonomous Region for the purpose of forming a politico-administrative 
nucleus within the Spanish State, they shall submit their statute in 
conformity with the terms of Article 12. 

In this statute a petition may be made for the powers, either wholly 
or in part, laid down in articles 15, 16 and 18 of this Constitution; with- 
out prejudice, in the latter case, to the securing, by petition, of all or 
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part of the remainder by the same process established in this funda- 
mental code. 

The condition of being adjacent is not requisite for insular territories 
inter se. 

Upon approval of the statute it shall be the basic law of the politico- 
administrative organisation of the autonomous Region, and the Spanish 
State shall recognise it and protect it as an integral part of its juridical 
order. 

Article 12. 


The following conditions are required for approval of the statute of 
an autonomous Region: — 

(a) That it be proposed by the majority of its municipal councils 
or, at least, by the councils of those municipalities which comprise two- 
thirds of the electoral census [registered voters] of the Region; 

(3) That it be acceded to, by the procedure specified in the electoral 
law, by at least two-thirds of the electors registered in the census of 
the Region. Should the plebiscite give a negative result, the proposition 
for autonomy may not be renewed until after the lapse of five years; 

(c) That it receive the approval of the Cortes. 

Regional statutes shall be approved by the Congress [Cortes] pro- 
vided that they are in conformity with this part and do not in any case 
contain provisions contrary to the Constitution or the organic laws of 
the State in matters not capable of delegation to regional authority, 
without prejudice to the faculty ascribed to the Cortes by articles 15 
and 16. 

Article 13. 


In no case shall the federation of autonomous Regions be permitted. 


Article 14. 

Legislation and direct execution in connexion with the following 
matters lie within the exclusive competence of the Spanish State:— 

(1) Acquisition and loss of nationality and regulation of constitu- 
tional rights and duties; 

(2) Relations between the churches and the State; and the regime 
'governing religious bodies; 

(3) Diplomatic and consular representation and, in general, repre- 
sentation of the State abroad; declaration of war; treaties of peace; 
colonial and protectorate regimes; and every class of international 
relations; 
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(4) Defence of public order in conflicts of supra-rcgional or extra- 
regional character; 

(5) Maritime fisheries; 

(6) National debt; 

(7) Army, navy and national defence; 

(8) Customs tariffs, commercial treaties, custom houses and the 
free circuladon of merchandise; 

(9) Registradon of merchant ships, their rights and privileges and 
lighdng of the coasts; 

(10) Extradidon proceedings; 

(11) Jurisdicdon of the Supreme Court, with the exception of the 
attributes accorded to autonomous regional authorides; 

(12) Monetary system, fiduciary issue and the reguladon of banking 
in general; 

(13) General communicadon systems, air lines, posts, telegraphs, 
submarine cables and wireless communication; 

(14) Hydraulic improvements and electric installations, either when 
the waters discharge themselves outside an autonomous Region or the 
energy produced is exported therefrom; 

(15) Sanitary defence in so far as it affects extra-regional interests; 

(16) Fronder police, emigration, immigration and aliens; 

(17) General finances of the State; 

(18) Control of the manufacture of and traflic in arms. 

Article 15. 

Legisladon in the following matters is an attribute of the Spanish 
State, but its execution may be delegated to autonomous Regions within 
the scope of their political competence, if so decided by the Cortes: 

(1) Legislation on penal, social and commercial matters and judicial 
proceedings; and matters relating to civil legislation, the form of matri- 
mony, the compilation of registers and mortgages, the bases of con- 
tractual obligations and the regulRtion of personal, real and formal 
statutes, in order to coordinate the application and adjust the conflicts 
between the different civil legislations of Spain; 

The execution of social laws shall be supervised by the Government 
of the Republic, in order to guarantee their strict fulfilment and that 
of international treaties in connexion therewith. . . . 

(12) Socialisation of natural resources and economic enterprises, the 
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ownership and powers of the State and the Regions being defined by 
legislation. . . . 

Auticlb 16. 

In matters not comprised in the two foregoing articles, the right of 
exclusive legislation and direct execution thereof may be delegated to 
the autonomous Regions, in conformity with the terms of their respec- 
tive statutes as approved by the Cortes. 


• • • • • 


Axticle 21. 

The law of the Spanish State takes precedence over that of the 
autonomous Regions in all matters not placed under their exclusive 
jurisdiction in their respective statutes. 


Axticlb 25. 

No juridical privUcge may be based upon birth, reladonship, politi- 
cal ideals or religious belief. 

The State does not recognise distinctions and titles of nobility. 

Article 26. 

All religious confessions shall be regarded as associations subject to 
special law. 

The State, Regions, provinces and mtmicipalities shall not maintain, 
favour or aid economically churches or ’religious associations and insti- 
tutions. 

A special law shall provide for the total elimination, within the 
maximum period of 2 years, of the clerical budget appropriation. 

Such religious Orders shall be dissolved as impose by their statutes, 
besides the three canonical vows, a special vow of obedience to an 
authority other than the legitimate authority of the State. Their prop- 
erties shall be nationalised and allocated to beneficent and educational 
purposes. 

The other religious Orders shall be subjected to a special law passed 
by this Constituent Cortes and based on the following principles: 

(1) Dissolution of such Orders whose activities constitute a menace 
to the safety of the State; 
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(2) Registration in a special register kept by the Ministry of Justice 
of those which are to continue in existence; 

(3) Incapacity to acquire and retain, for themselves or through inter- 
mediaries, other properdes than those which, upon proof thereof, are 
designed for their dwellings or for the direct fulfilment of their par- 
ticular objects; 

(4) Prohibition of the e^rcise of industry, commerce or education; 

(5) Submission to all the taxation laws of the country; 

(6) Obligation to render to the State annual reports on the use made 
of their properties in connexion with the objects of the association. 

The properties of religious Orders may be nationalised. 

A&ticlb 27. 

Liberty of conscience and the right to profess and practise freely 
any religion are guaranteed in Spanish territory, on condition of due 
respect to the exigencies of public morality. . . . 


ARTICtB 36. 

Citizens of both sexes over 23 years of age shall possess the same 
electoral rights in conformity with the provisions of law. 


Articlb 40. 

All Spaniards, without distinction of sex, are admissible to public 
posts and ofGces according to their merit and capacity, except for such 
disabilities as the law may specify. 


Axticle 43. 

■ 

The family is under the special protection of the State. Matrimony 
is based on equality of rights for both sexes, and may be dissolved 
by mutual consent or upon the petition of either of the spouses, with 
allegation, in such case, of just cause. . . . 

Axticle 44. 

All the resources of the country, whosoever may be their owner, are 
subordinated to the interests of national economy, and are for the 
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tion, insurance funds, practical schools of agriculture, experimental 
farms, irrigation works and rural communication routes. 

The Republic shall protect fishermen in a similar manner. 

Article 48. 

Cultural service is an essential function of the State and shall be 
rendered by means of educational institutions together with the system 
of unified schools. 

Primary instruction shall be gratuitous and compulsory. 

Masters, teachers and professors are public ofBcials. The liberty of 
the teacher is recognised and guaranteed. . . . 

Instruction shall be lay in character and shall make work the basis 
of its methods and acdvides. It shall be inspired by ideals of human 
solidarity. 

Churches are accorded the right, subject to State inspection, to teach 
their respecdve doctrines in their own establishments. 


Article 50. 

The autonomous Regions may organise instrucdon in their respecdve 
languages, in accordance with the powers granted to them in their 
statutes. The study of the Castilian language is obligatory, and this lan- 
guage shall also be used as the medium of instrucdon in all centre; of 
primary and secondary instrucdon in the autonomous Regions. . . . 


Article 86. 

The President of the Council and the Ministers consdtute the Gov- 
ernment. 


Article 91. 

Members of the Council are responsible to Congress as a body iot 
the policy of the Government, and individually for their own min- 
isterial acts. 
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AnncLB 94. 

Justice shall be administered in the name of the State. 

The Republic shall assure gratuitous justice to poor litigants. 

Judges are independent in their offices. They are subject only to the ' 
law. 

• • t • • 

Done at the Palace of the Constituent Cortes on the 9th December, 
1931. ■ 

173. THE LAW OP 1933 RESPECTING REUGIOUS BODIES (Extracts ) ' 


The same cartes which had adopted the republican constitution continued 
to sit as a regular parliament until after the elections of November-Decem- 
ber 1933. In execution of articles 26 and 27 of the constitution, this assembly 
passed a drastic church law which was signed by President Zamora on June 
2. 1933. 


Article 1. 

The present law relating to religious bodies and associations, issued 
in execution of articles 26 and 27 of the constitution of the Spanish 
Republic, will govern this matter throughout Spanish territory, and 
any further measure on the subject, whether by decree or by regulation, 
shall conform strictly to this law. 

Article 2. 

In accordance with the constitution, liberty of conscience, the practice 
of religious activities and abstention there&om are guaranteed in Spain. 

Without prejudice to the provisions of articles 70 and 87 of the 
constitution, no privilege or restriction of rights may be based on a 
person’s religious condidon or belief. 

Article 3. 

The State has no official religion. All religious bodies may hold their 
services freely within their churches. For religious wor^p outside 
churches special Government permission is required in every case. 

* Great Britidn, Foidgn Office, British and Foreign State Papers 1933, vol. CXXXVI, 
His Majesw’s Stationery Office, London, 1938, pp, 822-830; original text in Spain, 
Caleeeidn tegislatiaa de EspaSa, Apiil-June 1933, Ser. 1, Ft. 1, pp. 463 ff. Reprinted 
by permisnon of the Oontidler of ^ Britannic Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
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Religious m ee tings and demonstrations, wherever they may be held, 
ma y not have a political character. 

The signs, notices, announcements or emblems on buildings destined 
fas worship will be subject to general police rules. 


Article 7. 

Religious bodies shall appoint freely all ministers, administrators and 
innimhenta of ecclesiastical posts and functions, who must be Span- 
iards. 

Notwithst an di n g the provision contained in the foregoing paragraph, 
the State reserves the right not to recognize in their functions persons 
appointed in virtue of the foregoing provision, when the appointments 
devolve on persons who might be dangerous to the order or security 
of the State. 


Article 9. 

Any alteration in the territorial boundaries of the Catholic Church 
must be brought to the knowledge of the Government before it is 
carried into effect. 

Other religious bodies shall be obliged to communicate to the Gov- 
ernment the boundaries which they propose to establish, or have estab- 
lished, in Spain, as well as the alterations thereof, in accordance with 
the terms of the foregoing paragraph. 

Article 10. 

In accordance with the provisions of article 26 of the constitution, 
the State, the Regions, the provinces and die municipalides may not 
support, favor or assist economically churches or religious bodies and 
institutions. 

Article 11. 

The following compose national public property: churches of all 
kinds with attached buildings; episcopal palaces and rectories, with or 
without adjoining gardens; seminaries, monasteries and other build- 
ings destined to the service of the Catholic religion or of its ministers. 
The same shall apply to the furniture, ornaments, images, pictures, ves- 
sels, jewels, doths and other objects of this nature placed in such 
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buildings and destined expressly and permanently to Catholic worship, 
to its embellishment or to needs connected with it. 

The objects mentioned in the foregoing paragraph and the rights 
connected with them are under the protection of the State as the jurid- 
ical personification of the nadon to whom they belong, and they are 
subject to the provisions of the following ardcles. 

Article 12. 

The objects and rights referred to in the foregoing article will con- 
tinue to be destined to the same religious purpose of Catholic worship, 
and to this end will remain in the possession of the Catholic Church 
for preservadon, administration and use, according to their nature and 
purpose. The Church may not dispose of them and shall only employ 
them for the purpose to which they are assigned. 

The State alone, for jusdfied reasons of public necessity, and by virtue 
of a special law, may dispose of such property for purposes other than 
those specified in the foregoing paragraph 

The buildings attached to churches, episcopal palaces and rectories, 
with or without adjoining gardens, seminaries and other buildings 
destined for the use of ministers of the Catholic faith, will be subject 
to the taxadon inherent in the use of the same. 

Article 13. 

Pending the enactment of the special law contemplated, the objects 
referred to in the foregoing ardcles shall be inalienable and imprescript- 
ible, and no rights may be created in regard to them other than those 
compadble with their purpose and condition. 


Article 19. 

Property acquired by the Catholic Churdi after the promulgation 
of the present law, and that, of other religious bodies, will have the 
character of private property, within the limitadons of the present 
ardcle. 

The Cat holic Church, its insdeudons and enddes, as well as the other 
religious bodies, are recognised as having power to acquire and possess 
movable property of any kind. 

They may also acquire^ by any dde, immovable estate and real rights, 
but may only retain them up to the amount necessary for religious 
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service. Estates exceeding^ such requirements will be alienated and the 
proceeds invested in Spanish State bonds. 

In -like manner must be alienated, and the proceeds invested in the 
same way, movable property producing interest or income, or sharing 
in profit of industrial or mercantile concerns. 

By means of a law the State may restrict the acquistion by religious 
bodies of any kind of property in excess of the normal requirements of 
religious services. 

Article 20. 

The Churches may found and direct establishments destined for the 
teachings of their respective doctrines and the preparation of their 
ministers. 

State inspection will ensure that within these establishments no 
doctrines are taught which threaten the security of the Republic. 

Article 21. 

All private charitable institutions and trusts of which the manage- 
ment, direction or administration belongs to religious authorities, cor- 
porations, institutions or juridical persons, are obliged, if they were not 
previously obliged, to send within the period of one year an inventory 
of all their property, securities and objects, as well as 'to render an 
annual account to the Ministry of the Interior of the state of their 
property and the management of their finances even though by their 
charter they may have been exempted from rendering such account. . . . 


Artcle 23. 

The religious orders and congregations allowed in Spain in accord- 
wce with article 26 of the constitution may not engage in any political 
activities whatsoever. 

The infringement of this provision, should such activities constitute 
a danger to the security of the State, will justify the closing by the 
Government, as a preventive measure,. of all or some of the establish- 
ments belonging to the religious society which might be accused. The 
Cortes will decide, according to circu ms t an ces, as to the definitive 
closing of the establishment or the dissolution of the religious institu- 
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Article 24. 

Religious orders and congregations are subject to the present law 
and to the general legislation. 

For their legal existence inscription in the public register is essential, 
in accordance with the provisions of the folbwing article. 

Article 25. 

For the purposes of this insaiption orders and congregations shall 
present to the competent special registry at the Ministry of Justice 
within a maximum period of 3 months: — 

(a) Two copies of their statutes, stating the form of management, 
both as regards canonical provinces or assimilated monastic groupings, 
and houses, or residences or other local entities. 

(b) A certificate as to the objects to which the religious instimtion 
<-onrfr np.d is dedicated and the house or residence for the inscription of 
which application is made. 

(c) A certificate issued hy the property registry stating what build- 
ings are occupied by the community; these must be owned by Spaniards 
and may not be encumbered or trajMferred in favour of foreigners. 

(d) A statement of all the real property, securities and precious ob- 
jects owned by them directly or through an intermediary. 

(e) The Christian names and surnames of the provincial and local 
superiors, who must be of Spanish nationality. 

(f) A return of the Christian names and surnames and condition of 
their members, stating which hold administrative or representative 
posts. At least two thirds of the members of an order or congregation 
must be of Spanish nationality. ' 

(g) A return of the property brought to the community by each of 
its members. 

The Ministry of Justice shall be informed within 60 days of any 
alterations in the above returns. 


Article 29. 

Religious orders and congregations may not engage in commerce, 
industry or agricultural exploitation on their own account or through 
an intermediary. 
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* Article 30. 

Religious orders and congregations may not devote themselves t 
teaching. 

Such teaching as may be organized for the preparation of their ovin 
members shall not be understood as included in this prohibition. 

State inspection will guard against the creation or maintenance b 
religious orders and congregadons, either directly or by taking advati 
tage of a third lay party, of private teaching establishments. 

Article 31. 

Before the admission of any person to an order or congregadon, th 
amount and nature of the property brought or transferred for admk 
istradon shall be authendcally recorded. 

The state will assist any member of an order or congregadon wh 
wishes to retire therefrom, notwithstanding the vow or promise mad 
to the contrary. The order or congregadon will be obliged to restore t 
such person any property brought or transfered to the order or congre 
gation after deduedon of the property exhausted by use. 

The two following are the sole transitory or additional provision 
for the execudon of the present law: — 

(a) The Government shall fix the time-limit, which may not exceo 
one year from the publication of the present law, during which religion 
orders and congregadons engaged in typical industries or having intre 
duced innovations which imply a source of wealth, must cease fror 
such aedvides. 

(b) Teaching by religious orders and congregadons will cease on th 
1st October next, with the excepdon of primary educadon, which wl 
cease on the 31st December next. The Government will adopt th 
measures necessary for the subsdtudon of both grades of teaching withi: 
the dme-limits mendoned. 

Wherefore I order, Sic: 

Niceto AlcalX-Zamora y Torres 
Alvaro db Albornoz y Liminiana, 

Minister for jusdee. 

Madrid, Jutie 2, 1933. 


a s E 
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174. THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OF THE SPANISH REPUBLIC » 


The educational aims of the Spanish Republic were set forth at length in 
a speech delivered at BronxvUle, New Yor\, on April 7, 1937, by Dr. Fer- 
nando de los Rios, "Ambassador of Spain. Former Minister of Education. 
Former Minister of Justice. Former President of the University of Madrid." 
Although the tal^ was given during the eivS-war period, the portions quoted, 
at least, woidd seem to be reasonably free from elements of propaganda. 


We thought that it was urgently necessary to put all the resources and 
the efforts of the State at the service of the education of the people. 
That is why, when, at the end of 1931, the Spanish Republic entrusted 
me with the responsibilities of the Ministry of Education, I put into this 
cause all the enthusiasm and the devotion of a man for whom popular 
education had been for many decades the most cherished dream of his 
life. I shall attempt to sketch ... the work that was carried out 
during the two years in which I was the head of the Department of 
Education. I shall divide my outline into three sections, namely: popu- 
lar, elementary education; secondary education; and higher, specialized 
education. 

What was the scope of our program of popular education? 

1st: the creation of elementary schools 

2ttd: the organization of state-maintained school-lunch-iooms 

3rd: the education of adults, liquidating illiteracy 

4th: the artistic education of the people. 

When the Republic was established, Spain needed no less than 40,000 
new schools. There were cities, like Madrid itself where thousands and 
thousands of children were lacking the opportunities of getdng the 
most elementary education. One month before the new institutions 
were inauguarated, the mothers of Madrid were standing in queues at 
the doorsteps of the schools, fearing that overcrowding might lessen 
the chances of securing admission for their children. . . . Thus, our 
first and most urgent task was that of opening new schools, and vnthin 
the period of two years, 10,500 new institutions were founded in both 
urban and rural Spain. 

s Spanish Embassy, Washington, D. C,, Bureau of Information, Excerpts from a 
• Speech DeUverei ... on Atail 7, 1937, by Professor Fernando de los Siot. Ambassador 
of Spain. Former Minister of Edueathn. 
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Nevertheless, the children of the small villages,— the children of the 
agricultural regions, where life is so shockingly miserable— found it 
impossible to attend these schools, because their parents had to send 
them to take care of the flocks, or to pick olives in the fields (which, 
by the way, they did not own), so that they might earn a few cents 
to help keep life going in their poverty-stricken homes. How were 
we going to rescue these children, and bring them under the influence 
of the school? The only way of accomplishing that was to organize the 
“cantinas” (school-lunch-rooms) and the “roperos” (clothing store- 
rooms) in the schools; that is to say, to give them food and clothing, 
so that the parents might release them from their work. To this effect 
the Republic increased its budget for “cantinas” and “roperos” an 800%. 
As a result of this, there was such a run of children to the rural schools 
that it was practically impossible at the beginning, due to the lack of 
buildings, to accommodate them all. 

This situation compelled me to introduce a bill in Parliament pro- 
posing a loan of 400,000,000 pesetas, for the exclusive use of school 
construction. Parliament granted me that money, and in 8 years we 
planned to build a minimum of 20,000 new buildings. This was begun 
on a great scale in 1932. 

• • • a 

My next project was to make similar provisions for adult education — 
that 'is to say, 1 wanted to organize all over the country community 
suppers at the schools, for the peasants, during the course of which they 
could be taught to read and write. This plan did not materialize, be- 
cause the time factor did not enable me to carry out the idea systemati- 
cally as first conceived. The education of the adult was accomplished, 
however, through another method, namely, the "Pedagopcal Missions” 
the theatre, and the traveling museum. 


The Spanish Republic attacked with enormous enthusiasm this en- 
terprise. The Pedagogical Mission was composed of a group of 
true missionaries of culture: boys and girls, teachers of both sexes, uni- 
versity students, and youngsters from the work-shops, who would go, 
with the traveling theatre or library, the radio, the movie, etc., to ^e 
village, to spend a few days with the peasants, putting within their reach 
some of the cultural facilities which they were lacking. Sometimes 
young medical students and nurses would aim teach the peasant mother 
how to take care of her children, how to keep them clean, to prevent 
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infectious diseases, etc. Students in agriculture would teach those 
peasants who owned some land how to cultivate it more efficiently, how 
to prevent or check tree diseases, how to take care of the domcsdc 
animals, etc. Thus, we were trying to enrich not only the intellectual 
world of the peasant, but also to improve the economic means at his 
command. 


All this required, however, an essential supplement. This was found 
in the “Escuelas de Trabajo” (Schools of Workers), the aim of which 
was to convert the untrained workers into skilled workers. Through 
establishment of hordcultural and agricultural schools we found an 
effecdve medium for changing the ignorant peasant into a farmer 
knowing the economic possibilities of his land. 

This necessitated a special type of teacher, and with this purpose 
in mind we reformed the curriculum of the Normal School in such 
a way that a completed program of secondary educadon universal in 
character, was a prerequisite for the specialized courses for those 
teachers who were to teach workers. Furthermore, we organized the 
insdtution of the “Pedagogium” in the provinces— that is to say, in- 
tensive courses for the teachers themselves. Under this system the 
teachers took turns in giving demonstradon lessons before the Provin- 
cial Ck>ngress of Teachers, which were followed by discussions on the 
ways and means of improving the teachers’ technique. 

We also fostered field-trips from one province to another, and during 
the Summer we used such palaces as that [at] Rb Frio, m the state 
of Segovia, for summer-schools. Here thousands of children lived in 
the mvigoradog air of the mountains, or else we would send thousands 
of children to the sea-shore for the same healthful purpose. We took 
great pains to do away with the over-aotdemic atmosphere in the sec- 
ondary schools; instead of a university b miniature we made of it an 
integrated educadonal insdtution, m which the emphasis was less on 
indoctrinadon and more on the give-and-take reladonship between 
teacher and student, and, above all, on the development of a spirit of 
social responsibility m both teacher and student 

A cultural work of this kind, however, is mcomplete if it has no 
repercussion on the insdtudons of higher learning, such as universities, 
research bodies, museums, etc. With this last purpose in mind, we 
founded on a similar basis, in 1932, in Granada and Madrid, the “Cen- 
tros de Invesdgacion,” the "Centro de Estudios Historicos," and the 
“Secebn de Monumentos Hispanicos,” to bring to light unexamined 
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documents of historical importance, of medieval Spain, and to reinter- 
pret on their basis those which had been already uncovered. We also 
founded the “Museo Iberico” in Soria, the “Museo de Epigraha Greco- 
romana” in Tarragona, and the “Museo de Estatuaria Policromada,” in 
Valladolid. We also founded centers of research in economics, physical 
science, international politics, etc., to which large sums were allotted in 
the Federal budget. There never was before in Spain a greater interest 
for cultural problems than that witnessed between 1931'1932. 

Finally, we conceived the project, which fortunately I was able to put 
into effect, of creating the International University of Santander. In the 
magnificent “Palacio de la Magdalena,” in the midst of a forest, near 
the shores of the Mar Cantabrico,— a palace which was formerly used 
as a summer resort by the Spanish kings—, thousands of students and 
professors from all over Europe and America gathered between July 
and September of each year, to discuss and analyze cultural problems 
of international character. In this way we were helping to develop an 
internadonal consciousness in the realms of the arts and the sciences, 
and we were putting the University youth of the world in direct contact 
with each other, making them work together on problems of a univer- 
sally human nature. The work accomplished so far by the International 
University of Santander is, in my opinion, something which will have 
a lasting influence. 

This is in brief the educational program brought into effect by the 
Spanish Republic during the last 6 years, especially in 1931-1933 and 
1936. 

175. THE FUNDAMENTAL LAW OF CATALONIA, 1933 (Extracts) « 


In response to the persistent demands of the Catalonians (See Document 
No. 168), the Spanish Cortes on September 9, 1932, passed a Catalonian 
Statute of Autonomy. Under the terms of this act, a Catalonian Parliament 
met on December 6, 1932, the first such instance since 1705. On May 26, 
1933, President Francesc Macia of Catalonia signed the fundamenttd law 
passed by this parliament. Late in 1934 the Madrid Government, headed by 
Alejandro Lerroux, suspended the autonomy statute. 


Great Britain, Foreign Office, British and Foreign Slate Papers 1933, voi. CXXXVI, 
Hit Majesty'a Stationery Office, London, 1938, pp. 168-180; original text in Caatilian and 
Catalan .in Catalonia, Bullied Ofieial de la Genenditat de CMdnuya, No. 45, May 27, 
1933. Reprinted by permitrion of the Controller of Hu Britannic Majeaty'a Stationery 
Office. 
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The people of Catalonia, on recovering their political personality and 
constituting themselves into an autonomous Power, lay down by the 
authority of their Parliament the following fundamental law. 


Aaricus 1. 

Power in Catalonia emanates from the people, who exercise it through 
the organisms of the Generalitat. 

Akticle 2. 

The capital of Catalonia is Barcelona, 

Akticlb 3. 

The language of Catalonia is Catalan. 

Article 4. 

The flag of Catalonia is the traditional one of four red bars on a 
yellow field. 


Article 7. 

The following shall have the political status of Catabnians:— 

(1) Persons who are natural-born Catalonians and have not acquired 
domicik outside of Catabnia. 

(2) Persons who, being Spaniards, have acquired administrative 
domicile in Catalonia. The political status of Catabnians does not 
involve the applicatbn of the civil kw in force in Catabnia, which 
matter will be regulated by the provisions of the laws governing this 
subject. 

A woman may, by the fact of marriage with a Catalonian, acquire 
forthwith the political status of her husband. . . . 


Article 9. 

The exercise of the right of ownership must be inspired by social 
interest. The Gmenditat protects and confirms it, so far as it conduces 
to this end, and the powers granted by the statute to Catabnk will be 
applied with this object in vbw. All the natural riches of the country 
are subordinate to the interests of the general econonuc structure. 
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Parliament may intervene, by means o£ legislation, in the exploitation 
and co'ordination of industries and private undertakings, provided that 
this course be enjoined by the radonalizadon of producdon-and in the 
collecdve interest of Catalonian economy. 


Article 11. 

Primary education will be obligatory, free and Catalan in language 
and spirit. It will be inspired by the ideals of work, liberty, social jusdee 
and the solidarity of humanity, and it will be carried out by educadonal 
insdtudons, interrelated by a system of unified schools. In all its grades 
it will be secular. 

The Generalitat will facilitate access to all grades of education to 
better qualified pupils who lack means. 

Academic freedom is recognized and guaranteed. 

The Genereiitat will protea the existence and the work of private 
institutions and foundadons of learning which, in compliance with 
legal reguladons, contribute to the spread of educadon and the intel> 
lectual devebpment of the Caubnian people. 

Article 12. 

Work in all its forms is a social duty. The GeneraUtut will protect 
it within the limits of its competence. 


Article 14. 

Social assistance is a duty of the GeneraUtat. The GeneraUtat will 
provide for assistance in cases of maternity, infancy, old age, infirmity 
and invalidity in coUaboradon with the social insurance system, with 
the object of providing workers with means to meet the condngencies 
to which life is subject. 

The Generiditat will control benevolent insdtudons of a private char- 
acter. 


Article 17. 

The Geneniitat is the judicial organism of Catabnian autonomy. 

It is composed of the Parliament, the President and the Execudve 
Council or Government. . . . 
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Akticle 18. 

The power of making and repealing laws appertains to Parliament, 
constituted of Deputies elected by the people by means of universal, 
direct, equal and secret suffrage. 

Elections will be effected by lists and for extensive areas. 

Article 19. 

Citizens over 23 years of age are eligible for the post of deputy, 
without distinction of sex or civil status, if they possess the polidcal 
status of Catalonians and fulfil the requirements which will be laid 
down by the electoral law. 


Article 24. 

The parliamentary mandate lasts 5 years, counting from the date of 
elecdons. 


Article 39. 

The President of the Generditat is elected by Parliament. If no 
absolute majority of the votes of sitting depudes is obtained at the first 
vodng, a fresh election will take place, and the person who obtains a 
majority of votes of the deputies who take part in the voting will be 
elected. If no candidate obtains this majority, a fresh election will take 
place, in which the candidates are limited to the two who obtained 
the greatest number of votes in the previous election. Whichever ob- 
tains the greater number of votes will be elected. 

The President will normally leave office when a new Parliament is 
cohsdtuted, to which he will submit his resignation. 


Article 41. 

The President lays down the general outlines of the policy of the 
Government and directs its execudon. He is responsible to Parliament, 
and in case of losing its confidence he must resign. 


Article 43. 

Ecdesiasdcs, ministers of any religious confession, members of relig- 
ious orders and military on the active list shall not be eligible for the 
office of President. 
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Axticlb 50. 

The Executive Council or Government is composed of the President 
of the Commonwealth and the Councillors. 


Article 53. 

The Government must resign whenever Parliament refuses its con- 
fidence. . . . This rule will apply also to the Councillors individually. 


Article 69. 

Judges and magistrates may not be superannuated, dismissed, sus- 
pended from their duties or transferred from the positions they occupy 
except in conformity with the law. 


FINAL PROVISION. 

The present domestic statute will enter into force on the day of its 
publication in the BudleH Oficial de la Generalitat. 

Wherefore I order all citizens of Catalonia to aid in complying with 
this law, and all tribunals and authorities to enforce compliance. 
Barcelona, the 76th May, 1933. 

Francesc Macia 

Carlos Pi i Sunyer 

Councillor Delegate. 


176. RESULTS OF THE PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS 
OF FEBRUARY 16, 1936“ 


In the Spanish elections of February 16, 1936, the voters were faced with 
a choice between a leftist and a right-center coalition. As a result of the 

“Spain, Cortei Constituyentei Biblbteca, Boledn de Infarmmin BiUiopdfiea y 
Pwlameataria de StpaBa y del Exoanjero, I, No. 6, November-December 1933, 
Madrid, 1933, pk 1069, and vol. I, No. I, Janiiaxy-February 1936, Madrid, 1936, pp. 121- 
H8, liie grouianga of parties mven here are baiM on those in Fbreign Policy Association, 
Reports, January 1, 1937, p. 254. 
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battotting, and the distribution of votes, the Popular Front, though it re- 
ceived only a plundity, captured 258 of the 473 seats in the chamber. Al- 
though all radical groups had supported the Popular Front candidates, 
there were no socialists, communists, or syndicalists in the cabinet which 
now was formed by Manuel Azana. 


A. 

TABLES SHOWING THE NUMBER OF DEPUTIES RETURNED IN THE SPANISH 
ELECTIONS OF DECEMBER 1933 AND FEBRUARY 1936 


i. Group Ruults, 1933 and 1936 



l«» 

1936 

Chutge 

Radicsd Parties 

60 

110 

+ 50 

Left-Wing Liberal Parties 

32 

148 

+116 


92 


+T6r 

Center Parties 

173 

62 

-111 

Right Parties 

196 

152 

- 44 


369 

214 

-155 


461 *• 

472>‘ 



ii. Ruults for Leading Indtviouai, Parties, 1933 and 1936 



1933 

1936 Chuige 

Radical Parties 

Communist fflolfvar; Ibarruri)>* 

Socialist (Caballero} 

liCft-Wing Libersd Parties 

Catalonian Republicsm (Companya) 

Left Republican (Azalia) 

Center Parties 

1 

59 

17 

11 

101 

31 

115 

26 

36 

14 +13 

89 +30 

21 +4 

82 +71 

8 -93 

13 -18 

98 -17 

11 -15 

23 -13 


Rig£t Parties 

Agrarian People’s (Gtil Robles) 

Catalonian League (Csunbd) 



” These deputies represented the so^lled Popular Ftont« — Ed. 

^Tbe total numher of deputies was fixed at 473: there weie vacant or disputed seati 
at the dme irf the count — Ed, 

^ TW names in parentheses are those of the leaders or most prominent members^ — Ed. 
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B. 


POPULAR VOTES, 1936 


Popular Front Parties 4^06,156 

Center Parties 681,047 

Right Parties 3,783,601 


177. ITALIAN FIGHTERS IN SPAIN « 


During 1937 the supporters of the Madrid Government in the civil war 
routed a Franca force on the Gttadalajara front northeast of Madrid. A lead- 
ing part in this fight was tal^en by Italian “volunteers" who had come to 
assist Franco, but they were beaten at Brihuega, where numerous important 
documents feU into the hands of the “Loyalists." The Madrid Government 
published this information as indicated in the samples below. 


A. NOTE FROM THE SPANISH GOVERNMENT TO THE SECRETARY- 
GENERAL OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

[Translation from the Spanish.] Valencia, March 13th, 1937. 

The statements of the Italian ofhcers and men taken prisoner during 
the last few days in the Guadalajara sector confirm beyond possibility 
of denial the presence of regular military units of the Italian army sent 
to fight on Spanish soil in ^grant violation of the provisions of Article 
10 of the Covenant, whereby “the Members of the League undertake 
to respect and preserve as against external aggressbn the territorial 
integrity and existing political independence of all Members of the 
League.” 

From these statements made in the presence of the Spanish authori- 
ties, it appears that, on February 6th and the following days, numbers 
of Italian regular troops,, equipped, armed and supplied, landed at 
Cadiz from the Italian steamer Sicilia and other ships. They were con- 
centrated in the port of Santa Maria and subsequently conveyed to the 
Guadalajara front to take part in the present ofEensive, This is being 
conducted by four divisions of the Italian army — the first, second and 
third divisions of Blackshirts, the last being commanded by General 
Nuvoloni, whose headquarters are at Brihuega, and the first Littoria 

u Spawih white Book, The luHian Invasion of Spain, Offieid Documents and Papers 
Seined from Italian Units in Action at Guaddafartt, Spaoub Embaaqr, WaAington, 1937, 
Iip. 8-10, 23-25. 
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division, commanded by General Bergonzoli, with headquarters at 
Almadrones. The commander-in-chief of this army corps is General 
Mangini, whose headquarters are at Algora. The attacking forces are 
completed by two special brigades, one of German and Italian regular 
troops and the other of German regular troops and four motorised 
companies of “carabinieri." . . . The above is a summary of the state- 
ments made by Antonio Luciano, major on the active list of the Italian 
regular army, commanding the machine-guns of the first Littoria 
division; Achille Sacchi, lieutenant on the active list of the Italian 
regular army, of the third Blackshirt division; Giuseppe Moretti, of 
the first company of batallion 835; Andrea Cappone, of the mortar 
platoon of mortar battalion 835; Francesco Lodo, rifleman of battalion 
835; Giuseppe Rossotto, of the second company of battalion 624, etc. 

These facts, besides constituting an attack upon the “territorial integ- 
rity and political independence” of Spain, represent a series of consum- 
mated acts which reproduce under aggravated circumstances the 
situations incompatible with international law created in recent times 
by the totalitarian States and amount to a resort to war without 
previous declaration— a dangerous proceeding denounced by the repre- 
sentative of Spain in the September Assembly. 

The Government of the Republic, being of the opinion that, ever 
since the foimdation of the League of Nations, there has been on the 
mntinpnf of Europe no more scandalous violation of the obligations 
imposed by the Covenant, and in the same spirit of loyalty to the great 
institution to which it belongs that led it in December to ask for the 
extraordinary meeting of the Council to denounce a situation “affecting 
int-rrnfitinnal relations which threatens to disturb mternatioiud peace,” 
now brings to Your Excellency’s notice the facts stated above and 
requests you to communicate them urgently to all States Members. 

(Signed) Juuo Alvarez del Vayo. 

His Excellency M. Joseph Avenol, 

Secretary-General of the League of Nations, Geneva. 

B. IDENTICAL NOTE FROM TEIE SPANISH GOVERNMENT TO THE 
GOVERNMENTS OF FRANCE, THE UNITED KINGDOM AND 
THE UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS. 

[Transla^on from the Spanish.] Valencia, March 29th, 1937. 

Dur ing the iccent action at Guadalajara, the Republican forces seized 
the orders of the I talian Headquarters Command directing the military 
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operations in that sector and the service documents of the Italian divi- 
sions fighting on the side of the rebels. 

These documents reveal, in a form which leaves no room for doubt, 
the nature of the Italian armed intervention in Spain denounced to the 
League of Nations on November 27th, 1936, and again referred to by 
the Government of the Republic in its communication to the Secretary- 
General of March 13th, 1937, and its Notes to the Powers of the same 
date. 

The existence of an Italian army of occupation fighting against the 
legitimate Government of Spain not only constitutes a violation of 
international law and plainly conflicts with the Council resolution of 
December 12th, 1936, affirming that “every State is under an obligation 
to refrain from intervening in the internal affairs of another state,” but 
represents the most flagrant infringement so far committed of the non- 
intervention policy and the internauonal obligations resulting from the 
Declaration of Non-Intervention of August last. 

By this procedure, Italy has helped to prolong the war in Spain, has 
infringed Article 10 of the League Covenant and has acted as a real 
belligerent Power. 

The following conclusions emerge from an examination of the docu- 
ments accompanying the present Note: 

1. The existence on Spanish territory of complete units of the 
Italian army whose personnel, material, organs of liaison and com- 
mand are Italian. 

2. The Italian military units are behaving in the sectors assigned 
to them exactly as a veritable army of occupation. 

3. The Italian Government has established on Spanish territory 
its own services for its military units. 

4. Hie most outstanding personages of the regime are taking an 
active part in the operations of the Italian forces in Spain and are 
directing and encouraging them. 

5. All this is equivalent to an invasion of Spain by Italy, with the 
result that the confidence which should be engendered by solemn 
agreements is being seriously undermined and that the security of 
Western Europe and the cause of peace in general are being gravely 
endangered. 


The Government of the Republic regards the evidence in its posses- 
sion, attached to the present Note, as sufficient basis for the foregoing 
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conclusions, and has the honour to communicate it to the Government 
of France (the United Kingdom, the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics), without waiting for the whole of the material collected to be 
sorted out. (Signed) Juuo Alvarez hel Vayo. 


C. COMMAND OF THE FIRST BRIGADE OF (ITALIAN) VOLUNTEERS. 

Order of the day No. 1. 

[In manuscript:] Serial No. 51. Seville, January 1st, 1937/XV. 

24.137/XV. 

VOLUNTEERSI 

1 am to-day taking command. I greet you; I know and think highly 
of you; I feel sure that I can rely — now and at all times — on you all, 
oficers, N.C.O.S, corporals and Blackshirts, to carry out any task, no 
matter how difficult, to fight fiercely and to conquer. 

We, the Volunteers of the 1st Brigade, have asked to come to Spain 
to fight for the triumph of the Fascist Idea. 

It is our duty to carry out our engagement and the hard task we have 
undertaken. We shall triumph because this is our determination as 
Italian soldiers and Fascists. 

Firmly united by the same ideal and a common duty, and inspired 
by a vigorous and warlike spirit, we, the Volunteers of die 1st Brigade, 
will uphold the honour of our Imperial and Fascist Italy, and will 
conquer in the sacred name of Rome and under the propitious sign of 
the “Fascio Littorio.” 

Let us prepare ourselves passionately, gravely, and with an acdve joy 
for die orde^ that await us, and we shall conquer. 

It is the will of God— this is the watchword of the Brigade, which 
expresses and defines the nature of our undertaking, because we, the 
Volunteers, are true "Crusaders" of the Fascist Idea, which, as a result 
of our inevitable victory, will triumph throughout Spain, inspiring 
the enemies with the human and divine Truth inherent in our Idea. 

VOLUNTEERS OF THE 1ST BRIGADEI 

Lift up your hearts, your bayonets, and the Black FlamesI 

Let us remember at all times that we represent our great, powerful 
and beloved country and the fighting strength of Fascist Italy. Remem- 
ber that we must conquer, and we shall conquer at all costsi “IT IS 
THE WILL OF GOD!" 
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constitute acts contrary to the most elementary dictates of humanity, 
which should be justly treated as acts of piracy; and 
Whereas without in any way admitting the right of either party to 
the conflict in Spain to exercise belligerent rights or to interfere with 
merchant ships on the high seas even if the laws of warfare at sea 
are observed and without prejudice to the right of any Participating 
Power to take such action as may be proper to protect its merchant 
shipping from any kind of interference on the high seas or to the 
possibility of further collective measures being agreed upon subse* 
quendy, it is necessary in the first place to agree upon certain special 
collective measures against piratical .acts by submarines: 

In view whereof the undersigned, being authorised to this e£Eect by. 
their respective Governments, have met in conference at Nyon between 
the 9th and the 14th September 1937, and have agreed upon the folbw- 
ing provisions which shall enter immediately into force: 

I, The Participating Powers will instruct their naval forces to take 
the action indicated in paragraphs II and III bebw with a view to 
the protection of all merchant ships not belon^png to either of the 
Cbn^cdng Spanish pardes. 

n. Any submarine which attacks such a ship in a manner contrary 
to the rules of internadonal law referred to in the International Treaty 
for the Limitadon and Reduction of Naval Armaments signed in 
London on April 22nd, 1930, and confirmed in the Protocol signed 
. in London on November 6th, 1936, shall be counter-attacked and, if 
possible, destroyed. 

in. The instruction mentioned in the preceding paragraph shall 
extend to any submarine encountered in the vicinity of a position 
where a ship not belonging to either of the conflicting Spanish parties 
has recendy been attacked in violation of the rules referred to in the 
preceding paragraph in circumstances which give valid grounds for 
the beli^ that the submarine was guilty of the attack. 

rV. In order to fadlitatd the putting into force of the above 
arrangements in 'a practical manner, the Participating Powers have 
agreed upon the following arrangements: 

[Here follow the patrol zone delimitations, with the heaviest assign- 
ments going to the British and French fleets.] 
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Done at Nyon this fourteenth day of September nineteen hundred 
and thirty-seven, in a single copy, in the English and French languages, 
both texts being equally authentic, and which will be deposited in the 
archives of the Secretariat of the League of 'Nations. 

[Here follow the signatures of the representatives of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Bulgaria, Egypt, 
France, Greece, Rumania, Turkey, the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, and Yugoslavia.] 

B. AGREEMENT SUPPLEMENTARY TO THE NYON ARRANGEMENT, 
GENEVA, SEPTEMBER 17, 1937” 

Whereas under the Arrangement signed at Nyon on the 14th Sep- 
tember, 1937, whereby certain collective measures were agreed upon 
relating to piratical acts by submarines in the Mediterranean, the Par- 
ticipating Powers reserved the possibility of taking further collective 
measures; and 

Whereas it is now considered expedient that such measures should 
be taken against similar acts by surface vessels and aircraft; 

In view whereof, the undersigned, being authorised to this effect by 
their lespecdve Governments, have met in conference at Geneva on the 
seventeenth day of September and have agreed upon the following 
provisions whidi shall enter immediately into force t 

I. The present Arrangement is supplementary to the Nyon Ar- 
rangement and shall be regarded as an integral part thereof. 

II. The present Agreement applies to any attack by a surface vessel 
or an aircraft upon any merchant vessel in the Mediterranean not 
belonging to either of the conflicting Spanish parties, when such 
attack is accompanied by a violation of the humanitarian principles 
embodied in the rules of international law with regard to warfare 
at sea, which are referred to in Part IV of the Treaty of London of 
April 22nd, 1930, and confirmed in the Protocol signed in London on 
November 6th, 1936. 

III. Any surface war vessel, engaged in the protection of merchant 
shipping in conformity with the Nyon Arrangement, which witnesses 
an attack of the kind referred to in the preceding paragraph shall: 

(o) If the attack is committed by an aircraft, open fire on 
the aircraft; 

(6) If the attack is committed by a surfoce vessel, intervene 
” League of Nationa, Treaty Series 1937-1938, vol. CLXXXI, pp. 151-152. 
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to resist it within the limits of its powers, summoning assistance if 
such is available and necessary. 

In territorial waters each of the Participating Powers concerned will 
give instrucdons as to the action to be taken by its own war vessels 
in the spirit of the present Agreement. 

Done at Geneva this seventeenth day of September 1937, in the Eng- 
lish and French languages, both texts being equally authentic, in a single 
copy, which will be deposited in the archives of the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations. 

[Here follow the same signatures as to the Nyon Arrangement 
above.] 


179. A SPANISH RIGHTIST EXPOSITION « 


Among the leading opponents of leftist republican Spain was Josi Maria 
Gil Robles, a lawyer and assistant editor of the leading derical paper, £1 
Debate. He advocated a form of Catholic Fascism and was one of the 
organizers of the Agrarian Peofde's Party, which upheld the preservation 
of landed property, defended Catholicism, and opposed all forms of sepa- 
ratism. When the Spanish Civil War bro\e out on July 17, 1936, Gil Robles 
supported the "Insurgent’ side, though he soon came to flay a much less 
prominent part than had been generally anticipated. Nonetheless, his views 
on the future of Spain coincided with those of many of the rightist leaders. 


THE SPANISH REPUBUC AND THE FUTURE 

It is logical that, once the determining &ctors of the national Spanish 
movement have been summarily examined, people should ask them- 
selves what form of government will be established in Spain once the 
war is over. 

In the opinion of some, our nation will necessarily organize itself 
along Fascist or National Socialist lines, like Italy or Germany. Others 
believe that Spain will return to a parliamentary constitutional system, 
slighdy different from that established in 1931. 

In (hspassionately examining this most delicate quesdon, I ought not 
to proceed either like one inidated into the problems of Spain who is 
lifdng, as far as is humanly possible, the veil of the future, nor like the 

^ J. M. Gil Robin, Sptdn in Chains, The Ameiiu Press, New York, 1937, pp. 17-24. 
Reprinted by permission dE the publishers. 
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leader of a political party expounding the synthesis of his desires. I 
should limit myself to stadng the most likely hypotheses, in an impar- 
tial review of the integrating factors in the Nationalist movement. 

Basically, the forces whi(^ support the action of the Spanish army 
are four. Enumerated in order of their antiquity in public life, these 
forces are: Tradicionalistas (Requet6s), Accidn Popular, Renovacidn 
Espanola, and Falange Espanola. 

The Tradicionalistas (Traditionalists) are a legitimist monarchial 
organization which opposes morganadc democracy and upholds the 
historical charactedsdes of the various regions. 

Accidn Popular (Popular Acdon) is a party which was organized 
to contend in the field of democracy. It professes the doctrine that forms 
of Government are accidental, aims at giving an organic structure to 
Spanish society, and upholds a broad program of social jusdee. 

Renovacidn Espanola (Spanish Renovation) is a separated sector of 
Popular Action, with scant numerical strength, with special appeal to 
the upper classes, and in full progress toward organic and authoritadve 
principles, upholds the Monardxy in the person of Alfonso XIII. 

Lastly, Falange Espanola (Spanish Phalanx) is a group whose prin- 
ciples and methods of acdon are ixupired by the modern totalitarian 
schools. Its social program is extraordinarily advanced, but it proposes 
no definite solution to the problem of the form of government to be 
established. 

Inidator of the movement and hub of its future development is the 
army, which is really independent of any of the polidcal pardes that 
support it. 

From this group of factors, representing almost all shades of public 
opinion in Nadonalist Spain, may be deduced what is reasonably likely 
to be its type of government, in the immediate and distant future. 

It is logical to expect that when the war comes to an end, with the 
indisputable victory of the army, there will be a provisional period of 
military dictatorship. 

The demobilizing of the fighting forces, the disarming of the last 
Marxist groups, the applying of sanctions for public crimes committed 
by the Reds, the urgent repairing of the more serious elements in the 
immense material damage caused by international Communism in our 
country, the unifying of all efforts in a work of collective sacrifice to 
initiate the task of national reconstruction— all this will require, at 
first, the formation of a government entirely or preponderantly mill- 
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tary. During its rule, the various sectors of Nationalist political opinion 
will be able to unite and to lay the foundadons of the State’s future 
structure. 

This provisional military period should not last too long, since the 
task of government does not normally belong to the army, an(} the 
prolongadon of a government of this sort beyond the limits of neces- 
sity would blight the blossoming of civic virtues indispensable to the 
stability of a nadon's polidcal instimi-innit. 

Granted the limited duradon of a military government, what will 
be the final organizadon of Spanish public life? 

Many superficial individuals, judging merely by appearances, assert 
that Spain will be organized purely and simply as a Fascist govern- 
ment. The propaganda of Moscow has possessed itself of this idea. 
Holding Fascism before the eyes of the people as a system of tyrannical 
government, it tries to consolidate the mass of opinion in democradc 
countries against any tendency that may be suspected of sympathy with 
Fascism. 

Yet, without even remotely admitdng the unjust and derogatory 
meaning that Communist propaganda attaches to the term Fascism, no 
one in good faith can possibly maintain the theory that Spain will set 
up a government of this type. For the present, one must not forget 
that Mussolini himself has declared on many occasions that Fascism 
is a typically Italian product suited to the needs and characterisdes of 
Italy and impossible of application in other countries. In agreement 
with this fundamental statement is that of General Franco, the Chief 
of the Spanish State, who afiBrms, on his part, that the present move- 
ment in Spain is not of the Fascist order. 

If we succeed in maintaining a middle course among doctrinal tenets 
favored by the political groups which support the Nadonalist move- 
ment in Spain and the aspiradons most commonly felt by the great 
mass of Righdst opinion, we shall easily succeed in establishing the- 
following basic asserdons concerning a possible polidcal regime in Spain. 

1. Strengthening of authority: In Ladn countries, Parliamentarian- 
ism— we are forced to recognize the fact— has not been able to har- 
monize human liberty with the principle of authority (not despodsm) 
indispensable to the preservation and progress of society. 

The strict dependence which governments are obliged to maintain 
with regard to Parliament and the subordinadon in which Parliament, 
in its turn, must hold- with regard to a public opinion at once fickle. 
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vehement, and without solid civic formation, has given rise to the grow- 
ing instability of governments and the relaxing of .the basic means of 
authority. While public opinion was polarized around two great alter- 
native parties— using England for its model — governments enjoyed at 
Vasr rdative stability, and the executive power, somewhat more de- 
tached from the legislative, could accomplish its mission with relative 
efiScacy. Still more when the increasing break-up of parties and the 
dependence of governments upon Parliament (firmly established by the 
post-war democratic constitutions) reduced the executive power to a 
docile instrument in the hands of the people’s representatives, the State 
lost the principal means of command at the precise moment when the 
violent clash of social classes was creating a situation of latent civil war, 
always ready to manifest itself in anarchic riots and bloody outbursts. 

Thence came the unanimous desire of Latin peoples for a strong cen- 
tral power, withdrawn as far as possible from the flux of fickle public 
opinion, and capable of imposing itself upon selfish class or regional 
party-interests, in order to unite them in seeking the supreme collective 
good. 

Spain, which has so keenly experienced of late the effects of the 
weakness in which the central power viras left by a vicious Parliament 
incompatible with her psychology and her history, feels more than any 
other country the need of a strong authority. Upon this first character- 
istic of her future government all sectors of Nationalist Spain are agreed. 

2. Organic concept of democracy: In my opinion, those who pro- 
pose the great juridical problem of the modern world in terms of a 
simplified dilemma— democracy or anti-democracy — are fundamentally 
mistaken. 

In the foreword of the Spanish translation of a book by Tardieu, I 
wrote two years ago that the problem of the present day was not one 
of achieving but of organizing democracy. 

Democracy is a very broad concept, which supposes simply partici- 
' pation by the people in the problems of State government. From this 
point of view, democracy is a definite achievement of modern peoples. 
This democracy, so broadly conceived, can suffer partial eclipse; but in 
point of fact it represents a common basis for contemporary narinns. 

As against this broad and comprehensive concept which germinates 
from the principles of true political science, what actually happens is 
that the idea of democracy tends to convert itself into a monopoly of 
those who can conceive of no democracy other than inorganic, based 
upon the individual as the only fundamental political reality, and ex- 
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pressed through universal suffrage. Those who aspire to retain this 
monopoly feel that whatever is not inorganic universal suffrage is not 
democracy. 

Many thinkers and writers, from the Catholic school of civil law to 
the modern integral corporativists, such as Bottai, Manoilesco or Spann, 
passing for positivists of the type of Lran Duguit, have maintained 
that political society is integrated not merely by individuals but by 
societies or inferior personalides, some perfect and others imperfect, 
some complete and others incomplete (family, dty, region, profession), 
through which the individual develops the entirety of his spiritual and 
material activides. 

To incorporate the individual in the State by means of these units, 
to give organic structure to the will of the people, is the most effective 
means of guaranteeing true democracy, which is not just a blind rule 
by mathemadcal reckoning {de la mitad mas una) of atomized wills. 

Nadonalist Spain desires just this organic structure, through which 
Spaniards themselves shall be the masters of their country’s destinies. 

3. Disappearance of class struggle: The great solvent principle of 
modern sociedes is the materialist interpretadon of history, whence is 
derived the postulate of class struggle, which rends nadons in a con- 
tinuous civil strife. To eliminate this corrosive principle is the most 
urgent need of the epoch in which we live. 

The process begun in Spain in the year 1931 is not, as one might at 
first glance suppose, a polidcal overthrow; but, rather, a true social 
evolution. Of all the solvent forces favored by the Republic, only the 
Marxist organizadons knew where they were going. For the Lefdst 
burghers, the laic and democradc Republic was an end. For the Sodal- 
ists and Communists it was only a means. The Republic laid bare the 
fierce class struggle which for years had been silently palpitadng. With 
the new polidcal order, the shock assumed the tragic features of the 
present war. It would not be strange, therefore, if, when the war is 
over, the destruedon of the deadly germs of materialisdc and inhuman 
Marxism were to be the common ambition of Nadonalist Spain. 

The sorrowful experience of these years has convinced the Spanish 
Righdsts that class struggle will not disappear solely through the ener- 
gedc intervendon of a strong political powers If the evil be not attacked 
at its root, during a period of apparent peace, it will bud forth with a 
degree of strength proportionate to the degree of energy which has 
been expended in the attempt to destroy it by material compulsion. 

This does 'not mean that the action of authority is not effective, but 
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that compulsion alone is not sufficient. Class struggle will not diminish 
so long as minds are not pacified, and this supreme task of pacification 
can only be accomplished by a drawing together of classes through the- 
realization of a broad and rational plan of social justice which, without 
attempting impracticable levelings in conflict with the original inequali- 
ties of men and incompatible with the structure of society itself, shall 
bind all men in a supreme collective interest. 

For this reason the idea of combating class struggle through the 
joint action of a strong central power and of a social justice imbued 
with the Christian spirit is firmly fixed in the minds of the im m e n se 
majority of those who support the Spanish Nationalist movement. 

4. National unity and regional variety: The Constitution of 1931, 
inspired by the disruptive principles which led to the present tragedy, 
made possible in Spain a system of regional autonomies which in actual 
fact exceeded the limits of federalism, and went to the criminal ex- 
tremes of a practical disruption of nadonal unity. 

The present paovement initiated by the army is characterized, as is 
logical, by a vigorous reaction against this anti-national tendency and 
the expression of the contrary — ^namely, the sacred and intangible unity 
of the country. On this point there will be not the slightest possibility 
of concessions to the dissembled separatism of Catalonians and Basques. 

But unity does not mean uniformity. The Spanish districts have 
extremely varied physiognomies, which, without prejudice to supreme 
national unity, form regional personalities recognized by all the Rightist 
forces. The spontaneity with which military leaders of the movement 
have realized from the first this indisputable reality of Spanish life, is 
the best guarantee that the principle of a fruitful diversity in the bosom , 
of supreme national unity shall be one of the most solid foundations 
of the Spanish State’s future organization. The outlines of this organi- 
zation have already begun to be traced, even in the midst of the passion- 
ate tension produced by the acute present phase of the war. 

Such, in my opinion, are the central points of agreement in the 
various currents which nourish the wholesome stream of Nationalist 
opinion in my country. They are the property of no party, and they 
are the properly of all. I fed certain that, through inevitable experi- 
ments and corrections, Spain will find the fertile chatmel through which 
shall flow the waters, today impetuous, tomorrow tranquil, of her long- 
ing for stability and work. To find it, Spain will not need to resort 
to foreign models, so difficult of adaptation to her acknowledged per- 
sonality. In her tradition, in her history, in the immortal teaching of 
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her writers she will find the necessary material for the building up of 
her new State, which of necessity shall possess the characteristics of 
being genuinely Christian and profoundly human. 

As upon Spain has devolved the honor of being the soldier and 
martyr of Christian civilization, so likewise upon her shall devolve the 
task of demonstrating to the world how it is possible to merge the 
intangible efforts of human personality with the authoritative require- 
ments of a modern State, which must direct all national energies 
through the conquest of common ideals. 

180. DECLARATION OF ‘*WAR AIMS” OF THE LOYALIST 
GOVERNMENT, APRIL 30, 1938 


In May 1937 the “Loyalist Government came under the headship oj Jttan 
Negrin, a right-wing socialist and former finance minister. He introduced 
a number of changes, in a conservauve direction, permitting limited church 
services and forbidding military officers to engage in political activity. In a 
speech of April 30, 1938, he outlined his governments aims in the civil war. 


.The Government of National Union, which has the confidence of aU 
parties and trade union organizations of Loyalist Spain and which 
represents and has the support of all those Spanish citizens subject to 
the constitutional authority of the Government, solemnly declares for. 
the hpoudedge of its compatriots and for the information of the world 
that its aims in carrying on the war are: 

1. To- assure the absolute independoice-and complete integrity of 
Spain. A Spain completely free from all foreign interference, whatever 
may be its nature and origin, with its peninsular and island territory 
as well as its possessions intact, protected against any attempt at par- 
tition, alienation, or mortgage, and conserving the Protectorate Zones 
assigned to Spain by international conventions as long as these con- 
ventions are not mo^fied with Spain’s participation and assent. 

Conscious of the duties which accompany her tradition and her his- 
tory Spain will extend towards the other countries of her language the 
bonds which are imposed by a common origin and the feeling of uni- 
versality which has always characterised our people. 

^ The Thirteen Pants for Whuh Span It Fighting. Declaration of Doctor [Juan] 
Negrin, the Prime Minister, on April 30, 1938, Edidonea EapaSoloa, Barcelona, 1938, 
pp. 7-19. 
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2. Liberation of our territory from the foreign military forces which 
have invaded it as well as from those elements who have come to Spain 
after July 1936 with the pretext of technical collaboration and who are 
intervening and trying to dominate for their own benefit the legal and 
economic life of Spain. 

3. A people’s Republic represented by an energetic State based on 
principles of pure democracy which exercises its actions by means of a 
Government empowered with full authority conferred on it by the vote 
of citizens and universal suffrage. A State which is the symbol of firm 
executive power, dependent at all times on the directions and wishes 
of the Spanish people. 

4. The legal and social structure of the Republic will be the result 
of the will of the nation freely expressed by means of a plebiscite which 
will take place as soon as the war is over and which will be carried 
out with full guarantees and with no restrictions or limitations in order 
to ensure those participating against any possible reprisal. 

5. Respect for the liberties of the various regions without prejudice 
to the unity of Spain. Protection and encouragement of the develop- 
ment of the personality and characteristics of the various peoples form- 
ing Spain. This is imposed by a right and a historic fact which, far from 
meaning a dissolution of the nation, constitutes the best manner of 
uniting the elements which form it 

6. The Spanish State will guarantee full rights to citizens in civil 
and social life, freedom of conscience, and will assure the free exercise 
of religious belief and practice. 

7. The State will guarantee property legally and legitimately ac- 
quired, mthin the limits imposed by the supreme interest of the nation, 
and also the protection of the producer. Without harming individual 
initiative, it will prevent accumulation of wealth from leading to the 
exploitation of citizens and from infringing on the rights of the people 
as a whole which it could do only by decreasing the State’s control in 
the social and economic field. With this aim in view the State will 
encourage the development of small property, will guarantee a liveli- 
hood for each family and will stimulate every measure leading to the 
economic, moral and racial improvement of the producing classes. 

The property and legitimate interests of those foreigners who have 
not aided the rebellion will be respected and inquiries will be opened 
regarding compensation which may be due to them owing to damage 
involuntarily caused during the course of the war. For the study of 
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such damage the Government has already set up the Foreign Claims 
Commission. 

8. Thorough agrarian reform which will liquidate the old semi- 
feudal aristocratic property. This property, lacking in all human na- 
tional and patriotic feeling, has always been the greatest obstacle in the 
development of the great possibilidcs of the country. The basing of 
the new Spain on a broad and solid democracy of the peasants who 
shall be the owners of the land on which they work. 

9. The State will guarantee the rights of the worker by means of 
advanced social legisladon in accordance with the specific needs of 
Spanish life and economy. 

10. The cultural [,] physical and moral improvement of the race will 
be the prime and basic concern of the State. 

11. The Spanish Army at the service of the nadon itself will be free 
from all hegemony of tendency or party, and the people will see in it 
the sure instrument for the defence of thdr liberdes and their inde- 
pendence. 

12. The Spanish State reaffirms the consdmdonal doctrine of re- 
nouncing war as an instrument of national policy. Spain, faithful to 
pacts and treades, will support the policy symbolised in the League of 
Nadons which will continue being the key-note of its policy. The 
Spanish State reaffirms and maintains its rights and, as a Mediterranean 
power, demands a place in [the] concert of nadons. It is always dis- 
posed to collaborate in bringing about collecdve security and in the 
defence of peace in general. 

In order to contribute to this policy in an efficacious manner Spain 
will develop and intensify all its possibilides of defence. 

13. A broad amnesty for all those Spaniards who wish to cooperate 
in the i mmens e task of the reconstruedon and elevadon of Spain. After 
a cruel struggle, such as that which is sttuning our land with bbod, in 
which the old virtues of heroism and idealism of the race have been 
reborn, he who does not repress and suffocate all idea of vengeance and 
reprisal will be a traitor to the desdnies of our country. This must be 
done for the saki of collecdve work and sacrifice which we are under 
the obligadon to make in order to save the future of Spain and of all 
her sons. 



CHAPTER 9 
GREAT GERMANY 


181. THE 'OTAB-IN-THE-BACafC’’ 


From the very beginning of the German defeat in the World War, Ger- 
man rtaiorudists have maintmned that the disaster was brought on mainly 
by a cowardly "stab-in-the-bae](‘ delivered by traitors at home. This question 
was made the subject of an inquiry by a Reichstag commission, from whose 
report the following quotatioru were ia\en. General von Kuhl, whose report 
is first summarized, was attached as military expert to the sub-committee on 
the causes of the German collapse in 1918; the comment on von KuhPs 
report was made by Albrecht Philipp, chturman of the sub-committee and 
a Reichstag deputy representing the German National Peoples Party. 


A. SUMMARY OF THE REPORT BY GENERAL HERMANN VON KUHL^ 

The expression “stab-in>the-back” (“Dolchstos/") in the oft-used 
sense, as if the country had attacked the victorious army in the rear and 
as if the war had hew lost for this reason alone, is not accurate. We 
succumbed for many reasons. 

It is certain, however, that a padfisdc, international, anti-military, and 
revolutionary undermining of the army took place which contributed 
in no small measure to the harm done and the disintegration of the 
army. It originated at home, but the blame does not attach to the entire 
population, which in the four and a half years of war endured super- 
human sufferings; it attaches only to the agitators and corrupters of the 
people and of the army who for political reasons strove to poison the 
hravely-fighdng forces. 

The effects of this pernicious activity became especially apparent 
when, after the failure of our offensive in the summer of 1918, the war 
seemed h opelessly lost. But the subversive work had long before been 

_^Gennany, Rdclutag, Vnteriuehungunusehuft Uber die Weltkriegsverantwordkh- 
keit. Vierter Vntenuusehuss, Die Urtachen des deutsehetr Zusamraenbruehes im Jahre 
1918. Vierte Reihe im Werk da Vatertuehungsmssehusses, Deutsche Verlagtgeaellschaft 
fat Politilt und Geschiebte tn. b. H., Berlin, 12 vol. in 15, 1925-1929, vol. VX, p. 39. 
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systematically begun. One should therefore speak, not of a stab in the 
back, but of a poisoning of the army. 

The expression “stab-in-the-back" may, however, be applied to the 
sudden and devastating effects of the repolution itself. It literally at- 
tacked the army from the rear, disorganized the lines of communica- 
tion, prevented the forwarding of supplies, and destroyed ail order and 
discipline as if at a blow. It made all further fi ghti ng impossible and 
compelled the acceptance of any armistice terms. The revolution was 
not the result of the collapse of ^e offensive, although this substantially 
furthered its outbreak and its effects. On die contrary, the revolution 
was prepared long beforehand. 

The revoludon further gave rise to the danger of the complete disso- 
lution of the army during the retreat and thus of a monstrous catas- 
trophe. This danger was averted only with the greatest difficulty. 

B. THE STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN ALBRECHT PHILIPP ON KOHL’S REPORT * 

In view of the many interpretations of the expression “stab-in-the- 
back,” it is better not to use this term for the influences which, coming 
from home, weakened the army’s will to fight. That such influences 
were present in large number cannot be denied. Heavy blame doubt- 
less lies with those circles which fostered the efforts to disintegrate or 
poison the armed forces. But the available factual material does not suf- 
fice to prove that these circles alone were to blame. Von Kuhl declares 
quite correctly: “We succumbed for many reasons.” All those revolu- 
tionary efforts can be blamed, not for the drcumstance that we had to 
evacuate the West and thus give up the prospects of winning the war, 
but for the way in which the end of the war overwhelmed Germany. 
The expression “stab-in-the-back” is absolutely correct as a criticism of 
the revolution as a single event, but it can be applied only with limita- 
tions to the motive powers of the development which prepared the 
ground for the German Revolution. 

182. APPEAL OF TTIE COUNCIL OF COMMISSARS TO THE GERMAN 
NATION, NOVEMBER 12, 1918 (Extracts) * 


On November 9, 1918, Chancellor Prince Max of Baden placed the 
government of Germany into the hands of Friedrich Ebert, who became 
joint chairman with Hugo Haase of a Council of Peoples Commissars com- 
s Germany, Rachstag, op. eit., vol. IV, p. 15. 

* Germany, ReichsgesetxUatt, Reichadruckerei, Berlin, 1918, Jahrg. 1918, vol. L 
No. 153, Law 6528, pp. 1303-1304. 
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posed of three Socitd Democrats and three Independent Socialists. Having 
promised the prince to maintain order and issue an early call for a constitu- 
ent assembly, the commissars now appealed to the people to behave quietly, 
regard human life as sacred, and protect private property. 


TO THE GERMAN NATIONI 

The government that grew out of the revolution, whose political 
leadership is purely socialistic, sets itself the task of realizing the social- , 
istic program. It immediately proclaims with the force of law the 
following: 

1. The state of siege is lifted. 

2. There is no restriction on the right of meeting and assembly, not 
even for officials and state employees. 

3. There is no censorship. The theatre censorship is lifted. 

4. The expression of opinions orally or in writing is free. 

5. Religious freedom is granted. No one may be compelled to per- 
form a religious act. 

6. An amnesty is declared for all political crimes. Pending suits for 
political crimes are dropped. 


9. The regulations protKting labor which were abrogated at the be- 
ginning of the war are hereby restored to force. 

Addidonal social-political regulations will be proclaimed shortly. The 
maximum eight-hour day will be enforced by January 1, 1919, at the 
latest. The government will do everything to provide sufficient employ- 
ment opportunities. A decree for the support of the unemployed has 
already Ixen completed. It distributes the burden among the Reich, the 

states, and the counties. 

' • • • • ■ 

The government will maintain the regular means of production and 
protect private property against attacks by private individuals, as well 
as [protect] the freedom and security of persons. 

Henceforth all elections for public bodies are to be held on a basis 
of equal, secret, direct, and universal suffrage, with proportional repre- 
sentation, for all men and women who are at least twenty years old. 

[Signed] 

Haase Schetoemann Landsbero DimiANN Barth 
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183. THE SPARTACIST MANIFESTO OF JANUARY 6, 1919 * 


The communists, etdled Spartaeists after the pseudonym of their leader, 
Karl Ldeb^necht, were as much opposed to the establishment of a liberal or 
socitdist republic as they had been to the empire. Hence they decided to 
oust the government before the elections scheduled for January 19, 1919, 
cotdd be held. The manifesto quoted below was ctdculated to incite the 
workers of Berlin against the council of commissars, but, though a huge 
crowd gathered in the center of Berlin on January 6, 1919, the radical 
leaders failed to appear with instruction and the movement collapsed. On 
January 15 Lieb\necht was l(illed on the way to prison. 


ComradesI Wor\ersl 

The Ebert-Schcidemann Government has rendered itself impossible. 
It is hereby declared deposed by the undersigned Revolutionary Com- 
mittee, the representadve of the revolutionary sodalist workers and sol- 
diers (Independent Social Democratic Party and Conununist Party). 

The undersigned Revolutionary Conunittee has provisionally assumed 
the conduct of the business of government. 

ComradesI WorkersI 

Support the measures of the Revolutionary Committee. 

Berlin, January 6, 1919. 

The Revolutionary Committee 

[George] Ledbbour [Karl] Liebknecht [Paul] Scholzb 
184. THE WEIMAR CONSTITUTION (Extracts) • 


The Weimar Assembly, chosen by the vote of till men and women over 
nineteen, and controlled by a coalition of Socied Democrats, Centrists, and 
Democrats, adopted a republican constitution on Jtdy 31, 1919. President 
Friedrich Ebert signed the document, which conttdned 181 artides, on Au- 
gust 11. It is noteworthy that under Artides 25, 48, and 50 the president was 
empowered, with the co-operation of the chancellor, to exercise dictatorial 
rule in time of emergency. 


* Quoted in F. Stampfer, Die viereehn Jahre der ersten deutseheu PeptMih, Ver- 
lagnnstalt “Graphia.” Kvitbad, 1936, p. 85. 

* Germany, Seiehsgeseteblatt, Verlag dei Geutzaamnilungnmti, Berlin, 1919, Jahtg. 
1919, vol. I, Nr. 152, pp. 1383-1418. 
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Akticlb 1. 

The German Reich is a Republic. , . . 

AancLB 2. 

The Reich territory consists of the territory of the German States. 
Other territories may be absorbed into the Reich by law, if their popu- 
lations, on the basis of self-determination, so desire. 


AancLE 25. 

The Reich President may dissolve the Reichstag, but only once for 
any one cause. 

A new election will take place not later than the sixtieth day follow- 
ing the dissolution. 


AancLE 43. 

The term of office of die Reich President is seven years. Reelection 
is permissible. 

Before the expiration of the term, the Reich President, upon motion 
of the Reichstag, may be recalled by a popular vote. The decision of the 
Reichstag requires a two-thirds majority. Through such decision the 
Reich President is prevented from any further exercise of the office. 
The rejecdon of the recall motion by the popular referendum counts as 
a new elecdon and results in the dissoludon of the Reichstag. . . . 


Aancus 48. 

. . . The Reich President may, in the event that the public order and 
security are seriously disturbed or endangered, take the measures neces- 
sary for their restoradon, intervening, if necessary, with the aid of the 
armed forces. For this purpose he may temporarily abrogate, ivholly or 
in part, the fundamental principles laid down in Ardcles 114, 115, 117, 
118, 123, 124, and 153. [These ardcles form the Bill of Rights of the 
consdtudon.] 

The Reich President must, without delay, inform the Reichstag of all 
measures taken in accordance with . . . this Ardcle. These measures 
must be resdnded upon the demand of the Reichstag. . . . 
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Asticlb 130. 

All officials are servants o£ the totality, not of any one party. . 


AancLi 148. 

All schools must strive to inculcate morality, civic-mindedness, and 
occupational skill in the spirit of the German nationality and interna- 
tional conciliation. . . . 

Article 165. 

. . . Statutory bodies representative of workmen and employees are 
to be created for the protection of their social and economic interests, 
namely, local workers* councils, district workers* councils, organized so 
as to correspond with industrial areas, and a ‘National Workers* Council. 

The district workers* councils and the National Workers* Council are 
to join with representatives of employers and other interested sections 
of the community to form district economic councils and a National 
Economic Council for the accomplishment of the economic tasks in 
general and to collaborate in the execution of the -socialization laws 
in particular. . . . 

Bills relating to matters of social and economic policy, before being 
introduced into the Reichstag, shall be submitted by the cabinet to the 
National Economic Council for an expression of its opinion. The Na- 
tional Economic Council itself has the right to initiate such bills. If the 
cabinet does not agree with any such bill it is nevertheless bound to 
introduce it into the Reichstag, with an explanation of its own stand- 
point. The National Economic Council may delegate one of its mem- 
bers to appear before the Reichstag in support of Ae bill. . . . 


185-188. Post-War German Austria, 1918-1919 

185. THE FOOD SITUATION IN POST-WAR GERMAN AUSTRIA* 


The terrible food-shortage in post-war Austria was weU described in an 
offieisd report of the State Bureau for Public bJoarishment. 


* Aiutiia, UiUeUmgen des Staatsamtes fOr VtAkfenihrms Ober die Verhandlaagea 
ndt den dWeneO Hauptmdehten iiier die Lebensmtteleertorgung der RepMih dsterreieh 
in der Zeit mm Denember 1918 bis Anfang Okfober i9i9,Oiterreichische Staatsdnidceiei, 
inemUi 1920, pp. 7-8. 
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‘ The food situation, already difficult before the great political up- 
heavals of the end of October 1918, had become considerably mure 
unfavorable for German Austria through the revolution and the eco- 
nomic separation from Hungary and the other succession states. Austria 
was suddenly separated, as if hy a blow, from her former sources of 
supply. Vienna, a city of millions, for which it had been found impos- 
sible even during the War to secure large reserve supplies, was now 
almost completely without resources. Even the rural areas were in dis- 
tress. Lower and Upper Austria, the only two provinces which pro- 
duce sizable grain crops, were naturally unable to assure permanently 
Vienna’s supply, despite the grant of premiums for grain deliveries and 
other advantages extended to the farmers. Besides, the administration, 
understandably, functioned rather inefficiently during the first weeks 
of the overturn, at which time the provisioning of the retreating army 
also caused grave concern; moreover, the contact between the Vienna 
Government and the provinces was frequently interrupted. The Hun- 
garian and Czechoslovak boundaries were closed. At first, flour ship- 
ments from Germany, which had been promised to our delegates sent 
to Berlin toward the end of October [1918], helped over our most press- 
ing needs. Despite largely curtailed bread and flour rations and the 
most strenuous efforts calculated to round up a sufficiency of these com- 
modities in our own country, the supply of flour and bread in Vienna 
and in almost all the German-Austrian lands was assured for only a 
very limited period, and absolute uncertainty remained as to how the 
population of German Austria was to be supplied with flour beginning 
with the new year. There was absolutely no prospect for a regular or 
permanent supply of potatoes, since the Bohemian, Moravian, and Gali- 
cian potato reserves could no longer be transported on account of frost 
even if the Czech and Polish Governments had opened their closed 
borders. Vienna was without potatoes. The meat supply could only 
be maintained at a starvation level; the fat, egg, and milk supplies were 
altogether inadequate. 

In the National Assembly session of December 4, 1918, the secretary 
of state for food supplies (der Staatsse\retSr fUr Vol\semShrung) re- 
ported the desperate food situation and indicated that its salvation could 
be effected only with the help of the Allied Powers. 

Steps had been taken immediately after the revolution to obtain help 
from them. Relying on Article 5 of the Armistice Conditions (Naval 
Conditions), whereby, despite the continuance of the blockade, a com- 
mission, to be appointed by the United States and the Allied Govern- 
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mffntM, could grant exceptions to the blockade, the then ministry of 
fnr M gn affairs, through the good offices of neutral states, on November 
5, 1918, immediately after the conclusion of the armistice, requested the 
governments of the Entente to set up such a commission in a place 
where we could get in touch with it in order to obtain a permit for a 
number of our idle ships to make overseas trips to bring us wheat, fat, 
and meat. 

The new German-Austrian Forogn Office, immediately after its 
organization, on November 9, 1918, approached Washington, through 
the good offices of Switzerland, with the request to send us food as soon 
as possible and to notify us if and from what source we might expect 
^rst help. 

The America Goveriunent thereupon gave notice through its lega- 
tions in Stockholm and Bern on November 11, 1918, that President 
Wilson would consider our call for help and intended to send Food 
Administrator Hoover to Europe. On November 24, 1918, our legation 
in Bern was notified by the Swiss Political Department that the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the representatives of the Allied Govern- 
ments had unanimously resolved to do everything possible to provide 
the Central Powers wiffi food and to take steps to organize this relief 
action in the same systematic way that had been done previously for 
Belgium. . . . 


186. THE PLIGHT OF POST-WAR VIENNA ^ 


Bad as was the sittuttion of (dl Austria in the immediate post-war period, 
the plight of Vienna was undoubtedly worse. The position of the city's 
unfortunate inhabitants was graphically described by the Inter-AMed Com- 
mission on Relief of German Austria. 


Vienna, with its two-and-a-quarter million inhabitants, from being 
the capital of an Empire has become the chief town of a State which 
outside it numbers less than six million inhabitants; it is an enormous 


^ Intcr-Allted Coramisnon on Belief of German Auitria, Interim Report, by British 
Ddegtae [Sir William Beveridge], Peris, Jannery 17, 1919, Patu, 1919, pp. 10-11, 
20-21, as quoted in N. Almond and R. H. Lutz, eda., The Treaty of St. Gertmen: A 
Doeementary History of Its Territorid and Pditical Clanses, Stanford University Press, 
Stanford University, 1935, pp, 91-93. Beprinted by permission of the Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. 
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head on the body of a dwarf. The territory of German Austria, more- 
over, even apart from questions of size, is singularly little qualified to 
support a large capital; it contains only relatively small industrial dis- 
tricts (chiefly in Styria and the neighbourhood of Vienna); even of the 
rural areas large portions are mountainous and relatively unproductive 
(Tirol, Vorarlberg, Salzburg, &c.). The part of Austria now claimed by 
die Czechs, while it contains only about one-third of the total popula- 
.tion of Austria, accounts for 90 per cent, of the coal production, 80 per 
cent, of the iron and steel, 90 per cent, of the cotton, 95 per cent, of the 
sugar, and practically all the wool and ceramic trades. 

The principal industry of Vienna was the manufacture of clothing 
and ornaments. Its importance lay in its position as a centre of govern- 
ment, culture, finance, commerce, and transport. For none of these 
services to be rendered by Vienna is there at present any demand. It is 
not clear to what extent the world will have a use for Vienna in the 
future. Even as sumin g that the Associated Governments are prepared 
directly or indireedy to grant a loan to German Austria (which appears 
no less necessary as a means of enabling it to start trade with its neigh- 
bours than as a means of obtaining imported food), it is quite an 
open question whether any adequate security for the loan is available, 
either under the heading of present properties or under that of pros- 
pective earnings. German Austria is a bankrupt with no assurance of 
ever being able to earn money again. 

At any rate the most hopeful oudook for Vienna (and so for its 
creditors) lies in restoring its importance as a transport and trading 
centre; ^s in turn probably depends upon restoring as much as pos- 
sible of the previous economic unity of Austria-Hungary, despite its 
political dismemberment. A movement for an “Economic Confedera- 
tion of the Danube,” which would also be for German Austria a move- 
ment away from Germany, may thus be both financially and politically 
from the point of riew of the principal Allies; whether the 
fi»fling between the difierent States that must compose the confedera- 
tion is such as to allow of its bring realised in any reasonable period 
of time is another question. 

Meanwhile a tendency for still further dismemberment is showing 
itself in the shape of movements in the Vorarlberg, the Tirol, and 
other parts of Gaman Austria to set up separate Governments and to 
cut themselves free from the incubus of Vienna. . . . 
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CONCLUSION AND RECOMMENDATION 

The cessation of war without the restoration of peace in Austria- 
Hungary, combined with political dismemberment, has produced a 
state of general economic paralysis. It seems difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that, in order to prevent a collapse of the social order 
comparable to what has occurred in Russia, the Allies must practically, 
if not formally, treat the war virith all parts of Austria as finished, and 
must give posidve help in roronstruction there. The reason for this u 
not that the Hungarians or German Austrians deserve special con- 
sideration, or have a claim to avoid suffering as Northern France and 
Belgium suffered. The real grounds are twofold: (i) The war is in 
fact so completely finished, as ffir as these countries are concerned, and 
they are so completely smashed, that war-time standards of inhumanity 
are no longer applicable, (ii) The further spread of disorder in Europe 
is a danger to me Allied countries themselves. 

A third ground was advanced by representative men, both in Ger- 
man Austria and in Hungary. In eadi case they stated that if they 
were left alone and on unfriendly terms with their immediate neigh- 
bours (Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, Roumania) — since it was im* 
possible for them to stand alone with their reduced territories and 
economic impoverishment — ^they would be bound to fall into close re- 
lations with Germany, which would thus get a material accession of 
strength. If, on the other hand, German Austria and Hungary could 
enter on reasonable terms into a close economic relation with their 
neighbouring States — an “Economic Confederation of the Danube” — 
the whole might form a group of connected States too clearly difEeren- 
tiated in character ever to join Germany as a whole, yet with sufficient 
internal cohesion to prevent any one member of the group breaking 
off to join Germany alone. A permanent equipoise would be produced 
in the south to German power in the north. 

This argument touches the fringe of very large and much-debated 
questions, and I only give it for what it is worth. In the mouths of 
most of these who used it it was certainly not a threat, but an expres- 
sion of their own desires. The making, in effect if not in form, of an 
earlier economic peace in the whole of Austro-Hungary (sic), and thus 
leaving Germany alone to the last, would be a simple continuance of 
the strategy which terminated the war, by a succession of armisdees 
at diffierent dates. . . . 
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187. THE CONTEMPLATED UNION OF AUSTRIA WITH GERMANY • 


The desire of both the German and the Austrian authorities for the politi- 
ad union of their states was clearly demonstrated in the early legislation of 
both governments. The Allies, however, forbade this Anschluss, and its 
consummation was delayed until March 1938, when Adolf Hitler energeti- 
cally liquidated the problem (See Document No. 206). 


A. LAW OF NOVEMBER 12, 1918, OF THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT 

(VIENNA) 

Articlb 1. 

German Austria is a democratic Republic. . . . 

Article 2 

German Austria is a constituent part of the German Republic. Spe- 
cial laws shall regulate the participation of German Austria in the law- 
making and administration of the German Republic. . . . 

B. LAW OF MARCH 12, 1919, OF THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY (VIENNA) 

Article 1. 

The Constituent Assembly repeats, coniirms, and solemnly radiies 
as follows the Resolution concerning the political and administrative 
form of German Austria laid down by the Provisional Government in 
its laws of November 12, 1918: 

1. German Austria is a democratic Republic. . . . 

2. German Austria is a constituent part of the German Republic. 

C. ARTICLE 61 OF THE CONSHTUTION OF THE GERMAN REPUBUC, 
AUGUST 11, 1919 

German Austria shall receive, after its uiuon with the German Reich, 
the right of p^cipation in the Reichsrat with a number of votes 
proportionate to its population. Until then the representatives of 
German Austria shall have an advisory capacity. 

* Austria, Staatsgeseteblm fOr den Stent DeuttehStteireieh, Wenna, DeutschSiter- 
Tochhehe Staatsdrudcerei, 1918, 1919, ]ehrgang 1918, 1. Stdeh, Geseta Nr. 5, Jahrg. 
1919, 54. StU., Nr. 174: Gemiany, SeiehtgeteuUett, Jabig. 1919, Verlag des Gesetzsamm- 
lungiamtt, Berlin, 1919, vol. I, Nr. 152, p. 1934. 
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188. THE AUSTRIAN PEASANT* 


This selection on the Attstrian peasant is included because it o^ers such 
a helpltd word picture of an important but little-\nown subject in the 
history of Central Europe. 


The world of the peasant is a world apart into whidi few strangers 
have ever really penetrated. 

It is perfecdy true to say of him, as his detractors invariably do with 
their first breath, that he is absolutely, obstinately, mulishly, incurably 
conservative. It is true, moreover, to add that this conservatism is 
largely due to both ignorance and stupidity, and that both are partly 
of his own making. The reason is not far to seek. His life is an 
incredibly hard one. From dawn to dusk he wrings a scanty living in 
the sweat of his brow from stubborn and ungrateful fields. In this 
harsh and precipitous land, on these small and scattered properties, 
the work is far harder, the hoturs far bnger than on a large well- 
organised estate. Each member of his small staff must be Jack of all 
trades, ready to attend to the horses and cattle, the sowing, ploughing 
and harvesting, the carting and marketing, the repairs and housework. 
The grown man has few hours of freedom, the woman and child none 
of those leisured years which we [the British] accord them as of right 
The peasant woman is one of the most hardly-used creatures in the 
world. To an almost ceaseless drudgery on the farm she adds the toil 
of bearing and bringing up children, both of which processes she is 
consequently apt to perform hurriedly and carelessly, with disastrous 
results. As for the child, nominally his education up to the age of 
fourteen is compulsory. Actually, the peasant boycotts this law, and 
generally contrives to get the child to work at the farm by the time 
he is -twelve years old. For him, theory and book-learning are things 
to be eschewed, even opposed actively. Manual labour of the narrowest 
kind, the nose to the plough, alone produces tangible results, and this 
alone does he hold useful Thus, by his own action> he perpetuates the 
backwardness, spiritual and economic, of his class. 

*C. A, Macartney, The Saeiiil Revolution in Austria, Cambridge Univeraity Pten, 
Cambridge, 1926, pp. 176-180, 197-198. Reprinted by permiaaion m the publiai^. 
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Outside of the routine of his farm, he has only two main inter- 
ests . . . : they are his religion and his drink. 

The Catholic Church in Austria is indmatcly connected with the 
peasant’s life in a way not easy for an Englishman to picture. Perhaps 
wisely, it has made no attempt to imitate the ideal of a “resident 
country gentleman in every parish." The bcal priest stands on a lower 
pedestal above his flock than the English parson. He is less immune 
from the common fraildes of the flesh, but the nearer for that to their 
lives. Like his creed as a whole, he is warmer, more human, more 
tolerant of backsliding. He is most often himself a peasant’s son, not 
differing gready from his congregation in birth, education or even 
morals. But he is able to lap a natural supply of religious feeling, 
welling up alike in his soul and in their^ and, on the whole, he exerts 
the great influence which this gives him well according to his lights. 

The peasant has litde knowledge of the wide world, of his fellow- 
men, or even of the State, except as an oppressive force which takes 
the produce of his labour for taxes, or calls bis son away from the 
plough to serve in the army. But he is condnually face to face with 
God. God placed him where he is. God’s bounty sent the harvest, 
God’s act let down the hail and snow. The often incalculable moods 
of nature, on which his existence depends, are the decrees of God. 
Religion, his relation to God, colours all his life. 

Indeed, his religion knows very little of abstruse theology, is very 
full of supersddon, very nearly akin to nature-worship. The peasant’s 
prayers do not differ gready, except in the matter of proper names, 
from those which his dim forbears offered up to the tutelary deides 
of wood and stream, summer and winter. Old thoughts linger on and 
old customs. In the lighdng of fires and the drawing of waters, the 
ploughing and harvesting, he follows with awe the custom of bis 
pagan ancestors; and the only change is that his propidous and unpro- 
pidous days have put on new dresses and appear now as the Eve of 
St. John, or the feast of the Concepdon. 

This very blending with the earth and with old tradition makes his 
religion a very living thing. Not only the church in every litde village 
bears wimess to it, but the coundess dny shrines at the wayside, at 
the cross-roads, on the edge of the Held. As he passes them, he crosses 
himself and mutters a prayer; and on Sundays and his numerous 
holidays he leads down his family and household in worship in the 
nearest church. 
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These reunions during and after Mass are not only the spiritual 
occasions in his life but also almost the only opportunities for social 
intercourse. . . . Outside the villages large enough to run a “Verein,” 
musical, religious, or political, social life is confined to the church or 
the village inn. 

The absence of competition is a treasured advantage of the Church. 
Only Socialism seriously challenges its supremacy, and is therefore 
ana^ema to it. The mentality of the peasant of the old style is pecu- 
liarly acceptable to the Church. Submissiveness to authority, content- 
ment with one’s lot, are virtues fragrant in God’s nostrils, a pleasant 
contrast to the stinking unrest. Socialism, atheism, which the life of 
the great cities engenders. The ideal of the Church is a healthy 
peasantry, decently prosperous, but not necessarily endowed either with 
great riches or with great brains. . . . The priest is not afraid to de- 
nounce Socialism from the altar as a combination of Satan, to threaten 
its followers in the confessional with the pains of hell-fire. . . , 

He [the peasant] is hard and quarrelsome, and the holiday evenings 
often end in a general scrap. His vices spring to a large extent from 
the besetting sin of drunkenness, a great evil in Austria, which the 
Church as a whole has done scandalously little to combat, and has 
often even fostered in her character of large proprietor of vineyards, 
breweries and distilleries. Individual priests make brave efforts, but 
the Socialists, who have made temperance one point of their pro- 
gramme, have a right to claim great credit for it. . . . 

. . . Mountainous little Austria is not a country where farming on 
a big scale is practicable at all. If the world arrangements are ever 
really so adjusted that farming is done on the most economic lines, 
and the produce distributed internationally, only a part of Austria’s 
present country population will be able to produce for the market at 
all. The small farms of the. outlying mountain districts will remain 
outside the scheme of things, and their present occupiers, who, as far 
as they can exist at all, must do so mostly by supplying their own 
requirements, will remain a class outside organised society, neither 
capitalists nor exploited, an Absolute Value. To a large extent they 
are already in this position, and the question arises whether their exist- 
ence, already threatened by its hardships and economic difficulties, with 
the consequent rural depopulation, be worth preserving. The question 
is less economic than spiritual; in the old days, military. Socialism, on 
the whole, answers no. The Church emphatically yes. And weighing 
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in the balances much good and much evil, one is bound also to answer 
yes. The stock of the mountains is, after all, hardy and virile, capable 
of producing great things, given more wisdom and more consideration 
to those who are in authority over it. Even as an untouched reserve 
of strength, or a reservoir to reinforce and purify the adulterated blood 
of towns and factories, it is a factor which no State can lightly dare 
to do without. A State which has lost its independent peasantry is 
perilously near the verge of degeneration. 

189. THE FOREIGN POLICY OF GUSTAV STRESEMANN« 


Gustav Stresemann was among the ablest statesmen of post-war Europe. 
Bom in 1878 in Berlin, the son of a beer merchant, he studied at Berlin and 
Leipzig, devoting himself especially to philosophy, pohtical science, and 
economics. Sl^ilful as an organizer and devoted to his country and to the 
interests of big business, he first entered the Reichstag in 1907 as a National 
Liberal, ten years later becoming the head of his party. After the war he 
continued to favor monarchy but was willing to support the republic in the 
interests of peace, unity, and business revival. Chancellor for a few months 
in 1923, he was foreign minister continuously from 1923 until hit death in 
1929, At chief advocate in Germany of the policy of reconciliation and ful- 
filment, he topped his career with the ratification of the Locarno Pact and 
the admission of Germany into the League in 1926. In the speech quoted 
below he explained the difficulties surrounding the negotiations at Locarno. 


The publicity given to our negotiations at Locarno was in certain 
regards unfortunate. We had decided that our negotiations should be 
absolutely confidential, which was sensible; no worse nonsense has 
been talked lately than that about the abolidon of secret diplomacy. 
Every merchant who has some new scheme in view iot the coming 
year does not proclaim it in an announcement in a Berlin newspaper, 
so that any compedtor may see what is coming and take measures 
accordingly. We perhaps rather overdid the art of secret diplomacy. 
In the art of saying nothing in our communiquSs, we really had no 
rivals. But the Press representadves bad to telegraph a thousand lines 

^"Speech of December 14, 1925, on the Locarno Fact to the Central Atiociatim of 
Provincial Organizations, from E. Sutton, ed, and tr., Gustav Stresemann. His Diaries, 
Letters, imd Papers, 2 voli.. New York, 1935-1937, vol. II, pp. 215-229. By permission 
of The Macmillan Company, publlshen. 
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a day, and they naturally tdegraphed a great deal of nonsense. . . , 
There were stories of marvellous trips on Lago Maggiore in a boat 
that was picturesquely named the Orange Blossom, and the German 
citizen thought to himself that wc were having a very good time 
indeed. The fact was that on this marvellous trip we spent more than 
five hours in the cabin; the first two and a half hours were occupied 
in a discussion of Article 16 of the League Covenant, and the remain- 
ing two and a half hours were taken up with the French guarantee 
regarding the Eastern European treaties. I have never been so tired 
and done up as I was on that occasion. And the discussions were so 
aaimonious that I wished the minutes of them could have been pub- 
lished afterwards. ... I fancy that most of the attacks upon us would 
be silenced if the minutes of the meeting were published at which we 
discussed German disarmament, and in the face of Briand, Chamber- 
lain, and Vandervelde, rqected the charge of War Guilt. I tell you 
that you are not to conceive matters as though, under the sunshine of 
Locarno, we had stumbled into a fresh alliance of friendship. . . . 


Now let me speak of two groups of questions that were especially 
prominent at Locarno. The first was the question of Alsace-Lorraine 
and Eupen-Malm6dy. In Articles 1 and 2 of the treaty is stated what 
the Powers are to renounce. They are to renounce war, force, and 
invasion. It was laid down in the preamble of the draft— for the draft 
was altered three times . . . that the intention of these treaties is the 
maintenance of the status quo in the West. This clause was struck 
out at the suggestion of the German Delegation, and replaced by the 
words "maintenance of peace." Our resistance was the fundamental 
idea of the whole transacdon. The worst of it . is that, out of respect 
for what was confidential, we cannot give the proper balance to the 
situation; it would then become dear that there was no question of 
a moral renunciation, but merely a recognidon of the fact, which every 
sensible person would admits that it would to-day be madness to play 
with the idea of a war with France. 

The second question that came into consideradon as' regards the 
West was that of Eupen-Malm6dy. Vandervelde’s organ, Le Peuple, 
stated about a fortnight ago that if Germany would help Bdgium 
over the stabilizadon of the franc by the recognition of the mark 
agreement^ Belgium might take into consideration the insdtudon of 
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a new plebiscite in Eupen-Malm6dy to dedde whether it wanted to 
belong to Germany or Belgium. I may perhaps remark at this point 
that this statement did not surprise me, but I cannot understand how 
those who are aware that such matters are at issue should bring them* 
selves to say that Germany had recognized the frontiers in the West 
as permanent. If the organ of the Belgian Foreign Minister an- 
nounces in a public newspaper a possible negotiation over the return 
of Eupen-Malmedy, as in^d a Catholic newspaper had already done, 
in order to prepare public opinion in Belgium for the eventuality, I 
may perhaps draw the conclusion that Vandervelde does not regard 
the Treaty of Locarno as a permanent settlement of frontiers, but is 
entirely in agreement with our view that a peaceful understanding 
regarding an alteration of the frontier is not affected by the Treaty. 

The next group of questions was the future of the frontiers in the 
East. Herr BeneS and Herr Skrzynski, the Czech and Polish Foreign 
Ministers, both wanted to co-operate in the treaty of Locarno, and 
both put forward a draft arbitradon treaty for their respective Stales. 
Herr BeneS’ first proposal was rejected by us without discussion, 
a limine, upon which it became apparent that Herr BeneS had made 
a mistake; he had intended another, which was available, and there* 
upon put up for discussion. But this second treaty was not discussed 
either. Two questions were at issue in connection with the Eastern 
treaties. They wanted what is called in the English phrase a “non* 
aggression pact," that is to say a pact by which we bound ourselves 
to gbsrgin from any attack. This obligation we undertook in the 
West, but we refused it in the East. Membership of the League does 
not exclude the possibility of war. I should be very glad if many of 
those who talk about the League would read through the clauses of 
the League Covenant, which are extraordinarily interesting in regard 
to what they do, and do not, say. The League leaves war as a poten- 
tiality, if agreement canno t be reached in political matters. The at- 
tempt to force us into line was made in the Briand Note of June 16th. 
In that document we were required to agree to unconditional arbitra- 
tion treaties; which meant that we were to decide all questions, includ- 
ing frontier questions, solely by arbitration, to the exclusion of any 
other method. If you look at the Briand Note of June 16th you will 
find it therein stated that the German proposals are inadequate; that 
Germany consents to recognize a decision by arbitration for juridical 
questions, but not where matters of national existence are concerned; 
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this could not be accepted since in that case the Eastern frontiers 
would not be recognized. No unconditional arbitration treaties were 
rnnrii wIPYlj but the German system of arbitration treaties was accepted 
at Locarno. . . . Germany rdEused to discuss the recognition of fron- 
tiers, or the renunciation of war, and was only prepared to consider 
questions quite distinct from these. . . . 

Then came the attempt of the former Allies to force us in this direc- 
tion. The attempt failed. . . . Herr BeneS, an astute politician, not hav- 
ing got his way, acted as though he had, smiled all over his face and 
looked cheerful. Herr Skrzynski could not hide his agitation. When 
you read that the Polish Minister left the room first after the docu- 
ments had been initialled, I could wish you had been there to see him 
do it; you would then ask yourselves whether Poland regarded Lo- 
carno as a Polish success. . . . But I am not a little shocked to observe, 
on looking over the Polish Press as a whole — have had the appro- 
priate extracts before me— that with the exception of two official news- 
papers, the entire Polish Press has attacked the Treaty of Locarno, and 
described it as a preliminary to the fourth partition of Poland. Then 
on our side I see efforts being made to manufacture arguments which 
are to lead the Poles to think that their frontiers are in fact 
guaranteed. 


As touching Eastern European questions, where the principle of 
national self-determination has been so grievously violated, I have no 
notions of decisions to be reached by war. What I have in mind is 
that when conditions arise which indicate that European peace or the 
economic consolidation of Europe is threatened by developments in 
the East, and when it is realized that this entire non-consolidation of 
Europe appears to have its origin in impossible frontier-lines in the 
East, that Germany might succeed with her claims, if she had pre- 
viously effected a political understanding with all the world Powers 
who would have to decide the matter, and established a common 
economic interest with her opponents. That, in my opinion, is the 
only practicable policy. That we should not recognize the frontier in 
the &8t, I made dear, to the disgust of the Polish Government, in a 
public speech before the Foreign Committee of the Reichstag, when 
I stated that in my opinion no German Government; from the German 
Nationals to the Communists, would ever recognize this frontier. And 
I shall never shrink from repeating this declaration. 
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I see the importance in another connection of this security for peace 
between ourselves and France. It is true that these are all matters 
that lie in the future; a nation must not adopt the attitude of a child 
that writes a list of its wants on Christmas Eve, which contains 
everything that the child will need ior the next fifteen years. The 
parents would not be in a position to give it all this. In foreign politics 
I often have the feeling that I am bdng confronted with such a list, 
and that it is forgottdi that history advances merely step by step, and 
Nature not by leaps and bounds. But what stands in the way of a 
strengthening of Germany? What stands in the way of a recovery 
of German soil, or a junction with Austria? What stands in our way 
is the eternal anxiety that if this 60-million nation becomes a 70-million 
nation, we are threatened by France, and we cannot so far endanger 
our vital political interests. The moment the incessant threat of war 
on our western frontier ceases to exist, this argument is no longer 
valid. As a consequence our prospects in this coimection are entirely 
favourable. 

I am indeed under no illusion that in other respects the Treaty of 
Locarno contains dangers in itself. A State that is very little pleased 
with it is Italy. It is openly said on the Italian side that the Treaty 
creates two kinds of frontiers in Europe^ a first-class frontier, and a 
second-class frontier, and it is interesting to observe that Italy tried to 
introduce the Brenner line into the discussion. The attempt was made 
in Paris, London, and Locarno. I have also been directly approached 
in Berlin. I said to the person who first spoke to me on the matter: 
I am obliged to you for your statement that the Brenner line must also 
be discussed, for I assume from this that there is no longer any obstacle 
in the way of the union of German Austria with the German Reich. 
If this were the case, I could negotiate regarding the Brenner line; 
hitherto I had assumed that it was an Austrian frontier. But since a 
statement as to the first point was not available, I had to decline any 
statement on the second point and say that the matter could not be 
considered open for discussion. But quarters that were formerly not 
disinclin ed to this union are now sceptical and aggressive, and take the 
view that if it is no longer an enfeebled Austria that stands behind the 
Irredenta of Tirol, but the German nation, that Irredenta becomes far 
more dangerous for Italy. As a consequence you may see that the atti- 
tude on this point has undoubtedly grown stiffer. You may also see a 
policy in operation that I regard as extremely short-sighted. Apart from 
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all the sympathetic reactions that it must evoke in us, it is the most 
short-sighted policy that one could conceive; this sort of proceeding will 
never force a stilf-necked peasant race to their knees, as Mussolini 
thinks; just as I conceive that his kind of policy is merely transient, 
and not one that promises to endure. 


One word about the ratification of the Treaty and the League of 
Nations. As regards the latter, it may be asked whether it is better for 
Germany to remain outside or to join it. The League was in its origin 
directed against us. Its proceedings were hostile to us. It is responsible 
£or the verdict that, in the Upper Silesian question, transferred to 
Poland cities in which 92 per cent of the inhabitants had voted for 
Germany. We had, from our own point of view, no cause to be very 
sympathetic to the League. But in the present state of affairs I do 
not ask whether people are sympathetic to me or not, I ask whether 
a thing is to my advantage, or otherwise. Now I look at the situa- 
tion in the following way. Everything that most deeply afiects the 
German people, all the unsolved problems arising out of the World 
War, can there be most suitably brought forward. All the awkward 
quesdons, which we cannot after all leave alone, may be dealt with by 
that assembly. We asked at Locarno that Disarmament should be intro- 
duced into the programme of the League. This was done. Yesterday 
we received the invitadon to take part in the conference, and it would 
be faint-hearted to believe that nothing will be achieved. . . . And if 1 
myself have no army and cannot equip it, I must demand that the 
others should disarm, so that we may meet on reasonable terms. 

The most important quesdon is that of minorides. On this point the 
Covenant of the League was altered before we joined that body, whence 
I assume that the other Members were nervous of our collaboradon. 
But this alteradon does not prevent us from interceding in favour of 
minorities. There exists a committee of three to deal with minority 
questions. Kindred nadons may not belong to it— in other words, Ger- 
many; for we are akin to so many nadons. But this committee of three 
may not take any decision unless the Council of the League agrees; 
and as the Council may only take tmanimous decisions, the veto of dur 
representadve will be enough to make a decision against a German 
minority ineffecdve and to bring it before the League. Moreover every 
Power represented on the Council has the right to remove any quesdon 
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that it regards as important in principle from the competence of the 
committee of three and bring it direct before the League Council. If 
I were to represent Germany at Geneva I would make it my business 
to bring every question before the Council, so that these gentlemen 
might see the result of altering the Covenant. 


Thus I see in the entire movement of affairs a step forward, not as 
the result of any affection for us from outside, but as a consequence of 
this whole inner complex that I have described. In this I see the only 
possible policy that will get us forward. I do not know whether it 
will lead us wholly to success; for in these days of world revolution, 
whoever presumes to say what will happen in the next year is to be 
envied for his imagination. I frankly declare that it is to-day not pos- 
sible to lay out a programme of policy, because in certain circumstances 
events dash onward like a torrent, and in others, barely trickle forward 
at all. I do not resent criticism; it is always of some service, and it has 
often made me think. But every criticism must have a posidve sense. 
... I believe that it is always better to live under a foreign policy with 
ideas, even when they are somedmes wrong, than tinder a foreign pol- 
icy that is merely passive instead of trying to set a course. And for my 
part I think that in one thing at least we have succeeded— in making a 
litde progress towards a better future for Germany. 

190. THE PROGRAM OF THE NATIONAL SOCIAUST GERMAN 
WORKERS’ PARTY “ 


The offieid program of the Nationd Soeidist German Worf^er/ Party 
was drawn up on February 24, 1920, by Gottfried Peder, an engineer who 
had been one of the origind hdfdoaen colleagues of Addf Hitler and who 
later became, for some years, economic adviser to the party. The program 
was first procldmed on February 25, 1920, in the Festsoal of the Munich 
Hofbrauhaus. 


The programme of the German Workers’ Party is limited as to 
period. The leaders have no intendon, once the aims announced in it 

Feder, Hhler's Ofpeial Programme and Iti Pundamentd Ideas, tr. from the 
5th (1934) Gaman ed., George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London, 1934, pp. 38-43. 
Reprinted by permisiion of the publishers. 
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have been achieved, of setting up fresh ones, in order to ensure the con- 
tinued existence of the Party by the artificially increased discontent of 
the masses. 

1. We demand the union of all Germans, on the basis of the right 
of the self-determination of peoples, to form a Great Germany. 

2. We demand equality of rights for the German People in its deal- 
ings with other nations, and abolition of the Peace Treaties of Versailles 
and St. Germain. 

3. We demand land and territory (colonies) for the nourishment of 
our people and for settling our superfluous population. 

4. None but members of the nation may be citizens of the State. 
None but those of German blood, whatever their creed, may be mem- 
bers of the nation. No Jew, therefore, may be a member of the nation. 

5. Anyone who is not a citizen of the State may live in Germany 
only as a guest and must be regarded as being subject to the Alien laws. 

6. The right of voting on the leadership and legislation is to be en- 
joyed by the citizens of the State alone. We demand therefore that all 
official appointments, of whatever kind, whether in the Reich, the prov- 
inces, or the smaller communities, shall be granted to citizens of the 
State alone. 

We oppose the corrupt Parliamentary custom of the State of filling 
posts merely with a view to party considerations, and without reference 
to character or capadty. 

7. We demand that the State shall make it iu first duty to promote 
the industry and livelihood of the citizens of the State. If it is not pos- 
sible to nourish the entire population of the Stat^ foreign nationals 
(non-dtizens of the State) must be exduded from the Reich. 

8. All fiirther non-German immigration must be prevented. We 
demand that all non-Germans who entered Germany subsequendy to 
August 2, 1914, shall be required forthwith to depart from ^e Rdch. 

9. All dozens of the State shall possess equal rights and duties. 

10. It miut be the first duty of every dtizen of the State to perform 
mental or physical work. The acdvities of the individual must not clash 
with the interests of the vdiole, but must proceed within the framework 
of the commimity and must be for the general good. 

We demand therefore: 

11. Abolition of incomes unearned by work. 

Abolition of the Thraldom of Interest 

12. In view of the enormous sacrifice of life and property demanded 
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of a nation by every war, personal enrichment through war must be 
regarded as a crime against the nation. We demand therefore the ruth- 
less confiscation of all war profits. 

13. We demand the nationalization of all businesses which have 
(hitherto) been amalgamated (into Trusts). 

14. We demand that there shall be profit-sharing in the large 
industries. 

15. We demand a generous development of provision for old age. 

16. We demand the creation and maintenance of a healthy middle 
class, immediate communalizadon of wholesale warehouses, and their 
lease at a low rate to small traders, and that the most careful consid- 
eradon shall he shown to all small purveyors to the State, provinces, or 
smaller communides. 

17. We demand a land-reform suitable to our nadonal requirements, 
the passing of a law for the confiscadon without compensadon of land 
for communal purposes, the abolidon of interest on mortgages, and 
prohibidon of all speculadon in land.^^ 

18. We demand ruthless war upon all those whose aedvides are in- 
jurious to the common interest. Common criminals against the nadon, 
usurers, profiteers, etc., must be punished with death, whatever their 
creed or race. 

19. We demand that the Roman law, which serves the materialistic 
world order, shall be replaced by a German common law. 

20. With the aim of opening to every capable and industrious Ger- 
man the possibility of higher education and consequent advancement 
to leading positions, the State must consider a thorough re-construcdon 
of our nadonal system of education. The curricula of all educational 
establishments must he brought into line with the requirements of prac- 
tical life. Directly the mind begins to develop the schools must aim 
at twirhing the pupil to understand the State idea (State sociology). 
We demand the education of specially gifted children of poor parents, 
whatever their class or occupation, at the expense of the State. 

21. The State must apply itself to raising the standard of health in 

April 13, 1928, Adolf Hitler jnide the following declaration: ‘It is neceu^ 
to reply to the false interpretadoo on tiw part of our opponents of Fcnnt 17 of the 
Programme of the N, S, D. A. P. Since the N. S, D, A, P. admits the principle of private 
property, it is obvious that the expression 'confiscation without compensation' refm merdy 
to the creation of possible legal means of confiscating, when necessary, land ille^ly 
acquired, or not administered in accordance with the national welfare. It is therefon 
directed in the first instance against the Jewish companies which speculate m land. 
Munich, April 13th, 1928. (Signed) Adolf Ifitler.” 
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the nation by protecting mothers and infants, prohibiting child labour, 
and increasing bodily efSciency by legally obligatory gymnastics and 
sports, and by extensive support of clubs engaged in the physical train- 
ing of the young. 

22. We demand the abolition of mercenary troops and the formation 
of a national army. 

23. We demand legal warfare against conscious political lies and 
their dissemina tion in the Press. In order to facilitate the creation of a 
German national Press we demand: 

(a) That all editors of and contributors to newspapers employ- 
ing the German language must be members of the nation; 

(b) That special permission from the State shall be necessary 
before non-German newspapers may appear. These need not neces- 
sarily be printed in the German language; 

(r) That non-Germans shall be prohibited by law from partici- 
pating &iancially in or influencing German newspapers, and that the 
penalty for contravention of the law shall be suppression of any such 
newspaper, and immediate deportation of the non-German involved. 

It must be forbidden to publish newspapers which do not con- 
duce to the national welfare. We demand the legal prosecution of all 
tendencies in art and literature of a kind likely to disintegrate our life 
as a nation, and the suppression of institutions which militate against 
the above-mentioned requirements. 

24. We demand liberty for all religious denominations in the State, 
so far as they are not a danger to it and do not militate against the 
morality and moral sense of the German race. 

Hie Party as such stands for positive Christianity, but does not 
bind itself in the matter of creed to any particular confession. It com- 
bats the Jewish-materialistic spirit ivitMn and without us, and is con- 
vinced that our nation can achieve permanent health from within only 
on the principle: 

The Common Interest before Self Interest 

25. That all foregoing requirements may be realized we demand 
the creation of a strong central power of the Reich with unconditional 
authority of the politically central Parliament over the entire Reich and 
its organization in general. 

We demand the formation of Diets and vocational Chambers for 
the pur|^ of carrying out the general laws promulgated by the Reich 
in t^ various States of the Confederation. 
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The leaders of the Party swear to proceed regardless of conse- 
quences— if necessary at the sacrifice of their lives— towards the fulBll- 
nient of the foregoing Points. ' 

Munich, February 24, 1920. 

191. THE HORST WESSEL SONG “ 


The anthem of the Natti Party was written by and named for Horst 
Wessel, a Berlin youth who had early joined the movement and who, having 
met a violent death, was labeled a martyr and eventually raised to the level 
of a national hero. (Translation of song given on the next page.) 


1 . 

Die Fahne hochl Die Reihen dicht geschlosseni 
S. A. marschiert mit ruhig festem Schritt. 

Kam’raden, die Rotfront und Reaktion erschossen, 
Marschier’n im Geist in unseren Reihen mit. 

2 . 

Die Strasse frei den braunen BataillonenI 

Die Strasse frei dem SturmabteilungsmannI 

Es schau’n aufs Hakenkreuz voll Hoffnung schon Millionen, 

Der Tag fiir Freiheit und fur Brot bricht an. 

3. 

Zum letzten Mai wird Sturmalarm geblaseni 
Zum Kampfe steh’n wir alle schon bereit. 

Bald flattern Hiderfahnen fiber alien Strassen, 

Die Knechtschaft dauert nur noch kurze ZeitI 


4. 

Die Fahne hochl Die Reihen dicht geschlosseni 
S. A. marschiert mit ruhig festem Schritt. 

Kam’raden, die Rotfront und Reakdon erschossen, 
Marschier'n im Geist in unseren Reihen mit. 

Courtesy of Ger man CoUBulatc-Gcncral in New York; translated by Annina Pexiam 
Danton. 
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1 . 

Abft the banner! Close the firm ranks serried! 

S. A. goes marching on with steadfast stride. 

Comrades, by Red Front and Reaction slain, lie buried, 
Yet march along in spirit by our side. 

2 . 

Make clear the highway for the Brown Battalions! 

For the Storm Trooper make the highway clear! 

The Swastika is full of hope for gazing millions. 

The day for freedom and for bread is here. 

3. 

One final blast the trumpet now is blowing! 

Ready for combat all prepared we stand. 

Soon Hitler’s banners o’er all highways will be flowing, 
The end of German slav’ry is at hand! 

4. 

Aloft the banner! Close the firm ranks serried! 

S. A. goes marching on with steadfast stride. 

Comrades, by Red Front and Reaction slain, lie buried. 
Yet march along in spirit by our side. 

192. PAUL VON HINDENBURG’S POLITICAL TESTAMENT. 
MAY 11. 1934“ 


President Pad von Hindenburg died on August 2. 1934, three months 
before his eighty^ghth birthday. Thirteen days later the Nazi Government 
published his last will and testament, dated May 11, 1934. 


In 1919 I wrote in my message to the German people: 

"We were at the end! Like Siegfried under the cunning javelin throw 
of the enraged Hagen, so our exhausted front collapsed; in vain had it 
attempted to drink new life from the drying well of native strength. 
Thencefordi it was our task to rescue the remaining strength of our 

“F. Endm, ed., tlindenbag, Briefe-Sedea-Beriehte, Wilhelm Langevnesche-Biand^ 
Munich, 1934, pp. 188-192. Reprinted by peimiiiion of the publishers. 
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army for the later reconstruction of the fatherland. The present was 
lost. Thus there remained only hope in the future. On to work I 

“I understand the idea of escape from the world which took pos- 
session of many officers in view of the collapse of all that was dear and 
precious to them. The yearning ‘not to want to know any more’ of a 
world in which seething passions have altered beyond recognition the 
true qualities of our people is humanly understandable, and yet— I must 
speak out frankly, just as I think: Comrades of the once so grand, 
proud German armyl Can you speak of despairing? Think of the 
men who more than a hundred years ago created for us an intrinsically 
new fatherland. Their religion was faith in themselves and in the sa- 
credness of their cause. They created the new fatherland, basing it not 
upon a doctrinal madness (Do\trinunit) foreign to our nature, but 
building it up on the basis of the free development of the individual 
within the framework and obligation of the common weal! This same 
path will again be trodden by Germany, as soon as she is able to tread 
once more. 

“I have the firm conviction that now, as in those times, the tie with 
our great, rich past will be preserved and, where it has been broken, 
restored. The old German spirit will again assert itself, even though 
perhaps only after thorough ptirification in the furnace of suffering and 
passion. Our opponents knew the strength of this spirit; they admired 
and hated it in times of peace, they were astonished at and feared it 
on the battlefields of the great war. They tried to make our strength 
comprehensible to their peoples with the empty word ‘Organization.’ 
The spirit which created for itself this covering and lived and func- 
tioned within it, they passed over in silence. But with and in this 
spirit we will courageously rebuild. 

"Germany, focal point of so many of the inexhaustible values of 
civilization and culture, will not go under as long as it retains its faith 
in its great historical world mission. I have the sure confidence that 
the strength and depth of thought of the best in our fatherland will 
succeed in blending new ideas with the valued treasures of former 
times and from the combination coin lasting values, to the welfare of 
our fatherland. 

"That is the unshakable conviction with which I left the bloody field 
of the batde of the nations. I have seen the heroic agony of my father- 
land and I will never, never believe that it was its throes of death. 

"For the present a storm-whipped Hood of wild political passions and 
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resounding phrases has buried our entire former state conception, ap- 
parently destroying all sacred traditions. But this flood will run off. 
Then, from the eternally agitated sea of human life, there will again 
emerge that rock to which the hopes of our fathers clung and on which, 
almost half a century ago, through our strength, we confidently founded 
the future of our fatherland— the German Empirel Once the national 
idea, the national consciousness has again been raised, then, out of the 
great war — on which no people can look back with more legitimate 
pride and clearer conscience than can our own, as long as it was faith- 
ful,— as well as out of the bitter earnest of the present days, morally 
precious fruits will ripen for us. The blood of all those who died in the 
belief in Germany’s greatness will then not have flowed in vain. 

“In this certainty I lay down my pen and rely firmly on thee — thou 
youth of Germanyl” 

These words I wrote in darkest hour and in the presumed convic- 
tion that I was standing at the end of a life devoted to service to the 
fatherland. But fate decreed otherwise concerning me. In the spring 
of 1925 a new chapter in my life was opened. Once more I was to co- 
operate in the destiny of my people. Only my firm confidence in Ger- 
many’s inexhaustible wellsprings gave me the courage to accept the 
first and second elections to the national presidency. 

This firm belief also gave me the inner strength unswervingly to 
carry on my difficult office. The last part of my life was also the most 
difficult for me. Many have failed to understand me in these troublous 
times and have not comprehended that my only care was to restore the 
mutilated and discouraged German people to a self-confident unity. 

I began and conducted my office in the consciousness that, in both 
domestic and foreign politics, a preliminary period of renunciation 
was essential. From the Easter message of 1925— in which I exhorted 
the nation to the fear of God and social justice, to internal peace and 
political cleanness— onwards, I have not tired to foster the internal unity 
of the people and the self-examination of its best qualities. Withal, 1 
was conscious that the constitution and form of government which the 
nation provided for itself in. an hour of great need and inner weak- 
ness was unsuited to the true needs and attributes of our people. The 
time had to come when this recognition would become general. Hence 
it appeared as duty to me to guide the country through the valley of 
external oppression and humiliation and internal distress and self- 
laceration without jeopardizing its existence, until this hour struck. 
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The symbol of and firm support for .this construction had to be the 
protector of the state, the Reichswehr. On it, as a firm foundation, 
there had to rest the old Prussian virtues of self-evident devotion to 
duty, of simplicity, of comradeship. 

The German Reichswehr, after the collapse, cultivated in model form 
the continuance of the high tradition of the old army. 

Always and at all times the army must remain an instrument of the 
highest administrative authority, an instrument which, untouched by 
any internal political developments, strives to do full justice to its high 
obligation of defending the country. 

When I shall have returned to my comrades above, with whom 1 
fought on so many battlefields for the greatness and honor of the nation, 
then I shall call out to the young generation: 

“Prove yourselves worthy of your ancestors and never forget that, if 
you want to secure the peace and welfare your homeland, you must 
be prepared to sacrifice even the utmost for this peace and the honor 
of the country. Never forget that your deeds, too, will some day be 
tradition.” 

To all the men who have built up and extended the Reichswehr are 
due the thanks of the Field-Marshal of the World War and their later 
supreme commander. 

In foreign politics the German people has had to travel the road to 
Calvary. A frightful treaty weighed heavily upon it' and threatened, in 
its mounting consequences, to bring our nation to collapse. For long 
the surrounding world failed to understand that Germany had to live, 
not merely for her own sake but, as the standard bearer of occidental 
culture, for the sake of Europe as well. 

The ties which bound us therefore had to be loosened gradually, 
without arousing an overwhdming resistance. If some of my old com- 
rades did not at the time understand the necessity of this way, then his- 
tory will judge more righteously how bitter, yet how essential for the 
sake of maintaining German life, many an act of state signed by me 
really was. In harmony with the growing internal recovery and 
strengthening of the German people it was possible, on the basis of its 
own national honor and dignity, to strive for, eventually achieve, a pro- 
gressive and — God willing-blessed collaboration on the problems fac- 
ing all Europe. 

I thank Providence that it permitted me, in the evening of ray life, 
to witness the hour of renewed strength. I thank ail those who, in self- 
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less love of fatherUad, collaborated in the reconstruction of Germany. 

My Chancellor Adolf Hider and his movement have taken a decisive 
step of historical importance toward the great goal of leading the Ger- 
man people above all professional and class distincdons to internal unity. 
I know that much remains to be done and I desire with all my heart 
that behind the act of national exaltation and popular cooperation there 
may stand the act of reconciliation which embraces the entire Ger man 
fatherland. 

I depart from my German people in the full hope that that which I 
longed for in 1919 and whicli in slow fruidon led to [the events ofj 
January 30, 1933, may mature to the complete realization and fulfilment 
of the historic mission of our people. 

In this firm belief in the future of the fatherland I can close my eyes 
in peace. von Hindenburg. 

193. THE LAW TO COMBAT THE CRISIS OF PEOPLE AND STATE, 
MARCH 24, 1933 « 


On March 23, 1933, a new Reichstag, elected a jew days after the Reich- 
stag building was almost destroyed by a fire that appeared to be of incendiary 
origin, voted by 441 to 94 to endow the Hitler Government (which had 
come into office on the previous January 30) with dictatorial powers for four 
years. This Enabling Act became the legal base for all future political acts 
of the National Socialists, 


The Reichstag has enacted the following law which, with the con- 
sent of the Reichsrat, and in view of the determinadon that the require- 
ments for laws changing the coiudtudon have been complied with, is 
hereby promulgated: 

ARTICI.E 1. 

Nadonal laws can be enacted by the nadonal cabinet as well as in 
accordance with the procedure established in the consdtudon. . . . 

Article 2. 

The nadonal laws enacted by the nadonal cabinet may deviate from 
the consdtudon insofar as they do not affect the posidon of the Reich- 


^ Germany, ReiehrgeseUiNau, 1933, vol. I, No. 25, Match 24, 1933, p. 141. 
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stag and the Reichsrat as such. The powers of the Reich President 
remain untouched. 

AinricLE 3. 

The national laws enacted by the national cabinet are prepared by 
the chancellor and proclaimed in the Reichsgesetzbiatt. They take ef* 
feet, unless otherwise specified, upon the day following their publi- 
cation. . . . 

Article 4. 

Treaties of the Reich with foreign states which relate to matters of 
national legislation do not require the consent of the bodies pardcipat- 
ing in legislation. The nadonal cabinet issues the necessary provisions 
for the execudon of these treades. 

Article 5. 

This law becomes effeedve on the day of its publicadon. It becomes 
invalid on April 1, 1937; it further becomes invalid if the present na- 
tional cabinet is replaced by another. 

194. THE LAW FOR THE RESTORATION OF THE CIVIL SERVICE, 
APRIL 7, 1933 (Extracts) « 


The CiptlService Act of April 7, 1933, was the instrumerodity whereby 
the Nagi Gooemment brought about the dismissal from service of atl offi- 
cials and honorary officials who were "non-Aryan" or whose previous politi- 
etd activity had been motivated by a false spirit. Certain exceptions were 
recognized by this law, but they were gradually repealed by later acts and 
decrees or by practice. 


1 

(1) For the restoration of a nadonal dvil service and the simplifica- 
tion of the administration, ofScials may be discharged from office ac- 
cording to the following regulations, even when the suppositions re- 
quired by existing law are not present. 

(2) Officials in the sense of ffiis law are direct and indirect officials 
of the Reich, direct and indirect officials of the states, and officials of 
the communities and districts (Gemeindeverbdnde), officials of public 
law corporations, as well as establishments and businesses of equal 


Germany, RnehsgesetxMett, 1933, vol. I, No. 34, April 7, 1933, pp. 175-177. 
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status. . . . The regulations are also to be applied to social insurance 
employees who have the rights and duties o£ ofScials. 

(3) Officials in the sense of this law also include those who are in 
temporary retirement. 

(4) The Reichsbank and the German State Railways are empowered 
to make corresponding arrangements. 

2 

(1) Officials who have entered the service since November 9, 1918, 
without possessing the prescribed or customary training or other quali- 
fications for their cai^eer, are to be dismissed from the service. For the 
span of three months after their dismissal, they will be paid the sal- 
aries which they have hitherto received. 

(2) They have no claim to an allowance for waiting (Wartegeld), 
to a pension, or to pensions for their heirs, nor to the continued use of 
the office-designation, the title, the uniform, or the office insignia. 

(3) In cases of distress, especially when the officials support destitute 
relatives, an annuity, withdrawable at any time, amounting up to one- 
third of the existing basic salary of the positions last held by them, can 
be granted to them; reinsurance under the provisions of the natbnal 
insurance law is not possible. 

(4) The regulations of paragraphs 2 and 3 are to find corresponding 
application to persons designated in paragraph 1, who were pensioned 
before this law became efEecdve. 


3 

(1) Officials who are not of Aryan descent, are to be retired (Arti- 
cles 8fiE.); where honorary officials are concerned they are to be dis- 
charged from office. 

(2) Paragraph 1 does not apply to officials who have been in tbe 
service since August 1, 1914, or who fought in the World War at the 
front for the German Reich or its allies, or whose fathers or sons fell in 
the World War. The minister of the interior in ageement with the 
competent minister or the highest state authorities may permit further 
exceptions in the case of officials who are in foreign countries. 

4 

Officials who on the basis of their previous political activity do not 
ofier security that they will at all times exert themselves for the ngrinnal 
state without reservations, may be dismissed. For three mrinrha after 
the dismissal they will be paid their former salaries. From then on they 
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receive three-quarters of their pensions (Article 8) and corresponding 
maintenance for their survivors. 


5 

(1) Every official must submit to a transfer to an office of the same 
or an equally-valued career, also to one of lesser rank and scheduled 
salary— with a refund of the prescribed moving expenses— if the needs 
of the service so demand. When the official is transferred to a position 
of lesser rank and scheduled salary, the official retains the title and the 
salary of the office which he formerly held. 

(2) The official may, within a month, demand that in place of a 
transfer to an office of lesser rank and scheduled income (Par. 1), he 
be pensioned. 

6 

For the simplification of the administration, officials may be pen- 
sioned even when they are sdll fit for service. When officials are re- 
tired for this reason, their positions may not be filled again. 

7 

(1) Dismissals from office, transfers to other offices, and retirement 
cases are announced with finality by the highest nadonal or state au- 
thorities without legal recourse. 

(2) The dispositions according to Articles 2 to 6 must be made by 
September 30, 1933, at the latest. The time-limit may be shortened in 
agreement with the minister of the interior if the highest competent 
national or state authorities declare that within their administrative 
sphere the provisions of this law have been carried out. 

8 

Officials retired or dismissed according to Articles 3 and 4 will not 
receive pensions if they have not completed at least ten years’ service; 
this applies also in those cases in which, according to prevailing regu- 
lations of national and state law, a pension is granted even after a 
shorter period of service. 


14 

(1) It is permissible to institute legal proceedings, even after their 
retirement or dismissal, against officials who, on the basis of this law, 
have been retired or dismissed for infractions perpetrated during their 
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term of oflSce, with the aim of depriving them of their pensions, the 
pensions for their survivors, the office^iesignations, tides, uniforms, and 
service emblems. The institution of such proceedings must occur by 
December 31, 1933, at the latest. . . . 


195. FIRST DECREE FOR THE EXECUTION OF THE LAW FOR THE 
RESTORATION OF THE CIVIL SERVICE, APRIL 11, 1933 
(Extracts) 


Since the Nani Government proposed to exclude "non-Aryan/’ from most 
aspects of the nationd life, it became necessary to define this class. A decree 
of April 11, 1933, accomplished the object. 


2 

(1) All those count as non-Aryans who are descended from non- 
Aryan, particularly Jewish, parents or grandparents. It suffices if one 
parent or one grandparent is non-Aryan. This is especially to be ac- 
cepted if one parent or one grandparent professed the Jewish religion. 


196. DECREE CONCERNING THE TASKS OF THE MINISTRY FOR 
PUBUC ENLIGHTENMENT AND PROPAGANDA, JUNE 30, 1933 « 


One of the reasons for the genertd success of the Nanis in Germany was 
undoubtedly their skilful use of propaganda methods. Indeed, Adolf Hit- 
ler^s boo\. Mein Kompf, is an excellent text on the subject of popular en- 
lightenment. In accordance with the Fukre/s principles, therefore, a decree 
of June 30, 1933, defined the tasl{s of a Ministry for Public Erdightenment 
and Propaganda. Dr. Paul Joseph Goebbels was placed at the head of the 
ministry. As chief, moreover, of the Reich Cviture Chamber (Reichs- 
kulturkamme'r), Dr. Goebbels was entrusted with the tas\ of "co-ordinating 
dl aspects of Germany's cultufd life. 


Germany, FeiehsgesettHau, 1933, vol. I, No, 37, April 11, 1933, p. 195, 
»®I«<i.,'No. 75, July 5, 1933, p, 499. 
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Based on the decree of the Reich President of March 13, 1933, . . . 
I [Hitler] decree, in agreement with the minister of foreign affairs, 
the minister of the interior, the minister of economics, the minister for 
food and agriculture, the minister of posts, the minister of communica- 
tions, and the minister for public enlightenment and propaganda, the 
following: 

The minister for public enlightenment and propaganda is competent 
to deal with all measures of spiritual influence upon the nation, publicity 
for the state, culture, and business, instruction of the public within and 
without the nation concerning the above, and the administration of all 
arrangements which serve all these purposes. 

Consequently the following are transferred to the jurisdiction of the 
minister for public enlightenment and propaganda: 

1. From the jurisdiction of the foreign office: Intelligence reports 
and publicity in foreign countries, art, art exhibits. Him and sport mat- 
ters in foreign countries. 

2. From the jurisdicdon of the ministry of the interior: 

General domestic political enlightenment, 

The Hochschule fiir Politik, 

Establishment and celebration of nadonal holidays and state cele- 
brations, with the participation of the minister of the interior. 

The Press (with the Institute of Journalism), 

The Radio, 

The National Anthem, 

The Deutsche Biicherei in Leipzig, 

Art (but not including the Art-Historical Institute in Florence, 
copyright for works of literature and art, the index of the valu- 
able national works of art, the German-Austrian treaty on the 
exportation of art, protection of art objects and monuments, pro- 
tection and care of the landscape and natural monuments, game 
and forest preserves, the preservation of buildings of especial 
historical significance, the preservation of national monuments, 
the Association of German Societies for Folklore, the nadonal 
honor-monument). 

Music culdvadon (including phillutrmonic orchestras), 

Theatrical afEairs, 

The Cinema, 

Combating of trash and obscenity. 
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3. From the jurisdictions of the ministry of economics and the min - 
istry for food and agriculture: 

Business publicity for expositions, fairs, and other advertising 
matters. 

4. From the jurisdictions of the ministry of posts and the minis try 
of communications: 

Travel publicity. 

All radio matters which in the past were dealt with by the min , 
istry of posts are transferred from its jurisdiction insofar as they 
do not pertain to the technical administration outside the Na- 
tional Radio Corporation and the radio corporations’ buildings. 
In matters of technical administration the minister for public en- 
lightenment and propaganda is to participate insofar as is nec- 
essary for the execution of his own duties, especially in the de- 
termination of conditions for loans to radio-plants and the regu- 
lations of their dues. In particular, the representation of the 
Reich in the National Radio Corporation and in the radio cor- 
porations is transferred completdy to the minister for public 
enlightenment and proganda. 

In the designated fields the minister for public enlightenment and 
propaganda is at the head of all matters, including legislation. For 
'participation by the remaining national ministers, the general regula- 
tions apply. 

197. THE LAW CONCERNING THE FORMATION OP NEW PARTIES, 

JULY 14, 1933 « 


Soon after the Naai Party came to power in Germany, the other poUtied 
parties were either abolished or else dissolved themselves. The Catholic 
Center Party delayed its own dissolution until July 5, 1933, and then a law 
of July 14 confirmed the fact that the Nasa Party was "the only" politied 
party in Germany. 


1 

The National Socialist German Workers’ Party is the only political 
party in Germany. 


Germany, Sekhsgesetttlatt, toI, I, No. 81, July IS, 1933, p. 479. 
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2 

Whoever undertakes to maintain the organization of another political 
party or to form a new political party is to be punished with conEne- 
ment in a penitentiary up to 3 years or imprisonment in a jail from 6 
months to 3 years unless the act is punishable by a higher penalty under 
other provisions. 

198. THE LAW TO PREVENT THE PERPETUATION OF HERITABLE 
DISEASES, JULY 14, 1933 (Extracts) 


It was a corollary of the Nam doctrine of German racial supremacy that 
the nation must produce the greatest possible number of healthy, "Aryan" 
children. Hence early marriages and large families were encouraged. But, 
by the same to\en, the state frowned upon reproduction by individuals who 
had heritable diseases or were chronic alcoholics or congenitally feebleminded. 
Consequently a law was passed on July 14, 1933, elective from the follow- 
ing January 1, providing for the sterilization, in certain circumstances, of 
such individuals. 


1 

(1) Whoever suffers from a heritable disease may be made unfruitful 
(sterilized) through surgical means if, in the experience of medical 
science, it may, with great likelihood, be expected that his descendants 
will suffer from serious heritable physical or mental defects. 

(2) Whoever suffers from one of die following ailments is considered 
to be heritably diseased within the meaning of this law: 

1. congenital feeble-mindedness 

2. schizophrenia 

3. manic-depression 

4. congenital epilepsy 

5. heritable St. Vitus’s dance (Hundngton’s Chorea) 

6. hereditary blindness 

7. hereditary deafness 

8. serious heritable malformations. 

(3) Further, anyone suffering from chronic alcoholism may also be 
made unfruitful. 


"’Germany, ReiehsgesetMatt, 1933, vol. I, No. 86, July 2S, 1933, pp. 529-531. 
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2 

(1) Entitled to request [sterilization], is he who is to be made un- 
fruitful. If he should be incapadtated or under guardianship because 
of feeble-fflindedncss or not yet 18 years of age, then his legal repre- 
sentative is empowered to make the motion. In the other cases of lim- 
ited capadty the request must be consented to by the legal representa- 
tive. If the person is of age and has a nurse, the consent of ^e latter 
is necessary. 

■ (2) The request is to be accompanied by a certificate from a physidan 
accredited by the German Reich stating that the one to be sterilized has 
been enlightened regarding the nature and consequences of sterilization. 

(3) The request for sterilization is subject to recall. 

3 

Sterilization may also be recommended by 

1. the offidal physician, 

2. the ofSdal in charge of the institution in the case of inmates 
of a hospital, sanitarium, or prison. 

4 

The request is to be presented in writing to, or put into writing by 
the business office of, ^e Health-Inheritance Court (Erbgesundheits- 
gericht). The facts underlying the request are to be certified to by a 
medical document or in some other way authenticated. The business 
office of the court must notify the offidal physidan. 


7 

(1) The proceeding before the Health-Inheritance Courts are secret. 


10 


... (3) The Supreme Health-Inheritance Court has final juris- 
diction. 


11 


(1) The surgical operation necessary for sterilization may be per- 
formed only in a hospital and by a physidan accredited by the German 
Reich. . . . 


18 

This law becomes elective January 1, 1934. 
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199. THE HEREDITARY FARMS LAW, SEPTEMBER 29. 1933 (Extracts) « 


It was the view of Dr, Richard Wdther Darri, Minister of Agriculture 
in the Hitler Cabinet, that Germany! s future leaders must come from a 
hereditary, "Aryan," small4andholding nobility. To create such a "farmer 
aristocracy or “yeoman aristocracy," the government, on September 29, 
1933, passed a Hereditary Farms Law, applying, generally, to farms ranging 
in size from about 2 hectares to 125 hectares (from about 5 to about 310 
acres). 


The national government desires to preserve the peasantry, through 
the surety of the ancient German mode of inheritance, as the blood 
source (Blutquelle) of the German people. 

The farms shall be protected against excessive debt and division dur- 
ing the process of inheritance, so that they may remain permanendy 
as heritages of the clan in the hands of free pettsants. 

Efforts shall be made to bring about a healthful pardtion of the large 
landed estates, inasmuch as the existence of a large number of pros- 
perous small and medium-sized &rms distributed as regularly as pos- 
sible over the entire country offers the best guarantee for keeping people 
and state vigorous. 

The national government has therefore decided upon the following 
law. The fundamental thoughts of the law are; 

Land and forestry property of a minimiun size of one soil subsist- 
ence (Ad^ernahrung) and a maximum of 125 hectares [308.8 acres] 
constitutes a Hereditary Farm, if it bebngs to a person competent to 
be a peasant. 

The owner of a Hereditary Farm is called peasant (Bauer). 

Only he can be a peasant who is a German citizen, of German or 
kindred blood, and who is honorable. 

The Hereditary Farm passes undivided to the heir-apparent. 

The claims of the joint heirs are limited to the remaining property 
of the peasant. Descendants not classed as heirs-apparent receive a 
vocational training and establishment commensurate with the capa- 
bilities of the farm; should they hill into want through no fault of 
their own, then they are entitled to find sanctuary at home. . . . 

The Hereditary Farm is inherently inalienable and unattachable. 

Germany, RetehtgesetaUatt, 1933, vol, I, No. 108, September 30, 1933, pp. 685-692. 
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Axticle 2. 

... (2) That amount of land is to be regarded as a soil subsistence 
(Ac\emahrung), which is necessary to nourish and clothe a family 
independently of market conditions and the general economy and to 
maintain the economic life of the farm. 


Article 11. 

... (2) The owner or possessor of other land or forestry properties 
is called husbandman (Landwirt). 


Article 15. 

(1) The peasant must be honorable. He must be capable of adminis- 
tering his farm in orderly ^hion. . . . 

(2) Should the suppositions of Paragraph 1 fall away or should the 
peasant &il to live up to his obligations, assuming that these could be 
met under a proper administration of afiairs, then the Inheritance 
Court (Anerhengericht), on motion of the State Peasant Leader, may 
transfer the administration and usufruct of the estate permanently or 
temporarily to the spouse of the peasant or to him who, in the event of 
the peasant’s death, would succeed him as heir-apparent. . . . 

Article 16. 

If the peasant loses his peasant status he may no longer call himself 
Bauer. . . . 

• • « • • 


Article 20. 

The following are designated heirs in the order named: 

1. The sons of the testator (Erblasser); the sons and grandsons take 
the place of a deceased son; 

2. The father of the testator; 

3. The brothers of the testator; the sons and grandsons take the 
place of a deceased brodier; 

4. The daughters of the testator; the sons and grandsons take the 
place of a deceased daughter; 
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5. The sisters of the testator; the sons and grandsons take the place 
of a deceased sister; 

6. The female descendants of the testator and their descendants 
insofar as they do not already come under no. 4. He who is 
closer to the male line of the testator excludes him who is more 
remote. In all other cases the male line has preference. 

Article 21. 

... (3) Within each category of heirs, local custom determines 
whether the right of the eldest or the youngest shall prevail. Where 
there is no definite custom, the right of the youngest prevails. In case 
of doubt regarding the existence or character of custom, the Inheritance 
Court shall decide, upon motion of one of the parties concerned. 


Article 31. 

The surviving spouse of the testator may, insofar as self-support out 
of available funds may be impossible, demand from the heir lifelong 
support on the farm in the customary circumstances. 


Article 55. 

The heir is exempt from the inheritance tax or the agrarian property 
tax upon the transference of the Hereditary Farm. 


200. THE LAW TO REGXJLATE NATIONAL LABOR, JANUARY 20, 1934 »* 


Laws to regulate afresh the relations between capititi and labor in the 
Third Reich became effective in the spring of 1934. Rejecting the idea of 
an inevitable capital-labor conflict, this legislation upheld the princi^es of 
leadership and the gating of the common before the individual weRare. 
The following summary of the lengthy act of January 20, 1934, was pre- 
pared by the International Labor Office in Geneva. 


Internatioiuil Labour Office, ladustrud and Labour Infomai^, toI. 49, No. 8, 
International Labour Office, Geneva, 1934, pp. 245-250; original in Germany, Reiehs- 
gesettUau, 1934, vd. L No. 7, January 23, 1934, pp. 45-56. ' 
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OEFiaAL SUMMARY 


Leader of the Undertaking and Trust Council. 

The Act provides that within each undertajking the employer, as 
head or “Leader” (Fiihrer) of the undertaking, and his salaried and 
wage-earning employees as his “Followers” (Gejolgschaft) shall work 
together to promote the objects of the undertaking and the common 
welfare of people and State. The head of the undertaking is responsible 
towards his stafiE for all decisions affecting the business, and must seek 
to promote the welfare of his empbyees, who in turn must serve him 
with the loyalty on which the works community is founded. 

The employer, or in the case of incorporated persons or groups of 
persons, his lawful representative, may delegate a person holding a 
responsible post in the management of the imdertaking to act for him, 
and must do so when he does not himself conduct the business. For 
the purposes of the Act the term “undertaking” also includes the 
management. The Act does not, however, apply to the crews of craft 
engaged in maritime, inland and air navigation, or to wage-earning and 
salaried employees in the public services. 

In undertakings normally empbyiog not less than twenty persons, 
the head of the undertaking will be assisted by counsellors chosen from 
among the staff, who will act in an advisory capacity and form, with 
the head of the undertaking and under his leadership, the “Trust Coun- 
cil” of the undertaking. It is the duty of the Council to promote mutual 
trust within the works community and to discuss any measures for 
the improvement of work, the establishment and maintenance of gen- 
eral condidons of employment, and in pardcular of rules of employ- 
ment, the maintenance and improvement of safety condidons in the 
undertaking, the promodon among all members of the undertaking of 
a spirit of solidarity both among themselves and with the undertaking, 
and the welfare of all members of the community. The Council must 
also try to settle all disputes arising within the undertaking and must 
be consulted prior to ^e infiicdon of any fines provided for in the 
rules of employment. The Council may delegate pardcular dudes to its 
individual members. 

In order to be eligible to serve on the Council an employee must be 
not less than twenty-five years of age and must have had at least one 
year’s service in the business or undertaking concerned and at least two 
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(3) To invesigate, on appeal by a majority of the Trust Council, 
decisions of the leader of the undertaking concerning the establish- 
ment of general conditions of employment, and in particular, of the 
rules of employment, and, if necessary, himself to take the necessary 
action; 

(4) In the event of extensive dismissals, to undertake the duties 
hitherto devolving upon the Commissioner for dismissals under the 
Decree concerning the closing down of undertakings; 

(5) To supervise the application of the provisions concerning rules 
of employment; 

(6) To supervise the principles and provisions of collective rules 
and their application; 

(7) To co-operate in enforcing the jurisdiction of the Social Hon- 
our Courts (see below) ; 

(8) To keep the German Government regularly informed as to 
the development of social conditions in such manner as the Federal 
Minister of Labour and the Federal Minister of Economy may 
require. 

The Federal Minister of Labour and the Federal Minister of Economy 
may allot to the Labour Trustee further duties under the Act. 

The Decree concerning the dosing down of undertakings is re- 
pealed. It is provided, however, that the Labour Trustee must be 
notified beforehand of any extensive dismissals contemplated, and that 
these may not take effect until a time-limit of four weeks has expired. 
This time-limit may be extended by the Labour Trustee to not more 
than two months. As under the provisions of the repealed Decree, the 
Labour Trustee may authorise the working of short time until the 
expiry of this period. 

Deputy Labour Trustees may be appointed by the Federal Minister 
of Labour as required by the extent and special economic conditions 
of the industrial area concerned; to them the Federal Minister of La- 
bour or the Labour Trustee may delegate all or part of the latter’s 
functions in respect of a certain district or a certain' branch of industry 
or of specified duties. 

Any person who deliberatdy and persistently disregards general regu- 
lations issued in writing by the Labour Trustee in the execution of his 
duties is liable to a fine, which in especially serious cases ma y be replaced 
or supplemented by imprisonment. Proceedings in such cases may be 
opened only on the application of the Labour Trustee. 
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The Labour Trustee may appoint an expert board o£ advisers re* 
cruited from the various branches of industry within his jurisdiction, 
for consultation on general quesdons or matters of principle connected 
with his duties. In special cases, and more particularly prior to issuing 
collective rules, the Labour Trustee may also appoint a special com- 
mittee of experts. 

Rules of Employment and Collective Rides. 

Rules of employment for the staff must be drawn up in writing by 
the head of every undertaking normally employing at least twenty 
persons. These rules must cover the following conditions of employ- 
ment: 

(1) Beginning and end of normal daily hours of work and breaks; 

(2) Date and manner of payment of wages and salaries; 

(3) Principles for the calculation of piece or job work, where these 
systems are in force; 

(4) Provisions concerning the nature, amount and collection of 
fines, where these are provided for; 

(5) Reasons justifying summary dismissal without notice (apart 
from those laid down by law) ; 

(6) Application of the sums due as compensation for unlawful 
breach of the relationship between employer and employee, in so far 
as this is payable under law, rules of empbyment, or contract of 
employment. 

In addition to the above requirements of the Act, the rules of employ- 
ment may also lay down provisions governing the rates of remunera- 
tion and other conditions of employment, and also further regulations 
respecting the conduct of the undertaking, the behaviour of the em- 
ployees in the undertaking and the prevention of accidents. 

Where the rules of employment fix the remuneration due to wage- 
earning and salaried employees, minimum rates must be fixed, which 
nevertheless must leave scope for the remuneration of individual em- 
ployees according to the quality of their services. In general also pro- 
vision must be made for the possibility of appropriately rewarding 
special services. The provisions contained in the rules of employment 
are legally binding on the employer as minimum rates for his em- 
ployees. The Labour Trustee, after consulting a committee of experts, 
• may lay down, guiding principles for the establishment of rules of em- 
ployment and of individual contracts of empbyment. If it is urgently 
necessary for the protection of the empbyees of a given group of 
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undertakings included within the district of the Labour Trustee that 
minimum standard conditions of employment should be established, 
the Labour Trustee, after consulting the committee of experts, may 
issue collective rules in writing, the terms of which are binding as 
minimum standards for the employments which they cover. Any pro- 
visions of rules of employment which conflict with these standards are 
void. The Labour Trustee may expressly withdraw any disputes aris- 
ing out of the relations between employees and apprentices and their 
employers from the jurisdiction of the civil courts by stipulating that 
they shall be decided by an arbitration court. 

The Labour Trustee may similarly issue collective rules to regulate 
the relations of home-workers with the employers whose orders they 
carry out. The Federal Minister of Labour or the Labour Trustee may 
deal in the same way with other home-workers, middlemen and in- 
dependent workers of similar standing who are not economically 
independent. 

Social Honour Court. 

Each member of a works community is responsible for the conscien- 
tious performance of the duties entailed by his position in that com- 
munity. His conduct must be such as to deserve the consideration 
attaching to his position, and in particular he must be constantly mind- 
ful of his duty to devote his energies wholeheartedly to the services of 
the undertaking and to subordinate himself to the general good. 

Any person who flagrantly disregards the social duties arising out of 
his membership of a works community will be charged before an 
Honour Court with oflending against social honour. These duties 
will be deemed to have been disregarded by the foUowing persons: 

(1) Industrialists, heads of undertakings or other persons in super- 
visory positions who maliciously abuse their authority in the under- 

' taking to exploit the labour of the employees or ofiend against their 
honour; 

(2) Employees who endanger industrial peace in the undertaking 
by maliciously fostering discontent among their fellows, and in par- 
ticular those who as members of the Trust Council deliberately exer- 
cise unjustifiable interference in the management or continually and 
maliciously try to undermine the corporate spirit of the undertaking; 

(3) Members of the vrorks community who repeatedly address 
frivolous and baseless complaints and appeals to the Labour Trustee 
or who persistently contravene his written instructions; 
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(4) Members of the Trust Council guilty of the unauthorised pub- 
lication of confidential information concerning industrial or business 
secrets obtained in performance of their duties and of the confidential 
nature of which they were informed. 

Public servants and soldiers are exempted from the jurisdiction of 
the Honour Courts. 

The penalties which may be inflicted by the Honour Courts are: warn- 
ing, reprimand, fine up to 10,000 marks, disqualification to act as leader 
of an undertaking or member of a Trust Council, removal to a difierent 
place of employment. 

The procedure of the Honour Courts is mainly governed by the pro- 
visions of the code of penal procedure applicable to penal proceedings 
within the jurisdiction of the regional courts, but without the co- 
operation of the official legal services. 

Cases relating to offences against social honour will be decided, on 
application by the Labour Trustee, by an Honour Court to be set up 
in each Labour Trustee’s district. Each of these courts will consist of 
a chairman, who must be a public magistrate, and one leader of an 
undertaking and one member of a Trust Council as assessors. The 
leader of the undertaking and the member of the Trust Council are 
appointed by the chairman of the court from lists nominated by the 
German Labour Front. 

Complaints concerning offiences against social honour must be sub- 
mitted to the Labour Trustee, who will investigate their substance. 

If the chairman of the court, who may himself undertake further 
enquiries, considers that the Trustee’s complaint is well founded, he 
may inflict a penalty in the form of a warning, reprimand, or fine of 
not more than 100 marks. Appeal against his decision may be lodged 
by the accused person or by the Labour Trustee. If the chairman does 
not decide the case himself, proceedings will 'be opened before the 
Honour Court, the Trustee befog authorised to attend the principal 
proceedings and to submit proposals. 

Appeal against decisions of the Honour Court may be made to the 
Federal Court of Honour, consisting of two higher officials of the 
magistrature, one leader of an undertaking, and one member of a Trust 
Council. 

Protection against Dismissal. 

Any wage-earning or salaried employee dismissed after at least one 
year’s service from an undertaking normally employing at least ten 
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workers may appeal to the Labour Court against his dismissal if the 
latter is unduly harsh and is not justified by the conditions of the 
undertaking. No such appeal may be made, however, if the dismissal 
was in accordance with law or with collective rules. The appeal must 
be accompanied by a certificate from the Trust Council stating that the 
matter has already been discussed in the Council without effect. 

If the Court decides that the dismissal should be cancelled it must 
also fix the compensation due from the employer in the event of his 
refusal to comply with the judgment, and the employer must then state 
whether he prefers to reinstate the worker or to pay the compensation. 

The amount of the compensation is fixed proportionately to the 
length of service, but may not exceed four-twelfths of the last annual 
earnings of the person concerned. . . . 

Final and Transitional Provisions. 

Except for certain provisions, the Act will come into force on 1 May, 
1934 

. . . Leaders and employees of the legal advice centres set up by the 
German Labour Front, and the official lawyers authorised by the Ger- 
man Labour Front to represent a party in a particular case, will in 
future have full powers of representation in cases before the Labour 
Courts. 

The Federal Minister of Labour has power to issue further regula- 
tions to administer and supplement the Act. 

Lastly, it is provided that collective agreements in force at 1 December 
1933 or which come into force after that date shall remain operative 
until 30 April 1934, failing their revision or suspension before that 
date by the Labour Trustee. 

201. THE LAW CONCERNING THE HEAD OF THE GERMAN REICH, 

AUGUST 1, 1934" 


On the night preceding the death of President Paul von Hindenburg — 
that is, on August 1, 1934— the German CaMnet adopted a decree providing 
for the union- of the offices of president and chancellor from the moment 
of the aged marshaPs death. From August 2, therefore, Adolf Hider stood 
done as F&hrer and Chancellor of the Third Reich. 


" Gemnny, FaehtgetetMat, 1934, vol. I, No. 89, Augiut 2, 1934, p. 747. 
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1 

The office of Reich President is united with that of chancellor. 
Hence the authority hitherto exercised by the Reich President passes 
to the leader and chancellor, Adolf Hitler. He appoints his deputy. 

2 

This law becomes eflective from the moment of the death of Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg. 


202. THE REICH LABOR SERVICE LAW, JUNE 26. 1935 (Extracts) “ 


A law of June 26. 1935, established compulsory labor service for most 
young "Aryan" Germans of both sexes. 


The Reich Government has decided upon the following law which 
is hereby promulgated: 

Artuxb 1. 

(1) The Reich Labor Service is a service of honor to the German 
people. 

(2) All young Germans of both sexes arc required to serve their 
nation in the Reich Labor Service. 

(3) The Reich Labor Service is to educate German youth in the 
spirit of National Socialism in order that it may acquire a true national 
community spirit (Vol^sgemeinschccft), a true conception of labor, 
and, above all, a proper respect for manual labor. 

(4) The Reich Labor Service is to carry out public welfare projects. 

Article 2. 

(1) The Reich Labor Service is under the jurisdiction of the Reich 
Minister of the Interior. Subordinate to him, the Reich Labor Leader 
exercises supreme authority over the Reich Labor Service. 

(2) The Reich Labor L^er is at the head of the Reich administra- 
tion of the Labor Service; he determines the organization, regulates 
the distribution of work, and directs training and education. 


** Germany, SekhsgesettUatt, 193S, vol. I, No. 64, June 27, 1935, pp. KS-TJl. 
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Article 3. 

(1) The Fiihrer and Reich Chancellor determines the number of 
people to be called annually for service and sets the service period. 

(2) Obligation for service begins, at the earliest, with the completion 
of the eighteenth year and ends, at the latest, with the completion of 
the twenty-fifth year. 

(3) Those subject to compulsory service will, as a rule, be called for 
Reich Labor Service in the calendar year in which they complete their 
nineteenth year. Voluntary enlistment in the Reich Labor Service at 
an earlier age is possible. . . . 


Article 4. 

Those subject to compulsory service are drafted by the recruiting 
officers of the Reich Labor Service. 

Article 5. 

(1) The following are excluded from the Labor Service: 

a) Those who have been punished with penal servitude; 

b) Those who are not in possession of the rights of citizenship; 

c) Those subject to the measures for security and improvement 
according to Article 4Zl of the Criminal Code; 

d) Those expelled from the National Socialist Labor Party be- 
cause of dishonorable activities; 

e) Those punished by court for treasonable activity. 

(2) The Reich Minister of the Interior may make exceptions to (c) 
and (e) of Paragraph 1. 

(3) Those subject to compulsory service in the Reich Labor Service, 
who were deprived of eligibility to hold public office, may be called for 
service only after the expiradon of the period of sentence. 

Articlb 6. 

(1) No persons shall be recruitod for the Labor Service who are 
completely unfit for the Reich Labor Service. 

(2) Those subject to the Labor Service who live abroad or who desire 
to go abroad for an extended period may be relieved of the duty of 
labor service for a period up to two years, in excepdonal cases perma- 
nently, but at the bngest for the period of the stay abroad. 
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Articlb 7. 

(1) No one shall be allowed to serve in the Reich Labor Service who 
is of non-Aryan descent or who is married to a person of non-Aryan 
descent. . . . 

(2) Non-Aryans who by Article 15, Paragraph 2 of the Army Law 
have been declared worthy of military service may also be allowed to 
serve in the Reich Labor Service. They cannot, however, become officers 
in the Reich Labor Service. 


Article 8. 

Those subject to service may gain a postponement up to two years; 
in the event of pressing occupational reasons, up to five years. 

Article 9. 

The provisions for the Labor Service duties of the female youth 
remain subject to special legal regulations. 

Article 10. 

(1) Members of the Reich Labor Service are; 

a) the permanent staff, 

b) those recruited for the Labor Service 

c) volunteers in the Labor Service. . . . 

Article 11. 

'(1) The permanent staff consists of the regular leaders and officials 
as well as the candidates for these posts. The regular leaders and offi- 
cials are active professionally in the Reich Labor Service. 

(2) A candidate for leader must, before his elevation to regular 
troop leadership, engage in writing to serve continuously for at least 
ten years and give proof of his Aryan descent; he must also have com- 
pleted his active service in the army. 

(3) Regular leaders and officials are retired upon attainment of 
specified age limits. 

(4) Officials from other departments who are transferred to the 
Reich Labor Service retain all the salary rights which they had up to 
then acquired. 

(5) The Fiihrer and Reich Chancellor appoints and dismisses all 
members of the Reich Labor Service from the rank of Work Leader 
upwards. All other members of the permanent stafi are appointed and 
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by ihe Reich Minister of the Interior on recommendation of 
the Reich Labor Leader. He may yield these powers to the Reich 
Labor Leader. 


Article 16. 

(1) Those subject to the compulsory Labor Service and volunteers 
may be dismissed from the Reich Labor Service ahead of time 

a) upon application, if, after they have been called, a reason for 
postponement in accordance with Article 8 is forthcoming, 

b) if they no longer possess the necessary physical and mental 
powers for the exercise of their duties. 

(2) Advance dismissal of compulsory and voluntary members of the 
Labor Service is obligatory if reasons barring membership in the Reich 
Labor Service as indicated in Articles 5 and 7 are subsequently estab- 
lished. 


Article 18. 

Members of the Reich Labor Service must get permission to marry. 


Article 25. 

(1) The Fuhrer and Reich Chancellor, or any agency empowered 
by him, may permit retiring members of the Reich Labor Service to 
wear the uniform of the Reich Labor Service, subject to recall. 

(2) This right will, as a rule, be granted only after honorable service 
of at least ten years’ duration. 


Article 27. 

This law goes into effect on the day of its proclamation. 

The Reich Minister of the Interior is empowered to determine a 
later date on which individual provisions of tUs law are to take effect. 


a SE 5E 
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203. DECREE ON THE TERMS OF SERVICE IN AND THE STRENGTH 
OF THE REICH LABOR SERVICE AND THE LABOR SERVICE 
FOR THE FEMALE YOUTH, SEPTEMBER 6, 1936*" 


A decree of September 6, 1936, later extended and amended, established 
the terms of service in and the numerical strength of the Reich Labor Service 
for boys and girls. 


Article 1. 

The term of service in the Reich Labor Service for all those subject 
to military service is half a year. 

Article 2. 

The strength of the Reich Labor Servi« is to be raised to 230,000 
men (including permanent staff) between October 1936 and the begin- 
ning of October 1937, 275,000 men (including permanent staff) in the 
period to the beginning of October 1938, [and] 300,000 men (including 
permanent staff) in the period to the beginning of October 1939. 

Article 3. 

(1) The Labor Service for the female youth, temporarily based on 
voluntary enlistments, is to be further developed according to plan. 

(2) The strength of the Labor Service for the female you^ is to be 
rai^ to 25,000 Labor Maids (Arbeitsmaiden) in the peri^ from April 
1937 to March 1938. 

204. THE LAW FOR THE PROTECTION OF GERMAN BLOOD AND 
GERMAN HONOR, SEPTEMBER 15, 1935 *• 


On September 15, 1935, the Nazi Government promulgated the so-called 
Ndmberg Laws which, among other restrictions, forbade marital and extra- 
marittd relations between Jews and citizens of "German or \indred blood." 


Imbued with the knowledge that the purity of German blood is the 
prerequisite for the continuance of the German nation and animated 


"" Germany, SeichsgeseteiliiU, 1936, vol. I, No. 85, September 28, 1936, p. 747. 
**/«/., 1935, vol. I, No. 100, September 15, 1935, pp. 1146-1147. 
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with the unbending will to ensure the German nation for all the future, 
the Reichstag unanimously resolved upon this law, which is herewith 
proclaimed: 

1 

(1) Marriages between Jews and citizens of German or kindred 
blood are prohibited. 

(2) Annulment proceedings can be brought only by the Public 
Prosecutor. 

2 

Extramarital relations between Jews and citizens of German or kin- 
dred blood are prohibited. 

3 

Jews may not employ in their households female citizens of German 
or kindred blood who are under 45 years of age. 

4 

(1) Jews are forbidden to hoist the Reich and national flag and to 
display the Reich colors. 

(2) They may, on the other hand, display the Jewish colors. The 
exercise of this right is under state protection. 

5 

(1) Whoever acts contrary to the prohibition of Article 1 is liable 
to penal servitude. 

(2) Hie man who acts omtrary to the prohibition of Article 2 is 
punishable by jail or penitentiary sentence. 

(3) Whoever acts contrary to the provisions of Articles 3 and 4 is 
punishable with a jail sentence up to one year and a money fine or 
with either of these penalties. 


205. PROCLAMATION OF THE FOUR-YEAR PLAN AT THE EIGHTH 
PARTY CONGRESS, NORNBERG, SEPTEMBER 9, 1936 (Extracts) 


From September 9, 1936, German economic life came to be dominated by 
the demands of a Four-Year Plan for nationd self-^uffieieney announced by 
the Fuhrer at the Eighth Party Congress at Ndmberg. The execution of 

^ Fraakjurter Zeiumg, Sq>tember 10, 1936, pp. 1-2. Read by Adolf Wagner for 
Adolf Hitler. 
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the plan was entrusted to General Hermann Wilhelm Goring. During 
1937 and 1938 it became increasin^y evident that the economic ideas of 
Goring conflicted with the more conservative views of Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, 
minister of economies and president of the Reichsbanl^. Probably because 
of this difference, Schacht resigned from the economics ministry on Novem- 
ber 15, 1937, effective from the next January 15, and was removed from the 
presidency of the Reiehsban\ by Hitler in January 1939. In both offices 
Schacht was replaced by Dr. Walther Fun}(_, long a friend and economic 
adviser of the chancellor. 


... I [Hitler] therefore today present the following as the new 
Four-Year Plan: In four years Germany must be wholly independent 
of foreign areas in respect of those materials which can in any way 
be produced through German ability, through our chemistry and ma- 
chine industry as well as through our mining industry! 

The re-creation of this great German raw-material industry will also 
gainfully employ those masses released by the completion of the re- 
armament. . . . 

. . . The execution [of the plan] will take place with National So- 
cialist energy and vigor. But independently thereof, Germany can not 
forego the solution of its colonial demands. The right to live of the 
German people is as great as the [corresponding] rights of other 
nations. ... 

. . . The realization of this plan therefore becomes merely a question 
of our energy and determination. As National Socialists we never 
have known the word "impossible” and hence we do not in future want 
to t-akft it up as an enrichment of our vocabulary. . . . 

206. THE LAW ON THE REUNION OF AUSTRIA WITH THE 
GERMAN REICH, MARCH 13, 1938 (Extracts) »• 


On March 12, 1938, while the civil war in Spain continued to rage, while 
France was tom by internal dissension, while Ittdian soldiers were busy in 
Spain, Ethiopia, and Lybia, while Great Britain was adopting a foragn 
policy friendlier to Berlin, and on the day before an Anschluss plebiscite 
ordained by Chancellor Kurt von Schuschnigg was to have been held in 

M BwidesgesettUoa filr den Bundesstgat Otierreieh, Osterreichiiche Staats- 

druckmi, Vienna, Jahrg. 1938, St. 25, Nr. 75i 
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Austria, Gernum troops occupied the litde republic — birthfdace in its earlier 
imperial form of Adolf Hitler — to the accompanying cheers of a majority of 
its inhabitants. The fact of the absorption was legalized by a brief law of 
March 13,1938. 


Article 1. 

Austria is a state of the Gernaan Reich. 

Article 2. 

Oa Sunday, April 10, 1938, there vnll be a free, secret plebiscite of 
all German men and women of Austria over 20 years of age on the 
reunion with the German Reich. 

Arhcle 3. 

A majority of the votes cast determines the plebiscite. 


Articlr 5. 

(1) This federal, constitutional law is effective on the day of its 
proclamation. 


207. DECREE ON THE INTRODUCTION OF THE FOUR-YEAR PLAN 
IN THE STATE OF AUSTRIA, MARCH 19, 1938 *■ 


Within a wee\ after the absorption of Austria into the Reich, the Four- 
Year Plan (See Document No. 205) was applied to the new province 
(Land). 


The Reich Minister of Economics is empowered, within his jurisdic- 
tion in tbe spheres of raw-material and currency economy, to take all 
necessary measures required for the preparation of the Four-Year Flan 
in the State of Austria. 

** Germany, SaehsgesetsAlett, 1938, vol. I, No. 30, Maich 19, 1938, p. 262. 
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208. DECREE ON THE BALLOT FOR THE PLEBISCITE AND GREAT- 
GERMAN REICHSTAG ELECTIONS, APRIL 10, 1938 


A plebiscite on the "reunion" of Austria tvith Germany and elections for 
the new Great-German Reichstag were held simultaneously on April 10, 
1938. The "reunion" and the Fuhret's list of candidates were accepted by 
an affirmative vote of 99ffl per cent in a total valid vote that represented 
99.59 per cent of the qualified electorate of Great Germany. 


BALLOT 

Do you agree to the reunion of Austria with the German Reich 
carried out on March 13 and do you vote for the [Reichstag] list of our 
Leader, Adolf Hitler? 

209. THE DECREE ON JEWISH-OWNED PROPERTY, APRIL 26, 1938 

(Extracts) 


A decree of April 26, 1938, required idl Jews in Germany who possessed 
property worth more than 5000 mttr\s to report their belongings to the state. 
Article 7 of the decree appeared to tie up the measure with the Pour-Year 
Plan. 


Article 1. 

Every Jew . . . shall report and evaluate in accord with the foUow- 
ing instructions his entire domesdc and foreign property and estate on 
the day when this decree goes into force. Jews of foreign citizenship 
shall report and evaluate only their domestic property. 

The duty to report holds likewise for the non-Jewish marital partner 
of a Jew. 

Every reporting person’s property must be given separately. 


Articlb 2. 

. . Property does not include movable objects used by the indi- 


•“ Austria, GeseteUm far das Land dstemich, Osterreichische Staatidruckerei, 
Vienna. 1938, St. 16, Nr. 49. . 

“ The New York Times, April 29, 1938; decree issued by Field Marshal Goring. 
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viduai or house furnishings as far as the latter are not classed as luxury 
objects. 

Article 3. 

... No report is necessary when the total worth of the property to 
be reported does not exceed 5000 marks. . 

Article 4. 

. . , The report is to be presented on an official form by June 30, 
1938, to the administrative office responsible at the place of residence 
of the reporting individual. When such a report is not possible by this 
date the responsible office can extend the period. In such case, how- 
ever, an estimate is to be presented by June 30, 1938, together with a 
statement of the hindering grounds. 

Article 5. 

The reporting individual must report, after this decree goes into 
force, to the responsible office every change of said individual’s total 
property as far as it exceeds a proper standard of living or normal 
business transactions. . . . 


Article 7. 

The Gimmissar for the Four-Year Plan is empowered to take such 
neemsary measures as may be necessary to guarantee the use of the 
reported property in accord with the necessities of German economy. 

Article 8. 

Whoever with purpose or through carelessness does not fulfill his 
duty to report and evaluate ... or who does not fulfill it correctly or 
promptly or who acts contrary to the measures under Article 7 will 
be punished with imprisonment and a fine or one of the two said 
punishments. ... A delinquent is likewise punishable when the 
crime was committed abroad. An effort to commit such a crime is 
equally punishable. 

Besides the punishment provided above, confiscation of the property 
can also be imposed as far as said property was involved in a punish- 
able action. When no definite individual can be prosecuted, confiscation 
alone can be imposed when the prerequisites for confiscation are 
demonstrated. 
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210. DISTRIBUTION OF ANTI-SEMITIC SENTIMENT IN A GROUP 
OF GERMAN NATIONAL SOCIALISTS « 


In a useful study based on the life histones of six hundred German Nazis, 
Professor Theodore Abel enumerated certain interesting conclusions. One of 
these, concerning the distribution of anti-Semitic sentiment, is herewith 
reproduced. 


Anti-Semitic sentiments are most frequently recorded in the life- 
histories of the older generation (forty years and over). Thus 50 per 
cent of this generation, against 26 per cent of the younger men (twenty 
to forty) expressed antagonism against the Jews. Anti-Semitism alto 
is more frequent in towns and cities than in rural districts (40 against 
23 per cent) and more frequent among the middle and upper classes 
than among workers (47 against 29 per cent). Correspondingly, the 
number of anti-Semites is higher among those occupied in government 
service, clerical jobs, professions and trade than among those engaged 
in industry and agriculture (48 against 29 per cent). Finally, anti- 
Semitism is less frequent among those who had only a public school 
education than among those who went to high school and attended a 
university (32 against 46 per cent). 

211-213. The Nazi Putsch in Austria, July 25, 1934 
211. THE DEATH OF CHANCELLOR DOLLFUSS »» 


Chancellor Engelbert DoUfuss, who strove to resist German Nazi pene- 
tration of Austria by building up a concrete aitemative in the form of a 
Catholic, anti-sociidist, authoritarian, Austrian movement, fell iHctim to a 
Nazi Putsch of July 25, 1934, in Vienna. The o0ieiid Austrian version of 
his death is herewith reproduced. 


The rebels entered the Chancellery at 12:53 and in a very short 
time had succeeded in disarming and arresting the military guard, to- 

“T. Abel, Why HiOer Came into Power. An Answer Bated on the Originat life 
Stories of Six Hundred of Hit PoUowert, Piendcc-Hall, Inc., New York, 1938, p. 164n. 
Reprinted 1^ permission of the publishers. _ . . _ ........ 

*® Austria, Bundeskommissariat fur Heimatdienst, The Death of DoUfutt.^ An Offieud 
History of the Seodt of Jtdy. 1934, in Austria, transl. by Jojiann Messi^, Denis 
Archer, London, 1935, pp. 126-133. Reprinted by permission of the pubiishers. 
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gether with those police and detectives who were on duty. They 
arrived in the midst of the changing of the guard, when the two officers 
were going through the usual formalities. Suddenly eight terrorists 
rushed into the guard-room with drawn revolvers. The two second- 
lieutenants had not even loaded their revolvers and were unable to 
offer any resistance, and in the same way the rifles of the sentries them- 
selves were empty. Before anyone was able to take the situation in — 
once again it must be emphasized that the leaders of the rebels were 
in the uniform of army officers — the whole guard was captured. 

That the rifles were unloaded is explained by the fact that the Chan- 
cellery Guard is merely a guard of honour and has only to provide 
two sentries for the entrance in Ballhaus Square~a guard of honour 
which, in accordance with regulations, carry unloaded weapons. There 
was no difficulty in overpowering the police officials and detectives, 
owing to the fact that they were distributed in the maze of corridors 
and passages and were very considerably outnumbered by armed and 
determined insurgents. Furthermore the rebels were in possession of 
detailed scale-maps of the building that had been prepared months 
previously. 

While one group was overpowering the guard a second section made 
for the Chancellor’s suite. At the moment of their entry into the build- 
ing Dr. Dollfuss was in his study. But by this time, accompanied by 
Herr Fey and Karwinsky, he had gone into the Pillar Hall to find out 
what was the matter. Herr Fey and several others attempted to bolt 
the door between the Pillar Hall and an antechamber, but met a con- 
siderable number of the rebels who were, moreover, armed with re- 
volvers and rifles. The officials and staff in attendance in the Pillar 
Hall were captured and forced to sit round the conference table. 

Just before the insurgents entered the Pillar Elall Karwinsky decided 
to take Dr. Dollfuss upstairs, and thence to safety. Shouting: “Come 
up to the third floor. Chancellor, you will be safe there,” he took Dr. 
Dollfuss by the arm and hurried him to the Pillar Hall, hoping to 
reach the back-stairs through rooms in the rear. 

The commissionaire, named Hedvicek, hov?ever, had determined to 
take Dr. Dollfuss through the office of the Presidential Chancellery, 
through the State Archives and thence into the street, and with this 
purpose grasped the Chancellor’s arm. The latter shook ofl Karwinsky 
and hurried back with Hedvicek in the direction of his study. At that 
moment a group of Nazis burst into the Pillar Hall led by Holzweber. 
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Immediately adjoining the Chancellor’s study in the direction of Ball- 
haus Square is the Corner Room, and next to this is the Congress Hall 
with a balcony looking on to the Square. The co mmissionair e, Hed- 
vicek, had just reached the door connecting the Corner Room with 
the Congress Hall, and was about to open it, when some of the rebels 
rushed inside through a door opening on to the staircase. 

One of the rebels, Otto Planetta, walked up to the Chancellor and 
without a word fired two shots at him. Both hit Dr. Dollfuss. The 
latter put his hands to his. head and, turning half round, fell to the 
floor. He murmured “help!" twice, but the Nazis took no notice. At 
the point of a revolver Hedvicek was made to hold his hands above 
his head and to turn round facing the wall. About ten minutes later 
he was taken into the Pillar Hall and kept under guard. Karwinsky 
in the meantime had been captured in the adjoining secretarial room, 
soon after he left the Chanc^or, and was later taken into the Pillar 
Hall 

From these remarks it is evident that the Chancellor received his 
fatal wounds a few minutes after one o’clock. There is no conclusive 
evidence as to the subsequent events for the next three-quarters of an 
hour in the Corner Room where Dr. Dollfuss lay dying; it can be 
almost certainly assumed, however, that the rebels made the Chan- 
cellor believe that an armed revolt of the Army and of the executive 
forces had taken place, and Rintelen [Austrian Minister to Italy and 
reputedly the choice of the Nazis to be Dollfuss’ successor] had formed 
a new Government; in other words it is extremely probable that the 
essence of the wireless announcement and the reports given out in 
various parts of the Chancellery were repeated to him. 

At 1:45 Superintendent Johaim Greifeneder and Rudolf Messinger, 
who had been arrested by the rebels, were allowed to attend to Dr. 
Dollfuss, who by this time had fallen into a stupor. After a little while 
the two police officers succeeded in bringing him round. He inquired 
after the other ministers and asked to speak to Dr. Schuschnigg. A 
little later one of the rebel leaders appeared, and the Chancellor re- 
peated his request to see Herr Schuschnigg. He was told that the 
Minister was not in the building. Several times Dr. Dollfuss asked to 
be allowed to see a priest and a doctor, or to be taken to [a] hospital. 
None of these requests were fulfilled. 

Some time later, the exact hour cannot be ascertained, the Nazi, 
Holzweber, who was generally referred to as Captain Friedrich, 
brought Herr Fey, under heavy guard, to see the Chancellor. Up to 
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that Hnnp neither Fey nor any o£ those in the Pillar Hall had been 
given any definite information as to the fate of Dr. Dollfuss. Now, to 
his horror, Herr Fey found the Chancellor gravely wounded. The 
latter was lying on a small couch covered with a piece of draping. 
On the two wounds in his neck a pad of cotton wool had been laid, 
on his head and on his forehead was a wet dressing. 

The conversadon which hallowed between the Chancellor and Herr 
Fey was extremely difficult. The former could only whisper, and Fey 
was forced to bend down right over him to catch what he was saying. 
The essence of their talk is given by Herr Fey from memory: 

“The Chancellor complained that he could not move. Then he 
thanked me for my past co-operation with him and asked that care 
should be taken of bis family. If this should prove impossible he asked 
that Signor Mussolini should be requested to look after them. Then 
he inquired about the other Ministers, particularly about Dr. Schusch- 
niggi whom he wished to be his deputy. Next be asked that further 
bloodshed should be avoided, and I did my best to console him and 
promised that everything would be done according to his wishes. In 
the meantime the escort was ordering us to finish the conversation, 
and told the Chancellor, somewhat brusquely, to say what he had to 
quickly. Dr. Dollfuss repeated that all he wished was to avoid further 
bloodshed, and that he wanted Dr. Rintelen to make peace. I was 
anxious to hear more and asked that a doctor should be called in to 
attend the Chancellor, but at that point I was taken away. 

“The attitude of the Nazis gave me the impression that they had 
brought influence to bear on Dr. Dollfuss before I saw him and that 
that was why he referred to Dr. Rintelen.” 

The two Nazis, Josef Fleischer and Franz Felber, who were present 
during the conversadon, stated that Dr. Dollfuss declared that Rintelen 
should be appointed Chancellor. But Herr Fey is emphadc that the 
accession of Rintelen to the Chancellorship was not mentioned, and 
that Dr. Dollfuss only pronounced his name in connection with making 
peace. The two police officers, Greifeneder and Messinger, who were 
in attendance upon the Chancellor throughout, declare that they heard 
nothing connecting Rintelen’s name with the Chancellorship, and add 
that they were close by the Chancelbr’s side the whole time. 

Whatever the last polidcal utterances of the ChanceUor may have 
been, it is quite certain that he could not have been clear in his mind 
as to the situation. In his last hour he was most probably under the 
impression that the Army and the police had risen against him and 
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against his Cabinet. As he lay dying he was made to believe that his 
life-work had collapsed. 

After the conversation with Herr Fey the police officers, Greifeneder 
and Messinger, remained with the Chancellor, attending to him in his 
last moments. Dr. Dollfuss gradually grew weaker, and thanked them, 
saying: "My boys, you are very good to me. Why aren’t the others 
like you? 

“I only longed for peace. We have never taken the offiensive, we have 
always had to defend ourselves. May the Lord forgive them." 

His last dying words were a message of love to his wife and children. 

It was probably about 3:45 when Dr. Dollfuss, Austria's great Chan- 
cellor, died. For nearly two and three-quarter hours he lay suffering, 
and during the whole of that time his murderers refused to allow him 
a priest or a doctor. 

This persistent refusal of the services of a priest was particularly 
brutal, as the rebels must have been only too well aware of the Chan- 
cellor’s deep religious feeling. The fact that medical attendance was 
denied him is conclusive proof that his assassination was part of their 
plan, for had the fatal wounds been the accidental result of some im- 
petuous Nazi action it is probable that the rebels would, at least, have 
made some effort to save his life. . . . 

It has been suggested that the officials of the Chancellery should have 
attempted to cover the person of Dr. Dollfuss with their own bodies, 
but in point of fact they had no opportunity to protect him. Dr. Doll- 
fuss left the Pillar Hall at a moment of great confusbn, and his only 
companion was the commissionaire, Hedvicek. These two went to the 
Corner Room. None of those left in the Pillar Hall knew where he 
was. A few minutes later the rebels burst into the Pillar Hall, and at 
the same moment the Chancellor was shot in the Corner Room. 

212. im ATTACK ON THE RAVAG BROADCASTING STATION** 


Thf imtid overt step in the attempted Nazi Putsch in Vienna on July 25, 
1934, was an attae\ on the government radio broadcasting station. The 
following is the official Austrian version of the attae\. 


** AustrU, Bundeikommissaiiat fur Heimatdienst, The Death of DoUfutt. An OffieUi 
History of the RetKdt of July, 1934, in Austria, tranil. ^ Johann Messinger, Denis 
Archer, I.ondon, 1935, pp. 151-154. Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 
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The object of the attack by the rebels on the Broadcasting House of 
the Austrian Radio Company was to obtain control of the wireless 
news service and thereby mislead both the authorities and the public 
by spreading false reports on the resignation of the Dollfuss Cabinet 
and the success of the revolt. In some parts of Austria the wireless 
report was the signal for insurrection. 

The energetic and rapid action of the Federal Police, however, was 
responsible for the failure of this part of the rising, so that the Nazis 
were unable to influence the public by means of the wireless as had 
been their intention. 

The attack on the Ravag building in Johannes Street was made by 
the S. S. Standarte No. 89, according to plans that had been prepared. 

One group of terrorists assembled near the Cafe Kolowrat in the 
“Ring,” and approached the building by way of Seilerstaette. Another 
section arrived from the Kaerntner Street. Each man was armed with 
a Steyr revolver, and 100 rounds. 

As, some days previously, an attempt had been made by Nazis, 
secreted in one of the broadcasting rooms, to blow up a studio, certain 
precautionary measures had been taken. The entrance was guarded by 
a policeman and a member of the Schutzcorps, and every visitor was 
obliged to prove his identity. 

Shortly after 12:30 p.m. two policemen arrived and informed the 
Police Inspector on duty, named Fluch, that they had been detailed to 
stand by at the Ravag. Fluch told them that they were merely to assist 
the member of the Schutzcorps who was on duty. 

At about 1 p.m. several separate groups of young men in plain 
clothes approached the building. One of them managed to obtain 
entry by saying that he had an appointment with the Manager, Dr. 
Nuechtern. The very next moment the men who had been approaching 
from the “Ring” rushed the entrance, overpowered the Schutzcorps 
guard and threatened the two above-mentioned police, who at once 
surrendered their arms without resistance. The Inspector of Police 
Fluch, who had been standing on the other side of the street, rushed 
to the door, but collapsed, fatally wounded. The door was at once 
closed and barricaded. 

During the short space of time in which these events took place, the 
second group, which had approached the Broadcasting Station from 
Kaerntner Street, rushed through the entrance of the adjacent ele> 
mentary school, and thence to the gymnasium in the courtyard, where 
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workmen were doing some redecorating. The Nazis forced their way 
past the men by threatening them with their revolvers, crossed the 
courtyard and broke into the Ravag building through the windows on 
the ground floor. 

Inside the building they proceeded according to programme. The 
doors were barricaded and guarded; one group broke into the broad- 
casting rooms, drove the employees and artists into one corner and 
forced the engineer. Dr. Lothaller, to connect up the building with 
the Bisambcrg transmitter. The announcer, Herr Ehrenbcrg, was then 
forced to give out the following statement: “The Dollfuss Government 
has resigned. Dr. Rintelen has taken over control of the Government.” 
Another group occupied the telephone exchange of the building and 
forced the girl on duty to cut oil all co m m uni cations. 

The officials of the Ravag on the upper floors had taken refuge in 
various rooms and barricaded themselves against intruders. 

The existence of a second switchboard and a separate broadcasting 
station in Schelling Street was apparently not known to the insurgents, 
and the managers, imprisoned in the building, were able to maintain 
communcation with the outside world, and to order the immediate 
disconnection of the Bisamberg transmitter from the Broadcasting 
Station, Johannes Street. 

Within a few minutes the Ravag building was surrounded by Fed- 
eral police. It proved impossible to force the main entrance. The police 
then attempted to enter the rooms of the Ravag through the windows 
of the housekeeper’s flat. To do this, however, they found they had 
to cross a small backyard which was under the Are of the terrorists. 
A detachment of police then managed to get through the nearby build- 
ing at No. 4 Johannes Street into the Gymnastic Hall, where they 
came under heavy fire, and Superintendent Kaufmann was fatally 
shot. At this point Superintendent Ferdinand Schweiger gave orders 
to barricade the doors of the houses in Anna Street, and thence forced 
his way into the courtyard of the Ravag building, only narrowly escap- 
ing the fire of the rebels from the broadcasting room. He then called 
out the Flying Squad of the Federal Police. In the meantime police 
who approached over the roofs of the neighbouring buildings were fired 
at by the Nazis. 

Finally it was found necessary to employ hand-grenades. After the 
explosion of the first, the police storm^ the first courtyard but were 
driven back by fire from the broadcasting room, and were again obliged 
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to use bombs. After the third explosion fire broke out in the broad- 
casting room, necessitating the intervention of the fire brigade. A 
number of the rebels fied in the meantime to the top floors, but at last 
surrendered to the police. 

The Nazis displayed an intimate knowledge of all the strategical 
positions of defence in the building, and took full advantage of them. 
This may explain how fifteen men were able to hold the building 
through an hour and three-quarters of continuous fighting. 

Hie ringleader of the Nazis was killed. On the side of the police 
the two superintendents, already mentioned, Fluch and Kaufmann, 
were killed, Schutzeorpsman Kauf was wounded in the thigh. The 
chauffeur of the Ravag was seriously wounded when the rebels en- 
tered the buildings and died before the end of the fight. An actor, 
Herr Ferstl, completely lost his head, and, in a fit of madness, jumped 
into the worst of the firing and was instantly killed by a bullet. 

Thirteen of the fifteen insurgents, all of whom belonged to the S. S. 
Standarte No. 89, were arrested. One Nazi was able to make his escape 
during the confusion owing to the difliculty of distinguishing between 
the rebels and radio employees or visitors to the building. The two 
policemen who had played an ambiguous part in the first assault on 
the building surrendered after the hand-grenade attack. 

The subsequent investigations and the trial before the military court 
in Vienna on August Nth and 18th proved beyond doubt the connec- 
tion between the attack on the Ravag Broadcasting Station and the 
other revolutionary events of the day. 

213. SCHUSCHNIGG ON THE FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF 
DOLLFUSS’ DEATH (Extract) “ 


T^e suceetsor of DoUfuss as Austrian Chancellor was Kurt von Sehusch- 
niggi who strove to continue his late friend^ s policies. Because he forcefully 
resisted Nasi activities and favored an early Habsburg restoration, he was 
regarded as a traitor by the Germans who, after the absorption of Austria 
into the Reich, placed him in eonfitument. The following paragraph from 
a memorial speech of July 1935 is revealing of his character. 


New Austria, ditsneichischer Bund«verlag, Vienna, 1937, p. 2, 
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The path we are following is clearly mapped out and nnahcr g hlf . We 
are not seeking the via triumphalis, we are even prepared — if it has to 
be and Providence wills it— to travel some way up Mount Calvary. 
However, we shall always keep to the Dollfuss-road, of which we know 
that it leads us to social justice and social peace, to national Unity em- 
bodied in the solidarity of the Corporations in a free Austria. 

214. THE FRANCO-GERMAN AGREEMENT ON THE CESSION OF 
THE FRENCH STATE’S RIGHTS OF OWNERSHIP OVER 
PROPERTY IN THE SAAR TERRITORY, 

FEBRUARY 18, 1935 (Extraett) 


The Treaty of Versailles placed responsibility for the government of the 
Saar Basin upon the League, but France was given fyll ownership of aU 
coal mines and mining accessories. At the end of fifteen years, there was 
to be a plebiscite of all men and women over twenty who lived in the Saar 
at the time the treaty was signed, to assist the League in determining 
whether the territory should remain under League control, go to France, or 
be returned to Germany. In the last case, Germany would repurchase from 
France control of the mines, etc., at a price to be determined by a French, 
a German, and a neutral (League^ppointed) expert. In 1934, by agreement, 
the plebiscite date was set on January 13, 1935. It was also provided that if 
the decision favored Germany, the latter would pay France a total of 900^ 
OOOjOOO francs in settlement of all Saar claims. About ninety per cent of the 
votes cast favored the return of the Saar to Germany; a formal transfer 
accordingly tool^^ place on March 1, 1935. The following extracts relate to 
the property and ownership agreement entered into between France and 
Germany. 


The French Government and the German Government, 

In view of the provisions of paragraphs 36 and 38 of the Annex to 
Articles 45 to 50 of the Treaty of Versailles; 

In view of Parts III and V of the Franco-German Agreement of 
Rome, dated December 3, 1934; 

In view of the resoludon of the Council of the League of Nadons 
dated January 17, 1935; 

Have agreed on the following provisions as regards the condidons of 
** League of Nationa, Official Joamal, 193S, pp. 470-476. 
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France’s cession to Germany of her rights of ownership over the mines, 
railways, and other immovable property situated in the Saar Territory. 


Arhcle 2. 

1. The property and rights transferred are enumerated in an inven- 
tory which has already been transmitted to the German Government 
and which will be regarded as annexed to the present agreement. The 
inventory is a list with a summary description enabling the install ations 
to be idendfied; their nature, state or value may not be the subject of 
any dispute on quesdons of detail,' nor may any aggregate estimate be 
made which would involve a settlement of accounts between the two 
pardes. Any errors or omissions observed in the inventory or in the 
Land Register will form the subject of correction, to which the French 
State undertakes to lend its assistance as far as necessary, without 
thereby taking upon itself any pecuniary burden or any fresh obligation 
toward its successor or third parties. . . . 

Articlb 3. 

1. The taking-over of the mines is fixed for midnight on the night 
of February 28/March 1, 1935, when the responsibility for operation and 
the management and profits or charges thereof will pass to the German 
Reich. 

2. The French State remains a creditor for the value of the products 
dispatched with waybills or similar documents (records of meters, &c.) 
before March 1, 1935, rents and leases relating to the period previous to 
March 1, 1935, compensadon due for damage caused before that date at 
the mines, and various deliveries made by the mines. 

3. On the other hand, the French State is a debtor for wages and 
salaries earned at that date, taxes, charges, rents, See., reladng to the 
previous period, the cost of equipment arriving before March 1, 1935, 
at its storehouses, damage caused, and, in particular, any surface dam- 
ages noted, as laid down in the Agreement of December 3, 1934. 

4. Legal disputes and, in particular, surface damages shall be dealt 
with by the agents of the French liquidation service working on the 
spot in co-operadon with the German Mine Services. 

5. The French Government and the German Government are, how- 
ever, prepared to consider a lumpsum setdement based on the follow- 
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ing principles as soon as more accurate data regarding the matter are 
available: 

(a) Damage caused to the railways, tramways, and roads to be esti- 
mated within the framework of the existing agreements by a commis- 
sion consisting of four arbitrators, each party appointing two, and a 
Referee who shall be neither French nor G^man and who shall be 
appointed, in the absence of an agreement between the arbitrators, by 
the President of the Bank for International Set tlements ; 

(b) The damage caused to property of other kinds (houses, &c.) and 
notified before March 1, 1933, to be divided by the Arbitration Commis- 
sion between the French Administration and the German Administra- 
tion in such a manner as to ensure the correct interpretation of the 
term “noted" appearing in the Agreement of December 3, 1934; pay- 
ment for the damage thus charged to the French Administration to be 
estimated inclusively after a brief expert opinion has been given by the 
parties or by the Arbitration Commission; 

(c) Outstanding lawsuits to be estimated under the same conditions. 

The German Administration shall debit the French Adm ini s tration 

with the lump sums thus fixed for these three categories of disputes 
and shall ensure their liquidation in lieu of the French Administration, 
which shall be relieved of all obligations. 

Articub 4. 

1. The services of the French personnel shall terminate at midnight 
on the night of February 28/March 1, 1935. In order, however, to help 
the new owners to take over the services and to complete current trans- 
actions for which it assumes responsibility, such as the payment of 
wages on the due dates, &c., the Administration of the State mines shall 
retain the services of the necessary personnel and provide for their 
remuneration for a short period to be determined in each case. 

2. The Administration of the State mines shall endeavour to release, 
within periods compatible with the service and with the position of its 
French personnel, the service dwellings occupied by the latter. In the 
present state of affairs, except for cases of forcff majeure, it proposes to 
release 250 dwellings for March 15, 1935, and 200 more for April 15, 
while, as regards the remainder, the French Administration will do all 
in its power to expedite their release and does not intend to retain any 
of the dwellings after April 30, 1935. 

In order to ensure the proper execution of this plan, the German 
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Government will, for its part, take no steps to prevent French removal 
firms called into the Saar, after the local resources have been exhausted, 
from entering the territory and working there with their men. 

3. The French personnel which have not yet left on April 1, 1935, 
shall be regarded, from the fiscal point of view, as already domiciled 
outside Germany. In general, the personnel remaining in the service 
dwellings after March 1, 1935, will continue to enjoy normal advantages 
in Idnd. The instruction given to the children of such personnel in 
the college and French school of Saarbruck will come to an end on 
April 1, 1935. 

Article 5. 

1. The allocation of the archives will take place in the follow ing 
manner: 

The French Mines Administration will transmit to the Ger man 
Administration: 

Archives previous to 1930 which are still in existence; 

Files of the personnel remaining in service; 

Files of surface damages; 

Files of purchases, sales or leases of buildings; 

Files of kwsuits which have been concluded; 

Copies of current commercial contracts taken over by the German 
Administration, together with the commission notes, transport contracts, 
execution cards, order notes, tariiSs, lists of customers and supplies. 

On the other hand, the French Administration will retain the com- 
mercial accountancy documents and cash vouchers necessary, in accord- 
ance with the rules of French public accountancy, to furnish evidence 
of its administration, the documents relating to the personnel leaving 
the service of the Mines, and the files of legal disputes which it under- 
takes to liquidate. 

2. The two Administradons shall send each other copies of the 
documents in the files which th^ retain, in so far as this is necessary 
for dealing with current matters or matters in course of liquidadon. 

Article 6. 

1. On the conclusion of the operadon referred to in Ardcle 4, para- 
graph 1, a part of the French personnel not exceeding thirty persons 
shall remain on the spot as agents of the French liquidadon service in 
order to deal with quesdons still remaining to be settled, and, in par- 
dcular, the quesdons reforred to in Ardcle 3, paragraph 4. The German 
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Administration shall place at the disposal o£ these agents, for their work, 
suitable offices and means of transport, and shall give them the neces' 
sary facilities for studying and setding disputes. . . . 

3. The activity of these agents shall come to an end either by the 
conclusion of the lump-sum settlement provided for in Ardcle 3, para- 
graph 5, or, on the. expiry of their work, by agreement between the two 
Administrations. 

Article 7. 

1. France transfers to Germany all her rights over the railways 
situated in the Saar. 

2. All claims of the French State against the Reich in respect of the 
railways shall be deemed to be settled. 

3. The transfer of rights shall take place at midnight on the night of 
February 28/March 1, 1935. 

4. The provisions of the present article shall also apply to the settle- 
ment of the claims made by France in respect of the construcdon in 
the Saar of Customs stadons on the old fronder between the Saar and 
the rest of Germany. 


Article 12. 

1. Receipts accruing as from March 1, 2935, shall be payable to 
Germany and, similarly, liabilides arising as from the same date shall 
be assumed by Germany. Unrecovered claims dating from before 
March 1, 1935, shall accrue to the Alsace-Lorraine Railways Administra- 
tion, and, similarly, liabilities arising before March 1, 1935, shall devolve 
on the Alsace-Lorraine Railways Administradon. . . . 

Article 13. 

The personnel of German nadonality empbyed on the railway lines 
shall be taken over by the German Government. The French Govern- 
ment shall withdraw the personnel of French nadonality. The payment 
of pensions to officials already in retirement, to disabled and injured 
workmen and to their surviving dependants, shall devolve on the State 
of which the beneficiary is a nadonal on March 1, 1935. The French 
Government shall pay the German Government an amount equal to 
the payments made by German personnel to French pension funds and 
old age and invalidity insurance funds. 
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Article 17. 

Details of the transfer and transitional arrangements shall be setded 
between the Railway Administrations concerned. 

Article 18. 

1. Referring to the provisions of Part V of the Agreement of De- 
cember 3, 1934, the German Government declares that it is its intention 
to endeavour to cause the return to the Saar, for exchange into Reichs- 
marks under the condidons laid down in that Agreement, of the notes 
of the Bank of France and other foreign means of payment which 
may have been exported by Saar inhabitants in order to evade the 
exchange of currencies, to whatever use they may have been put and 
wherever the exchange value has been deposited. 

2. The notes of the Bank of France and the other foreign means of 
payment recovered in this manner up to October 1, 1935, shall be paid 
to the Bank of France in order that they may be used in accordance 
with the terms of the above-mentioned Agreement. 

3. The transactions connected with the return of currency may be 
carried out by transfer in order to simplify their material execution. 


Article 36. 

The present Agreement, approved this day by the League of Nations 
in accordance with the procedure provided for by the Council resolu- 
don of January 17, 1935, shall be radfied. The exchange of the instru- 
ments of ratification shall take place in Rome as early as possible. The 
Agreement shall enter into force on the day on which the instruments 
of ratification are exchanged. If, however, by February 27, the ratifica- 
tions have been secured although the instruments thereof have not yet 
arrived in Rome, the Embassies of the two countries shall draw up a 
formal record of this fact and the Agreement shall enter into force on 
February 28. 

In faith whereof the undersigned plenipotendaries, duly authorized, 
have signed the present Agreement. 

Done in duplicate at Naples, February 18, 1935. 


S S SB 
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215. THE MUNICH AGREEMENT REGARDING CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 
SEPTEMBER 29, 1938 " 


The danger that the German-Czechoslova]( dispute over Sudetenland and 
other German portions of Czechosloval(ia might lead to war, was removed 
through a "last-minute" conference among the premiers of Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and Italy. The resulting Munich Agreement j(ept the 
peace by according to Germany without war, though at a somewhat slower 
rate than had at first been demanded, virtually all the items that the Filhrer 
had asl(ed for. 


A. PERSONAL MESSAGE SENT BY TEIE PRIME MINISTER [NEVILLE 

CHAMBERLAIN] TO THE REICHSCHANCELLOR 
ON SEPTEMBER 28, 1938 

After reading your letter I feel certain that you can get all essentials 
without war and without delay. 

I am ready to come to Berlin myself at once to discuss arr angemen ts 
for transfer with you and representatives of Czech Government, 
together with representatives of France and Italy if you desire. 

I feel convinc^ we could reach agreement in a week. However much 
you distrust Prague Government’s intentions, you cannot doubt power 
of British and French Governments to see that promises are carried out 
fairly and fully and forthwith. As you know I have stated publicly 
that we are prepared to undertake that they shall be so carried out. 

I cannot believe that you will take responsibility of starting a world 
war which may end civilisation for the sake of a few days’ delay in 
settling this long-standing problem. 

B. AGREEMENT CONCLUDED AT MUNICH ON SEPTEMBER 29, 1938 

Germany, the United Kingdom, France and Italy, taking into con- 
sideration the agreement, which has been already reached in principle 
for the cession to Germany of the Sudeten German territory, have 
agreed on the following terms and conditions governing the said 
cession and the measures consequent thereon, and by this agreement 
they each hold themselves responsible for the steps necessary to secure 
its fulfilment: — 

” Further Doeumenis Respecting C*eehodo»eh.ia, Indudmg the Agreement Concluded 
at Munich on Septets^ 29, 1938. Presented by the Secretary of State for Foreign Afftdrs 
to ParUament by Command of His Majesty, Miic. No. 8 (1938), Cmd. 5848, HU Majeity'f 
Stationery Office, London, 1938, pp. 2, 3-6. 
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1. The evacuation will begin on the 1st October. 

2. The United Kingdom, France and Italy agree that the evacuation 
of the territory shall be completed by the 10th October, without any 
existing installations having been destroyed and that the Czechoslovak 
Government will be held responsible for carrying out the evacuation 
without damage to the said installations. 

3. The conditions governing the evacuation will be laid down in 
detail by an international commission composed of representatives of 
Germany, the United Kingdom, France, Italy and Czechoslovakia. 

4. The occupation by stages of the predominantly German territory 
by German troops will begin on the 1st October. The four territories 
marked on the attached map will be occupied by German troops in the 
following order: the territory marked No. I on the 1st and 2nd of 
October, the territory marked No. II on the 2nd and 3rd of October, the 
territory marked No. Ill on the 3rd, 4th and 5th of October, the terri- 
tory marked No. IV on the 6th and 7th of October. The remaining 
territory of preponderantly German character will be ascertained by the 
aforesaid international commission forthwith and be occupied by Ger- 
man troops by the 10th of October. 

5. The international commission referred to in paragraph 3 will 
determine the territories in which a plebiscite is to be held. These 
territories will be occupied by international bodies until the plebiscite 
has been completed. The same commission will fix the conditions in 
which the plebiscite is to be held, taking as a basis the conditions of the 
Saar plebiscite. The commission will also fix a date, not later than the 
end of November, on which the plebiscite will be held. 

6. The final determination of the frontiers will be carried out by 
the international commission. This commission will also be entitled to 
recommend to the four Powers, Germany, the United Kingdom, France 
and Italy, in certain exceptional cases minor modifications in the 
steiedy ethnographical determination of the zones which are to be 
transferred without plebiscite. 

7. There will be a right of option into and out of the transferred 
territories, the option to be exercised within six months from the date 
of this agreement. A German-Czechoslovak commission shall deter- 
mine the details of the opdon, consider ways of facilitating the transfer 
of populadon and settle questions of principle arising out of the said 
transfer. 

8. The Czechoslovak Government will within a period of four weeks 
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from the date of this agreement release from their military and police 
forces any Sudeten Germans who may wish to be released, and the 
Czechoslovak Government will within the same period release Sudeten 
German prisoners who are serving terms of imprisonment for political 
offences. 

Asolv HnxER. 

Nevhxb Chambbrlaik. 
£douakd Daladier. 

Bbnito Mussouni. 

Munich, 

September 29, 1938. 


Annex to the Agreement. 

His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and the French 
Government have entered into the above agreement on the basis that 
they stand by the offer, contained in paragraph 6 of the Anglo-French 
proposals of the 19th September [Cmd. 5847] relating to an interna- 
tional guarantee of the new boundaries of the Czechoslovak State 
against unprovoked aggression. 

When the question of the Polish and Hungarian minorities in 
Czechoslovakia has been settled, Germany and Italy hir their part will 
give a guarantee to Czechoslovakia. 

Adolf Hitler. 

Neville Chamberlain. 
£douard Daladier. 

Benito Mussolini. 

Munich, 

September 29, 1938. 

Declaration. 

The Heads of the Governments of the four Powers declare that the 
problems of the Polish and Hungarian minorities in Czechoslovakia, if 
not settled within three months by agreement between the respective 
Governments, shall form the subject of another meeting of the Heads 
of the Governments of the four Powers here present. 

Adolf Hitler. 

Nbvillb Chamberlain. 
£douabd Daladier. 

Beniid Mussolini. 

Munich, 

September 29, 1938, 
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Supplementary Declaration. 

All questions which may arise out of the transfer of the territory 
«hiill be considered as coming within the terms of reference to the inter- 
national commission. 

Adolf Hitler. 

• Neville Chamberlain. 

£douard Daladier. 

Benito Mussolini. 

Munich, 

September 29, 1938. 

Composition of the Intematioruti Commission. 

The four Heads of Government hei:;e present agree that the interna- 
tional commission provided for in the agreement signed by them to-day, 
shall consist of the Secretary of State in the German Foreign Office, 
the British, French and Italian Ambassadors accredited in Berlin, and 
a representative to be nominated by the Government of Czechoslovakia. 

Adolf Hitler. 

Neville Chamberlain. 
Bdouard Daladier. 

Benito Mussolini. 

Munich, 

September 29, 1938. 


216. THE CONCORDAT BETWEEN GERMANY AND THE HOLY SEE, 
JULY 20. 1933 {Extracts) •» 

When Adolf Hitler became ehanceUor in 1933 relations between German 
Cathtdics and the Vatican were governed by three separate concordats — 
with Prussia, Bavaria, and Baden. Since this situation was out of harmony 
with the generd ctHsrdinating polities of the Nazis, Vice-Chancellor Franz 
von Papen was sent to Rome to negotiate a single concordat for all Germany, 
Such a document was signed on July 20, 1933. 

His Holiness the Sovereign Pontiff Pius XI and the President of the 
German Reich, in their reciprocal desire to consolidate and develop the 

** Text of the Concordat between the Holy See and Germany, National Catholic Wd- 
fiace Oan£eience Newt Service, Washington, 1933, pp, 1-6. (Mimeographed.) Sprinted 
by penniaaon o£ the N.C.W.C. 
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amicable relations existing between the Holy See and the German 
Reich, and wishing to regulate the relations between the Catholic 
Church and the State throughout the territory of the German Reich 
in a manner that is stable and satisfactory for the two parties, have 
resolved to conclude a solemn convention which completes the Con- 
cordat concluded with individual German States and assures to the 
others a uniform treatment for the solution of questions to which it 
pertains. . . , 

Article 1. 

The German Reich guarantees the freedom of the profession and the 
public exercise of the Catholic Religion. It recognizes the right of the 
Catholic Church, within the limits of the general laws in force, to 
regulate and to administer freely her own avoirs and to proclaim, in 
the field of her competence, laws and ordinances binding upon her 
members. 

Article 2. 

The Concordats concluded with Bavaria (1924), Prussia (1929) and 
Baden (1932) remain in force and the rights and liberties of the 
Catholic Church which they recognize remain unchanged in the terri- 
tory of these respective States. For the other States the dispositions 
contained in the present Concordat are binding integrally. They are 
obligatory also for the said three States with respect to matters not 
regulated in their respective Concordats, or vtdiich complete the dispo- 
sitions already established. In the future the conclusion of Concordats 
with individual States shall be effected only in accord with the Govern- 
ment of the Reich. 


Article 4. 

The Holy See shall enjoy the full liberty of communicating and 
corresponding with the bishops, the clergy and with all those who 
belong to the Catholic Church in Germany. The same shall be valid 
for the bishops and other diocesan authorities in their communications 
with the faithful with respect to everything perta in i ng to their pastoral 
ministry. 

The instructions, ordinances, pastoral letters, ofiicial diocesan bulle- 
tins and all other acts regarding ^e spiritual government of the faithful 
and emanating from ecclesiastical authorities in the field of their com- 
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petence shall be published freely and brought to the knowledge of the 
faithful in the forms used heretofore. 

Akticlb 5. 

In the exercise of their sacerdotal activity, ecclesiastics shall enjoy the 
protection of the State in the same manner as the employes of the State. 
Offenses to their persons and to their quality as ecclesiastics, as well as 
interference in the exercise of their ministry, shall be punished under 
the terms of the general laws of the State, and protection on the part 
of the civil authorides when necessary is guaranteed. 


Article 9. 

Ecclesiasdcs shall not be required by magistrates or other authorities 
to give informadon on things or affairs which have been entrusted 
to them in the exercise of the care of souk and which for that reason 
fall under the secrecy of their spiritual office. 


AanctB 14. 

The Catholic Church, in principle, has the right to confer freely all 
the ecclesiasdcal offices and benefices, without the assistance of the 
State or the municipality, with the excepdon of the cases provided for 
in the accords established in the Concordats to which reference is made 
in Article 2. . . . 

In addition, there shall be agreement on the following points: 

1. Catholic priests who fill, in Germany, an ecclesiastical charge or 
who exercise an acdvity in the care of souls or in education must: 

(a) Be German citizens; 

(b) Have obtained a diploma which enddes them to attend a Get' 
man higher insdtudon of learning; 

(c) Have at least finished thr^ years of philosophical and theological 
studies either in a German university of the State or in a German 
ecclesiasdcal academy, or in a Pontificd university of Rome. 

2 Before releasing BuUs of nominadon of archbishops, bishops or 
coadjutors cum jure succesHonis, or any praetatus ntdlius, the name of 
die person chosen shall be made known to die Reichsstathalter of the 
respecdve State so as to assure that there are no objections to him of a 
general political character. . . . 
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Article 16. 

The bishops, before taking possession of their dioceses, shall place in 
the hands of the Reichsstathalter of the particular State, or else into the 
hands of the President of the Reich, an oath of allegiance according 
to the following formula: “Before God and on the Holy Gospels, I 
swear and promise, as is proper to a bishop, allegiance to the German 
Reich and to the State of. ... I swear and promise to respect, and 
cause to be respected by my clergy the Government established accord- 
ing to the constitutional laws of the State. Concerning myself, in dutiful 
solicitude for the welfare and interest of the German State, I will try, 
in the exercise of the holy ministry entrusted to me, to ward off all 
harm that might threaten it.” 


Article 19. 

The Faculties of Catholic Theology in the Universities of the State 
shall be preserved. . . . 

Article 20. 

Except for other accords in force, the Church has the right to erect, 
for the training of the clergy, schools of philosophy and theology which 
depend exclusively on ecclesiastical authority, provided no State subsidy 
is claimed. 

The erection, the direction and management of seminaries and 
ecclesiastical boarding schools shall be the concern of the ecclesiastical 
authorities alone, within the limits of the general laws in force. 

Article 21. 

The teaching of the Catholic religion in the elementary, vocational, 
secondary and superior schools shall be a regular subject and shall be 
given in conformity with the principles of the Catholic Church. , . . 

Article 22. 

The designation of teachers of religion shall be governed by mutual 
agreement between the Bishops and the Government of the pardcular 
State. 

Teachers whom the Bishops shall have declared, because of their 
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beliefs or moral conduct, to be unsuitable for giving religious instruction 
shall not be employed for this instruction so long as the obstacle remains. 

Axticle 23. 

The preservation and new erection of Catholic confessional schools 
shall remain guaranteed. In all the communities where parents, or those 
who hold the place of parents, propose it, elementary Catholic schools 
shall be conducted if it shall appear that, taking into account the number 
of pupils and the local conditions of school organization, it is possible 
to operate the school according to the terms of the regulations of the 
State. 


AancLE 27. 

To the Gernoan Army shall be conceded special services for Catholic 
officers, functionaries and soldiers belonging to the Army and their 
respective families. 

The direction of the spiritual assistance to the Army belongs to the 
Military Bishop. His ecclesiastical nomination shall be made by the 
Holy See, after the latter has been in communication with the Govern- 
ment of the Reich in order to name a suitable person. . . . 


AKnoB 29. 

Catholics resident in the German Reich and belonging to non- 
German ethnical minorities, in everything that concerns the use of 
their mother tongue in services, in religious instruction and in ecclesias- 
tical associations shall have a treatment no less favorable than that 
which corresponds to the legal and factual status of citizens who origi- 
nally were German-speaking, within the territory of the corresponding 
foreign State. 


Article 31. 

Catholic organizations and associations which have exclusively re- 
ligious, cultural and charitable aims, and which as such depend upon 
ecclesiastical authority, shall be protected in their institutions and in 
their activity. . . . 

Wherever youth organizations — for sports or other purposes— exist 
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ceming the right to the mother tongue in the ministry of souls, in 
religious instruction and in the life of Catholic organizations, on the 
occasion of the concluding of future concordatory conventions with 
other states, it will endeavor to have inserted a like disposition for the 
protecdon of the rights of Ger ma n minorides. 


To AnncLB 32. 

It is understood that the Government of the Reich shall take like 
disposidons concerning political aedvity in parties with respect to non- 
Catholic confessions. 

The obligadon imposed on German priests and religious, under the 
execution of Article 32, does not signify a limitation of any sort upon 
public teaching and explaining (which is their duty) of dogmatic and 
moral doctrine and of principles of the Church. 

At Vatican City, on July 20, 1933. 

(Signed) Eugenio Cardinal Pacelu, 
Franz von Papbn. 

217. THE POPE ON THE CONDITION OF THE CHURCH IN 
GERMANY, 1937 (Extmets) 


Not long after the signing of the concordat between Vatican City and 
Berlin, frioion developed over the question of its interpretation. The Reich 
accused the Catholic clergy and lay brothers of mixing in politics and vio- 
lating the currency lows, and the Church accused the Nans of violating its 
rights with respect to education and objected to the sterilixation law (See 
Document No, 198) and the attacks on the Old Testament, In 1937 Pope 
Pius XI was moved by the course of events to issue a specitd encycliad deal- 
ing with the condition of the Catholic Church in Germany. 


1. With deep anxiety and increasing dismay, We have for some time 
past beheld the sufierings of die Church, and the steadily growing 
oppression of those men and women who, loyally professing their faith 
in thought and deed, have remained true to her amidst the people of 

^EncytHeal Later of His HoUnest, Pope Pirn XI (Vutiem Press Traaslaiion), Issued 
March 14, 1937, National Catholic WeUw Conference, Waibington, 1937, pp. 1-35. 
Reprinted by permuiion of the N.C.W.C. 
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that land to which St. Boniface once brought the light and glad tidings 
of Christ and the Kingdom of God. 


3. In the summer of 1933, Venerable Brethren [the archbishops and 
bishops of Germany], We accepted the offer made by the Government 
of the Reich to institute negotiations for a Concordat in connecdon 
with a proposal of the previous year, and to the sadsfacdon of you all 
brought them to a conclusion with a solemn agreement. In this We 
were guided by the solicitude incumbent upon Us to safeguard the 
freedom of the Church in the exercise of her apostolic ministry in 
' Germany and the salvation of the souls entrusted to her, and at the 
same dme by the sincere wish of rendering an essential service to the 
progress and prosperity of the German people. 


5. If the tree of peace which We planted with pure intention in 
German soil has not borne the fruit We desired in the interests of your 
people, no one in the wide world who has eyes to see and ears to hear 
can say today that the fault lies with the Church and her Head. The 
lessons of the past year make it clear where the responsibility lies. They 
disclose machinadons that from the beginning had no other aim than 
a war of exterminadon. In the furrows where We labored to plant the 
seeds of sincere peace, others were sowing— like the enemy in Holy 
Scripture— the tares of distrust, of discord, hatred, calumny, of secret 
and open enmity against Christ and His Church, an enmity in prin- 
ciple, fed from a thousand springs and working with every means at 
its disposal. With them and only with them, as well as with their 
open and silent supporters, lies the responsibility that now, instead of 
the rainbow of peace, the storm-clouds of destnicdve religious conflicts 
are visible on the German horizon. 

6. We have not dred. Venerable Brethren, of portraying to the 
responsible guides of the destinies of your country the consequences 
that necessarily follow if such trends are left unhin dered and much more 
if they are viewed with favor. . . . Everyone in whose mind there is 
left t^ least perception of truth, in whose heart there is a trace of 
feeling for justice, will then have to admit that in these grievous and 
eventful years after the signing of the Concordat, in every word and in 
every acdon of Ours, We have stood faithful to the terms of the agree- 
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ment. But with amazement and deep aversion he will be obliged to 
admit that to change the meaning of the agreement, to empty the 
agreement of all its significance, and finally more or less openly to vio- 
late the agreement, has been made the unwritten law of conduct by the 
other party. 

7. The moderation We have shown in spite of everything was 
neither dictated by considerations of human expediency nor motivated 
by unseemly weakness, but simply by the desire that We might not 
perchance tear up valuable wheat with the tares; . . . Even today, 
when the open campaign waged against the denominational school 
guaranteed by the Concordat, when the nullification of the freedom of 
the vote for Catholics who should have the right to decide in the matter 
of education, shows the dreadful seriousness of the situation in a most 
important field of the Church’s life and the unparalleled torment of 
conscience of believing Christians, Our pastoral care for the salvation 
of souls counsels Us not to leave unheeded even the slight prospects 
of return to a byal adherence to a responsible agreement. In compliance 
with the prayers of the Most Reverend Episcopate, We shall not weary 
in the future also of pleading the cause of outraged right with the 
rulers of your people. . . . 


9. Take care. Venerable Brethren, that first of all belief in God, the 
primary and irreplaceable foundation of all religion, be preserved true 
and unadulterated in German lands. He is not a believer in God who 
uses the word of God rhetorically but he who associates with the sacred 
word the true and worthy idea of God. 


11. He who replaces a personal God with a weird impersonal Fate 
supposedly according to ancient pre-Christian German concepts denies 
the wisdom and providence of God, that “reacheth from end to end 
mightily and ordereth all things sweetly” and directs everything for the 
best. Such a one cannot claim to be numbered among those who believe 
in God. 

12. He who takes the race, or the people, or the State, or the form 
of Government, the bearers of the power of the State or other funda- 
mental elements of human society — ^which in the temporal order of 
things have an essential and honorable place— out of the system of their 
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earthly valuation, and makes them the ultimate norm of all, even of 
religious, values, and deifies them with an idolatrous worship, perverts 
and falsifies the order of things created and commanded by God. . . . 


14. This God has given His commandments in His capacity as 
Sovereign. They apply regardless of time and space, country or race. As 
God’s sun shines on all that bear human countenance, so does His law 
know no privileges or exceptions. The rulers and the ruled, crowned 
and uncrowned, high and low, rich and poor, all alike are subject to His 
law. . . . Only superficial minds can lapse into the heresy of speaking 
of a national God, of a national religion; only such can make the mad 
attempt of trying to confine within the boundaries of a single people, 
within the narrow blood stream of a single race, God the Creator of 
the world, the King and Lawgiver of all peoples before whose great- 
ness all peoples are small as a drop of a bucket. 


16. We thank you. Venerable Brethren, your priests and all the 
faithful, who have done and continue to do their duty in defending 
the sovereign rights of God against the aggressive neo-paganism that 
unfortunately in many instances is favored in influential quarters. Our 
thanks are doubly sincere and coupled with admiration and approval of 
those who in the exercise of their duty were found worthy of making 
earthly sacrifices for God’s sake and of enduring earthly suflering. 


18. ... The sacred books of the Old Testament are all God’s Word, 
an organic part of His revelation. ... As is inevitable in the case of 
books of history and law, they are the reflections in many particulars 
of human imperfection, weakness and sin. Side by side with infinitely 
much that is high and noble, they relate the dissipation and worldliness 
that occurred time and again among the covenanted people who bore 
the revelation and promise of God. 

19. . . . Only blindness and pride can dose their eyes to the treasures 
of instruction for salvation, that are in the Old Testament. He who 
wants to see Biblical history and the wisdom of the Old Testament 
banished from the Church and school, blasphemes the Word of God, 
blasphemes the Almighty’s plan of salvation, makes the narrow and 
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limited mind of man judge over the divine plan of history. He denies 
belief in the real Christ, Who appeared in the flesh, Who took his 
human nature from that people which was to nail Him to the cross. 
He stands uncomprehendingly before the world-drama of the Son of 
God Who opposed to the felony of his crucifiers the Divine high- 
priestly action of the Redeemer’s death and thus brought the Old 
Testament to its fulfilment and completion in the New, by which it 
is superseded. 

20. The climax of revelation reached in the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
is definite, is obligatory for ever. This revelation knows no addition 
from the hand of man, above all, knows no substitution and no replace- 
ment by arbitrary “revelations” that certain speakers of the present day 
wish to derive from the myth of blood and race. . . . 


23. . . . When zeal for reform did not spring from the pure source 
of personal singleness of heart, but was the expression and outbreak of 
passionate frenzy, it caused confusion instead of bringing light, tore 
down instead of building up; and not seldom was the point of departure 
for errors more disastrous than were the evils that it was the intention 
or the pretended intention to rarrect. . . . 

24. In your districts. Venerable Brethren, voices are raised in ever 
louder chorus urging men on to leave the Church. Among the spokes- 
men there are many who, by reason of their oflicial position, seek to 
create' the impression that leaving the Church, and the disbyalty to 
Christ the King which it entails, is a particularly convincing and 
meritorious form of profession of byalty to the present State. With 
cloaked and with manifest methods of coercion, by in timidatio n, by 
holding out the prospect of economic, professbnal, dvic and other 
advantages, the byalty of Catholics and especially of certain dasses of 
Catholic ofiScials to their faith is put under a pressure that is as unbwful 
as it is unworthy of human bemgs. All our fatherly sympathy and 
deepest condobnce We offer to those who pay so high a price for their 
fidelity to Christ and the Church. . . . 


27. Revelatbn, in the Christian sense, is the word of God to Tnan. 
To use the same word for the “whispered inspiratbns" of blood and 
race, for the manifestations of the history of a people, is confusing 
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in any case. Such false coinage does not deserve to be received into 
the vocabulary of a believing Christian. 


29. Immortality in the Christian sense is the continuance of the life 
of a man after temporal death, as a personal individual, to be rewarded 
or punished eternally. To designate with the word immortality the 
collective continued enjoyment of life in association with the con- 
tinued existence of one’s people on earth for an undetermined length 
of time in the future is to pervert and felsify one of the principal truths 
of the Christian faith and strike at the foundations of every religious 
philosophy that demands a moral ordering of the world. If they do 
not want to be Christians, at least they should forego enriching the 
vocabulary of their unbelief from the Christian treasure of ideas. 


33. ... Grace in the proper and Christian sense of the word em- 
braces ... the supernatural manifestations of divine love, the loving 
kindness and working of God, whereby He raises men to that inward 
participation of life with Himself, that is called in the New Testament 
sonship of God. . . . The repudiation of this supernatural elevation 
of grace on account of the supposedly peculiar German type of being, 
is an error and an open challwge to a fundamental tru^ of Chris- 
tianity. . . . 


37. Conscientious parents, aware of their duty in the matter of 
education, have a primary and origii^l right to determine the education 
of the children given to them by God in the spirit of the true faith and 
in agreement with its principles and ordinances. Laws or other regula- 
tions concerning schools that disregard the rights of parents guaranteed 
to them by the natural law, or by threat and violence nullify those 
rights, contradict the natural law and are utterly and essentially im- 
moral. 

38. The Church, the guardian and exponent of the divine natural 
law, cannot do otherwise than declare that the registrations which have 
just taken place in circumstances of notorious coercion are the result 
of violence and void of all legality. 
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42. No oae has iateation o£ obstructiag the youth of Germany on the 
road that is meant to bring them to the realization of true popular union, 
to the fostering of the love of freedom, to steadfast loyalty to the 
fatherland. What We do object to, and what We must object to, is the 
intentionally and systematically fomented opposition which is set up 
between these educational purposes and those of religion. Therefore 
we call out to youth: Sing your songs of freedom, but do not forget the 
freedom of the sons of God while singing them. . . . He who sings 
the song of loyalty to his earthly country must not, in disloyalty to God, 
to his church, to his eternal country, become a deserter and a traitor. 
You are told a great deal about heroic greatness, in designed and false 
contrast to the humility and patience of the Gospel. Why is silence kept 
about the heroism of moral struggle? Why is it not told you that the 
preservation of baptismal immcence represents an heroic action which 
should be assured of the appreciation it deserves in the religious and 
moral sphere? . . . You are told a great deal of the exercises of sport. 
Undertaken with discretion, the cult of physical fitness is a benefit for 
youth. But now so much time is devoted to it, in many cases, that no 
account is taken of the harmonious development of mind and body, of 
what is due to family life, of the commandment to keep holy the Lord's 
day. With a disregard bordering on indifference, the sacredness and 
peace that are in the best tradition of the German Sunday are taken 
from it. With confidence We expect from Catholic youth that, in the 
difficult circumstances of obligatory State organization, they will insist 
unfyinchiogly on their right to keep Sunday in a Christian manner, that 
in the cult of physical fimess they will not forget the interests of their 
immortal souls; . . . 

43. We address a special word of recognition, encouragement and 
exhortation to the priests of Germany, on whom, in subordination to 
their Bishops, there rests the task of showing the Hock of Christ in a 
trying time and under difficult circumstances, the right paths, by pre- 
cept and example, by daily sacrifice and apostolic patience. . . . The 
trials and sorrows through which your people have passed since the 
war have left their mark on its soul. They have left behind conflicts 
and bitteriwss that can be healed only slowly, that can be overcome only 
in the spirit of unselfish and active charity. . . . This cnmpr fflu^nding 
and merciful charity towards the erring, and even toward the con- 
temptuous, does not mean and cannot mean, that you renounce in any 
way the proclaiming of, the insisting on, and the courageous defense 
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of the truth and its free and unhindered application to the realities 
about you. ... 


51. He Who searches the heart and reins is Our witness, that We 
have no more heartfelt wish than the restoration of a true peace between 
Church and State in Germany. But if, through no fault of Ours, there 
shall not be peace, the Chtirch of God will defend her rights and lib- 
erty in the Name of the Almighty, Whose arm even today is not short- 
ened. . . . 


Given at the Vatican, on Passion Sunday, March 14th, 1937. 

Pius PP. XI. 

218. THE COLONIAL QUESTION IN A HITLER-YOUTH HANDBOOK « 


As a matter of generdt interest there is quoted below a discussion of the 
colonial question translated by Professor Harwood L. Childs from a Hand- 
book for Schooling the Hitler Youth published by the Centre! Publishing 
House of the National Socialist Party. The account is not dtogether accurate. 


The German cobnies likewise are to be boked upon as spheres of 
German cultural influence. They experienced their first development 
under German administration, were opened up and explored by Ger- 
mans, and have thereby received a German imprint 
The German Reich began to acquire cobnies very late. There are 
two reasons for this. In the first place the Spani^ Hapsburgs sat on 
the throne of Germany at the time of great cobnial expansion. They 
not only set for themselves the task of conquering a world empire “in 
which Ae sun never set” but they also wished to establish Catholicism 
as the sole religbn in this world empire. The task of acquiring the 
world empire itself was a'ssigned to the Spanish motherland, whib the 
Germans were supposed to fight to win Europe back to Catholicism. 
And so the German Reich was entangled in bloody, religbus wars, 
while Spain, Portugal, England and France won for themselves an enor- 

L. Childs, tr., The Nagi Primer, Harper and Brothers, New York,' 1938, pp. 
163-171. Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 
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mous colonial empire. As a result of this division of labor the German 
Reich got the ravir end of the deal. Another reason is to be found in the 
fact that the German Reich first, during the second half of the last cen- 
tury, attained that cohesive unity which is necessary for a successful 
colonizing enterprise. All attempts, therefore, undertaken before this 
time were destined to fail. 

In the year 1528 the Welser had acquired the land of Venezuela as a 
family fief from Emperor Charles V. They tried to build it up as a 
German colony. Nevertheless this attempt had to be given up by 1555 
after the German leader had been murdered. 

Later the Great Elector attempted once again to set foot in Africa. 
In 1683 he conquered the territory along the Gold Coast and in 1687 
along the Cape of Arguin. But the attempt to establish permanent 
colonies here did not succeed this time either. Although the natives 
remained true to Brandenburg the African occupation had to be given 
up again in 1718. 

It was the united German Reich under its great Chancellor Bismarck 
which finally succeeded in actually acquiring colonial possessions. Al- 
though the so called representatives of the people at that time even 
opposed the possession of colonies, Bismarck finally brought about the 
acquisition of cobnies, bearing in nund the cobnial urge of our people. 
How greatly the German peopb longed for cobnial activity is shown 
by the fiict that all our cobnies were originally private business under- 
takmgs of German tradmg companies. 

In this way the Bremen merchant, Adolf Luderitz, by treaty with 
the ruling house of the Hottentots acquired in 1883 the Bight of Angra, 
which is called Liideritz-Bight after him today. In the following year 
he purchased additional stretches of land abng the coast, about 150 
kibmeters m width, from the Orange River up as far as the Hottentot 
Bay. On April 24, 1884 Bismarck placed the territory under the pro- 
tection of t^ German Reich. The first German colony was thereby 
established. Further treaties with the natives enlarged the cobny to its 
present size. In January 1904 the Herero uprismg broke out and in the 
fall of the same year the Hottentots revolted. At the end of 1906 peace 
was reestablished. Following this satisfactory state of afiairs German 
South-West Africa quickly blossomed forth. Great irrigation projects, 
ranches, mmes and flourishing littb towns spread out over all the land. 
Before the War 13,500 Germans lived in German South-West Africa, 
which is twice the size of the Reich. 
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In July 1884 the well known German African explorer, Dr. Nachti- 
gal, was commissioned to raise the German flag in Togoland and the 
Cameroons. After considerable trouble with England Bismarck forced 
the London Colonial Conference in August 1884 to recognize the three 
aforementioned African colonies. As a result of colonial negotiations 
with France the Cameroons were enlarged in 1911 to their present 
dimensions. 

German East Africa goes back to the pioneer work of Dr. Karl Peters, 
a true son of Lower Saxony. At 27 years of age he went to East Africa 
and by treaties with the chief tribes acquired, in 1884, four large tracts 
of land. The German East African Company which he founded re- 
ceived an imperial letter of protection from Bismarck on February 27, 
1885. Some years later there followed the final determination of the 
boundaries of German East Africa through the German-English agree- 
■ mi-nr of April 1, 1890. All the land between the Indian Ocean and the 
three great internal seas of Africa, the Victoria, Tanganjika and the 
Niassa Sea, was recognized as a German protectorate. The former 
rulers of this land, the Arabs, staged a bloody uprising in 1888 which 
was put down by Hermann Wissmann. In 1905 an uprising of the 
negroes in the hinterland of Kilwa broke out, which was quickly 
suppressed however. Climatic conditions in German East Africa are 
favorable and permit Europeans to settle there. Soon large plantations 
sprang up from which cofiee, hemp, cotton, oil seeds, and spices were 
harvested. Before the War 4701 Germans lived in East Africa. 

The German South Sea possessions were acquired during these same 
decades. Adolf von Hausemann had extensive interests in New Guinea 
and brought about the acquisition of this territory by the German 
Reich in 1884. The acquisition of Karolina, Mariana, Palau Island and 
Samoa followed in 1899. 

The German colonies were built up by great sacrifices on the p^t 
of the Reich. After profiting from the first experiences the colonies 
blossomed forth mightily and soon demonstrated that they were profit- 
able. Their soil was not only moistened with the sweat of German 
planters and laborers, but watered with the blood of German soldiers. 
In spite of that the German people were denied the right to colonies 
at Versailles. The lie regarding colonies, which is refuted by the Ger- 
man successes and by the natives themselves, was intended merely to 
.veil and to excuse the robbery. German East Africa fell to England; 
German South-West Africa to the Union of South Africa. France 
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received the Cameroons and Togoland was divided up between Eng- 
land and France. New Guinea was given to the Federation of Australia 
and the remaining South Sea possessions were assigned to Japan. To 
be sure these countries received only the power of “Mandatories" over 
the colonies, so that legally the possibility exists of restoring them to 
the owner. The German Reich will at all events never cease to demand 
the restoradon of its colonies. 



CHAPTER 10 

THE SOVIET UNION 

219. ORDER NO. 1 OF THE PETROGRAD SOVIET, MARCH 14, 1917 ^ 


One of the important elements in the weakening of the military resistance 
of Russia to the Central Rowers was “Order Number Ond' of the Petrograd 
Sopiet (Council) of Wor^er^ and Soldiers‘ Deputies which had incited aU 
factory and army units to send delegates to its meetings. Observance of the 
order meant disregard of essential military discipline. 


ORDER NUMBER ONE 

March 1 (14), 1917. 

To the garrison of the Petrograd District. To all the soldiers of the 
Guard, army, artillery and fleet for immediate and precise execution, 
and to the svorkers of Petirograd for information. 

The Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies has decided: 

1. In all companies, battalions, regiments, depots, batteries, squadrons 
and separate branches of military service of every kind and on warships 
immediately choose committees from the elected representatives of the 
soldiers and sailors of the above mentioned military units. 

2. In all military units which have still not elected their representa- 
tives in the Soviet of Workers’ Deputies elect one representative to a 
company, who should appear with written credentials in the building 
of the State Duma at ten o’clock on the morning of March 2. 

3. In all its political demonstrations a military unit is subordinated 
to the Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies and its committees. 

4. The orders of the military commission of the State Duma are to 
be fulfilled only in those cases which do not contradict the orders and 
decisions of the Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies. 

^ IVanslaied from RevdsOtia 1917 goda. Khronikfl sobytii (The Repolution of 1917. 
Chromele of Events), 6 voli,, Moscow, 1923-1930, vol. I, pp. 186-187, in W. H. Chamber- 
lin, The Russian Revolution 1917-1921, 2 vols.. New York, 1935, vol. I, pp. 429-430. 
Reprinted by permission of The Macmillan Company, publishers. 
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5. Arms of all kinds, as riiies, machine-guns, armored automobiles 
and others must be at the disposition and under the control of the 
company and battalion committees and are not in any case to be given 
out to officers, even upon their command. 

6. In the ranks and in fulfilling service duties soldiers must observe 
the strictest military discipline; but outside of service, in their political, 
civil and private life soldiers cannot be discriminated against as regards 
those rights which all citizens enjoy. 

Standing at attention and compulsory saluting outside of service are 
especially abolished. 

7. In the same way the addressing of officers with titles: Your Excel- 
lency, Your Honor, etc., is abolished and is replaced by the forms of 
address: Mr. General, Mr. Colonel, etc. 

Rude treatment of soldiers of all ranks, and especially addressing 
them as “thou,” is forbidden; and soldiers are bound to bring to the 
attention of the company committees any violation of this rule and any 
misunderstandings between officers and soldiers. 

This order is to be read in all companies, battalions, regiments, marine 
units, batteries and other front and rear military units. 

Petroghad Soviet of Workebs’ and Soldiers’ Deputies. 

220. LENIN ON THE NEED FOR AN ARMED UPRISING, 
OCTOBER 21, 1917 * 


Shortly before the actual Bolshetn\ coup d’etat occurred, Vladimir Ilyich 
Ulyanov, alias Lenin, exhorted his foUotvers by letter to realize the need for 
an armed uprising, which he called a "specif^' \ind of pditical struggle. 


ADVICE FROM AN OUTSIDER* 

I am writing these lines on October 21, and I have little hope that 
they will be in the hands of the Petrograd comrades before the 22nd. It 
is possible that they will arrive too late, for the Congress of the Northern 

*V. I. Lenin, Cdtteetei Works 3tXI; Toward the Seizure of Power, Bk. II, Inter- 
national Publiihers, New York, 1932, pp. 97-99. Reprinted by permiasion o£ the pub- 
liahcn. 

*Being forced to live in'hiding, and unable to be personally present at the Bolshevik 
meetings and conferences, Lenin had to depend on comspondence as the means of con- 
tact with the Central Committee. — Bd. [This footnote was written hy the editor a£ the 
Lenin volume, namely, Alexander TVachtenberg.] 
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Soviets has been fixed for October 23. However, I shall try to give my 
“advice from an outsider,” in case the anticipated action of the workers 
and soldiers of Petrograd and vicinity wiU take place soon, but has not 
yet taken place. 

That all jxjwer must pass to the Soviets is clear. It must also be 
beyond dispute for every Bolshevik that the revolutionary-proletarian 
(or Bolshevik, which is now the same thing) power is guaranteed the 
greatest sympathy and the most loyal support of all the toilers and ex- 
ploited of all the world in general, in the belligerent countries in par- 
ticular, and above all among the Russian peasantry. It is not worth 
while to dwell on these truths that are too well known and have long 
since been proven. 

‘ We must dwell on that which is not quite clear to all the workers, 
namely, that the passing of power to the Soviets means at present in 
reality an armed uprising. This would seem self-evident, but not every 
one has been and is giving earnest thought to this. To renounce an 
armed uprising at present would mean to renounce the chief slogan of 
Bolshevism (“All Power to the Soviets”) and all revolutionary-proleta- 
rian internationalism generally. 

Armed uprising, however, is a speeid kind of political struggle, sub- 
ject to special laws, to which we must give our serious attention. Karl 
Marx expressed this truth in a remarkably striking manner when he 
wrote that the armed ^'uprising, like war, is an art’* 

As the chief rules applicable to this art Marx advanced the following: 

1. Never play at uprising, but once it is begun, remember firmly that 
you have Xa go to the very end. 

2. It is necessary to gather a great preponderance of forces in a de- 
cisive place at a decisive moment, else the enemy, being in a position 
of better preparation and organisation, will annihilate the insurgents. 

3. Once the uprising has been begun, one must act with the greatest 
decisiveness, one must take the offensive, absolutely, and under all cir- 
cumstances. “Defence is the death of an armed uprising.” 

4. One must strive to take the enemy by surprise, to take advantage 
of a moment when his troops are scattered. 

5. One must try daily for at least small successes (one may even say 
hourly, when it is a question of one city), thus maintaining under all 
circumstances a "moral superiority." 

Marx summarised the lessons of all revolutions concerning the armed 
u prising in the words of the greatest master of revolutionary tactics in 
history, Danton: “Audacity, more audacity, and still more audacity.” 
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Applied to Russia and to October, 1917, this means a simultaneous 
offensive, as sudden and swift as possible, on Petrograd, by all means, 
from inside and from outside, from the workers’ section and from Fin- 
land, Reval, and Cronstadt, an offensive by the whole fleet, the accu- 
mulation of a gigantic preponderance of forces over the fifteen to twenty 
thousand (perhaps even more) of our “bourgeois guard’’ (military 
cadets), our “Vendee troops” (a part of the Cossacks), etc. 

Combine our three main forces: the fleet, the workers, and the army 
units, so as surely to occupy and hold, no matter what the cost: (a) the 
telephone exchange; (b) the main telegraph office; (c) the railroad 
stations; and above all (d) the bridges. 

Pick the most resolute elements (our “shock” elements and the young 
workers; and also the best sailors) into small detachments, to occupy 
all the most important points, and to participate everywhere, in all the 
important operations, for Instance: 

Surrounding Petrograd and cutting it off, taking it by a combined 
attack by the fleet, the workers, and the army— this is a task which 
demands art and triple daring. 

Forming detachments from the best workers with rifles and bombs, 
to advance and surround the “centres of the enemy” (the military 
schools, and telegraph and telephone centres, etc.); their watchword 
must be: Let aU die, but do not allow the enemy to pass. 

Let us hope that in case the action is decided upon the leaders will 
successfully apply the great teachings of Danton and Marx. 

The success of both the Russian and the world revolution depends 
upon two or three days of struggle. 

An OuTsmER. 

Written October 21, 1917. 

First published in Pravda, No. 250, November 7, 1920. 

221. THE SOVIET DECaiEE ON PEACE, NOVEMBER 8, 1917'* 


On November 8, 1917, the day following their seizure of power, the Bol- 
shevik leaders proposed an immediate general peace "without annexations 
and without indemnities’ and on a basis of self-determination for all peo- 
ples. The Allies, however, apparentiy expecting that the Russian people 

* Translated from the Colleetion of Legislative Acts, No. 1, Article 2, in W. H. Cham- 
berlin, The Sttsaan Revohaion 1917-1921, 2 voli., New York, 1935, vol. I, pp. 472-474. 
Rqjriated by permission of The Macmillan Company, publishen. 
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ufould repudiate the Bolshevi\ Revolution, paid no heed and, in iact, refused 
to recognize the Soviet Government. Thereupon, on December IS, 1917, 
the latter concluded a separate armistice with the Central Powers, 


The Workers’ and Peasants' Government, created by the Revolution 
of October 24-25 (November 6-7) and supported by the Soviets of 
Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Deputies, proposes to all combatant 
peoples and to their governments to begin immediate negotiations for 
an honest democratic peace. 

The Government regards as an honest or democratic peace, which is 
yearned for by the overwhelming majority of the workers and the 
toiling classes of all the fighting countries, who are exhausted, tormented 
and tortured by the War, which the Russian workers and peasants 
demanded most definitely and insistendy after the overthrow of the 
Tsarist monarchy, — an immediate peace without annexations 
without the seizure of foreign land, without the forcible taking over 
of foreign nationalities) and without contributions. 

Such a peace the Government of Russia proposes to all the fighting 
peoples to conclude immediately, expressing its readiness to take with- 
out the least delay immediately all the decisive steps, up to the final 
confirmation of dl the conditions of such a peace by the authorized 
assemblies of peoples’ representatives of all countries and all nations. 

As annexadon or seizure of alien lands the Government under- 
stands, in conformity with the conception of justice, of democracy in 
general and of the toiling classes in particular, any addition to a large 
or strong state of a small or weak nationality, without the precisely, 
clearly and voluntarily expressed agreement and desire of this nation- 
ality, irrespective of when this forcible annexation took place, and also 
irrespective of how advanced or how backward is the nation which is 
violently annexed or violently held within the frontiers of another state. 
Irrespective, finally, of whether this nation lives in Europe or in far- 
away transoceanic coimtries. 

If any nation is kept within the frontiers of another state by violence, 
if it is not granted the right, despite its expressed desire,— regardless 
of whether this desire is expressed in the press, in people’s meetings, in 
the decisions of parties or in riots and uprisings against national oppres- 
sion,— to vote freely, with the troops of the annexationist or stronger 
nation withdrawn, to decide without the least compulsion the question 
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of the form of its state existence, then the holding of such a nation is 
annexation, ije., seizure and violence. 

To continue this war in order to decide how to divide between strong 
and rich nations the weak nationalities which they have seized, the 
Government considers the greatest crime against humanity; and it 
solemnly avows its decision immediately to sign conditions of peace 
which will stop this War on the terms which have been outlined, equally 
just for all nationalities, without exception. 

Along with this the Government states that it does not regard the 
above mentioned conditions of peace as ultimative, i.e., it is willing to 
consider any other conditions of peace, insisting only that these be 
presented as quickly as possible by one of the fighting countries, and on 
the fullest clarity, on the absolute exclusion of any ambiguity and secrecy 
in proposing conditions of peace. 

The Government abolishes secret diplomacy, announcing its firm 
intention to carry on all negotiations quite openly before the whole 
people, proceeding immediately to the full publication of the secret 
treaties, ratified or concluded by the Government of landlords and 
capitalists betweeen February and October 25, 1917. Ail the contents 
of these secret treaties, inasmuch as they are directed, as usually hap- 
pened, toward the obtaining of advantages and privileges for Russian 
landlords and capitalists, toward the maintenance or the increase of 
Great Russian annexations, the Government declares unconditionally 
and immediately annulled. 

Turning with its proposal to the Governments and peoples of all 
countries to begin immediately open negotiations fiir the conclusion of 
peace, the Government expresses its readiness to carry on these nego- 
tiations by means of written communications, by telegraph, by means 
of negotiations between representatives of difEerent countries or at a 
conference of such representatives. To facilitate such negotiations the 
Government will nominate its plenipotentiaty representative in neutral 
countries. 

The Government proposes to all Governments and peoples of all 
combatant countries immediately to conclude an armistice, considering 
it desirable that this armistice should be concluded for a period of not 
less than three months, in the course of which time it would be quite 
possible both to complete negotiations for peace with the participation 
of representatives of all nationalities or nations which have been drawn 
into the War or have been forced to participate in it and to convoke 
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authoritative assemblies o£ peoples’ representatives of all countries for 
the final confirmation of the peace conditions. 

Turning with these proposals of peace to the Governments and the 
peoples of all the combatant countries, the Provisional Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Government of Russia also appeals especially to the class- 
conscious workers of the three leading nations of humanity and the 
largest states which are participating in the war, England, France and 
Germany, The workers of these countries rendered the greatest services 
to the cause of progress and socialism, and the great examples of the 
Chartist Movement in England, a number of revolutions of world 
significance, carried out by the French proletariat, finally the heroic 
struggle against the Exceptional Law in Germany and the long, stub- 
born, disciplined work of creating mass proletarian organizations in 
Germany (which was a model for the workers of the whole world), — 
all these examples of proletarian heroism and historic creation serve 
us as a guaranty that the workers of the above mentioned countries 
understand the problems which now fall on them, of liberating human- 
ity from the horrors of war and its consequences, that these workers 
by their decisive and devotedly energetic activity will help us to bring 
successfully to its end the cause of peace and, along with this, the cause 
of freeing the toiling and exploited masses of the population from 
slavery and exploitation of every kind. 

President of the Soviet of Peoples’ Commissars, 

Vladimir Ulianov-Lenin. 

222. THE DECREE REPUDIATING STATE DEBTS, FEBRUARY 10, 1918 ■ 


Among the most jar-reaching early acts of the Soviet authorities was the 
repudiation, on February 10, 1918, of all foreign and domestic state loans. 


1. All state loans made by the governments of the Russian land- 
owners and bourgeoisie ... are hereby annulled (abolished) as from 
December 1917. The December coupons of these loans are not subject 
to payment. 

"Translated from Sbomik dehjretov i postanorienii po narodnomu khouimstvu, 25 
ohtiabria 1917 g.-25 ohtiabria 1918 g., Moscow, 1918, p. 875, in J. Bunyan and H, H. 
FiAer, eds.. The Belthemk Revolution 1917-1918. Dements and MeOeriids,^ Stanford 
University Press, Stanford University, 1934, pp. 602'€03. Reprinted by permission of the 
Stanford University Press. 
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2. Guaranties given by the said governments on loans made by dif- 
ferent enterprises and institutions are likewise annulled. 

3. All foreign loans without exception are unconditionally annulled. 

4. Short term notes and State Treasury bonds retain their value. In- 
terest on them will not be paid, but the bonds themselves are to circulate 
as legal tender. 

5. Gtizens of small means who hold certificates of not more than 
10,000 rubles (nominal value) of annulled internal state loans are to 
receive in exchange certificates of the new loan of the Russian Socialist 
Federated Soviet Republic up to but not exceeding 10,000 rubles. There 
will be a special announcement of the terms of the loan. 

6. Deposits made in the state savings banks and interest on them 
are not disturbed. All bonds of the annulled loans belonging to savings 
banks are transferred to the debit books of the Russian Federated Soviet 
Republic. 

7. Co-operatives, municipalities, and other democratic and public 
service insdtutions which own bonds of the annulled loans will be in- 
demnified in accordance with the rules to be determined by the Supreme 
Council of National Economy in co-operation with representatives of 
the above institutions, provided it can be proved that the bonds were 
acquired prior to the publication of the present decree. 

Note: Local organs of the Supreme Council of National Economy 
shall determine whether the institutions presenting a claim are of a 
democratic or public service character. 

8. The general liquidadon of the state loans is in the hands of the 
Supreme Council of Nadonal Economy. 

9. All detailed matters of liquidadon are handled by the State Bank, 
which is to proceed at once to register all state bonds in the hands of 
difierent owners and other interest-bearing securides, irrespective of 
whether or not they are subject to annulment. 

10. The local Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’, and Peasants’ Depudes, 
in agreement with the local councils of national economy, are to form 
commissions to determine what ddzens faU within the category of 
[those having] small means. 

The commissions have the right to annul completely unearned sav- 
ings, even if the sum does not exceed 5,000 rubles. 

Ya. Sverblov 

Chairman of the All-Russian Centnd 
Executive Committee. 
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223. THE FIRST (BAKU) CONGRESS OF THE PEOPLES 
OF THE EAST, 1920* 


In an attempt to extend their influence over the Orient and simultaneously 
to harass the western colonial powers, especially Great Britain, the Bolshe- 
viks called together at Ba\u a great “Congress of the Peoples of the East," 
vividly described in the foUowing selection. Optimistically called the "Firsf’ 
such congress by its sponsors, it also proved to be the last. 


Bolshevik propaganda in the East took concrete form in a unique 
assembly convened in Baku during September, 1920. Zinoviev and 
Radek, President and Secretary of the Comintern, and Bela Kun ^ came 
from Moscow to inspire this "Congress of the Peoples of the East.” It 
was an odd gathering, a museum of Orienul costumes, a Babel of 
tongues, a confusion of ideas and aims. Hindus, Turks, Bokharans, 
Uzbecks, Ingushi, Persians, Chechentzi, Turkomans, Jews, Armenians, 
Bashkirs, Kalmucks, Ukrainians, Russians, Tadjiks, Georgians— 1,891 
delegates belonging to thirty-seven nationalities were present. A battery 
of interpreters Siouted from the platform. 


Soviet supporters pointed to the freedom and cultural autonomy 
granted to the Tartars, the Bashkirs, the Kirghizi and all other nation- 
alities in Russia. Other peoples, they urged, must strive towards a 
similar goal. 

The Comintern’s policy had been outlined by Zinoviev on the evening 
of September 1. It was past midnight when his address drew to a dra- 
matic close. "The Communist International,” he announced, "turns 
to-day to the peoples of the East and says to them: ‘Brothers, we sum- 
mon you to a Holy War first of all against British Imperialism.’” 
“Jehad, Jehad,”® the delegates thundered. Every man in the hall 
jumped to his feet. Studded daggers were dravra, Damascan swords 
revolvers brought out of their holsters and lifted on high 
while their owners yelled “We swear,” “We swear.” 


•Bwd on the Stenograpkie Record of the Co^feu M R^ of rfe Reo(ht of the 
East. Mokw, 1920, in L. Richer, The Somets tn World Affmrt,2 voli., Jonathan Cape, 
London, 1930, vol. I, pp. 283-284. Reprinted.^, permimon of the publiiheti. 

»Bela Kun was an exiournaliit and politician wto had been active head of the 
Hungarian Soviet Republic frein Itoch 20 to Auguit 1, 1919.— 

• Jehad means Holy Warr-Ed. 
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Despite this oath of arms, the Holy War was conceived as a non- 
military offensive directed by the Council of Propaganda and Acdon 
created by the Congress to match the Council of Action of the British 
trade unions. “The infantry of the East would reinforce the cavalry 
of the West." 

The Eastern nations which concerned the Congress above all were 
Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, and India. In these, England’s rdle was 
most important. England was most despised. Therefore British Im- 
perialism stood in the foreground of the assembly's attention, while 
France received only secondary consideration. 

This meeting went down into history as the “First Congress of the 
Peoples of the East.” It established a permanent organization on the 
assumpdon that annual or periodical gatherings would follow. But 
the first congress remained the only congress. The establishment of 
normal diplomadc relations between the Governments of Eastern coun- 
tries and the Government of Russia began to take precede.nce over the 
reladons between the revolundonary movements in Eastern countries 
and the revoludonary movement of Russia. . . . 

224. THE TREATY OF FEDERATION OF THE U.S.S.R., 1922 (Extracts) * 


Between 1919 and 1921 Bolshevik sympathizers succeeded in gaining con- 
trol, by force, of the governments of Great Russia, the Ul(raine, White Rus- 
sia, and Transcaucasia (the states of Azerbaijan, Armenia, and Georgia). 
Under Greta Russian instigation, and owing especially to the activities of 
Joseph Visserionovich Dzhugashvili, edias Stalin, himself a Georgian, dele- 
gates from the four states met at Moscow and on December 30, 1922, signed 
a treaty of federation. The tretay became effective in July 1923 and the 
federation was added the Union of Soviet Socitdist Republics. 


The Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic, the Ukrainian Social- 
ist Soviet Republic, the White Russian Socialist Soviet Republic and 
the Transcaucasian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic hereby conclude 
the present treaty regarding their union into one united State, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, on the following basis: 

1. To the competence of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, as 
exercised by its supreme organs, there appertain: — 

' Great Britain, Fotrign Office, Bridth and foreign State Papers 1932, vol. CXXXV, 
Hii Majesty’s Stationery Office, Lmdon, 1937, pp. 723-727. Reprinted by permission of 
the Controller of His Britannic Majesty's Stationery Office. 
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(a) The representation of the Union in international relationships. 

(b) The alteration of the external boundaries of the Union. 

(c) The conclusion of treaties regarding the reception into the Union 
of new Republics. 

(d) The declaration of war and the conclusion of peace. 

(e) The flotation of foreign State loans. 

(f) The ratification of international treaties. 

(g) The establishment of the regulations governing foreign and 
domestic trade, 

(h) The establishment of the principle and the general scheme of 
the entire national economy of the Union, and the conclusion of con- 
cessionary agreements. 

(i) The regulation of transport and posts and telegraphs. 

( j ) The organisation and direction of the armed forces of the Union. 

(k) The ratification of the unified State budget of the Union, the 
establishment of currency and credit systems and of a system of taxa- 
tion for the Union, the various Republics and the localities. 

(l) The establishment of the general principles of land distribution 
and exploitation and of the exploitation of the mineral wealth, forests 
and waterways throughout the whole territory of the Union. 

(m) General Union legislation on migration and settlement. 

(n) The establishment of the principles of court structure and pro- 
cedure, and also ciVil and criminal legislation for the Union. 

(o) Fundamental labor legislation. 

(p) The establishment of the general principles of national education. 

(q) The adoption of general measures for the protection of national 
health. 

(r) The establishment of systems of weights and measures. 

(s) The organisation of general statistics. 

(t) Fundamental legislation in the domain of Union citizenship with 
regard to the rights of foreigners. 

(u) General amnesty legislation. 

(v) The vetoing of decisions infringing the treaty of union pass^ 
by Congresses of Soviets, Central Executive Committees and Councils 
of People’s Commissaries of the Republic of the Union. 


6. The Congress of Soviets of the Union elects the Central Executive 
Committee, consisting of representatives of the united Republics, in 
proportion to the population of each, to the total number of 371 
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7. Ordinary sessions of the Central Executive Committee of the 
Union shall be held three times a year; extraordinary sessions shall be 
convoked by order of the Presidium of the Central Executive Commit- 
tee of the Union or upon the demand of the Council of People’s Com- 
missaries of the Union or of the Central Executive Committee of one 
of the constituent Republics. 

8. The Congresses of Soviets and the sessions of the Central Execu- 
tive Committee of the Union shall assemble in the capitals of the 
united Republics in the order fixed by the Presidium of the Central 
Executive Committee of the Union. 


10. The Presidium of the Central Executive Committee of the Union 
shall consist of 19 members, from whom the Central Execudve Com- 
mittee shall appoint 4 Presidents, one for each of the united Republics. 


12. For the purpose of ratifying revolutionary legislation within the 
territory of the Union, and of co-ordinating the efforts of the United 
Republics in their struggle against counter-revolution, there shall be 
established in the Central Executive Committee of the Union a Supreme 
Court with the funedons of a court of supreme control, and in the 
Council of People's Commissaries of the Union an organ of the State 
Polidcal Department, the president of which is a member of the Council 
of People’s Commissaries of the Union in a consuldve capacity. 

13. The decrees and orders of the Council of People’s Commissaries 
of the Union are binding on all the united Republics and shall be put 
into execudon throughout the whole territory of the Union. 

14. The decrees and orders of the Central Execudve Committee and 
of the Council of People’s Commissaries of the Union, shall be pub- 
lished in the languages generally in use in the tmited Republics (Rus- 
sian, Ukrainian, White Russian, Georgian, Armenian and Tartar). 

15. The Central Execudve Committees of the united Republics may 
lodge protests against the decrees and orders of the Council of People’s 
Com missar ies of the Union with the Presidium of the Central Execu- 
dve Committee of the Union, but without suspending their execudon. 


17. The execudon of orders of the People’s Commissaries of the 
Union may be suspended by the Central Execudve Committees of the 
Republics, or the Pr^idia, only in exceptional circumstances. 
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when they are in clear conflict with the decrees o£ the Council of 
People’s Commissaries or of the Central Executive Committee of the 
Union. The Central Executive Committee of the allied Republics or 
its Presidium, shall in such case immediately notify the Councils of 
People’s Commissaries of the Union and the appropriate Commissary 
of the Union regarding the suspension of the orders. 


20. The Republics which form part of the Union shall have their 
own budgets, which shall form integral parts of the general budget 
of the Union and shall be passed by the C^tral Executive Committee 
of the Union. The revenue and expenditure sides of the budgets of 
the Republics shall be drawn up by the COntral Executive Committee 
of the Union. The statement of revenues and the amount oi each, 
forming part of the budgets of the united Republics, shall be deter- 
mined by the Central Executive Committee of t^ Union. 

21. A single Union citizenship shall prevail for citizens of the united 
Republics. 

22. The Union shall have its own flag, coat of arms and State Seal. 

23. The capital of the Union shall be Moscow. 

24. The United Republics shall modify their constitutions as necessi- 
tated by the present treaty. 

25. The Ciongress of Soviets of the Union is abne competent to 
ratify, alter or add to the treaty of union. 

26. Each of the united Republics retains the right of freely leaving 
the Union. 

Moscow, December 30, 1922, 

225. THE CONSTITUnON OF THE U.S.S.R., 1923, WITH 
AMENDMENTS OF 1925 AND 1927 (Extracts) « 


The constitu^n of the V,S,S.R. became effective on July 6, 1923, Li^e 
the constitutions of the lesser members of the Union, it was patterned closely 
after that of the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic (RSFSJi,, the 
former Great Russia), adopted by the fifth AU-Russian Congress of Soviets 
on July 10, 1918, A new constitution for the USJJi. was adopted in 1936 
(See Document No, 239), 


Soviet Union, Information Bureau, The Constitution of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
SeptMies, Washin^n, 1929, pp. 8-27. ' 
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CHAPTER I. 

COMPETENCE OF THE SUPREME ORGANS OF AUTHORITY OF THE U.S.S.R. 

Article 1. 

The Sovereignty of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, as exer- 
cised through the supreme governing departments, shall include: 

a) The representation of the Union in international relations, the 
conduct of all diplomatic intercourse and the conclusion of political 
and other treaties with other foreign states; 

b) The modification of the external frontiers of the Union and the 
regulation of questions dealing with the alteration of boundaries be- 
tween the Constituent Republics; 

c) The conclusion of treaties for the admission of new Republics 
into the Union; 

d) The declaration of war and the conclusion of peace; 

e) The contracting of fiireign and domestic loans by the U.S^Jl, 
and the sanctioning of foreign and domestic loans of the Constituent 
Republics; 

f) The ratification of international treaties; 

g) Control of foreign trade, and establishment of a system of internal 
trade; 

h) Establishment of the basic principles and of a general plan for 
the whole national economic system of the Union; determination of the 
branches of industry and of separate industrial undertakings which are 
of federal scope; and the condusion of concession agreements, both of 
federal scope and in behalf of the various Constituent Republics; 

i) The control of transport, posts and telegraphs; 

j ) The organizadon and control of the armed forces of the U££ A.; 

k) The approval of a single State budget for the U^^.R. compris- 
ing the budgets of the Consdtuent Republics; determination of the 
taxes and revenues applying to the whole U^.S.R., as also of deductions 
therefrom and addidons thereto for the budgets of the Constituent 
Republics; authorization of additional taxes and dues for the budgets 
of the Consdtuent Republics; 

l) Establishment of a single currency and credit system; 

m) Establishment of general prindples governing the distribudon 
and use of land, and the expbitadon of mineral wealth', forests and 
waterways throughout the whole territory of the U.S£J(..; 

n) Federal legislation on migration from one Republic to another, 
and establishment of a cobnization fund; 
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o) Establishment of basic principles for the composition and proce- 
dure of the courts and the civil and criminal legisladon of the Union; 

p) The establishment of fundamental labor laws; 

q) Establishment of the general principles of public education; 

r) Adoption of general measures for the protection of public health; 

s) Establishment of a system of weights and measures; 

t) The organization of federal statistics; 

u) Fundamental legislation in the matter of citizenship of the 
U^.SA. in relation to the rights of foreigners; 

v) The rights of amnesty extending over the whole territory of the 
Union; 

w) The repeal of decisions adopted by the different Soviet Congresses 
and Central Executive Committees of the several Constituent Republics 
infringing upon the present Constitution; 

x) Settlement of controversies arising between the Constitutent Re- 
publics; 

Article 2. 

The ratification and amendment of the fundamental principles of 
the present Constitution shall be exclusively delegated to the Congress 
of Soviets of the U.S.SJI. 


CHAPTER U. 

THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE SEVERAL CONSTITUENT REPUBUCS 
AND FEDERAL OTIZENSHIP. 

Article 3. 

The sovereignty of the Constituent Republics is restricted only within 
the limits stated in the present Constitution, and only in respect of 
matters referred to the competence of the Union. Beyond these limits 
each Constituent Republic exercises its state authority independently. 
The U.S.SJR.. protects the sovereign rights of the Constituent Republics. 

Article 4. 

Each of the Constituent Republics shall have the right of free with- 
drawal from the Union. 

Article 3. 

The Constituent Republics shall introduce alterations in their respec- 
tive constitutions to bring them in conformity with ^e present Con- 
stitution. 
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Article 6. 

The territory of the Constituent Republics shall not be altered with- 
out their consent. For the modification, limitation or repeal of Article 4 
of the present Constitution the consent of all the Republics forming the 
U.S.S.R.' is required. 

Article 7. 

A uniform citizenship of the U.S.S.R. is established for citizens of 
the Constituent Republics. 


CHAPTER III. 

CONGBESS OF SOVIETS OF THE UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBUCS. 

Article 8. 

The supreme authority of the U.S3J(.. shall be vested in the Con- 
gress of Soviets, and, during the intervals of sessions of the Congresses 
of Soviets, in the Central Executive Committee of the U.S3Jt., which 
shall consist of the Council of the Union and the Council of Nation- 
alities. 

Article 9. 

The Congress of Soviets of the U.S.SJt.. shall be composed of repre- 
sentadves of Gty Soviets and Soviets of urban settlements on the basis 
of 1 deputy for each 25,000 electors, and of representadves of Provincial 
and District Soviet Congresses on the basis of 1 deputy for each 125,000 
inhabitants. 

Article 10. 

The representatives to the Congress of Soviets of the U.S.S.R. shall 
be elected at the Provincial and District Soviet Congresses. In those 
Republics which have no provincial or district units, the delegates shall 
be elected directly at the Congresses of Soviets of the respecdve Re- 
publics. 

Article 11. 

Ordinary Congresses of the Soviets of the U.S.SJI. shall be convened 
by the Central Execudve Committee of the U.S.S.R. once in two years; 
extraordinary congresses shall be convened by the Central Execudve 
Committee of the U.S.SII. either on its own inidative, or on the demand 
of the Council of the Union, or Council of Nadonalities, or of any two 
of the Consdtuent Republics. 
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Akhcle 12. 

Under extraordinary circumstances preventing the convening of the 
Congress of the Soviets of the U.S.Si(.. at the appointed time, the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee of the U.S.Sil. shall have the right to post- 
pone the convening of the Congress. 

CHAPTER IV. 

THE CENTRAL EXECimVE COMMITTEE OF THE UNION OF SOVIET 
SOCIAUST REPUBUCS. 

< AsncLB 13. 

The Central Executive Committee of the U.S.SJI. shall consist of 
the Council of the Union and the Coundl of Nationalities. 

AsncLB 14. 

The Congress of Soviets of the U£.SJ(.. shall elect the Council of 
the Union from among the representatives of the Constituent Republics 
counted in proportion to the population of each Republic, the niunber 
to be determine by the Congress of Soviets of the U.S.SR. 

Article 15. 

The Council of Nationalities shall be formed of the representatives 
of the Constituent and Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republics on the 
basis of five representatives from each; and of the representatives of 
autonomous areas on the basis of one representative from each. The 
composition of the Council of Nationalities as a whole shall be subject 
to confirmation by the Congress of Soviets of the U.S.S.R. 

Article 16. 

The Council of the Union and the Council of Nationalities shall 
pygmine all decrees, codes and regulations submitted to them by the 
Presidium of the Central Executive Committee and the Council of 
People’s Commissars of the U.S.SR., by separate People’s Commissariats 
of ^e Union, or by the Central Execudve Committees of the Con- 
stituent Republics; as well as those proposed on the inidadve of the 
Council of the Union and the Council ctf Nationalities. 

Arxiclb 17. 

The Central Execudve Committee of the U.S.S.R. issues codes, de- 
crees, regulations, and orders, combines the work of legislation and 
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administration of the and determines the scope of activities 

of the Presidium of the Central Executive Committee and the Council 
of People’s Commissars of the U.S.Sil. 

AsncLB 18. 

All decrees and ordinances determining the general principles of the 
political and economic life of the U.S.S Jl., and also those which intro- 
duce fundamental changes in the existing practice of the State organs 
of the U.S.SE.., must be submitted for the examination and ratification 
of the Central Executive Committee of the U.S.S.R. 

Axticlb 19. 

All decrees, regulations and orders issued by the Central Executive 
Committee must be immediately carried out throughout the territory 
oftheU.S.SJl. 

Article 20. 

The Central Execudve Committee af the U.S.SJI. shall have the 
right to suspend or repeal decrees, regulations and ordinances of the 
Presidium of the Central Execudve Committee of the U.S.SJEI.., of 
the Congresses of Soviets and of the Central Executive Committees 
of the Consdtuent Republics, and of other organs of authority within 
the territory of the U.S.S JR.. 


Article 22. 

Legisladve bills submitted for consideratbn by the Central Execu- 
tive Committee of the U.S.SJI., shall become laws only after having 
been passed by both the Council of the Union and the Council of 
Nadonalides; they are published in the name of the Central Execudve 
Committee of the U.S.SII. . 


Article 23. 

In case of disagreement between the Council of the Union and the 
Council of Nadonalides, the question at issue shall be referred to an 
Adjustment Commission appointed by these two organs. 

Article 24. 

If no agreement be reached in the Adjustment C ommissio n, the 
question shall be referred to a joint session of the Council of the Union 
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and of the Council of Nationalities, vidierein, in the event that no 
majority vote of the Council of the Union or of the Council of Na- 
tionalities can be obtained, the question may be referred, on the demand 
of either of these bodies, for decision to either the regular or extraordi- 
nary Congress of Soviets of the 

Article 25. 

The Council of the Union and the Council of Nationalities each 
elects a Presidium of nine of its members to arrange its sessions and 
conduct the work of the latter. 

Article 26. 

In the intervals between sessions of the Central Executive Commit- 
tee of the U.S.S.R. supreme authority is vested in the Presidium of the 
Central Executive Committee of the U.S.S.R., formed by the Central 
Executive Committee of the U.S.Sil., of twenty-seven members, 
amongst whom are included the whole of the Presidium of the Council 
of the Union and the Presidium of the Council of Nationalities. 

For the purpose of constituting the Presidium of the Central Execu- 
tive Committee of the U.S.S.R., and the Council of People’s Commis- 
sars of the U.S.S.R., in accordance with Articles 26 and 37 of this 
Constitution, a joint session of the Council of the Union and of the 
Council of Nationalities is called. The voting at the joint session of 
the Council of the Union and of the Council of Nationalities is effected 
separately by the Council of 'the Union and by the Council of Nation- 
alities. 

Article 27. 

The Central Executive Committee elects, in accordance with the 
number of Constituent Republics, the chairmen of the Central Execu- 
tive Committee of the U.S.RJR.., from among members of the Presidium 
of the Central Executive Committee of the U.S.SR. 


chapter v. 

THE PRESIDIUM OF THE CENTRAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE U.S.S.R. 

Articls 29. 

The Presidium of the Central Executive Committee of the U.S.SR. 
ahflll, during the intervals between the sessions of the Central Executive 
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Committee of the U.S.SJl^ be the highest legislative, executive and 
administrative organ in the 


AancLB 31. 

The Presidiu m of the Central Executive Committee of the U.S.S.R. 
shall have the power to suspend or to repeal the decisions of the Council 
of People’s Commissars and of the individual People’s Commissariats 
of the U.S.SJ(.., and of the Central Executive Committees and the 
Councils of People’s Commissars of the Constituent Republics. 

A&ticlb 32. 

The Presidium of the Central Executive Committee of the U.S.SJI. 
shall have the power to suspend the decisions of the Congresses of 
Soviets of the Constituent Republics, and subsequently thereto to sub- 
mit such decisions for examination and ratification to the Central 
Executive Committee of the U.S.S.R. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE COUNCaL OP PEOPLE'S COMMISSARS OP THE U.S.SJL 
Articlb 37. 

The Council of People’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R. shall be the 
executive and administrative organ of the Central Executive Commit- 
tee of the U.S.S JR.., and it shall be formed by the Central Executive 
Committee of the U.S,SJR.., as follows: 

Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars of the U.S.Sit..; 
Vice-Chairmen; 

People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs; 

People’s Commissar for Army and Navy; 

People’s Commissar for Foreign and Domestic Trade; 

People’s Commissar for Transport; 

People’s Commissar for Posts and Telegraphs; 

People’s Commissar for Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection; 

Chairman of the Supreme Council of National Economy; 

People’s Commissar for Labor; 

People’s Commissar for Finance; 

Director of Central Statistical ^ard. 
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Article 38. 

The Council of People’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R., within the 
limits of the powers conferred upon it by the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the U.S.Si(.., and by virtue of the Statute about the Council 
of People’s Commissars, shall issue decrees and reg u l a tions which must 
be executed throughout the territory of the U.S.S.R. 


Articu! 41. 

Decrees and regulations of the Council of People’s Commissars of 
the UE.SJR.. may be suspended and repealed by the Central Executive 
Committee of the UE.SJI., and its Presidium. 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE SUPREME COURT OP THE U.S.SJt. 

Article 43. 

In order to mamtain revolutionary legality throughout the territory 
of the U.SEJI, there shall be created a Supreme Court, attached to 
the Central Executive Committee of the UE.SJR.., which shall have the 
power and jurisdiction: 

a) To give the Supreme Courts of the Constituent Republics guid- 
ing interpretations on questions concerning general Federal legislation; 

b) To examine and appeal to the Central Executive Committee of 
the UEEJl., on the motion of the Attorney General of the Supreme 
Court of the U.S.S.R., against resolutions, decisions and verdicts of the 
Supreme Courts of the Constituent Republics on the ground of their 
being in contradiction to the general legislation of the U.S.S JS.., or in 
so far as they aflect the interests of other Republics; 

c) To give opinions at the request of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the UEEJR.. on the leg^ty of any regulations made by the 
Constituent Republics from the point of view of the Constitution; 

d) To adjudicate judiciable controversies between the Constituent 
Republics; 

e) To try charges against high officials of the U.S.SJR.. for offenses 
committed in the discharge of their duties. 
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Article 44. 

The Supreme Court of the U.S.Sil. shall function through: 

a) Plenary sessions of the Supreme Court of the U.S3JI.; 

b) Civil and Criminal Departments of the Supreme Court of the 
U5.SJI.; 

c) Military Division. 


CHAPTER vin. 

THE PEOPLE'S COMMISSARIATS OP THE U.S.S.R. 

Article 49. 

For the direct conduct of the separate branches of State administra- 
tion included in the sphere of the Council of People's Commissars of 
the U.S.SJ1.., ten People's Commissariats are set up, enumerated in Ar- 
ticle 37 of the present Constitution, which shall act in accordance with 
the Statutes regarding People's Commissariats, confirmed by the Cen- 
tral Execudve Committee of the U.S.S.R. 

Article 50. 

The People's Commissariats of the U.S.S.R. shall be divided into: 
(a) Federd People's Commissariats for the entire Uil.S.R., and (b) 
Joint People’s Commissariats of the U.S.S.R. 

Article 51. 

The Federal People’s Commissariats for the whole U.S.SJR.. shall be 
the following: 

Foreign Affairs; 

Army and Navy; 

Foreign and Domestic Trade; 

Transport; 

Posts and Telegraphs. 

Note: In the matter of regulating domestic trade the People’s Commis- 
sariat for Foreign and Domestic Trade of the U.S.SJI. enjoys the rights of 
a Joint People’s Commissariat of the U.S.S.R. 

Article 52. 

The Joint People’s Commissariats of the U.S.SJ(.. shall be the follow- 
ing: 


Supreme Council of National Economy: 
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Labor; 

Finances; 

Workers’ and Feasants’ Inspection; 
Central Statistical Board. 


Article 53. 

The Federal People’s Commissariats of the whole U.S.SJt.. shall have 
their plenipotentiary representatives in the Constituent Republics, who 
shall be direcdy subordinated to the Federal People’s Commissariats. 

Article 54. 

The organs of the Joint People’s Commissariats of the U.SER., 
which fulfill their functions in the territory of the Constituent Repub- 
lics shall be the People’s Commissariats of the same name of these 
Republics. 

Article 55. 

At the head of the People’s Commissariats of the U.SER., stand the 
members of the Council of People’s Commissariats— the People’s Com- 
missars of the U.S.SJI. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE JOINT STATE POUTICAL DEPARTMENT OF THE U.SE.R. 

Article 61. 

In order to combine the revolutionary efiorts of the Constituent Re- 
publics in the fight against political and economic counter-revoludon, 
espionage and banditism, a Joint State Polidcal Department (O.G.P.U.) 
is created, attached to the Council of People’s Commissars of the 
U.S.S.R., the chairman of the Department entering the Council of 
People’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R., with the right of advisory vote. 

Article 62. 

The Joint State Polidcal Department (O.G.P.U.) of the U.S.SR. 
shall direct the acdvides of the local branches of the State Polidcal 
Department (G.F.U.), through its representadves attached to the Coun- 
cils of People’s Commissars of the Consdtuent Republics, acdng in 
accordance with a special statute ratified by le^sladve act. 
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Article 63. 

The control of the legality of the acts of the Joint State Political 
Department of the U.S.SJI. shall be exercised by the Attorney General 
of the Supreme Court of the U.S.SJR., on the basis of a special decree 
made by the Central Executive Committee of the U.S.S.R. 

CHAPTER X. 

THE CONSTITUENT REPUBUCS. 

Article 64. 

Within the territory of each Constituent Republic the supreme organ 
of authority of the latter shall be the Congress of Soviets of the Re* 
public, and during the intervals between congresses, its Central Execu- 
tive Committee. 


Article 69. 

The right of amnesty, as well as the right of pardon and rehabilita- 
tion in regard to citizens condemned by the judicial or administrative 
organs of the Constituent Republics shall be the prerogative of the 
Central Executive Committees of these Republics. , 

CHAPTER XI. 

THE EMBLEM, THE FLAG AND THE CAPITAL OF THE U.S.S.R. 

Article 70. 

The State emblem of the U.S.SR. shall consist of a sickle and ham- 
mer mounted on a terrestrial globe illuminated by sunrays and sur- 
rounded by ears of grain; the ears are intertwined with ribbons, bearing 
the inscription, in the six languages mentioned in Article 34, "Prole- 
tarians of all countries, unite!” Above the emblem is a five-pointed star. 

Article 71. 

The flag of state of the U.S.SR. shall be of red or scarlet doth; in 
the upper corner at the stafi are a golden sickle and hammer, sur- 
mounted by a five-pointed star with a golden border. Proportion of 
width to length is 1:2. 

Article 72. 

The capital dty of the U.S.SR. shall be the City of Moscow. 
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226. THE CONSTITUTION OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY, ADOPTED 
BY THE SEVENTEENTH PARTY CONGRESS, 

FEBRUARY 10. 1934 (Extraeu) " 


Actual power in the Soviet Union is exercised through the All-Union 
Communist Party. The seventeenth Party Congress on February 10, 1934, 
slightly revised the constitution accepted by the fourteenth Party Congress 
in December 1925. 


The All-Union Communist Party (Bolsheviks), being a section o£ 
the Communist International, is the organized vanguard of the prole- 
tariat of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (USSR), the highest 
form of its class organization. 


The Party is a unified militant organization held together by con- 
scious, iron proletarian discipline. The Party is strong because of its 
coherence, unity of will and unity of action which are incompatible 
with any deviation from its program, with any violation of Party disci- 
pline or with faaional groupings within the Party. The Party demands 
from all its members active and self-sacrificing work to carry out the 
program and rules of the Party, to fulfil all decisions of the Party and 
its organs, to ensure unity within the Party and the consolidation of 
the fraternal international relations among the toilers of the nationali- 
ties of the USSR as well as among the proletarians of the whole world. 

I. PARTY MEMBERS AND THEIR DUTIES 

1. A Party member is anyone who accepts the program of the Party, 
who works in one of its organizations, submits to its decisions and pays 
membership dues. 

2. It is the duty of a Party member; 

(a) To observe strict Party discipline, to take an active part in the 
poUtical life of the Party and of the country, and to carry out in prac- 
tice the policy of the Party and the decisions of the Party organs; 

{b) To work untiringly to raise his ideological equipment, to master 
tire principles of Marxism-Leninism, and the important political and 

A( translated by S. N. Harper in W. E. Rappard et al.. Source Book on European 
Governments, D. Van Nottrand Company, Inc,, New York, 1937, pp, V34-V52. Courtesy 
of D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. 
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organizational decisions of the Party and to explain these to the non- 
party masses; 

(c) As a member of the ruling party in the Soviet state, to set an 
example in the observance of labor and state discipline, master the 
technique of his work, and continually raise his production and work 
qualifications. 

3. Members are admitted to the Party only individually. New mem- 
bers are admitted from among the candidates who have gone through 
a specified period of candidateship (probation), who have graduated 
from a school of political training and who have mastered the program 
and the rules of the Party. Workers, collective farmers. Red Army 
men, students and employees who have proved their worth in their 
work in sympathizers’ groups, in the Soviets, trade unions. Communist 
Union of Youth, co-operative organizations or delegates' meetings may 
be admitted to Party membership after the receipt of an informative 
statement of the organization where the applicant worked or is working. 

The procedure in admitting Party members from among the candi- 
dates is as follows: 

(a) Four categories are laid down: (1) Industrial workers with a 
production record of not less than five years; (2) industrial workers 
with a production record of less than five years, agricultural workers, 
Red Army men from among workers or collective farmers, and engi- 
neers and technicians working directly in shops or sectors; (3) collec- 
tive farmers, members of handicraft or artisan co-operatives and ele- 
mentary school teachers; (4) other employees. 

(b) To be admitted to the Party, persons in the first category must 
submit three recommendations of Party members of five-years' Party 
standing; persons in the second category^-five recommendations of 
Party members of five-years’ Party standing and the recommendation 
of a representative of the political department of the machine-tractor 
station or of the district committee; persons in the fourth category — 
five recommendations of Party members of ten-years’ Party standing. 

Note; When members of the Communist Union of Youth falling 
under any category are admitted to the Party, the recommendation of 
the district committee of the All-Union Leninist Communist Union of 
Youth is treated as equivalent to the recommendations of two Party 
members. 

(c) Former members of other parties are admitted in exceptional 
cases on the recommendation of five Party members, three of whom 
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must be of ten-years’ Party standing and two of pre-revolutionary 
Party standing, and only through an industrial primary organization; 
the admission of such a candidate must be endorsed by the Central 
Committee of the Party, irrespective of the sodal status of the applicant. 

'Note: The Central Committee may delegate the right of final endorse- 
ment of former members of other parties to the respective regional Party 
committee or the Central Committee of the national Communist Parties. 

(d) The verification of recommendations must precede admission 
and is the duty of the local Party committee. 

(e) The question of admission to the Party is preliminarily consid- 
ered by the primary Party organization, is decided by the general 
meedng of the organizadon and goes into efiect on the endorsement: 
for the first and second categories— by the district or city committee; 
for the third and fourth categories— by the regional committee or the 
Central Committee of the respecdve nadonal Communist Party. 

(/) Young persons up to and including the age of twenty may join 
the Party only through the All-Union Leninist Communist Union of 
Youth. 

4. Persons recommending applicants for admission are fesponsible 
for those they recommend. Those giving unsound recommendations 
are liable to Party penalties including expulsion from the Party. 


7. Party members and candidates who have failed to pay their mem- 
bership dues for three months without sufficient cause are regarded as 
hav ing dropped ojit the Party and nodee of this must be conveyed to 
the general membership meeting of the primary organizadon. 

8. The quesdon of the expulsion of any member from the Party is 
decided by the general meedng of the Party organization to which the 
member belongs and must be approved, for the first and second 
categories— by the regional committee, and for the third and fourth 
ratygnriffii — by the district or city committee. The person in quesdon 
is removed from Party work the day he is expellaJ by the general 
mppt-ing of the Party organization or by the Party committee. Notice 
of pv pnlsinn of Party members must be published in the Party press, 
stating the reasons for the expulsion. 

9. By periodic decisions of the Central Committee of the Party, 
purgings are held for the systematic cleansing of the Party of; 
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Class-alien and hostile elements; 

Double-dealers who deceive the Party and who conceal their real views 
from it and who disrupt the policy of the Party; 

Overt and covert violators of the iron discipline of the Parly and of the 
State; 

Degenerates who have coalesced with bourgeois elements; 

Careerists, self-seekers and bureaucratized elements; 

Morally degraded persons who by their improper conduct lower the dig- 
nity of the Party and besmirch the banner of the Party; 

Passive elements who do not fulfill the duties of Party members and who 
have not mastered the program, the rules and the most important decisions 
of the Party. 

II. CANDIDATES FOR PARTY MEMBERSHIP 

10. All persons desirous of joining the Party must pass through a 
period of candidateship, the object of which is to give them an oppor> 
tunity to become thoroughly acquainted with the program, the rules 
and the tactics of the Party and to test the personal qualities of the 
candidates. 

11. The method of admissbn of candidates (division into categories, 
character of recommendations and their verificatbn, the decision of 
the organization on the admission and the endorsement of the Party 
committee) is identical with diat applying to Party members. 

12. The period of candidateship is fixed: for the first category, at 
one year; for the second, third and fourth categories, at two years. 

Note: Former members of other parties, irrespective of their social 

status, have to go through a three-year period of candidateship. 


IV. THE ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE OF THE PARTY 

18. The guiding principle of the organizational structure of the 
Party is democratic centralism, which signifies: 

(a) The application of the elective principle to all leading organs of 
the Party, from the highest to the bwest; 

(£) The perbdb accountability of the Party organs to their respec- 
tive Party organizations; 

(e) Strict Party discipUne and subordbatbn of the minority to the 
majority; 
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(</) The absolutely binding character of the decisions of the higher 
organs upon the lower organs and upon all Party members. 

19. The Party is built on the basis of democratic centralism accord- 
ing to the territorial-productional principle: the organization serving 
a certain area is regarded as superior m any organization serving part 
of the same area; or an organizadon serving a whole branch of pro- 
duction or administration is regarded as superior to any organization 
serving part of the same branch. 


23. The scheme of the Party organizadon is as follows: 

(a) USSR— All-Union Congress— Central Committee of the Party; 
(£) Regions (oblast and republics— regional Conferences, Con- 

gresses of the national Communist Pardes— Regional Committees, 
Central Committes of the nadonal Communist Pardes; 

(c) Cides, districts— city, district conferences— city, district com- 
mittees; 

{d) Factories, villages, collective farms, machine-tractor stations. 
Red Army units, offices — ^general meetings, primary Party organization 
conferences— primary Party committees (naill Party committee, factory 
Party committee, Red Army unit Party bureau, etc.). 


V. THE CENTRAL INSTITUTIONS OF THE PARTY 

27. The supreme body of the Party is the Congress. Regular sessions 
are convened not less than once in three years. Special congresses are 
c fl lleH by the Central Committee on its own initiative, or at the demand 
of not less than one-third of the total membership represented at the 
preceding Rarty Congress. Notice of the convocation of the Party Con- 
gress and of its agenda must be given not later than a month and a 
half before the Congress. Special Congresses must be convened within 
two months. 

The Congress is regarded as valid if the delegates attending represent 
not less than half the total membership of the Party represented at the 
preceding regular congress. 

The apportionment of representatives of the Party Congress is laid 
down by the Central Committee. 
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29. The Congress: 

(a) Hears and approves the reports of the Central Committee, of 
the Commission of Party Control, of the Central Auditing Commis- 
sion and of other central organizations; 

(b) Revises and amends the program and rules of the Party; 

(c) Determines the tactical line of the Party on the principal ques- 
tions of current policy; 

(d) Elects a Central Committee, a Commission of Party Control, 
a Central Auditing Commission, and nominates the members of the 
Commission of Soviet Control to be submitted for approval to the 
Central Executive Committee and the Council of People’s Commissars 
of the USSR. 


32. The Central Committee organizes a Political Bureau for political 
work, an Organizational Bureau for the general guidance of the or- 
ganizational work, and a Secretariat for current work of an organiza- 
tional or executive nature. 

33. The Central Committee, during the interval between congresses, 
guides the entire work of the Party, represents the Party in its rela- 
tions with other parties, organizations and institutions, forms various 
Party institutions and guides their activities, appoints the editorial 
staffs of the central organs working under its control and confirms the 
appointment of the editors of the Party organs of large local organi- 
zations, organisses and manages enterprises of public importance, dis- 
tributes the forces and resources of the Party and manages the central 
funds. 

The Central Committee directs the work of the central Soviet and 
public organizations through the Party groups in them. 


36. The Commission of Party Control: 

(o) Controls the fulfillment of decisions of the Party and of the 
Central Committee of the Party; 

(6) Brings proceedings against those who have violated Party disci- 
pline; 

(e) Brings proceedings against those who have violated Party ethics. 
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VI. THE REGIONAL AND REPUBLIC ORGANIZAHONS OF THE PARTY 

38. The highest organ of the regional or republic Party organizations 
is the Regional Party Ginference or the Congress of the narinnal Com- 
munist Party, and in the interval betiswn them— the Regional Com- 
mittee or the Central Committee of the national Communist Party. 
They are guided in their activides by the general decisions of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union and its leading organs. 

39. Regular Regional Conferences or Congresses of the nadonal 
Communist Pardes are called once every year and a half by the re- 
spective Regional Committee or Central Committee of the nadonal 
Communist Party, while special conferences or congresses are called 
by decision of the Regional Committee or the Central Committee of 
the nadonal Communist Party, or at the demand of one third of the 
total membership of the organizations in the region or republic. 


vn. CITY AND DISTRICT (RURAL AND URBAN) 

PARTY ORGANIZATIONS 

The City or District Party Conference is called by the City or 
District Committee at least once a year; a special conference— by de- 
cision of the Qty or District Conunittee or at the demand of one third 
of the total membership of the organizadons in the city or district. 

The Gty or District Conference hears and adopts the reports of the 
Gty or District Committee, of the Auditing Committee and all the 
other dty or district insdtudons, eleas the Gty or District Committee, 
the Audidng Committee and the delegates to the Regional Conference 
or Congress of the nadonal Communist Party. 

45. The secretary of the Gty Conunittee must be a Party member 
of ten-years’ standing, and the secretary of the District Committee — 
of seven-years’ standing. The secretaries of the City and District Com- 
mittees are confirmed by the respective Regional Committees or the 
Central Committees of the nadonal Commimist Pardes. 


VIII. PRIMARY PARTY ORGANIZATIONS 

48. The primary Party organizations form the basis of the Party. 
Primary Party organizadons are set up at nulls, factories, Soviet farms 
and other economic enterprises, at cdlccdve farms, machine-tractor 
stations. Red Army units, in villages, offices, etc., if they have no less 
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than three Party members. At factories, collective farms, oiEces, etc., 
where there are less than three Party members, candidate or Party- 
Communist Union of Youth groups, headed by a Party organizer ap- 
pointed by the District or City Committee or the political department, 
are established. The primary Party organizations are confirmed by 
the District or Qty Committees or by the corresponding political 
departments. 

49. In large factories, offices, collective farms, etc., having a great 
n umb er of Communists (from 100 to 3,000 or more members), shop, 
sector, department, etc., Party organizations may be formed within 
the general primary organization which comprises the whole enter- 
prise, office, etc., as may be required in any particular case, subject to 
the approval of the District or City Committee or of the corresponding 
political department. Brigade, machine unit, etc.. Party groups of the 
enterprise may in their turn be established within the shop, sector, and 
other organizations. 


IX. PARTY ORGANIZATIONS IN THE RED ARMY 

52. The general guidance of Party work in the Red Army, in the 
Red Navy and Air Fleet is exercised by the Political Administration of 
the Workers’ and Peasants’ Red Army having the rights of a military 
department of the Central Committee of the Party. This Political 
Administration of the Revolutionary Military Council of the Republic 
exercises its guidance through the political departments appointed by 
it, through military conunissars and through Party commissions 
elected at the corresponding Army Conferences. 

The Party organizations of the Red Army, Navy and Air Fleet 
work on the basis of spedal instruedons confirmed by the Central 
Committee of the Party. 

53. The chieffi of political departments of territories, fleets and armies 
must be Party members of ten-years’ standing, the chiefs of political 
departments of divisions and brigades— of six-years’ standing. 


X. PARTY GROUPS IN NON-PARTY ORGANIZATIONS 

55. At all congresses, conferences and elective organs of non-Party 
Soviet, trade xmion, co-operative and other mass organizations in which 
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there are not less than three Party members, Party groups are organized 
whose task it is to consolidate the influence of the Party in every 
respect and to carry out its policy in the non-party environment, to 
strengthen the iron Party and Soviet discipline, to struggle against 
bureaucracy and to supervise the fulfillment of Party and Soviet 
directives. 

The group elects a secretary for its current work. 


XI. INTERNAL PARTY DEMOCRACY AND PARTY DISCIPLINE 

57. The free and business-like discussion of questions of Party policy 
in individual organizations or in the Party as a whole is the inalienable 
right of every Party member derived firom internal Party democracy. 
Only on the basis of internal Party democracy is it possible to develop 
Bolshevik self-criticism and to strengthen Party discipline, which must 
be conscious and not mechanical. But extensive discussion, especially 
discussion on an All-Union scale, of questions of Party policy must be 
so organized that it cannot lead to attempts by an insignificant minor- 
ity to impose its will upon the vast majority of the Party, or to attempts 
to form factional groupings which break the unity of the Party, to 
attempts at a split which may shake the strength and endurance of 
dictatorship of the proletariat, to the delight of the enemies of the 
working class. Therefore a wide discussion on an All-Union scale can 
be regarded as necessary only if: (a) this necessity is recognized by at 
least several local Party organizations whose jurisdiedon extends to a 
region or a republic; {b) if there is not a sufficiently solid majority in 
the Central Committee itself on very important quesdons of Party 
policy; (c) if in spite of the existence of a solid majority in the Central 
Committee which advocates a definite standpoint, the Central Com- 
mittee still deems it necessary to test the correctness of its policy by 
means of a discussion in the Party. Only compliance with these con- 
ditions can safeguard the Party against an abuse of internal Party 
democracy by and-Party elements; only under these conditions can 
internal Party democracy be counted on to be of profit to the cause 
and not to be used to the detriment of the Party and the working class. 

58. The maintenance of Party unity, the relendess struggle against 
the slightest attempt at a facdonal fight or a split and the strictest Party 
and Soviet discipline are the foremost dudes of all Party members 
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and of all Party organizations. In order to realize strict discipline 
within the Party and in all Soviet work, and attain the greatest pos- 
sible unity with the elinunation of all factionalism, the Central Com- 
mittee of the Party has the right, in the case of a violation of discipline, 
or of a revival or development of factionalism, to inflict any Party 
penalty including expulsion from the Party, and in the case of mem- 
bers of the Central Committee — demotion to candidateship and as an 
extreme measure expulsion from the Party. The convocation of the 
plenum of the Central Committee, to which all alternate members of 
the Central Committee and all members of the Commission of Party 
Control arc invited, must be a condition precedent for the application 
of such an extreme measure to any member of the Central Committee, 
alternate member of the Central Committee or member of the Com- 
mission of Party Control. If such a general meeting of the most 
responsible leaders of the Party by a two thirds* vote recognizes the 
necessity of demoting a member of the Central Committee or of the 
Commission of Party Control to a candidate or of expelling him from 
the Party, such measure must be immediately carried out. 


xn. PARTY FUNDS 

61. The funds of the Party and of its organizations are made up of 
membership dues, of the revenue from Party enterprises and of other 
items of revenue. 

62. The following are the established amounts of monthly member- 
ship dues payable by Party members and candidates: 

Those who receive up to 100 rubles in wages pay 20 kopeks 
Those who receive from 101-150 rubles in wages pay 60 kopeks 
Those who receive from 151-200 rubles in wages pay 1.00 ruble 
Those who receive from 201-250 rubles in wages pay 1.50 rubles 
Those who lecieve from 251-300 rubles in wages pay 2.00 rubles 
Those who receive from 301-500 rubles in wages pay 2 per cent 
of their earnings 

Those who receive more than 500 rubles in wages pay 3 per 
cent of their earnings 

63. Upon admission as a candidate, an initiation fee is charged 
which amounts to two per cent of the wages received. 
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227. THE CREATION OF THE CHEKA, DECEMBER 20, 1917“ 


The Bolsheviks eventually developed two powerful weapons in their war 
against foreign and domestic opposition. Foreign opposition was met and 
overcome by a disciplined, well-drilled "Red Army." Domestic opposition 
was crushed by a police organization \nown from its initials in Rttssian as 
the Che\a. The following description of the creation of the Che\a was 
written by Martin I. Latsis, a prominent member of that body. The Che\a 
was abolished in 1922 but its functions were transferred to the O.GF.U. 
(See Document No. 228). 


The All-Russian Extraordinary Commission was formed on Decem- 
ber 20, 1917, when it had its first meeting and decided to call Itself 
the Extraordinary Commission to Fight Coimter-Revolution and 
Sabotage. 

At this time the Soviet Government . . . was attacked on all sides. 
The “officials” . . . sabotaged in the hope of stopping the machinery 
of government; the cadets and the old army officers started one up- 
rising after another with the intention of taking the power from the 
hands of the Soviets; Vikzhel [the Central Executive Committee of 
the All-Russian Union of Railwaymen] planned a railroad strike; the 
Mensheviks and the Socialist-Revolutioniste of the Right employed 
all kinds of weapons in waging a continuous war against the Soviet 
Government; the profiteer took advantage of the difficult situation of 
the country to carry on his nefarious trade. ... At the same time the 
German troops of occupation were advandng, threatening the capital. 
. . . Only strong measures could save the situation and such measures 
were taken by the Soviet of People’s Commissars. 

To fight the external foe there was organized a Red Guard, which 
later became the Red Army. To fight the internal foe it was necessary 
to create an organ . . . that vrould protect the rear of the Red Army 
and permit the peaceful development of the Soviet form of govern- 
ment. Such an organ was the Extraordinary Commission to Fight 

“M. Latiii, Chnavyehainye Komusii po borbe s kpntr-revoliutsiei, Moscow, 1921, 
pp. 7-8, as trat^. in J. Bunyan and H. H. Fisher, eds., The Bdlthevik. Revoluihn 1917- 
1918. Documents tend Materials, Stanford University Press, Stanford University, 1934, 
pp. 295-296. Reprinted by permission of the Stanford University Press. 
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Couater-Revolution and Sabotage. Later on its functions were en- 
larged to include negligence of duty, profiteering, and banditry. 

The Commission itself (composed at that time of Dzerzhinsky, 
Ksenofontov, Averin, Sergo, Peterson, Peters, Evseev, and Trifonov) 
outlined its duties as follows: To cut off at the roots all counter-revolu- 
tion and sabotage in Rttssia; to hand over to the revolutionary court 
dU who are guilty of such attempts; to wor\ out measures for deeding 
with such cases; and to enforce these measures without mercy. ... It 
was necessary to make the foe feel that there was everywhere about him 
a seeing eye and a heavy hand ready to come down on him the moment 
he undertook anything against the Soviet Government. . . . 

228. THE ACTIVITIES OF THE O.G.P.U. « 


Vpem the abolition of the Chehfi (See Document No. 227) in 1922, the 
tashs of spying out, suppressing, and punishing opposition groups was en- 
trusted in the RSJPS.R. to a State Political Administration ( GJP.U.) and 
then, after the formation of the Soviet Union, to a Unified State Political 
Administration or 0,GJP.U. This body, too, was abolished, in July 1934, 
but its activities, at described in the accompanying excerpt, were ta\en over 
by a new commissariat for internal affmrs. 


The ninth All-Russian Congress of Soviets meeting in December 
1921, passed among other matters a resolution abolishing the extraordi- 
nary commission, commonly known as the “Cheka.” [See Document 
No. 227]. . , . With the coming of more normal times, it was decided 
to re-organize this fearful institution into the GP.U. (State Political 
Administration). 

Nominally, this new secret police differs from the old Cheka in that 
the G.P.U. is under constitutional control. A decree issued on February 
8, 1922, abolished the Cheka and instituted a state political administra- 
tion (GF.U.) attached to the commissariat of the interior. Departments 
of the G.P.U. were instituted in the various political subdivisions of the 
Russian Federation and were under the jurisdiction of the central organ 
in Moscow. When the Union was formed in 1923, a general provision 
was made for the legal status of the GF.U., which stipulated that, for 

^ B. W. Maxwell, The Soviet Suae. A Study of Balthevih Rule, Stevei Sc Wayburn, 
Topeka, 1934, pp. 246-249. Reprinted by permiHion c£ Dr. Maxwell. 
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the purpose of combining the revolutionary efforts of the mnsritnftn- 
republics in the struggle with political and economic counter-revolution, 
etc., the O.GJP.U. was to be established in connecdon with the Council 
of People’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R. The president of the organiza- 
tion was to be a member of the Council with a cnnsnlting voice. . . . 

In practice, the authority which controls the work of this ama7.ing 
political police is the Polit-bureau and the Central Executive Committee 
of the Party. 

. . . The number of the G.P.U. is estimated at 100,000 uniformed men 
and many thousands in the secret service. Its jurisdiction is ex tended 
to all offenses which are considered subversive to the Soviet regime 
and include in detail counter-revoludonary acdvity, brigandage, espion- 
age, contraband, crossing of borders without permission, and lootin g 
on railroads and waterways. It also assists ... as a censoring board 
in the matter of publicadons appearing in the Soviet Union. The official 
organization finds numerous helpers in the ranks of the Communist 
Party and other elements of the population who serve as informers. 

The G f.U, may not only arrest but may exile and imprison accused 
persons without a judicial trial. It may also include in its acdon the 
extreme penalty of death, the latter, however, only with the approval 
of the Central Executive Committee. While no one is immune from 
the authority of the GJP.U., certain classes of people are endowed with 
special guarantees in regard to arrest. Members of the Union and All- 
Russian Central Executive Committees may not be arrested and con- 
fined and their premises searched by administrative or judicial orders 
without special sanction of the respective presidia of the committees. 
In extraordinary circumstances, the chairmen of the committees may 
give permission for such action, and report it to the appropriate presidia. 

. . . The activity of the GP.U. is concentrated on the anti-Soviet 
elements composed of the old aristocracy, the former intelligentsia, 
private traders, irreconcilable priests of the old church, some socialistic 
factions which refused to join the Bolsheviks, anarchists, and certain 
elements of the Communist Party formerly led by the exiled Trotsky. 

In the nature of things the work of the G.P.U. is secret, and arrests 
are usually made late at night. The agents in plain clothes are gen- 
erally accompanied by uniformed, armed soldiers. The arrests are 
made with authorized warrants. The agents of the GiPXJ. are not 
beneath setting traps for suspected persons, which usually take the form 
of stationing operatives on the premises of suspected persons for some 
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days. The GP.U., whose leaders are tried Bolsheviks, have learned a 
lesson or two from the tsarist Ochrana and have improved on it. 

In accordance with the decree of February 1922, the agents of GF.U. 
are authorized to undertake arrests, searches, or seizures without special 
permission of higher authorities in cases of persons caught in the act 
or within forty-eight hours of having committed a crime. All other 
arrests, searches, and seizures are only permissible by special authoriza- 
tion of higher organs. The prisoner must be indicted not later than 
two weeks after arrest. At the expiration of two months after the day 
of arrest, the G.P.U. must either free the prisoner or ask special permis- 
sion from the Central Executive Committee for a longer period of 
detendon. This may be granted at the discredon of the Central Com- 
mittee if circumstances in the case warrant such action; otherwise, the 
case must be transferred to the courts. The majority of violations in 
connection with speculadon and derelicdon of official dudes and similar 
offenses, which were under the jurisdiedon of the Cheka, are now 
transferred to the jurisdiedon of revolutionary tribunals or regular 
courts. 


Unfortunately the provisions, as stated above are not adhered to in 
praedee, and most polidcal cases originadng with arrests by tlie G.P.U. 
arc dealt with administradvely and not by regular judicial procedure. 
Economic cases, on the other hand, are turned over to the courts. The 
G.P.U. may also exile a person involved in offenses against the state. . . . 

The organization in the various republics is similar to that of the 
central organ and is directed by the Union agency. A prosecutor ap- 
pointed by the central execudve committee of the respective republic 
is in charge of the aedvity in that state. The local G.P.U. may appeal 
any disagreement with the local prosecutor to the Union Central Execu- 
dve Committee. All aedvity of the local units of the G.P.U. must be 
reported to the central headquarters in Moscow. The Central Execudve 
C^mittee is the last resort in any change of sentence. . . . 

In recent years there have been in Soviet publicadons complaints of 
the low educadonal qualifications of militsiamen [policemen]. There is 
also considerable cridcism of the character of the police force. In some 
cides members of the police force had to be disciplined for drunkenness, 
failure to execute orders, deserdon of their posts, discourteous treatment 
of the public, etc. There is considerable agitation for the increase of 
salaries and betterment of living conditions in order to attract superior 
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types of men into the service, and in recent legislation passed in 1931 
some of these demands have been met. However, with the exceptions 
of the activities of the G.P.U. as described above, all fair observers and 
students of Soviet Russia agree that the Soviet police is not more 
unreasonable than the police the world over. . . . There is one phase of 
' Russian life, however, which cannot be duplicated in any other country 
unless it is in Italy or Germany, and that is the insistence on political 
orthodoxy, which is justified by Bolsheviks as an absolute necessity in 
a proletarian state, constantly plotted against by internal and external 
foes. The state in its fight for existence, they argue, must use all means 
to prtoect itself. . . . 

229. "WAR COMMUNISM," 1918-1921 “ 


Owing pardy to the exigencies of the military situation and partly to the 
unrestrained enthusiasm of some members of the revolutionary councils, the 
Bolshevil(s attempted, from 1918 to 1921, to introduce a comfdetely com- 
munistic system in the economic and social as well as political spheres. This 
process and the reasons for its failure were well described by William H, 
Chamberlin, former Russian correspondent of the Christian Science Monitor 
and one of the ablest American reporters of the Soviet scerse. 


The economic system which prevailed in Soviet Russia from 1918 
until 1921 has gone into history under the name: war communism. 
And the name acctirately reflects the double nature of the system, which 
was a compound of war emergency and socialist dogmatism. 


The sugar industry was nationalized on May 2 [1918] and the 
petroleum industry on June 17. Soon after this, on June 28, a very 
important decree indicated that Soviet economic policy was set definitely 
in the direction of the complete expropriation of the private capitalists. 
This decree called for the nadonalization of the largest undertakings in 
the mining, metallurgical, metal-working, textile, electro-technical, pot- 
tery, tanning and cement industries. It set in modon a huge process of 

From W. H. Chamberlin, The Sussun Sevotution 1917-1921, 2 vols.. New York, 
1935, vol. n, pp. 96-102, 105, 110. By permisnon o£ Hie Macmillan Company, pub- 
liahen. 
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confiscation which continued until all the large factories in Soviet 
territory had been taken over by the state and reached its culminating 
point when a decree of November 29, 1920, declared nationalized all 
plants which employed more than ten workers, or more than five 
workers if motor power were employed. The Soviet census of 1920 
showed that 37,000 undertakings were in the hands of the state; many 
of these were the smallest kind of workshops or enterprises where some* 
times only a single worker was employed. 

... A decree of November 21, 1918, abolished legal internal trade, 
making the Food Commissariat the sole institution authorized to supply 
the population with articles of consumption and giving it the right to 
confiscate all stocks of goods which might still be in private hands. A 
decree of March 20, 1919, abolished the autonomy which the cooper- 
atives had formerly enjoyed and fused them with the huge apparatus 
of the Food Commissariat, bringing them under the strictest state 
control. 

War communism as a system was characterized hy six main prin- 
ciples, which were more and more rigorously and intensively applied 
as the system early in 1921 approached its final crisis, which led to the 
substitution of the entirely different New Economic Policy. The first 
of these was that the state through its central or local organs took over 
all means of production and reduced the sphere of private ownership 
to the narrowest possible limits. Not only factories, railroads and banks, 
but private houses of any size, large libraries, privately owned objects of 
value, such as gold and jeweb, were confiscated and taken from their 
owners. 

The second principle of war communism was state control over the 
labor of every citizen. Especially in the later phase of the system, which 
began early in 1920, . . . compulsory labor was applied on a very wide 
scale. Armies which had no further military occupation were kept as 
“labor armies" and set to such mass tasks as felling trees, building roads, 
loading and unloading freightcars. Different categories of workers were 
mobilized under threat of. punishment and assigned to the places where 
they were most needed, llie peasants were subjected to a number of 
compulsory labor duties, such as supplying teams for carting wood and 
clearing snow from the railroad tracks. A decree of February 5, 1920, 
establidied in more concrete and definite form the obligation, already 
written into the Soviet Constitution, of every Soviet citizen to work. 
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Typical of the numerous labor mobilizations of 1920 was an order to all 
women between the ages of eighteen and forty-five to sew underwear 
for the Red Army. 

A third feature of the system was the effort of the state to produce 
everything in its own undertakings. With the nationalization even of 
the smaller workshops and the legal prohibitiDn of private trade (which, 
incidentally, was continually disregarded and evaded) all production 
in the towns, on paper at least, was brought under state control. A 
logical extension of this system, decreed just on the eve of its final 
collapse, was the effort to control and direct from above the agricultural 
activides of millions of peasant households. . . . 


. . . sowing committees were set up in every province, county and 
township, for the purpose of supervising the work of the peasants and 
inducing or compelling them to plant as much as was required. 

A fourth characteristic of the system was extreme centralizadon. 
There was an effort ... to place the entire regulation of the economic 
life of a vast country, with a population of well over a hundred millions, 
in the hands of a few hasdly improvised state bureaucradc organizadons. 
Prominent among these was the Supreme Economic Council, created 
by a decree of December IS, 1917, which described as the function of the 
new body “the organizadon of national economic life and of state 
finances.” Originally it was supposed to possess wide powers in various 
branches of economic life, another clause in the decree granting it the 
right of “confiscation, requisition, sequestration and compulsory tfusdfi' 
cadon of different branches of industry and trade and of taking other 
measures in the field of production, distribution and state finances.” 

In actual functioning, however, the Supreme Economic Council be> 
came a specialized department for the management of industry. As 
consdtut^ in 1918 it consisted of sixty-eight members, of whom ten 
were nominated by the Soviet Central ^ecudve Committee, thirty by 
the industrial trade-unions, twenty by the local Supreme Economic 
Councils and the remainder by various Conunissariats and by the 
Workers Cooperadve Organization. Actual execudve povi'er rested in 
the hands of its presidium, which was made up of ten or twelve mem- 
bers. Typical of the aedvity of the presidium in taking away the prop- 
erty of individual owners is a partial record of its decisions in the month 
of November, 1918, which indudes the following items: 
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“To nationalize thirteen paper factories. (November 14.) 

“To nationalize all metals and metal products in wholesale warehouses in 
Russia. (November 19.) 

“To nationalize all the cloth goods in Moscow. (November 5.) 

“To nationalize the automobile factories, ‘Russian Renaud,’ ‘Amo* and 
the factory of Lebedev. (November 26.) 

“To nationalize all the property of the chemical-bacteriological laboratory 
of Professor M. N. Ostromislensky in Moscow. (November 16.)” 


The management of the individual factories, after the original owners 
or directors had been driven away, passed through several stages of 
organization. In the first process of nationalization, in 1918, audiority 
was usually vested in a collegium, or committee, of workers. The activ- 
ity of such a collegium was usually characterized by much talk and 
little concrete acdon; and with the passing of time there was a tendency 
first to limit the numbers of the collegia and finally to pass over to a 
system of one-man management. A. I. Rykov, President of the Supreme 
Economic Council, declared in the autumn of 1920 that in the great 
majority of cases there was definite improvement as soon as full au- 
thority and responsibility were vested in a single manager. . . . 


The fifth principle of war communism was that the state attempted 
to assume the functions not only of the sole producer, but of the sole 
distributor. The all-powerful Food Commissariat took from industry 
whatever it produced for distribution among the population and took 
from agriculture, mainly on the basis of forced levies, whatever could be 
extracted from the peasants and distributed it among the town popula- 
tion, which was placed on ration cards. The “class principle” was 
rigidly applied in the allotment of rations. The Moscow Soviet in Sep- 
tember, 1918, divided the population into four categories. The first 
consisted of manual workers engaged in harmful trades; the second, 
of workers who were obliged to perform heavy physical labor; the third, 
of workers at light tasks, employees, housewives; the fourth, of profes- 
sional men and women and persons living on income or without em- 
ployment. Such food supplies as were available were doled out to these 
four categories in the ratio: 4;3;2;1. Inasmuch as even the favored class. 
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the manual workers, received so little food in those years that great 
masses of them fled from the cities to the villages, the persons in the 
fourth category received practically nothing, and were likely to die of 
malnutrition or starvation unless they were able to barter some of their 
former possessions for extra supplies of food on the illegal free market, 
which existed all through these years, although it was subjected to 
periodic raids and confiscations. 


The sixth outstanding feature of war communism was the attempt 
to abolish money altogether as a means of exchange, to go over to a 
system of natural economy, in which all transactions were carried out 
in kind. As in the case of the other features of the system, this attempt 
was not made all at once. The whole trend of Soviet policy, the com- 
plete concentration of production and distribution in the hands of the 
state, the substitution of requisitions for free purchases from the peas- 
ants, the tendency to pay a larger part of wages and salaries in allot- 
ments of food and clothing was in the direction of making money 
superfluous. Communist economists of that period, far from deploring 
the visible shrinkage in the value of Soviet currency, welcomed it as a 
step toward a new and higher economic stage. . . . 


So the economic system which had grown up in Russia until the roar 
of cannon during the Kronstadt uprising and the ominous rumble of 
peasant insurrections in many parts of the country brought about a 
sharp change in the spring of 1921 was one in which the state aspired 
to the rdle of sole producer and sole distributor, in which labor under 
state direction and regimentation was compulsory, in which payments 
were in kind, in which both the need for and the use of money had 
largely disappeared. What were the practical results of this system? 


The Communist economist and historian of war communism, L. 
Kritzman, after analyzing the economic collapse of the country, makes 
the frank and indisputable assertion: “Such a decline in the productive 
forces not of a litde community, but of an enormous sodety of a hun- 
dred million people ... is unprecedented in the history of humanity.” 
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230. LENIN ON THE NEW ECONOMIC POLICY 


Among the reasons for Lenin’s success must be counted his ability to 
recognize mistakes and his willingness to admit and correct them. Thus, at 
the tenth congress of the Communist Party, in March 1921, he exfiained 
that the attempt to establish pure communism at a strode had failed and 
that it was necessary now to effect a retreat — a strategic retreat. He therefore 
adoocated a New Economic Policy (NEP) involving "as much communism 
as the exigencies of the situation would permit, and no more" In effect, 
he proposed a form of “state capitalism" and a temporary compromise with 
small capitalists and with the farmers who had not yet become imbued with 
the Marxist spirit. The accompanying selection formed part of a speech 
delivered by Lenin in October 1921 before a group of persons whose duty 
it was to exfdain the new conditions to the people. 


Partly under the influence of the military tasks with which we 
were . . . overwhelmed, and partly owing to the desperate position, as 
it seemed, of the Republic, we made the mistake [in 1918] of trying to 
bring about an immediate transition to Communist production and 
distribution. . . . [But] a not very long experience served to convince 
us that this structure was a mistake and in contradiction to what we 
had formerly written as to the transition from Capitalism to Socialism, 
and that if we did not pass through the period of Socialist accounting 
and control it would be impossible to pass even to the lowest stage of 
Communism. 

. . . This is the essence of what was forgotten by us when we were 
compelled, at the height of the civil war, to take unavoidable steps in 
the matter of reconstruction. Our new economic policy consists essen- 
tially in this, that having suffered a heavy defeat in this policy, we have 
begun a strategic retreat. . . . There is no manner of doubt that we 
have suffered a defeat on the economic front, and as Communists we 
cannot permit a heavy defeat, so in full consciousness we turn to deal 
with the question of a new economic policy. 

Speech delivered to the CoDgren of Local Organisatioiu for Political Enlightenment 
in October 1921, in The Labour Monthly, vol. L No. 6, The Labour Publishing Company, 
Ltd., London, December 15, 1921, pp. 506-510, 515-516. Reprinted 1^ permission ot 
the publishers. 
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... On the economic front, from the attempt to establish G)m- 
munism up to the spring of 1921, we suffered a more serious defeat than 
any inflicted on us by Koltchak, Denikin, or Pilsudsky, a defeat indi- 
cating that the superstructure of our economic policy was not built on 
a firm foundation. . . . 


The new economic policy with its agricultural tax in place of requi- 
sitions denotes the re-establishment of Capitalism in a significant degree. 
To what degree— we do not yet know. Concessions to foreign capital- 
ists . . . and leases to private capitalists represent a direct re-introduc- 
tion of Capitalism and are radically connected with the new economic 
policy. . . . 


Our present struggle wiU have for its result either a victory for the 
capitalist, to whom we are opening the door, and even several doors, 
or a victory for the proletarian State power. . . . 


The whole question is as to who will forestall whom. Should the 
capitalists succ^ in organising themselves first— they will drive out 
the Communists without more ado. . . . Will the proletarian State 
power prove itself capable, relying on the peasants, to ‘hold Messieurs 
the capitalists in check, in order to direct Capitalism along the State 
path and to create a Capitalism subordinate to the State and serving it? 


Let us industrialize everything. Capitalists will be amongst us, for- 
eign capitalists, concessionaires, and lease holders: they will wrest from 
us hundreds per cent, of profit, they will flourish around us. Let them 
flourish: we vidll learn from diem how to carry on industry, and then 
we shall be able to construct our Communist Republic. From the point 
of view of learning quickly any kind of slacking is the greatest crime. 
It is necessary to adopt this apprendceship, an apprenticeship burden- 
some, severe, sometimes even cruel, for there is no other way forvrard. 


In our uncultured state yfc cannot by a frontal attack achieve the 
destruction of Capitalism. At a different level of culture it would have 
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been possible to accomplish the task more directly, and perhaps other 
countries will be able to do so when the time comes for the construction 
of their Communist Republics. But we cannot solve the problem by the 
direct method. 

The State must learn to carry on trade so that industry can satisfy the 
peasants, so that the peasants by trade can satisfy their needs. It is 
necessary to put the matter so that every worker will devote his powers 
to strengthening the workers-peasants* Slate. Only then can a large- 
scale industry be created. 

231. A SOVIET ESTIMATE OF THE ECONOMIC STRUCTURE 
OF THE U.S.S.R.. 1927 “ 


Perhaps because of the examfie set by Lenin, the Communist Party in 
the Soviet Union from time to time took, stock of the economic structure of 
the country and inscribed the debit as well as the credit side of the ledger. 
An interesting example of this procedure was cited by Stuart Chase in a co- 
operative work on Russia in the decade of the 1920’s. 


In conclusion I [Stuart Chase] should like to quote from a remark- 
able political document. It is the economic summary for the current 
year . . . issued by the Plenum of the Communist Party in September, 
1927. . . . There are ten favorable items and ten unfavorable items as 
follows. 

Favorable 

1. The steady increase in Industrial production. . . . 

2. The outlay of over $500,000,000 in 1927 for new industrial capital, 
including electrification. 

3. The increase in real wages during'the first nine months of 1927, 
accompanied by an improvement in the productivity of labor. 

4. The turning point of high retail prices was reached in January, 
1927. Since then retail prices have begun slowly to fall. 

5. The stability of grain prices paid to the farmer during the year, 
and the decline in retail prices fiir grain products. 

” Summarized in S. CbaK, R. Dunn, and R, G, IVgwell, eda., Soviet Russia in the 
Second Decade. A Joint Survey by the TeehnicA Staff of the First American Trade Union 
Delegation, The John Day Company, New York, 1928, pp. 51-52. Reprinted by per- 
mliHon of the puUiabera. 
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6. The increase in land cultivated for technical crops— sugar beets, 
etc. 

7. The grovtring importance in trade of the cooperatives and the 
government stores as contrasted with the private trader. . . . 

8. The attainment of a favorable foreign trade balance. 

9. A balanced federal budget. 

10. The increasing purchasing power of the ruble; the increase in sav- 
ings bank deposits on the part of the people at large. 

Unfavorable 

1. Considerable miscalculations in capital investment, particularly 
in respect to higher costs than were anticipated for new construction. 

2. The slow progress made in restoring housing. . . . 

3. The extremely slow rate at which industrial costs decline. 

4. The high general level of prices &>r industrial goods despite all 
efforts, and the great discrepancy between wholesale and retail prices. 

5. The difiSculties in securing adequate raw materials. 

6. A less than anticipated increase in the corn-growing area. 

7. The fact that too much credit has been granted to large farmers, 
and to pseudo-agricultural cooperadves. 

8. The sbw increase in the fadlides for railway transport. 

9. The great disparity between the development of foreign trade and 
internal economy. 

10. The large amount of unemployment pardcularly among unskilled 
workers and government trade employees, accompanied by a shortage 
of skilled workers. 

232. THE FULFILMENT OF THE FIRST FIVE-YEAR PLAN” 


WhUe the New Economic Policy was in force, the government appointed 
numerous state bureaus to gather statistical information on every phase of 
economic and sodal life in the Soviet Union. With the aid of the data thus 
accumulated a State Planning Commission (Gosplan) prepared a complete 
economic and social forecast for the Union for the five-year period 1928- 
1933. Under the watchful eye of Joseph Stalin this Five-Year Plan (Piati- 

” Union a£ Soviet Sodaiist Republic!, Seport of the State Manning Commusion of. the 
Comieil of Peoples Comtmssars of the Union of Soviet SocuUtt RepuUiet: ‘Sumnuay of 
the Ftdfiltnent of the Pint Five-year Plan for the Development of the Nationai Economy 
of the U.SEJI., State Pianning Commisdon o£ the U.S.S.R., Moscow, 1933, pp. 34-37. 
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Ictka) was placed in operation on October 1, 1928. In the circumstances 
it was understandable that, in some cases, the production and distribution 
sehedides were left fw behind, while in others the goal was not reached; 
similarly, the level of costs and prices was often much higher in actuality 
than on paper. Generally, however, the results were regarded as suffi- 
ciently satisfactory so that the plan was declared fulfUled on December 31, 
1932, after four years and a quarter. 


The task set by the Five-Year Plan was successfully carried out in 
four years. 

In the first Five-Year Plan period, the socialist forms of economy 
became the absolutely predominant forms in the U.S.S.R. The question 
as to “who will win" — collective or private enterprise— has been settled, 
not only for the towns, but also for the countryside. The foundation of 
socialist economy has been laid. The U.S.S.R. has entered into the 
period of socialism. 

The Soviet Union has created its own industrial base for the recon- 
struction of industry, transport and agriculture. From the position of 
a backward country, the U.S.SX has moved into the front rank of 
the technically and economically highly developed countries. From an 
agrarian country, it has been transformed into an industrial country, 
and it has developed its machine building industry on a scale that will 
secure the production of the decisive share of the equipment fi>r Soviet 
enterprises and by that, it has to an enormous degree increased the 
technical and economic independence and defence capacity of the 
country. 

In spite of the assertions of the bourgeoisie and of its armour bearers, 
the Mensheviks, that the proletariat, having destroyed the old vnirld, 
is inca;pable of building up a new socialist world, the working class of 
the U.S.Sil. led by the Communist Party headed by Joseph V. Stalin, 
transformed the Five-Year Plan into a real and tangible fact which 
is incorporated in hundreds of thousands of industrial and agricultural 
enterprises that have been created in the Five-Year Plan period, and 
in the excepdonally significant achievements in the improvement of 
the material conditions of the toilers in town and country. 

The economic and political positions of the proletarian dictatorship 
have been reinforced; the leading role of the working class has im- 
measurably increased. The most dangerous enemy of the proletarian 
revolution, the \ula^s, has been routed. Owing to the fact that the bulk 
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of the peasantry have been transformed into collective farmers, the 
alliance with the peasantry has been reinforced on a firmer foundation. 

The Soviet Government is the most firmly established government 
in the world. 

The victory of socialism has decisively turned the intelligentsia to 
the side of the Soviet Government. The overwhelming majority of the 
intelligentsia have firmly taken up the position of the October Revolu- 
tion. Tens of thousands of new proletarian specialists have poured into 
the ranks of the intelligentsia and have thus changed its social compo- 
sition and political complexion. 

The position of the proletarian dictatorship has become consolidated 
in the republics of the nadonal minorities and districts that were for- 
merly economically and culturally backward. The socialist geographic 
distribution of the productive forces of the country during the Five- 
Year Plan period has transformed these former colonies of tsarist Russia 
into important proletarian centres having strong native proletarian 
cadres. 

The defence capacity of the country has been considerably strength- 
ened. During the Five-Year Plan period, the U.S.SR. has become a 
mighty country capable at any time of repelling any attempt at armed 
intervention. 

Overcoming enormous difficuldes coimected with the necessity of 
simultaneously solving the problems of creating a heavy industry, of 
developing light industries, of reconstructing agriculture and of im- 
proving the material condidons of the toilers in town and country, the 
U.S.SR. is successfully coping with all these problems and is presenting 
to mankind the socialist type of industriaUzadon of the country. 

The U.S.SR. did not have long-term foreign loans to help it to 
solve all these problems; it solved them with its own resources, by the 
growth of internal accumulation, by drawing into producdve labour 
the whole of the able4x>died populadon of the country and abolishing 
unemployment, and by abolishing the consumpdon of parasidc ele- 
ments, by encouraging science and technique, by rousing a socialist 
atdtude towards labour and by creadng fundainentally difierent rela- 
tions between town and country. 

As a result of socialist industrialization and the victory of large-scale 
agriculture, the U.S.SJK.. in the first Five-Year Plan period succeeded 
in removing the main dispropordons in national economy, the lag of 
industry behind the requirements of national economy, the excessive 
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lag of agriculture behind industry as a consequence of its small peasant 
character, and by that it has crossed the most difficult barrier of internal 
H iffir ii lh'es . This in its turn has created the possibility of removing, 
during the second Five-Year Plan period, certain partial disproportions 
which still remain (the lag of the output of the iron and steel industry 
and transport behind the general rate of increase of national economy, 
the complete abolition of the lag of agriculture). 

The fulfilment of the Five-year Plan has revealed the enormous 
advantages of the young and not yet completely developed socialist 
system. Already in the process of the reconstruction of national econ- 
omy, the U.S.SJR.. secured a gigantic development of the productive 
forces during the first Five-Year Plan period which translated the theory 
that socialism is a higher form of social production than capitalism into 
the language of facts and figures. 

The victory of the Five-Year Plan has irrefutably proved the historical 
correctness of the teachings of Marx and Lenin concerning the road of 
emancipation of the exploited and oppressed masses from the power of 
capital and concerning the building of a new and higher social system; 
socialism. 

The gigantic achievements of the first Five-Year Plan made it possible 
to set, in the second Five-Year Plan, the task of finally abolishing the 
capitalist elements and of classes generally, and of transforming the 
whole of the working population of the country into conscious and 
active builders of classless socialist society; it has also permitted the rais- 
ing of the great question of completing the technical reconstruction 
of the whole of the national economy of the Soviet Union, of bringing 
the U.S.SJR. to the first place in Europe in regard to technical develop- 
ment, and of finally securing the technical and economic independence 
of the U.S.SJE(.. 

233. ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE FIRST, AND AIMS OF THE SECOND, 
FIVE-YEAR PLAN « 


In tit published outiine of the Second Five-Year Plan (1933-1937), the 
State Planning Commission reviewed the general achievements of the first 
plan and set the aims for the second one. The second plan emphasiaed 

Union o£ Soviet Socialut Reiniblica, State Planning Commiarion ol tbe U.S.S Jt., The 
Second Five-Year Plan for the Developmeta of Me National Economy of the u jtSJR. 
(1933-1937), International FuUiiheii, New York, 1937, jfip. 3-5, 24-25. Reprinted I 9 
permisaon of the puUitbera. 
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quality more than quantity and betrayed lets of the "giant-mania^' than had 
its predecessor. The new industries, moreover, were allocated to regions 
closer to the sources of raw materials and, incidentally, nearer the Ursd 
Mountains,' relatively safe from foreign attacl(. Finally, in an endeavor to 
raise the general standard of living, greater emphasis was placed on con- 
sumers’ than producer^ goods. This flan, too, on the whole, wor\ed out 
to the satisfaction of the Bolsheviks. 


Already during the First Five-Year Plan period, thanks to the heroic 
struggle of the working class, the foundation of socialist economy was 
laid, the last capitalist class— the kulaks (rich peasantry) — ^was routed 
and the basic masses of the peasantry — the collective farmers— became a 
firm support of the Soviet Government in the countryside. The U.S.S JEt.. 
finally established itself on the socialist road. 

During the years covered by the First Five-Year Plan a large-scale, 
technically advanced industry was created in the U.S.SJR.., and especially 
remarkable successes were achieved in the establishment of a modern 
heavy industry — the material base of socialism, the foundation of the 
reconstruction of the whole national economy and the condition for 
the accelerated development of light industry, the food industry and 
agriculture. Dozens of new branches of industry were organized; com- 
plex machine-tool construction, an automobile and tractor industry, 
harvester-combine construction, aircraft and aeroplane-motor construc- 
tion, the manufacture of powerful turbines and generators, of special 
steels, ferro-alloys and aluminum, a modern chemical industry, a syn- 
thetic rubber industry, the manufacture of nitrates, artificial fibres, etc. 
The knit-goods, needle-trades, footwear, meat-packing, canning, paper 
and other industries were reconstructed on the basis of modern tech- 
nique. Thousands of modern enterprises were built which elevated the 
whole national economy to a high plane of new technical culture, on a 
par with the best examples of capitalist technique. 

Agriculture was radically reconstructed during the First Five-Year 
Flan period. The proletariat led by the Leninist Party convinced the 
millions of the peasantry of the superiority of collective production and 
created a new collective farm system in the countryside. The victories 
in the development of industry conditioned the gigantic successes 
achieved in switching agriculture to the track of machine-operated tech- 
nique. The U.S.Sit.. has become the country of the largest-scale 
agriculture in the world. 
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The great successes in the establishment of a new socialist labour 
discipline, the improvement in the skill of the workers and the con- 
siderable achievements in the organization of production have made 
it possible to score enormous victories in promoting labour productivity 
during the course of the technical reconstruction. In the rate of increase 
of labour productivity the U.S.SJI.. outstripped all capitalist countries, 
even in comparison with the years of their greatest upsurge. 

The proletariat, which has overcome the tremendous difficulties 
resulting from the realization of the First Five-Year Plan, achieved vic- 
tories of historic importance in the matter of improving the position 
of the toilers in town and country. The superiority of the Soviet order, 
even at the stage of development attained, permitted of the complete 
elimination of unemployment, the introduction of the seven-hour work- 
ing day and the abolition of destitution and pauperism in the country- 
side. 


“The chief political task of the Second Five-Year Plan is the final 
abolition of the capitalist elements and of classes in general; fully to 
destroy the causes which gave rise to class distinction and exploitation; 
to overcome the survivals of capitalism in economic life and in the minds 
of people; to transform the whole working population of the country 
into conscious, aedve builders of classless, socialise society.” (Resolution 
of the Seventeenth Conference of the 
The final abolition of the remnants of the parasitic classes and the 
general growth of the nadonal income which is placed entirely at the 
disposal of the toiler must ensure during the Second Five-Year Plan 
period a still more rapid improvement in the well-being of the worker 
and collecdve farm masses, a considerable growth of real wages, apd 
a 2- to 3-£old rise in the level of consumption of the toilers. 

The realizadon of these tasks is possible only on the basis of the 
broad technical reconstruedon of the whole of nadonal economy, of 
industry, of transportadon, of agriculture. Therefore the compledon 
of the reconstruction of the whole of national economy is the funda- 
mental and dedsive economic task of the Second Five-Year Plan period. 
Mastery of the new technique and of the manufacture of new products 
is necessarily the dedsive condition for the completion of technical 

The 17th Congien of the ConuniinUt Party of the Soviet Uiiioii adopted thia resolu- 
tion unanimouily on February 10, 1934. — Ed. 
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reconstruction in national economy during the Second Five-Year Plan 
period. “Fervour for new construction" must be supplemented during 
the Second Five-Year Plan period by “fervour for mastering the new 
factories and the new technique, for seriously increasing the productivity 
of labour, for seriously reducing cost of production.” (Stalin.) 


The Seventeenth Congress of the CJ*.S.U. places on record that the 
Second Five-Year Plan . . . ensures: 

a) The abolition of capitalist elements and of classes in general, the 
final abolition of the private ownership of the means of production on 
the basis of the full completion of collectivization of peasant holdings 
and the inclusion of all artisans in co-operative organizations, the abo- 
lition of the multiplicity of socio-economic systems in the Soviet Union 
and the establishment of the socialist mode of production as the only 
mode of production, together with the transformation of the entire 
toiling population of the country into active, conscious builders of 
socialist society; 

b) The Completion, on the basis created during the First Five-Year 
Plan period, of technical reconstruction which is advancing along the 
road of the further rapid rise of industry producing means of produc- 
tion (heavy industry); 

c) A more rapid improvement in the well-being of the worker and 
peasant masses together with a decided improvement in housing and 
municipal services in the U.S.S.R.; 

d) The entrenchment of the economic and political positions of the 
proletarian dictatorship on the bans of the alliance between the working 
class and the peasantry for the final abolition of capitalist elements and 
of classes in general; 

e) The further reinforcement of the defensive strength of the 
country. 

The realization of these tasks, vdiich leads to the forcing out of the 
last remnants of the capitalist elements from their old positions and 
dooms them to final extinction, caimot but call forth a sharpening of 
the claM struggle, new attempts by the rich peasants to undermine the 
work of the collecdve farms, attempts at wrecking and sabotage of our 
industrial enterprises by anti-Soviet forces. On the other hand the 
realization of the tasks of the Second Five-Year Plan period, the five- 
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year period of a radical rise in the standard of living of the workers and 
peasant masses on the basis of the completion of the technical recon- 
struction of the whole national economy, cannot but call forth the 
enthusiasm of the toilers, a hi^ tide of productional activity and a 
growing aspiration among the broadest masses of the toilers — ^the 
builders of socialism— to master the new technique. 

234. DESCRIPTION OF A MODEL CONSTITUTION FOR 
COLLECTIVE FARMS “ 


During the offieieil celebration of the tu/entieth anniversary of the Bol- 
sheviJ^ Revolution, in November 1937, the Soviet authorities proudly an- 
nounced that 90 per cent of sdl peasant househcdds had become collectivized. 
The 245j000 collective farms, it was said, accounted for 98 per cent of the 
area sown to grain. (Two mUlion peasant households were still non-eol- 
lectivized; they had to deliver higher grain quotas and pay higher agrieul- 
turd taxes than their collectivized neighbors.) The constitutions of most of 
these collectives were based on a model proposed in 1935 by the head of the 
agriculturd section of the Centrd Committee of the Amjnion Commurtist 
Party. 


In an address delivered at the second Congress of Collective Farm 
Shock Workers, held in Moscow in February [1935], Y. A. Yakovlev, 
head of the agricultural section of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union, outlined the changes which had taken 
place in collective farming since the first congress, held in 1932, and 
submitted a proposed new model constitution for agricultural artels 
(collectives). He pointed out that while the first congress had taken 
place at a time vidien collective farms were faced with great difficulties, 
the present assembly met at a time when agriculture could record 
numerous successes. . . . On the basis of these developments, the gov- 
ernment considered it necessary to revise the constitution of the artels, 
originally drawn up in 1930, so as to give the benefits of the experience 
of the most advanced collective farms to the entire system of col- 
lectivized agriculture. The changes were embodied in a model consti- 

^ Economic Eeview of the Soviet Union, vol. X, No. 3, AnitorD Trading Cor^ration, 
InlomiBtioii Department^ New York, April 1935, pp. 88-89. Reprinted ^ permission of 
the publuhets. 
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tution adopted by the Congress and ratified by the Council of People’s 
Commissars and the Central Committee of the Communist Party on 
February 17 [1935]. 

As regards the question of the division and organization of the land, 
the basic principles are formulated as follows: 

Artel land is state property, the properly of the whole of the people, which, 
according to the laws of the Workers' and Peasanls’ State, is assigned to the 
artel for permanent utilization and is subject neither to purchase, sale nor 
lease. 

The total land unit of the artel must not be reduced under any circum- 
stances. The allotment of land from the land area of the artel to members 
of the artel leaving it is prohibited. Those who leave the artel may receive 
land only from the free state lands. 

The lands of the artel are divided into fields in accordance with the 
agreed crop rotation. 

In crop rotation fields, a section is permanently attached to every field 
tillage brigade for the whole term of the crop rotation. 

The land to be allotted to coUecdve farmers for their own use is to ‘ 
range from one-quarter hectare^** to one hectare (exclusive of the land 
occupied by the dwelling), depending on the district. The dimensions 
will be determined by the People’s Commissariat for Agriculture. 

All the working catde, agricultural equipment, seed reserves, fodder 
to the amount necessary for maintaining the socialized livestock, the 
buildings required for the work of the artel and all enterprises for 
processing of agricultural produce constitute socialized property of the 
collective. On the other hand, the dwelling house of the member of 
the artel, his personal livestock and poultry, and the buildings necessary 
for maintaining the livestock which is personally used by the collective 
farmer are not socialized and remain at his disposal. 

The small agricultural implements required for work on the land 
around the member’s house are also not collectivized. When necessary, 
the management must set aside a number of horses for the personal 
needs of the members of the artel. 

To stimulate the development of stock farms, the constitution makes 
it obligatory for all artels to organize collective livestock farms and to 
develop within certain limits the secondary personal livestock of the 
members of the artels. 

A hectare=2.471 acre*. — Sd. 
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Each household in colleclive farms in grain, cotton, beet, flax, hemp, 
potato and vegetable, tea and tobacco districts, may have at its own disposal 
a cow, up to two young large horned cattle, one or two pigs with offspring, 
up to 10 sheep and goats and an unlimited number of poultry and rabbits 
and up to 20 beehives. 

In livestock districts where tilling is of small significance in the holdings 
(districts of settled herding) or of almost no significance whatever (distrias 
of nomad herding), the People’s Commissariat for Agriculture of the sepa- 
rate republics will establish higher norms of personal ownership of cattle in 
accordance with local conditions. In such cases the number of cows (aside 
from calves) may go up to 10, the number of sheep and goats up to 150, etc. 

On the problem of whom to admit and whom to exclude from the 
artel and on what basis, Yakovlev pointed out that a certain amount of 
leniency on the part of the collective farms towards the individual 
peasants and reformed kulaks was now necessary. On January 1, 1935, 
he stated, there were 165 million peasant households in collectives, 
which left about fivf million households sdll outside — about 25 million 
persons in all. If individual peasants, within two years of making appli- 
' cation for membership, have sold their horses and possess no seed, they 
can be accepted provided they agree to pay up the cost of the horses and 
seed within a period of six years. The old constitution did not permit 
this. Regarding the right of former kulaks or their children to enter 
the artels, here also the collectives could afford to show greater leniency. 
A number of these former kulaks had shown by hard and honest work 
during the past few years that they could be reformed. Such peasants 
should be permitted to enter the collecdve farms. 

The proposal on expulsions from artels was as follows: 

A member may be expelled from an artel only upon the decision of a 
general meeting of the members of the artel, at which not less than two- 
thirds of the total number of members of the artel are present. It is neces- 
sary to record in the protocol of the general assembly the number voting for 
expulsion. 

In case a member of an artel appeals the decision on his expulsion to the 
distria executive committee of the soviet, the question is finally decided by 
the presidium of the district executive committee of the soviet in the presence 
of the chairman of the administration of the artel and the plaintiff. 

The constitution includes directives to the artels with regard to the 
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introduction of various measures to improve the work of the collective 
farms. These include the extension of sowing with selected seed; the 
introduction of proper crop rotation and deep plowing; the expansion 
of tillage of fallow land; the use of mineral fertilizers, manure and other 
local fertilizers; inter-row cultivation of technical crops carried out in a 
careful manner; planting of forests; protection of irrigation structures; 
the introduction of auxiliary branches of agriculture— beekeeping, etc. 

A series of measures was proposed for the improvement of the finan- 
cial control and management of the artels. The constitutbn provides 
for election of auditing commissions to check up on finances and to 
insdtute a regime of economy. The rights and duties of the chairman 
of the artel and other officers are clearly specified, the calling of regular 
meedngs is provided for, etc. Payment for work is based on the qualifi- 
cadons required for the pardcular job and the amount of work accom- 
plished; piece work is the general rule. Brigade leaders are to keep 
careful check on the amount of work done by each member of their 
group; the administradon of the artel is to post the list of the number 
of working days due each member of the collecdve two weeks before 
the general meeting confirming the distribution of income. For breaches 
of discipline, poor work, etc., punishments of reprimands and fines 
(not exceeding five work days) are provided. 

Yakovlev’s report also dealt with the increasing importance of the 
vroman collecdve farmer. The numba of 'women on artel administra- 
tions has grown from 85,000 to 165,000 in the two years since the first 
congress of collecdve farm shock workers. The number of women 
brigade leaders rose from 12,000 to 50,000, while the number of women 
chairmen of artels rose from 1,200 in 1931 to 7,000 in 1935; there are 
now [1935] 19,000 women managers of collecdve farm livestock sections 
as compart with 3,000 four years ago. This growing importance of the 
woman collecdve farmer had made necessary the inclusion of a clause 
in the consdtudon on the duty of the artel administradon to draw 
women into production and social life of the artel, to promote capable 
and experienced women collecdve farmers to leading posts, freeing them 
as much as possible from domesdc dudes by forming cr£ches, kinder- 
gartens, etc. Pregnant women are to be given leaves of absence from 
work for a period of two months with half pay. 


S SE S 
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235. STALIN ON THE KULAKS AND ON CLASS WAR, 1925 « 


The richer peasants in the Soviet Union, or those who held out against 
coSectivization, were generally called kulaks. In view of the manner in 
which this group is being "liquidated," it is interesting to note Joseph 
Stalin’s personal opinion of the \ula\s and of class war. The excerpt is from 
a speech delivered by Stalin at Sverdloff University on June 9, 1925. The 
tidH consisted of replies to ten questions which had been submitted to Sttdin, 
the one quoted below being the third. 


How is the fight against the \ula\s to be waged successfully without 
kfndling the class war? [The third quesdoo.] 

The author of this question, so it seems to me, has tried to be too con- 
cise. His endeavour to abridge has led him to choose his words badly. 
What class war is here in question? If it refers to the class war in the 
countryside as a general phenomenon, then I would draw attention to 
the fact that the proletariat does not wage this war against the kulaks 
alone. The antagonisms between the proletariat and tlie peasantry as a 
whole— -what have we here but a class struggle, though it is a class 
struggle of a peculiar and unusual kind? The proletariat and the 
peasantry are the two main classes of our present-day community. Be- 
tween these two classes certain antagonisms exist which may, in the 
course of time, disappear, but which here and now are very much alive 
and give rise to conflicts between the two classes. 

When we consider the relationship between town and countryside, 
between proletariat and peasantry, it seems to me that the class war in 
Russia is proceeding along three main lines. 

(a) The struggle between the proletariat as a whole (represented by 
the State) and the peasantry in connexion with the fixing of maximum 
prices for industrial and agricultural products, in connexion with 
standardising taxation, and so forth. 

{b) The struggle between the proletariat as a whole (represented by 
the State) and the rural bourgeoisie or kulaks in connexion with the 
reduction of prohibitive prices fixed by speculators for agricultural 

J. Stalin, Lemnism, 2 volt., George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London, 1928-1932, 
vol. I, pp. 308-314. Reprinted by pemittion of George Alien and Unwin, Ltd., and 
ike Internadanal Publubm. 
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products, in connexion with the transference of the main burden of 
taxation onto the kulaks, etc. 

(c) The struggle between the poor peasants, and more especially the 
farm labourers, and the kulaks. 

We may consider these three aspects of the class struggle as three 
fronts differing in importance and in the nature of the issues that are 
being fought. Our attitude towards the various forms of the struggle 
along these fronts should, therefore, vary accordingly. 

Let us examine the matter in greater detail. 

First Front. In consequence of the mediocrity of our industrial de- 
velopment and the impossibility of raising loans wherewith to set it on a 
secure footing, the proletariat (represented by the State) has enacted 
a number of important measures for the defence of our industry against 
foreign competition, and with a view to expanding it in such a way as 
to advantage (sic) the whole of our national economy, including 
agriculture. These measures are: State monopoly of foreign trade, 
agricultural tax. State purchase and sale of agricultural produce, an 
all-embracing plan for the development of our national economy. The 
measures are based upon the idea of nationalisation of the chief branches 
of industry, transport and credit. The results from an application of 
these measures have been anticipated. They put a stop to the fall in the 
prices of industrial commodities, and to the rise in the excessively high 
price of agricultural produce. Nevertheless, it is obvious that the peas- 
ants, who have no option but to buy industrial commodities and to sell 
their agricultural products, will endeavour to buy cheap and to sell dear. 
In addition, the peasants would like to see the agricultural tax abolished, 
or, at least, to see it reduced to an absolute minimum. 

Here we have a definite cause for a struggle between proletariat and 
peasantry. 

Is tbe State in a position to renounce the above-mendoned measures? 
No, it is not. Such action on the part of the State at this juncture would 
ruin our industries, disrupt the proletariat as a class, change our country 
into an agrarian dependency of the industrially advanced lands, and 
frustrate the whole of the achievements of the revolution. 

Is it to the interest of the peasantry as a whole that these measures 
should be abolished? Certainly not; fi^r if these measures were abolished 
it would mean the triumph of the capitalist trend, which in its turn 
would mean the impoverishment of the majority of the peasants and 
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the enrichment o£ a handful of wealthy persons, of capitalists. Who 
would venture to maintain that the peasantry desires its own impover- 
ishment, that it desires to see our country turned into a colony, that 
it has not been keenly interested in the development of our economic 
system along socialist lines? 

We here have a definite ground for an alliance between proletariat 
and peasantry. , 

Does this mean that our industrial institutions, relying on the State 
monopoly, are in a position to force up the prices of commodities to the 
disadvantage of the peasant masses and, in the long run, to the disad- 
vantage of industry itself? No such thingl Industry would be the first 
victim of such a policy. It would then become impossible to transform 
our industry from the hothouse plant it was but yesterday into the 
healthy and flourishing concern it promises to be in the future. Hence 
our campaign in favour of a reduction of the prices of manufactured 
goods, and for raising the productivity of labour— which has had a fair 
measure of success. 


Second Front, Here the combatants are the proletariat (represented 
by the State) and the rural bourgeoisie or kulaks. The class struggle 
in this case assumes just as special a form as it did in the case of the 
fight on the First Front. 

With a view to giving the agricultural tax a specifically income-tax 
character, the State has thrown the burden of it upon the shoulders of 
the kulaks. But the kulaks respond by trying to wriggle out of paying 
their contribution and by using all their influence in the villages with 
a view to shifting the burden on to the shoulders of the middle and poor 
peasants. 

In its fight against soaring prices and in its endeavour to stabilise 
wages, the State is forced to take measures of an economic nature. These 
measures aim at fixing a just price for agricultural produce, a price 
which shall in every way meet the needs of the peasants. The kulaks 
respond by buying up the harvest of the middle and poor peasants, and 
by thus amassing huge reserves, which they store in their barns. They 
do not, forthwith, send these goods to market, for they know that the 
“comer” they thus establish will lead to an artificial rise in prices, and 
that large profits will accrue to the successful speculator. . . . 

The class war on this front, with its special characteristics, and in a 
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more or less veiled form, arises from such causes as I have enumerated. 

At first sight it might seem that the policy of intensifying the class 
war on this front would be sound. This supposition is, however, quite 
false. Here, likewise, it is not to our interest to accentuate the class 
struggle. We can and must avoid provocadon, and all the complications 
sudi provocation might entail. 

We must put fresh life into the soviets, win over the middle peasants, 
and organise the poor peasants within the framework of the soviets. 
Thereby the main burden of taxation will be thrust on to the shoulders 
of the kulaks, and the broad masses of the peasantry will be relieved 
from the weight of taxation. Excellent results have already been 
achieved by the measures we have adopted to carry out these plans. 

It is imperadve that the State should have at its disposal a sufScient 
reserve of food, so as to be able to bring pressure to bear upon the 
market, to have the power of intervening when necessary, to keep prices 
at a level which is acceptable to the working masses, and thus to scotch 
the machinations of the rural speculators. Recendy, as you know, tens 
of millions of poods^^ have been udiised for this purpose. Here, like- 
wise, we have secured very gratifying results. Not oqly in such towns 
as Leningrad, Moscow, and Ivanovo-Voznesensk, and in such areas 
as the Donetz coalfield, were we able to keep down the price of grain, 
but in many other districts we forced the kulaks to capitulate and to 
put their corn reserves on the market. 

Of course we caxmot always arrange these matters as we should like. 
It is possible that, in certain cases, the kulaks will take the law into their 
own hands and themselves fan the fiames of class war, will transform 
the struggle into something resembling an attack by brigands or an 
insurrecdonary movement. In such an event the policy of kindUng the 
class war would not be our policy but the kulaks’ policy, it would be a 
counter-revoludonary policy. The suSerings entailed by the carrying 
out of such a policy (one, mark you, directed against the Soviet State) 
would fall upon the kulaks, who would have to pay dear for the step 
they had taken. 

You will see that on this front, too, a deliberate kindling of the class 
struggle is out of the quesdon, as far as we are concerned. 

Third Front. The combatants on this front are the poor peasants 
(more especially the agricultural labourers) and the kulaks. The State 
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is not directly concerned. This front is not so extensive as the other two. 
But the class war is obvious and open here, whereas it is more or less 
veiled on the other fronts. 

On the third front, there is direct exploitation of wage-labour or 
semi-wage-labour by the peasant proprietor. It would, therefore, be 
unsuitable if we embarked upon a policy of mitigating or of moderating 
the fight. What we have to do is to organise the poor peasants for the 
struggle against the kulaks, and ourselves to act as leaders in the fight. 

But, you will ask, is not this “kindling the class war”? Not at alll 
When we speak of kindling the class war, we do not talk of the organi- 
sation and leadership of an unavoidable struggle, but, rather, of the 
artificial and deliberate stimuladon of struggle where struggle is better 
avoided. Do we need to have recourse to artificial means now that we 
have the dictatorship of the proletariat, and now that the Party and the 
trade unions have absolute frttdom of action? Of course not. 

The policy of kindling the class war is, as we see, just as inept on this 
front as on the other two. 

So much for the third question. 

You will have no difficulty in realising that the question of the class 
struggle in the rural areas is not quite so simple as might appear at first 
sight. 

236. FAMINE AS A POLITICAL WEAPON IN THE SOVIET UNION *« 


The rutUessness of the campaign against non^ollectivized \tdal(s reached 
a climax in the official use of farmne as a political weapon in 1932-1933. The 
testimony is by William H. Chamberlin, already referred to (See introduc- 
tion to Document No. 229) as one of the ablest former foreign correspond- 
ents in the Soviet Union. 


Tbe “liquidation of the kulaks as a class” in regions where col- 
lectivization was fairly complete was announced by Stalin as a policy 
and was legally authorized and carried into effect in the winter of 
1929-1930. Under this system the kulak families were driven from their 
homes, with few possessions except the clothes on their backs, and were 


** From W. H. Chamberlin, Rasnds Iron Age, Boiton, 1934, pp. 80-89. An Adantic 
Moathly Pien publication. Reprinted by permiinon of Litde, ]^wn and Company. 
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cither deported in freight cars to the northern forests and other places 
of forced labor or obliged to live in dugouts and shanties on the out- 
skirts of the village. . . . 

Some relaxation of pressure on the peasantry took place in the spring 
of 1930, when the authorities realized that an enormous destruction of 
catde had taken place as a result of the prevalent policy of forcing the 
peasants to surrender all their animals to the possession of the collective 
farm. . . . 


But the worst of Russia’s agrarian crisis was not over. As a result of 
poor climadc conditions, the crop of 1931 was substandally inferior to 
that of 1930. The state exacdons from the peasantry, on the other hand, 
were not relaxed, but intensified. In 1932, climadc conditions were 
better; but the peasants, discouraged and in many cases already suffering 
from undernourishment, showed litde interest in reaping the crops 
which, as they felt, would be taken away from them anyway. The stage 
was set for a . . . catastrophe. The government had in reserve and was 
prepared to employ the last and sharpest weapon in the armory of class 
warfare: organized famine. 

Rumors of wholesale starvadon in the villages, especially in the south- 
ern and southeastern provinces of European Russia and in Central Asia, 
began to filter into Moscow in the early spring. A clear intimation that 
things were happening in the country districts which the Soviet censors 
very definitely wished to conceal from the outside world was the un- 
precedented acdon of the authorides in forbidding several foreign cor- 
respondents to leave Moscow, and the establishment of a new ruling to 
the effect that no foreign correspondent could travel in the countryside 
without submitdng a definite itinerary and obtaining permission to 
make the trip from the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs. 

No such permissions were granted until September, when the new 
harvest was largely gathered in, the corpses had all been buried, the 
trucks which, during late winter and early spring, made regular rounds 
in Poltava, Kiev, and other centres of the famine region, picking up the 
corpses of refugees from the country districts, had ceased to function, 
and conditions were generally more nor mal . After the prohibidon had 
been lifted, I visited three widely separated districts of the Soviet Union 
— ^Kropotkin, in the North Caucasus, and Poltava ahd Byelaya Tserkov, 
in Ukraina. ... On the basis of talks with peasants and figures sup- 
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plied not by peasants, who were often prone to exaggeration, but by 
local Soviet officials and collective-farm presidents, whose interest was 
rather to minim i ze what had taken place, I have no hesitation in saying 
that the southern and southeastern section of European Russia during 
the first six months of 1933 experienced a major famine, far more 
destructive than the local famines which occurred, mostly on the Volga, 
in exceptionally bad drought years under Tsarism, second in the num- 
ber of its victims probably only to the famine of 1921-1922. 

The first thing that struck me when I began to walk about in the 
Cossack villages in the neighborhood of Kropotkin was the extraordi- 
nary deterioration in the physical condition of what had once been an 
extremely fertile region. Enormous weeds, of striking height and 
toughness, filled up many of the gardens and could be seen waving in 
the fields of wheat, corn, and sunfiower seeds. Gone were the wheaten 
loaves, the succulent slices of lamb that had been offered for sale every- 
where when I visited the Kuban Valley in 1924. At that time every 
Cossack settlement had its large number of fierce, snapping dogs, 
trained to guard sheep and cattle; now there was an almost ghostly 
quiet; the bark of a dog was never heard. “The dogs all died or were 
eaten up during the famine,** was the general explanation of their dis- 
appearance. 


, . . Hot dry winds had blighted some of the crops in 1932, and there 
had been a good deal of neglect in cultivation, as a result of apathy and 
discouragement. The huge weed crop choked out much of the grain, 
and in some cases a considerable part of the crop remained unharvested. 
Still it was the general testimony of the peasants that they could have 
pulled thmugh if the local authorities had not swooped down with 
heavy requiations. The last reserves of grain, which had been buried 
in the ground by the desperate peasants, were dug up and confiscated. 
A man named Sheboldaev, with a reputation for cruelty in “liquidat- 
ing" kulaks in the lower Volga district, was made President of the 
North Caucasus, where the passive resistance was doubtless stiver than 
in other sections of the country, because a considerable part of the popu- 
ladon consisted of Cossacks, who had enjoyed a higher standard of 
living than the mass of the peasants before the Revolution and who had 
mostly fought on the side of the Whites during the civil war. Under 
Sheboldaev’s orders whole communities, such as Poltavskaya, in the 
Western Kuban, were deported en masse to the frozen regions of the 
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north in the dead of winter. Other villages which did not fill out the 
grain quotas that were demanded from them were “blockaded,” in the 
sense that no city products were allowed to reach them. Local officials 
who protested against the pitiless repr^sion were deposed, arrested, 
in a few cases shot. 

• • • • a 

Two noteworthy features of the famine were that far more men died 
than women and far more edinolichnik} (individual peasants) than 
members of collective farms. ... Of course not all who died passed 
through the typical stages of death from outright hunger. . . . The 
majority died of slight colds which they could not withstand in their 
weakened condition; of typhus, the familiar accompaniment of famine; 
of “exhaustion,” to use the famihar euphemistic word in the death 
reports. . . . The famine area, so far as I could observe and learn from 
reliable information, included Ukraina, the North Caucasus, a number 
of districts in the middle and lower Volga, and considerable sections 
of remote Kazakstan, in Central Asia. . . . 


Of the historic responsibility of the Soviet Government for the famine 
of 1932>1933 there can be no reasonable doubt. In contrast to its policy 
in 1921>1922, it stified any appeal for foreign aid by denying the very 
fact of the famine and by refusing to fordgn journalists the right to 
travel in the famine regions until it was all over. Famine was quite 
deliberately employed as an instrument of national policy, as the last . 
means of breaking the resistance of the peasantry to the new system 
where they are divorced from personal ownership of the land and 
obliged to work on the conditions which the state may dictate to them 
and deliver up whatever the state may demand from them. 

“The coUeedve farmers this year have passed through a good school. 
For some this school was quite ruthless.” In this cryptic understatement 
President Kalinin summed up the situation in Ukraina and the North 
Caucasus, from the Soviet standpoint. ... 

There can be no doubt that famine . . . was an e:Sective means of 
breaking any tendency on the part of the peasants to indulge in passive 
resistance or “sabotage.” There was general testimony that work in 
the coUeedve farms proceeded at a much faster pace in 1933 than in 
preceding years, even when the collective-farm members were weakened 
by hunger. 
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237. SOME DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS OF SOVIET BANKS *« 


The system of banking in the Soviet Union differs not merely from the 
system that formerly prevailed in Tsarist Russia, but from that in any of 
the "capitalist" powers. Dr. Arnold has well summarized these differences. 


The new order eliminated a good many of the old institutions, and 
with them a number of the banking transactions that are peculiar to 
capitalist countries. For example, the speculative and investment activi- 
ties in stocks and bonds, which used to create business for the old 
Russian banks, were entirely abolished. Under the old regime, business 
enterprises used to sell their securities or borrow against them from the 
banks, thus creating deposits, a feature which the new regime has 
eliminated. Dividends used to be paid and deposited in the banks by 
the recipients. Loans used to be granted against real-estate mortgages, 
but here again with the abolition of private property these transactions 
entirely disappeared and with them another section of bank loans and 
bank deposits. Furthermore, price control and government regulation 
of the markets eliminated large-scale speculative operations in com- 
modities, together with all the banking transactions that used to arise 
therefrom. 

There are also other and very important differences between Soviet 
banks and the old Russian banks, or, what is the same, between Soviet 
banks and banks in capitalist countries. Soviet banks are not only 
economic institutions, they are socio-political institutions as well. They 
are used by the state as a means for the preservation of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat and for the building of socialism. For example, the 
l(ula\s (well-to-do peasants) and some private traders or speculators 
may be better able to meet a loan at maturity and could pay more for 
its use than the poorest peasants, or some state enterprises or collective 
farms, but because the state considers it socially and politically desirable 
to extinguish the former and to strengthen the latter, bank loans are 
denied to the \ula\s and private traders. 

The yield from the investment of funds or from the extension of 
credit does not at all influence Soviet banks. The charges that they 
make (interest or discount rates) are calculated to enable them to meet 

Z. Arnold) Bankf, Credit, and Money in Soviet Stutia, Colnmlaa University 
Press, New York, 1937, pp. 273-275. Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 
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losses without au impairment of their capital and provide for an 
expansion of their resources. The discount rate, as we have seen, is not 
the result of an interaction of the supply of credit and the demand for it. 
Nor does it serve as a regulator of the volume of credit. Reguladon in 
the Soviet Union is sought through conscious planning and not 
through natural or automadc devices. 

The banks not only help their clients to plan their business acdvides 
and particularly the expenditure of the loans, but also exercise control 
over them during the life of the loans. The loans are generally granted 
for specific purposes and must be so applied. The banks, therefore, 
attempt to guide and watch the applicadon of the borrowed funds and 
to make sure that the borrower lives up to the plan which was presented 
by him when the request for credit was made and which was incor* 
porated into the general aedit plan. 

Control over the borrowers was exercised during the years under 
review not only through the banks, but also through such agencies of 
the state as the Worker/ and Peasant/ Inspection, the State Financial 
Control Board, various audidng committees of the trusts and other 
economic units, and, finally, through public opinion. 

Soviet banks have no choice in the matter of selecting “customers.’* 
Credit granting, as will presendy be shown, is governed by plans. 
Nevertheless, a Soviet bank need not continue dealing with an enter- 
prise which fails to honor its obligations. If a given enterprise is in 
• deficit because it is young, inexperienced, and so forth, but its output 
is needed, the state or the local budget will take care of it. If an investi- 
gation shows that its losses are due to inefficient, dishonest, or disloyal 
managers, steps are taken to remove them. It takes time, of course, 
before the discovery is made, and this is one of the reasons why not 
all loans are paid at maturity and some are never paid. 

But failure to maintain liquidity under the Soviet regime, it must 
be understood, is not fraught with the same danger as under the cap- 
italist regime. Under the former, financial panics and rtins are quite 
impossible inasmuch as the borrowers and depositors are state agencies 
which obey the work of the same master that the banks do. If an 
obligation cannot be met prompdy the doors of the bank need not be 
shut, the client will be instructed to call at some other time. 

But Soviet banks are not at all obUvious to the importance of meet- 
ing obligations when they are due. If they were, they would wreck 
the elaborate apparatus of national planning; for how could a given 
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enterprise furnish its quota of the planned output when the required 
credit for it was not furnished on time? As a matter of fact they 
attempt to estimate in advance the resources that will be at their disposal 
within a given period and try not to create more obligations than can 
be met. In other words, credit is planned in the Soviet Union. This 
planning of credit is also one of the most important characteristics of 
Soviet Banking. 

238. THE STAKHANOV MOVEMENT « 


A young coal miner named Alexei Sta\hanov in May 1935 discovered cm 
improved method jor extracting coal. This fact was utilized by the govern- 
ment to launch a great publicity campaign for increased efficiency in pro- 
duction. Sta\hanov became a national hero and the “Sta\hanov movement 
was hailed as a special contribution of the soeidist system — as explained 
below by the chairman of the State Planning Commission of the U3.S.R. 
Actually, when Sta\hanovism was applied to piece worl(. it bore a close 
resemblance to the "speed up” system long in use in "capitalist' countries 
and often denounced by Bolsheviks. 


As a result of the rapid progress made in the economic life of the 
country and of the changes in the social composition of the population, 
a new social consciousness is being formed, the survivals of capitalist ' 
mentality are being outlived and a new, socialist attitude toward work 
is being developed. The progress made in this sphere between 1933 and 
1935 is immeasurable. The profound revolution in the minds of people, 
in their attitude toward work, has received powerful expression in the 
movement which in the autumn of 1935 sprang from the ranks of the 
workers and produced exceptional results in raising labour productiv- 
ity^the Stakhanov movement. 

A plain miner, the Donetz Basin hewer, Alexei Stakhanov, in re- 
sponse to Stalin's speech of May 4, 1935, the keynote of which was 
care for the human being and which marked a new stage in the 
development of the U.S.SJR.., proposed a new system of labour organ!- 

Union of Soviet Sodslist Bepublics, State Planning Commiiiion of the U.S.SJI., 
The Second Five-year FUtu for the Development of the Nationtd Beonomy of the UABJL 
(1933-1937), InteriMtional Publubeni New York, 1937, pp. xviii-iod. (Fim Foreword 
to the BngUsh Edition by V. h Meahlauh, Chairman of the State Manning Commission 
of the VEEJl.) Beprinted by permisnon the Intemalional PublUben, 
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zation for the extraction of coal. The very first day his method was 
applied he cut 102 tons of coal in one shift of six hours instead of the 
established rate of 7 tons. In a few days he doubled his own record. 

Within a few weeks this movement to exceed the established rates 
of output, to increase the productivity of labour, had taken hold of the 
workers in the most varied trades and enterprises. Steel smelters, metal 
rollers, weavers, pneumatic pick-hammer operators, locomotive en- 
gineers, firemen, mechanics, turners and lathe operators began to revise 
their methods of work, to organise their production processes more 
rationally and to exceed all established rates of output. At a number 
of enterprises world records were scored. . . . 

"The significance of the Stakhanov movement .consists in the fact 
that it is a movement which is smashing the old standards of output 
because they are inadequate, which in a number of cases is surpassing 
the productivity of labour of the foremost capitalist countries and is 
thus creating the practical possibility of further consolidating socialism 
in our country, the possibility of converting our country into the most 
prosperous of all.” (Stalin.) 

• • • • • 


The Stakhanov movement is a new and higher stage in socialist 
competition. 

The Plenum of the Central Committee of the Communist Fahy of 
the Soviet Union, held in December 1935, pointed to the following 
features as summarizing the essence of the Stakhanov movement: the 
organization of labour in a new way, rationalization of technological 
processes, proper division of labour, e^mption of skilled workers from 
preliminary work of secondary importance, better organizadon of the 
work place, rapid growth of labour producdvity and a considerable 
increase in wages for workers and employees. 

Resulting as it does from the victory of socialism in the U.S.SII., the 
S takhano v movement opens up “the pracdcal possibility of the further 
consolidadon of socialism,” of a still more rapid increase in production, 
pardcularly articles of consumption, and of a constandy increasing well- 
being of the whole working populadon. 

Stakhanov workers are workers who have mastered technique, who 
have smashed the established technical standards of output and get the 
utmost out of the machinery they operate; they are plain workers who, 
however, are able to supplement and correct the work of engineers and 
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scientists. Stakhanov workers approach their work like real masters 
of the country who feel their responsibility to the whole people, who 
practice genuine socialist labour discipline. Stakhanov workers are 
workers who not only know how to turn out high-grade products but 
also how to organize work, to rationalize it and direct it along new 
lines. Stakhanov workers are workers who not only know how to plan 
their own work and the work of their brigades but who, thanks to the 
unprecedented productivity of their labour, make changes necessary in 
the plans of whole enterprises, branches of industry and even in the 
entire plan of national economy. A number of factories, mines and 
railroads, which for a long time failed to fulfill their plans, have begun 
regularly to overfulfill them. The Stakhanov movement has revealed 
vast latent potentialities of production, has demonstrated the possibility 
of materially increasing production without new capital investments. 

The powerful Stakhanov movement in industry and transportation 
Hnds its counterpart in the radical change that has occurred in the minds 
of the collective-farm peasantry. The very act of joining a collective 
farm, of abandoning the age-old forms of individual husbandry, was 
the reflection of a most profound revolution in the minds of the peasant 
masses. 


239. THE SOVIET CONSTITUTION OF 1936 (Extmcts) *• 


The AU-Union Congress of Sovieu on December 5, 1936, adopted a new 
constitution to replace that of 1923 (See Document No. 225), Especially 
worthy of note were the articles protecting the rights of ownership and 
inheritance of small private properties (7 and 10), titering the original 
Btishevi\ maxim of “From each according to his ability, to each according 
to his need/' to the newer "From each according to his ability, to each 
according to his toiP’ (12), extending equtiity of suffrage to peasants and 
proletarians (34), and providing for the secret ballot (140). The first gen- 
erti election under the hew constitution was held on December 12, 1937. 
The retstms indicated a compete victory for the list of Sttiinist candidates — 
there being no other. 


** Truidated by C. A. Mumins in Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, In- 
ternttiond ConeUtathn, No. 327, February 1937, pp. 143-163. A few changes have 
been made in tbe interest of smoother translationr— Ed. 
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CHAPTER L 

TEIE ORGANIZATION OF SOaETY. 

Article 1. 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is a socialist State of workers 
and peasants. 

Article 2. 

The political basis of the U.S.SiI. is formed by the councils (soviets) 
of toilers’ deputies, which have devebped and become strong as a 
result of the overthrow of the power of the landlords and capitalists 
and die winning of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Article 3. 

All power in the U.S.SJI. belongs to the toilers of city and village 
as represented by the councils of toilers’ depudes. 

Article 4. 

The economic basis of the U.S.S£. is formed by the socialist system 
of economy and the socialist ownership of implements and means of 
produedon, which have been firmly established as a result of the liquida- 
don of the capitalisdc system of economy, the abolidon of private owner- 
ship of implements and means of produedon, and the destruedon of 
the exploitadon of man by man. 

Article 5. 

Socialist ownership in the U.S.S.R. has either the form of State 
ownership (the property of the whole people), or the form of coop- 
eradve-collecdve ownership (the property of individual collecdve farms, 
the property of cooperadve associadons). 

Article 6. 

The land, its deposits, waters, forests, mills, factories, shafts, mines, 
railroad, water and air transport, banks, means of oommunicadon, 
large agricultural undertakings organized by the State (State farms, 
machine-tractor stations, etc.) and also communal undertakings and 
the fundamental fund of dwellings in cides and industrial points, are 
State property, that is the property of the whole people. 
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Articu 7. 

Public undertakings in the collective farms and cooperative organiza- 
tions with their livestock and implements, production effected by the 
collective farms and cooperative organizations, as well as their public 
structures are the public, socialist property of the collective farms and 
cooperative organizations. 

^ch collective farm household, aside from its basic income from the 
public collective farm economy, has for its own use a small piece of 
land attached to the homestead and as individual property the auxiliary 
economy on this attached piece, a dwelling house, productive livestock, 
poultry and minor agricultural implements— in accordance with the 
regulation of the agricultural artel. 

Article 8. 

The land occupied by collective farms is secured to them for use 
without payment and without time limit, that is, forever. 

Articix 9. 

Along with the socialist system of economy, which is the prevailing 
form of economy in the U.S.S.Rq there is permitted by law small private 
economy of individual peasants and handicraftsmen, based on their 
personal labor and excluding the exploitation of the labor of another 
person. 

Articls 10. 

The right of personal property, of citizens in the income from their 
toil and in their savings, in their dwelling house and auxiliary domestic 
economy, in articles of their domestic economy and use, in articles of 
personal use and comfort, as well as the right of inheritance of personal 
property of citizens— ore protected by law. 

Article 11. 

The economic life of the U.S.SJl..is defined and directed by the State 
plan of national economy in the interests of the increase of the public 
wealth, the constant raising of the material and cultural level of the 
toilers, the strengthening of the independence of the U.S.SJS.., and the 
strengthening of its defensive ability. 

Article 12. 

Toil in the U.S.SJ(.. is an obligation and a matter of honor of each 
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citizen who is fit for toil, according to the principle: “He who does not 
work, does not eat.’’ 

In the U^.S^. there is being realized the principle of socialism: 
“From each according to his ability, to each according to his toil.” 

CHAPTER n. 

THE ORGANIZA110N OF THE STATE. 

Article 13 . 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is a federal State on the 
basis of the voluntary association of the Soviet Socialist Republics with 
equal rights: 

the Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic, 

the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, 

the Byelorussian (White Russian) Soviet Socialist Republic, 

the Azerbaidjan Soviet Socialist Republic, 

the Gruzian (Georgian) Soviet Socialist Republic, 

the Armenian Soviet Socialist Republic, 

the Turkmen Soviet Socialist Republic, 

the Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic, 

the Tadjik Soviet Socialist Republic, 

the Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic, 

the Kirghiz Soviet Socialist Republic. 

Article 14 . 

Within the jurisdiction of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics as 
represented by its highest organs of power and organs of State admin- 
istration belong; 

a) the representation of the Union in international relations, the 
conclusion and ratification of treaties with other states; 

b) questions of war and peace; 

c) the acceptance of new republics into the organization of the 
U5.SJI.; 

d) control over the observance of the Constitution of ihe U.S.S.R. 
and the ensurance of conformity of the Constitutions of the Union re- 
publics with the Constitution of the U.S.S.R.; 

e) the approval of changes of boundaries between Union republics; 

f) the approval of the formation of new provinces and regions and 
also of new autonomous republics within Union republics; 
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g) the organization of the defense of the U.S.S.R. and also the direc- 
tion of all the armed forces of the 

h) foreign trade on the basis of a State monopoly; 

i) the protection of State security; 

i) the establishment of the plans of national economy of the US.S.R.; 

k) the approval of a single State budget of the U.S.S^., and also of 
the taxes and revenues which serve to form the budgets of the Union, 
republics, and localities; 

l) the administration of banks, industrial and agricultural establish- 
ments and enterprises, and also trading enterprises of AU-Union signifi- 
cance; 

m) the administration of transport and communications; 

n) the direction of the monetary and credit system; 

o) the organization of State insurance; 

p) the contracting and granting of loans; 

q) the establishment of basic principles for the use of land, and also 
the use of its deposits, as well as of forests and waters; 

' r) the establishment of basic principles in the field of education and 
public health; 

s) the organization of. a single system of natbnal economic account- 
ing; 

t) the establishment of the bases of labor legislation; 

u) legislation on the judidal structure and judicial procedure; crim- 
inal and civil codes; 

v) laws on Union citizenship; laws on the rights of foreigners; 

w) the issuing of All-Union acts of amnesty. 

Article 15. 

The sovereignty of the Union republics is restricted only within the 
limits set forth in Article 14 of the Constitution of the U.S.SJI. Out- 
side of these limits, each Union republic embodies State power inde- 
pendently. The U.S.SJI. protects the sovereign rights of the Union 
republics. 

Article 16. 

Each Union republic has its own Consdtution which takes into 
account the special features of the republic and is drawn up in full 
conformity with the Constitution of the U.S.Sit.. 
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ArticLe 17. 

To each Union republic is preserved the right of free withdrawal 
from the U.S.SJR, 

Articub 18. 

The territory of the Union republics cannot be altered without their 
consent. 

Article 19. 

The laws of the U.S.SJ1. have the same force in the territories of all 
Union republics. 

Article 20. 

In case of a conflict of the law of a Union republic with the All-Union 
law, the All-Union law prevails. 

Article 21. 

For citizens of the U.S.SJI.. there is one Union citizenship. 

Every citizen of a Union republic is a dozen of the U.S.SE.. 


CHAPTER in. 

THE HIGHEST ORGANS OF STATE POWER OP THE U.SE.R. 

Article 30. 

The highest organ of State power of the U.S.SE.. is the Supreme 
Council of the U.S.SJ(.. 

ARTifaLB 31. 

The Supreme Council of the U.S5JR.. exerdses all rights granted to 
the Union of Soviet Sodalist Republics, in accordance with Artide 14 
of the Constitution, in so far as they do not come, by virtue of the Con- 
stitution, within the competence ot organs of the U.S.S.R. which are 
accountable to the Supreme Coundl of the U.S.SR.: the 'Presidium of 
the Supreme Council of the U.S.SJI.., the .Council of People’s Commis- 
sars of the UjS.S.R., and the People’s Commissariats of the U.S.Si(.. 

Arttclb 32. 

The legislative power of the U.S.SJI. is exercised ezdusively by the 
Supreme Council of the U.S.SJR.. 
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Article 33. 

The Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. consists of two chambers: the 
Council of the Union and the Council of Nationalities. 

Article 34. 

The Council of the Union is elected by the citizens of the UE.SJI.. 
by electoral districts on the basis of one deputy for every 300,000 of 
population. 

Article 35. 

The Council of Nationalities is elected by the citizens of the U.S.S Jt.. 
by Union and autonomous republics, autonomous regions, and national 
districts on the basis of: 25 deputies from each Union republic, 11 depu- 
ties from each autonomous republic, 5 deputies from each autonomous 
region and one deputy from each national district. 

Article 36. 

The Supreme Council of the U.S5.R. is chosen for a term of four 
years. 

Articu 37. 

Both chambers of the Supreme Council of the U.S.S.Rh the Council 
of the Union and the Council of Natbnalities, have equal rights. 

Article 38. 

The Council of the Union and the Council of Nationalities possess 
in the same measure legislative initiative. 

Article 39. 

A law is considered approved, if it is accepted by both chambers of 
the Supreme Council of the U.S.S Jl. by a simple majority of each. 


Article 46. 

Sessions of the Supreme Council of the U.S.Si{,. are called by the 
Presidium of the Supreme Council of the U.S.SJI. twice a year. 

Extraordinary sessions are called by the Presidium of the Supreme 
Council of the U.S.SJ1.. at its discretion or on the demand of one of 
the Union republics. 
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AsncLE 47. 

In case of disagreement between the Council of the Union and the 
Coimcil of Nationalities, the question is referred for settlement to a 
conciliation commission, established on a parity basis. If the concilia- 
tion commission does not arrive at an agreement or if its decision does 
not satisfy one of the chambers, the question is considered a second 
time in the chambers. In the absence of an agreed decision of the two 
chambers, the Presidium of the Supreme Council of the U.S.SJI. dis- 
solves the Supreme Council of the U.S.SJR.. and sets new elecdons. 

AxTicLfi 48. 

The Supreme Council of the U.S.SJR.. chooses at a joint meeting of 
both chambers the Presidium of the Supreme Council of the U.S.SJEI. 
which consists of: the chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Council of the U.S.S.R., eleven vice-chairmen, the secretary of the 
Presidium, and 24 members of the Presidium. 

The Presidiiun of the Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. is accountable 
to the Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. in all its activities. 

Akticle 49. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R.: 

a) convenes sessions of the Supreme Council of the U.S.Sil.; 

b) gives interpretations of the laws of the U.S.SJE(.. in force, issues 
decrees; 

c) dissolves the Supreme Council of the U.S.SJt.. on the basis of 
article 47 of the Constitution of the U.S.SJR.., and sets new elecdons; 

d) carries out an interrogation of the whole people (referendum) 
on its own initiative or on the demand of one of the Union republics; 

e) annuls decisions and orders of the Council of People’s Commissars ' 
of the U.S.SJt.. and the Council of People’s Commissars of the Union 
republics in case they do not conform to the law; 

f) in the period between sessions of the Supreme Council of the 
U.S.SJR.., relieves of their posidons and appoinut People’s Conunissars 
of the U,S.SJt.. at the instance of the chairman of the Council of Peo- 
ple’s Commissars of the U.S.SJR.., subject to subsequent confirmation 
by the Supreme Council of the U.S.SJI.; 

g) awards decorations and bestows tides of honor of the U.Sfi.R.; 

h) exercises the right of pardon; 
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i) appoints and removes the high command of the armed forces of 
the U.S.S^.; 

j) in the period between sessions of the Supreme Council of the 

proclaims a state of war in case of armed attack upon the 
U.S.S^. or in case of the necessity of carrying out international treaty 
obligations for mutual defense against aggression; 

k) proclaims general or partial mobilization; 

l) ratifies international treaties; 

m) appoints and recalls plenipotentiary representatives of the 
U.S.S.R. in foreign States; 

n) receives letters of credence and recall of diplomatic representa- 
tives of foreign States accredited to it. 


Article 52. 

A deputy of the Supremie Council of the U3.SJt. cannot be called 
to judicial responsibility or be arrested without the consent of the 
Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R., and in the period when there is no 
session of the Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R., — without the consent 
of the Presidium of the Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. 


CHAPTER rv. 

THE HIGHEST ORGANS OF STATE POWER OF THE UNION REPUBLICS. 

Article 57. 

The highest organ of State power of the Union Republic is the 
Supreme Council of the Union republic. 

Article 58. 

' The Supreme Council of the Union republic is elected by the citi- 
zens of the republic for a term of four years. 

The ratios of representation are determined by the constitutions of 
the Union republics. 


chapter V. 

THE ORGANS OF STATE ADMINISTRATION OF THE U.S.SJR. 
Article 64. 

The highest executive and administrative organ of the State power 
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of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is the Council of People’s 
Commissars of the U.S.SJ(.. 


Article 68. 

The Council of People’s Commissars: 

a) coordinates and directs the work of the All-Union and Union- 
republic People’s Commissariats of the' U.S.S.R. and other economic 
and' cultural institutions under its jurisdiction; 

b) adopts measures to carry out the plan of national economy, the 
State budget, and the strengthening of the credit-monetary system;' 

c) adopts measures to maintain pubUc order, defend the interests of 
the State and guard the rights of citizens; 

d) exercises general direction in the sphere of relations with foreign 
States; 

e) determines the yearly quotas of citizens subject to call for active 
military service, directs the general organization of the armed forces of 
the country; 

f) forms, in case of necessity, special committees and central ad- 
ministrations in connection with the Council of People’s Commissars 
of the U.S.SJR.. on matters of an economic, cultur^ and defensive 
charaaer. 


Article 70. 

The Council of People’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R. is formed by the 
Supreme Council of the U.S.S^. and consists of: 

the Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars of the U.SS.R.; 
the Vice-Chairmen of the Council of People’s Commissars of the 
U.S.SJI.; 

the Chairman of the State Planning Commission of the U.S.S.R.; 

the Chairman of the Commission of Soviet Control; 

the People’s Commissars of the U£.S.R.; 

the Chairman of the Committee of Reserves (warehouses); 

the Chairman of the Committee on the Arts; 

the Chairman of the Committee on Higher Education. 
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Arhcle 74. • 


The People’s Commissariats of the U.S.S.R. are either All-Union or 
Union-republic. 

Article 75. 


The All-Union People’s Commissariats administer the branch of 
State administration entrusted to them throughout the whole territory 
of the U.S.S.R. either directly or through organs appointed by them. 

Article 76. 

The Union-republic People’s Commissariats administer the branch 
of State administration entrusted to them, as a rule, through identically 
named People’s Commissariats of the Union republics and administer 
directly only a definite, limited number of enterprises on a list approved 
by the Presidium of the Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. 


Article 77. 

To the All-Union People’s Commissariats belong the People’s Com- 
missariats of: 

Defense; Communications; 

Foreign aifairs; Water transport; 

Foreign trade; Heavy industry; 

Railways; Defense industry. 


Article 78. 


To the Union-republic People’s Commissariats bebng the People’s 
Conimissariats of: 


Food industry; 

Light industry; 

Timber industry; 

Agriculture; 

State grain and livestock farms; 


Finance; 
Internal trade; 
Internal affairs; 
Justice; 

Public health. 


chapter VI. 

ORGANS OF STATE ADMINISTRATION OF THE UNION REPUBLICS. 


Article 79. 

The highest executive and administrative organ of State power of a 
Union republic is the Council of People’s Commissars of the Union 
republic. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

THE LOCAL ORGANS OF STATE POWER. 

Article 94. 

The organs of State power in provinces, regions, autonomous regions, 
districts, rayons, cities, rural areas are the Councils of workers’ deputies. 

Article 95. 

The Councils of workers’ deputies of provinces, regions, autono- 
mous regions, districts, rayons, cities, rural areas are chosen corre- 
spondingly by the toilers of each province, region, autonomous region, 
district, rayon, city, rural area, for a term of two years. 

Article 96. 

The ratios of representadon of the Councils of workers’ deputies are 
determined by the Constitution of the Union republics. 

CHAPTER IX. 

THE COURT AND THE STATE ATTORNEYS. 

Article 102. 

Jusdce in the U.S.S.R. is represented by the Supreme Court of the 
U.S.S.R., the Supreme Courts of the Union republics, provindal and 
regional courts, courts of autonomous republics and autonomous re- 
gions, district courts, special courts of the U3.S.R., formed by the 
decision of the Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R., and People’s Courts. 


Article 104. 

The Supreme Court of the U.S.SJI. is the highest judicial organ. To 
the Supreme Court of the U.S.SJ1. is assigned supervision of the judicial 
activity of all judicial organs of the U.S.Sil. and Union republics. 


CHAPTER z. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS AND OBUGATIQNS OF CITIZENS. 

Article 118. 

Cidzens of the U.S.S.R. have the right to toil, that is the right 
to receive guaranteed work with payment for their toil in accordance 
with its quandty and quality. 
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The right to toil is ensured by the socialist organization o{ national 
economy, by the unceasing growth of the productive forces of soviet 
society, the eliminatidn of the possibility of economic crises, and the 
liquidation of unemployment. 

Article 119. 

Citizens of the U.S.S.R. have the right to rest. 

The right to rest is ensured by the shortening of the working day 
for the overwhelming majority of workers to seven hours, the establish- 
ment of yearly leaves to workers and those in service with the mainte- 
nance of their labor pay, by reserving for the use of the toilers a wide 
network of sanatoria, houses of rest, and clubs. 

Article 120. 

Gtizens of the U.S.SJI. have the right to material security in old 
age and also in case of illness and loss of capacity to toil. 

• This right is ensured by the wide development of social insurance of 
workers and those in service at the expense of the State, free medical 
help for toilers, the reserving for the use of the toilers of a wide network 
of health resorts. 

Article 121. 

Gtizens of the U.S.S Jl. have the right to education. 

This right is ensured by universal, compulsory elementary education, 
by the fact that no pay is demanded for education, including higher 
education, by the system of State scholarships for the overwhelming 
majority of those studying in the higher schools, by the giving of 
instruction in schools in the native language, by the organization in 
mills, State farms, machine-tractor stations and collective farms of free 
industrial, technical and agronomic training for the toilers. 

Article 122. 

Women in the U.S.SJEI. are offered equal rights with men in all fields 
of economic, State, cultural, and public-political life. 

The possibility of exercising these rights of women is ensured by the 
granting to woman equal right with man to toil, payment for toil, rest, 
social insurance, and education, by State protecdon of the interests 
of mother and child, the grandng to woman during pregnancy of leave 
with the condnuadon of maintenance, a wide network of maternity 
homes, nurseries, and kindergartens. . 
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Article 123. 

The equal rights of citizens of the U.S.S.R., independent of their 
nationality and race, in all fields of economic, State, cultural, and public- 
political life is an unalterable law. 

Any direct or indirect limitation of rights, or conversely, any estab- 
lishment of direct or indirect preferences of citizens dependent upon 
their racial and national membership,' as well as all preaching of racial 
or national exclusiveness, or of hate and contempt, is punishable by law. 

Article 124. 

In the object of ensuring to the citizens freedom of conscience, the 
church of the U.S.SJI. is separated from the State and the school from 
the church. Freedom of service of religious cults and freedom of anti- 
religious propaganda is acknowledged for all citizens. 

Article 125. 

In accordance with the interests of the toilers and in the object of 
strengthening the socialist system, the citizens of the U.S.S.R. are guar- 
anteed by law: 

a) freedom of speech, 

b) j^edom of the press, 

. c) freedom of assemblies and meetings, 

d) freedom of street processions and demonstrations. 

These rights of citizena are secured by placing at the disposal of 
toilers and their organizations printing presses, supplies of paper, publiq 
buildings, streets, means of communication, and other material condi- 
tions necessary for their exercise. 

Article 126. 

In accordance with the interests of the toilers and with the object 
of the development of the organized self-expression and political activity 
of the popular masses, there is ensured to the citizens of the U.S.S.R. 
the right of union into public organizations, professional unions, coop- 
erative organizadons, organizations of youth, sport and defense organi- 
zations, cultural, technical and sdendiic societies, and the most acdve 
and conscious cidzens from the ranks of the working class and other 
strata of toilers are united in the All-Union Communist Party (Bolshe- 
vilu) which is the vanguard of the toilers in their struggle for the 
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strengthening and development of the socialist order and represents 
the directing kernel of all organizations of toilers, both public and State. 


Article 129 . 

The U.S.S.R. offers the right of refuge to foreign citizens, persecuted 
for the defense of the interests of the toilers or scientific activity or for 
a struggle for national liberation. 


Article 132 . 

Universal military obligation is a law. 

Military service in the Workers’ and Peasants’ Red Army is an hon- 
orable obligation of citizens of the U.S.S.R. 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE ELECTORAL SYSTEM. 

Article 134 . 

Eleaions of deputies to all the Councils of toilers’ deputies: to the 
Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R., the Supreme Councils of the Union 
republics, provincial and regional Councils of toilers’ deputies. Supreme 
Councils of ‘autonomous republics. Councils of toilers’ deputies of 
districts, rayons, cities, and rural areas are made by the electors on the 
basis of universal, equal and direct electoral right with secret ballot. 

Article 135 . 

Elections of deputies are universal: all citizens of the U.S.SJt.., who 
have reached the age of eighteen. Independent of racial and national 
affiliations, confession of faith, educational rank, domicile, social origin, 
property status and past activity, have the right to take part in the 
election of deputies and to be elected, with the exception of the insane 
and persons condemned by a court to be deprived of electoral rights. 

Article 136 . 

The elections of deputies are equal; every citizen has one vote; all 
citizens take part in the elections on the same basis. 
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Article^ 139. 

Elecdons of deputies are direct; elections to all councils of toilers’ 
dcpudes, beginning with the rural area and city Councils of toilers’ 
deputies up to the Supreme Council of the U.S.S-.R. are made by citizens 
directly by means of direct elections. 

AKncLB 140. 

Voting at elections of deputies is secret. 

Articue 141. 

Candidates at the elections are nominated by electoral districts. 

The right of nomination of candidates is ensured to public organiza- 
tions, professional unions, cooperatives, organizations of youth, cultural 
societies. 


CHAPTER xni. 

THE METHOD OP CHANGING THE CONSTITimON. 

ARTtCLS 146. 

Change of the Constitution of the U.S.SJR.. is made only on the 
decision of the Supreme Council of the UJS.S.R., accepted by a majority 
of not less than two-thirds of the votes in each of the chambers. 

240. THE MOSCOW TRIALS, 1937*^ 


August 1936 and January 1937 witnessed in tie Soviet Union the two most 
speaacular in a long series of trials of prominent Baishevil^s accused of con- 
spiring against the safety of the state and the lives of Stalinist leaders. The 
public prosecutor charged the defendants with having formed ties, under 
the exiled Leon Trotsl^ys leadership, with agents of Naxi Germany and 
Imperial Japan. To the amazement of the spectators (including foreign 
correspondents) in the courtroom and of the world reading public, the 
accused pleaded guilty and seemed to vie with each other in denouncing 
their own and their coUeague/ crimes. Of the seventeen defendants listed 

” Union of Soviet Sodaliit Republics, People's Commissuiat of Justice of the U.S.S X, 
Seport of tie Court froeeedings in the Cm of the AndSoviet Trouhyite Centre, Heard 
before the MUitary Cellegium of the Supreme Court of the UAAJl,, Uoteoui, fanuary 
23-30, 1937, Peome's Commissariat of Jusrice df the U5.SX, Moscow, 1937, pp. 4-8, 
562-583, 
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at the beginning of this document thirteen were sentenced to be shot; fowl 
including Radel( and Sohplnihpp, were ‘given prison terms of from eight 
to ten years. 


Indictment 

in the case o£ Y. L. Pyatakov, K. B. Radek, G. Y. Sokolnikov, L. P. 
Serebryakov, N. I. Muralov, Y. A. Livshitz, Y. N. Drobnis, M. S. 
Boguslavsky, I. A. Knyazev, S. A. Rataichak, B. O. Norkin, A. A. 
Shestov, M. S. Stroilov, Y. D. Turok, I. Y. Hrasche, G. E. Pushin, V. V. 
Arnold accused of treason against the country, espionage, acts of diver- 
sion, wrecking activities and the preparation of terrorist acts, i^., of 
crimes covered by Articles 58‘“, 58®, 58® and 58^^ of the Criminal Code 
of the R.SJP.SR. 

The investigation of the case of the united Trotskyite-Zinovievite 
terrorist centre, members of which were convicted by the Military 
Collegium of the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R., on August 24, 1936, 
established that in addition to the above-mentioned centre, there existed 
a so-called reserve centre, formed on the -direct instructions of L. D. 
Trotsky, for the eventuality of the criminal activities of the Trotskyite- 
Zinovievite bloc being exposed by the organs of the Soviet Government. 
The convicted members of the united Trotskyite-Zinovievite centre,' 
Zinoviev, Kamenev and others, testified that the reserve centre consisted 
of Y. L. Pyatakov, K. B. Radek^ G. Y. Sokolnikov and L. P. Serebrya- 
kov, all known for their past Trotskyite activides. 

The preliminary invesdgadon of the present case established that the 
so-called reserve centre was actually a parallel Trotskyite centre, organ- 
ized and operating under the direct instructions of L. D. Trotsky, now 
in emigration. 

The Trotskyite parallel centre developed its criminal activities most 
energetically after the dastardly murder of Sergei Mironovich Kirov, 
and the subsequent break-up of the united Trotskyite-Zinovievite centre. 

The main task which the parallel centre set itself was the forcible 
overthrow of the Soviet Government with the object of changing the 
social and state system existing in the U.S.Sit.. L. D. Trotsky, and on 
his instructions, the parallel Trotskyite centre, aimed at seizing power 
with the aid of foreign states with the object of restoring capitalist 
social relations in the U.S.S Jl. . 

These treasonable designs against the Soviet Union were expounded 
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by L. Trotsky in their most outspoken form in his letter of instructions 
to the parallel Trotskyite centre, received by the accused K. B. Radek 
in December 1935. 

The accused Radek, during his examination -on December 22, 1936, 
testified on this point as follows: 

“It must be understood, Trotsky wrote, that without to a certain extent 
bringing the social structure of the U.S.SR. in line with that of the capital- 
ist states, the government of the bloc will not be able to maintain itself in 
power and to preserve peace. . . . 

“The admission of German and Japanese, capital for the exploitation of 
the U.S.SJI. will create important capitalist interests on Soviet territory. 
Those strata in the villages which have not outlived the capitalist psychology 
and are dissatisfied with the collective farms will gravitate towards them. 
The Germans and Japanese will demand that we relieve the atmosphere 
in the rural districts; we shall therefore have to make concessions and allow 
the dissolution of the collective farms or withdrawal from the collective 
farms.” 

And further: 

“Fyatakov and I arrived at the concliuion that this directive sums up the 
.work of the bloc, dots all the i’s and crosses all the fs by bringing out very 
sharply the fact that under all circumstances the goveriunent of the Trotsky- 
ite Zinovievite bloc could only be the government of the restoration of 
capitalism.” 

The accused Fyatakov, in his turn, relating his conversation with 
L. Trotsky near Oslo in December 1935, testified that L. Trotsky, in 
demanding that the diversive, wrecking and terrorist activities of the 
Trotskyite organization in the U.S.SR. be intensified, emphasized that 
as a result of an agreement with capitalist states, it was necessary, 
as he put it, to retreat to capitalism. According to the testimony of the 
accused Fyatakov, L. Trotsky said; 

“This meahs, it will be necessary to retreat. This must be firmly under- 
stood. Retreat to capitalism. How far and to what degree, it is difficult to 
say now — this can be made concrete only after we come into power.” 

That the program of the parallel Trotskyite centre was a program 
of the restoration of capitalism in the U.S.SR. was testified to by the 
accused G. Y. Sokobikov during examination on November 30, 1936: 
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“This program provided lor the renunciation of the policy of industrial- 
ization and collectivization, and, as a result of this renunciation, the revival 
in the villages, on the basis of small farming, of capitalism, which, combined 
with the capitalist elements in industry, would develop into capitalist restora- 
tion in the U.S.S,R. 

. . All the members of the centre were agreed in recognizing that in 
the existing circumstances there could be no other program, and that it was 
necessary to carry out precisely this program of the bloc.” 

Proceeding from this program, L. D. Trotsky and his accomplices in 
the parallel centre entered into negotiations with agents of foreign 
states with the abject of overthrowing the Soviet government with the 
aid of armed intervention. 

As a basis for these treasonable negotiations, L. D. Trotsky and the 
parallel centre put forward: the permission in the U.S.S.R. of the 
development of private capital, the dissolution of the collective farms, 
the liquidation of the state farms, the leasing of a number of Soviet 
enterprises as concessions to foreign capitalists, and the granting to such 
foreign states of other economic and political advantages including 
the surrender of a part of Soviet territory; 

On this point, L. D. Trotsky, according to the statement of the 
accused K. Radek, wrote in his aforementioned letter to K. Radek: 

“It would be absurd to think that we can come to power without securing 
the favourable atdtude of the most important capitalist governments, par- 
ticularly of the most aggressive ones, such as the present governments of 
Germany and Japan. It is absolutely necessary to have contacts and an under- 
standing with these governments right now. . . .” 

The investigation has established that L. D. Trotsky entered into 
negotiations with one of the leaders of the German National-Socialist 
Party with a view to waging a joint struggle against the Soviet Union. 

As testified by the accused Pyatakov, L. Trotsky, in his conversation 
with the accused in December 1935, informed him that as a result of 
these negotiations he had concluded an agreement with the said leader 
of the National-Socialist Party on the following terms: 

"1) to guarantee a generally fiivourable attitude towards the German 
government and the necessary collaboration with it in the most important 
questions of an international character; 

“2) to agree to territorial concessions; 

“3) to* permit German industrialists, in the form of concessions (or some 
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other forms), to exploit enterprises in the U.S^.R. which are essential as 
complements to Germany economy (iron ore, manganese, oil, gold, timber, 
etc. were meant); 

“4) to create in the U.S.S.R. favourable conditions for the activities of 
German private enterprises; 

“5) in time of war to develop extensive diversive activities in enterprises 
of the war industry and at the front. These diversive activities are to be 
carried on under Trotsky’s instructions, agreed upon with the German 
General Staff. 

“These principles of the agreement, as Trotsky related, were finally 
elaborated and adopted dilring Trotsky's meeting with Hider’s deputy, Hess. 

“Likewise, said Trotsky, he had well-established connections with the 
government." 

The nature of this agreement and the extent of the territorial conces- 
sions proposed were communicated by L. Trotsky in his letter to the 
accused Radek in December 1935. 

In that letter, as testified by the accused K. Radek, L. Trotsky wrote 
the following; 

“. . . We shall inevitably have to make territorial concessions. . . . 
We shall have to yield the Maritime Province and Amur region to Japan, 
and the Ukraine to Germany. 

“Germany needs raw materials, foodstuffs and markets. We shall have to 
permit her to take part in the exploitation of ore, manganese, gold, oil, 
apadtes, and to undertake to supply her for a definite period with foodstuffs 
and fats at less than world prices. 

“We shall have to yield the oil of Sakhalin to Japan and to guarantee to 
supply her with oil in case of war with America. We shall also have to 
permit her to exploit gold-fields. We shall have to agree to Germany’s 
demand not to oppose her seizure of the l^mube countries and the Balkans, 
and not to hinder Japan in the seizure of China. . . .’’ 


Definition of the Charge 

The invesdgating authorities consider it established: 

1) that, on the instruction of L. D. Trotsky, there was organized in 
1933 a parallel centre consisting of the foUowing accused in tiic present 
case: Y. L. Pyatakov, K. B. Radek, G. Y. Sokolnikov, and L. P. 
Serebryakov, die object of which was to direct criminal anti-Soviet 
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espionage, diversivc and terrorist activities' for the purpose of under- 
mining the military power of the U.S.S.R., accelerating an armed attack 
on the U.S.SJ1., assisting foreign aggressors to seize territory of the 
U.S.S.R. and to dismember it and of overthrowing the Soviet Power 
and restoring capitalism and the rule of the bourgeoisie in the Soviet 
Union: 

2) that, on the instructions of the aforesaid L. D, Trotsky, this centre, 
through the accused Sokolnikov and Radek, entered into communica- 
tion with representatives of certain foreign states for the purpose of 
organizing a joint struggle against the Soviet Union, in connection with 
which the Tratskyite centre undertook, in the event of its coming 
into power, to grant these states a number of political and economic 
privileges and territorial concessions; 

3) that, moreover, this centre, through its own members and other 
members of the criminal Trotskyite organization, systematically en- 
gaged in espionage on behalf of these states, supplying foreign intelli- 
gence services with secret information of the utmost state importance; 

4) that, for the purpose of undermining the economic strength and 

defense capacity of the this centre organized and carried out 

a number of wrecking and diversive acts at certain enterprises and on 
the railways, which caused loss of human life and the destruction of 
valuable state property; 

5) that this centre prepared a number of terrorist acts against the 
leaders of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and of the Soviet 
government, and that attempts were made to carry out these acts; 

6) that besides its leaders— the accused Y. L. Pyatakov, G. Y. Sokol- 
nikov, K. B. Radek and L. P. Serebryakov— the following accused took 
an active part in the aforesaid criminal aedvities of this centre: Y. A. 
Livshitz, N. I. Muralov, Y. N. Drobnis, M. S. Boguslavsky, I. A. 
Knyazev, Y. D. Turok, S. A. Rataichak, B. O. Norkin, A. A. Shestov, 
M. S. Stroilov, I. Y. Hrasche, G, E. Pushin, and V. V. Arnold. 

All the accused have pleaded guilty to all the charges preferred 
against them and. stand convicted by the documents in the file, by the 
material evidence, and by testimony of vritnesses. 


{Last words in court of one of the accused, A. A. Shesto»\: Qtizen 
judges! For 13 years I was a member of one of the counter-revolu- 
tionary Trotskyite terrorist, disruptive and fascist organizations. For 
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the last five years I was actively preparing and attempted to kill the 
leaders of the toiling people, the leaders of the working class and of 
those oppressed in the capitalist world. For the last five years I carried 
on actual destruction and disruptive work in the coal pits and mines 
of the Kuznetsk Basin. For the last five years I was a traitor, I was 
an agent of the most reactionary detachment of the world bourgeoise, an 
agent of German fascism. 

What forced me, a former worker, the son of a working family, to 
belong to the organization of murderers, to the organization of traitors 
to the socialist fatherland? I will not conceal that from 1923 on, step 
by step, stage by stage, I climbed higher and higher and came close 
to the organizer of the fascist agents — ^Trotsky and to his closest lieu' 
tenants— Sedov, Smirnov and Pyatakov. My acquaintance with them, 
the rapprochement and especially the last meeting in 1931 and their 
attention to me, flattered me and I abandoned myself fully and whole- 
heartedly to counter-revolutionary terrorist and espionage activities. In 
1923 I first betrayed the working class. In 1923 I first began to struggle 
against the Party headed by Stalin, who liolds and carries the banner 
of Mara, Engels and Lenin in his strong, firm hands. In that struggle 
I employed every loathsome, every filthy and every destructive method. 
I stand before you utterly exposed. I told of everything that brought 
me to the dock. I did not surrender on the first day of my detention. 
For five weeks I denied everything, for five' weeks they kept confronting 
me with one fact after anodier, with the photographs of my dastardly 
work and when I looked back I mysdf was appalled by what I bad 
done. 

A particle, still not killed, of working man’s conscience, of the con- 
science of the toiling people, that I still retained, compelled me to tell 
the truth and I decided like a prodigal son to go to my class brothers 
and tell everything I knew and had done. There in Siberia, at the 
headquarters of the People’s Commissariat of Internal AHairs, at the 
preliminary investigation, in cell number 23,’ I often quivered like an 
aspen leaf when facing my crimes, and it vi^s this that gave me the 
edmness with which I told you of my criminal aedvities. 1 knew what 
I was headed for, I knew where I was going, and I knew what was in 
store for me if the organization 1 was leading were exposed. I am not 
asking for mercy. I do not virant clemency. The proletarian Court must 
not and cannot spare my life. Here before you, in the face of the whole 
working people, in the face of those oppressed by capitalism in all 
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countries, to the best of ray ability I shot to pieces the ideology that held 
me captive for thirteen years. And now I have only one desire, to stand 
with the same calmness on the place of execution and with my blood to 
wash away the stain of a traitor to my country. 


241. RELIGION IN THE SOVIET UNION** 


The official BoUhevili view on religion and the attitude of the Russian 
people to the official anti-religious activities were well described by Dr. 
Julius F. Heeler. Dr. Heelfer was born in St. Petersburg, studied in Russia 
and in the United States, received the degree of doctor of philosophy from 
Columbia University in New Yorl(, and returned to become Professor of 
Social Ethics in the Moscow Tkeologiccd Academy. 


Is there room in this type of civilization for religion, and, in par- 
ticular, is there a place of honor for the Christian religion ? 

The Communist says, definitely, “No.” The future, he believes, be-, 
longs to the materialist philosophy, according to which all things, 
visible or invisible, tangible or spiritual, including man, are an expres- 
sion of cosmic energy or matter. Man cannot be separated from the 
planet upon which he lives; he must determine his own destiny; he 
cannot expect any help from gods or demons; he is his own God and 
is master or slave of nature. Tliere are no other lives to come for him 
and therefore he must make the most of this life upon this earth. His 
means are science and cooperative toil and his goal is beauty and the 
good life, where there is no exploitation of wealth and no privileged 
class, but where all races live and work in cooperation with each other 
for the common good. Religion, he believes, is a reactionary phenome- 
non inherited from the period in the history of man when he was 
helpless in the struggle against nature and liv^ in an imagi n ary world 
of fear and baseless hopes. Historically, religion has been one of the 
chief weapons in the exploitation of classes and in the oppression of 
the poor, of which the Czarist regime is a most glaring example. 

The Communist is a nulitant materialist and atheist. He not only 
demands a confession of atheism from the members of his party, but 
he most zeabusly preaches his atheism and materialistic philosophy to 

**T. F. H^er, Sdigion under the Sonets, Vsoguard Preii, New York, 1927, pp. 
191-195. Reprinted by permisaion of the publUbers. 
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noa-party members and shapes the program for the education of the 
young in such a way as to prepare the new generation for a materialistic 
conception of life. 

At the initiative of the party there has been founded a special propa- 
ganda society, “The Union of the Godless,” which accepts non-party 
members and carries on intense anti-religious propaganda by methods 
very similar to those of religious organizations. They work with the 
aid of literature, special study classes, regular lectures and discussions, 
and so forth. The Society forms its locals wherever it can get hold of a 
group of followers, and particularly directs its efforts upon the factory 
workers and the peasant population. It also has special sections for 
work among the non-Christian religions and the sectarians. 

The Union of the Godless gets the full support of the Communist 
party and is actually but one of its propaganda organizations. It pub- 
lishes a weekly paper, an illustrated biweekly, and a monthly magazine, 
giving direction and help for the work of teachers and agitators of 
atheism. 

Has its work been successful and is atheism popular among the 
masses and the members of the Communist party? According to the 
statements of the leaders of the atheist movement, their propaganda 
faces great difficulties, on the one hand because of the disinterestedness 
of the party members, who think they have done their duty if they “sub- 
scribe” to atheism and show no outward signs of affiliadon to any reli- 
gious cult, and on the other because of the protests of the populadon. 
Thus in the Ukraine the party found it polidcally inexpedient to con- 
dnue the existence of the Union of the Godless and closed it, seeking 
diffdrnt and more indirect ways to continue their propaganda. 

The crude mockery of religion as depicted in the cartoons of the 
atheisdc press, the Comsomol (Communist Youth) Christmas carni- 
vals, and the frequent unfair attacks on the Church had, on the whole, 
a result opposite from that desired. Many indiiferent elements, who 
undl then were rather apathetic, sided with religion. All this was 
quickly recognized by the party, and at its Thirteenth Conference 
(1925) it introduced a new policy of relipous propaganda. The resolu- 
tion outlining this policy says: 

“It is necessary definitely to cease any kind of effort to fight religious 
prejudice by administradve means, such as the closing of churches, 
mosques,<synagogues, and prayer-houses. The and-religious propaganda 
in the village must have exclusively the character of a materialistic 
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interpretation of the conditions which the peasant is familiar with. 
To explain the origin of hail, rain, storm, drouth, the appearance of 
harmful insects, the character of the soil, the role of fertilizers, and so 
forth, is the best kind of anti-religious propaganda. The center of such 
propaganda ought to be the school and the cottage reading-room under 
the direction of party organizations. 

“It is necessary to watch with particular eare that the religious feelings 
of believers should not be hurt. A victory over these can be obtained 
only through a long period of years of persistent educational worki 
Such care is particularly necessary in the eastern republics and prov- 
inces. 

“Particularly close attention must be paid to the sectarians, many of 
whom were subjected to most cruel persecution under Czarism, and 
among whom is observed great activity. It is necessary to direct them 
into the channels of Soviet activity by tactful approach, for among the 
sectarians there is a considerable economic-cultural element. In view 
of the great mass of sectarians, this work is of great significance. This 
problem must be solved in relation to local conditions." 

As a result the character of the anti-religious propaganda changed 
greatly. There is less of the vulgar mockery and a more real, though 
of course strongly biased, interpretation of nature and the history of 
man. The anti-religious papers are now publishing articles in popular 
sciences, anthropology, history of religion, and biblical criticism. . . . 

242. A SOVIET PLAN FOR GENERAL DISARMAMENT, 1928 ** 


In 1928 Maxim Litvinov startled the fifth session of the Preparatory Com- 
mission of the Disarmament Conference by presenting a plan for the com- 
plete and abscise disarmament of all powers, to be carried out in either one 
or four years. Only Germany and Turkey supported the Soviet views, the 
others apparently feeling with Great Britain that the motive behind the 
seherne was simply to enable the Bolshevi\s the better to carry on their 
intfrnational propaganda. The accompanying document is a reproduction 
of the offieiid mentorandum explaining the Soviet propostds. 


^ Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, The Soviet Unton and Peace, Internatiottal Fub- 
liahers. New York, 1929, pp. 162-167. See dIm League o£ Nation*, Document C. P, D. 
117 and Mmutes of the Pifth Setrion of the PrepmWory Commitnon, C. 165, M. 50, 
1928, IX. Reprinted by pertniiatioji of tbe International PublUhcatB. 
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[Official Text of the\ Memorandum Explaining the [Sotnet Union's] 
Draft ConverOion for General, Complete and 
Immediate Disarmament. 

1. The Draft Convention on General, Complete and Imoicdiate 
Disarmament is based on the destruction of the principal elements 
which form the military power of a country, that is to say, Ae organised 
armed forces on land, on sea and in the air, their material, and the 
industries connected with the production of armaments. 

The Draft Convention further provides that, at the close of a year 
after its coming into force, the land, naval, and air forces of all countries 
shall be reduced to an establishment which would be useless for war- 
fare, thus limiting the possibility of armed conflict, even before disarma- 
ment has been completed. 

2. The Draft Convendon merely sets forth the general principles 
of disarmament applicable to the armed forces of all countries, without 
going into the details of each, on the supposidon that, when the essendal 
principles have been adopted, all these details will be dealt with in a 

' subsequent discussion of the whole quesdon of disarmament. 

Thus in any case there is no need to work out the technical details, 
this being a matter for a special body to be set up after the Convendon 
has come into force. 

, 3. Chapter I of the Draft Convention embodies the principles of 
disarmament so far as they relate to efiecdves. 

For the first year, it provides for the discharge of half the total estab- 
lishment of ofiicers, officials, and other ranks, the dosing down of 
military schools, h^stries of War, Marine and Military Aviadon, 
military staffis, commands, institudons and establishments, and, at the 
same dme, the destrucdon of mobilisation plans for the armed forces 
and rolls of trained reserves. 

By these means, armies and fleets will be reduced to a condition in 
which they cannot easily be used for attacks by one country on another. 
What is left of them will be prindpally occupied in effecting disarma- 
ment as regards material, the destrucdon of which requires a certain 
amount of personnel for work of all kinds. 

In this connection, questions concerning the organisadon of armed 
forces for carrying out the Erst stage of disarmament are looked upon 
as domestic questions for each country. 

As regards armies organised on the territorial system, with small 
cadres periodically supplemented by variable effecdves, disarmament 
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will be carried out on the same principle, namely, that at the end of the 
first year fifty per cent of the cadres and fifty per cent of the trained 
reserves included in the variable effectives will be discharged. 

For the rest. Chapter I of the Draft Convention develops and explains 
in detail the proposals put forward by the U.S.S.R. delegation at the 
fourth session of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference. 

4. Chapter II contains the most important provisions regarding the 
destruedon of material: 

(a) This chapter again contemplates the principal aspect of disarma- 
ment during the first stage — ^the destruction of all reserve stores 
intended for mobilisation, of which the first to be destroyed 
should be those that might be employed against the civil popu- 
lation. 

(b) After the first stage of disarmament, the army of each country 
will retain such arms and munitions as are strictly necessary for 
the establishment maintained during the succeeding years. More- 
over, the proportion of technical war material will be limited 
by a special convendon. The object of this limitation, as of ail 
the measures contemplated in Chapter I, is to prevent the arma- 
ments maintained during those years from being used for 
purposes of war. 

(c) By the destruction of material is meant its reduction to a condi- 
tion in which it cannot possibly be used for purposes of war. 

Tlie technique of the destruedon of material will be worked 
out later in all its details, on the principle that the utmost possible 
use should be made of material which has value for purposes of 
other than military produedon, and for the increased wdfare of 
peoples. 

(d) Ardcle 15 of the Draft Convendon provides that sporting guns 
of non-military pattern and revolvers for spordng purposes and 
for self-defence may be retained. In view of the general social 
situadon, these measures are particularly necessary in countries 
where communications are undeveloped. 

(e) As regards naval armaments, the Draft Convention provides in 
the first place for the destruction of capital ships, cruisers, air- 
craft-carriers, etc, all of which are mostly used in the pursuit of 
imperialistic aims. The classes of warship enumerated above are 
removed from the efieedve battie fleet by the immediate discharge 
of the entire ship’s company, which will limit the possibility of 
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using them; thereafter, all the ship’s artillery equipment will be 
put out of action and then removed and destroyed (the first to 
be removed will be the indispensable parts of the guns, gunlaying 
apparatus, fire-control apparatus, mine-laying and torpedo-firing 
apparatus, etc.). When the material is rendered useless, the 
munitions, mines and ‘torpedoes will at the same time be de- 
stroyed. It will thus become impossible to use these virarships 
for war purposes without lengthy preparation. 

The Draft Convention allows of the use of disarmed warships 
as merchant vessels when necessary alterations have been made. 

By dismantling warships is meant their disarmament by the 
removal of their armour plating, the destruction of specif ap- 
paratus such as turrets, gun platforms, control positions (roofs de 
guerre), aircraft platforms, war signalling apparatus, and any 
other special devices for war purposes. 

(f) The disarmament of military air forces involves in the first place 
the destruction of heavy aircraft as engines of war. Taking into 
consideration the social importance of aircraft as a means of com- 
munication, the Draft Convention does not make the destruction 
of the material essential to disarmament, since some of the aircraft 
can be converted to social and economic uses; but as there is no 
great difficulty in fitting aircraft fi}r bomb-dropping, and as this 
can be done very quickly, the number of aircraft in the civil fleet 
must admittedly be proportionate to the country’s genuine needs, 
and this is provided for in Article 28 of the Draft Convention. 

(g) Fortifications and bases must be destroyed, since they can be used 
as places of arms for purposes of attack. 

(h) The question of the destruction of military industries is particu- 
larly complicated because a highly-developed industry conceals 
great potential forces for the production of armaments. Here, 
again, however, there are a number of essential elements by the 
destruction of which the manufacture of armaments can be made 
very difficult. These include dravdngs, measuring instruments, 
models, frames, machines, tools, and appliances specially designed 
for the manufacture of armaments. Further, the actual demili- 
tarisation of military fiictories, their use for the manufacture of 
non-military products, the employment in other factories of plant 
that is not specifically military, and the destruction of everything 
necessary for mobilisation preparadons, will make it a very 
complicated matter to use these factories for war purposes. 
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3. Chapter III deals with the organisation of protection and, in this 
connection, in order to prevent any possibility of using the various forces 
for military purposes, or as a foundation for disguised military forces, 
the establishment of the police forces or militia, gendarmerie and other 
kinds of guards must be kept strictly within its present limits through- 
out the period of four years provided for the completion of general 
disarnaament. Subsequently, the establishment of the Customs and 
fiscal guards and local police will be fixed by a special Convention. 

Police forces of every kind must be armed with modern weapons, 
of the simplest pattern, because, if a more complicated armament were 
retained, it might be easier for these formations to be used as armed 
forces in attacks by stronger upon weaker countries. 

Naval policing is regarded not as a matter to be dealt with separately 
by each country, but as providing for the needs of a whole group of 
countries, so that' it cannot be turned to imperialistic ends. Maritime 
police will only be provided with the armament strictly necessary for 
the performance of their duties. 

6. Although complete and general disarmament is wholly condi- 
tional upon the goodwill of all countries, it seems necessary to make 
definite arrangements for its successive stages and for the maintenance 
of proportions, and to establish a special body to work out the technical 
details of disarmament and settle any disputes that may arise. 

With this object, Chapter IV of the Draft Convention lays down 
the principles of the control which is based upon extensive reciprocity, 
full publicity, and participation in the work by those classes of the 
population which are most interested in the speedy completion of dis- 
armament. 

As there is at present in the world no authority whose decisions must 
be obeyed by all countries, this status might be conferred upon a Per- 
manent -International Conamission of Control — ^which, of course, pre- 
supposes the goodwill and the consent of all countries. The composition 
of this Commission would be a guarantee of impartiality in its decisions 
and, as there would be a Committee of Experts attached to it, technical 
questions could be quickly settled. 

7. Chapter V contains suggestions for the conclusion of supple- 
mentary conventions on various questions connected with disarmament, 
and indicates the procedure for ratifying conventions and settling any 
questions arising out of violations. 

It is this group of questions that are the most complicated; but the 
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Draft Convention does not allow of any military pressure being brought 
to bear on anybody, because such measures are apt to give rise to 
serious international conflicts, and it is hoped that most countries are so 
genuinely anxious to effect complete and general disarmament that 
other means will always be found to compel any country seeking to 
violate the obligations it has assumed to discharge faithfully. 


243. RECOGNITION OF THE U.S.S.R. BY THE UNITED STATES, 1933 *« 


At the beginning of 1933 the United States was the only great power that 
still withheld recognition from the Soviet Union. By that time the govern- 
ments of both countries felt inclined to resume diplomatic intercourse-~4he 
American Government in the hope that new Soviet orders might help 
American business, the Soviet for reasons of prestige and because of the 
critical Far Eastern situation. When, therefore, Resident Franl(lin D. 
Roosevelt invited Moscow to send representatives to Washington to discuss 
the possibility of a resummon of diplomatic relations, the response was a 
prompt acceptance. Maxim Litvinov came to the United States and, after 
ten days of negotiations, diplomatic relations between the two states were 
fomudly reopened through an exchange of letters dated November 16, 1933. 
The action made little appreciable difference in American business or life. 


. . . There were 3 days of conference between officials of the State 
Department and Mr. Litvinofi, and there were vastly more important 
and pivotal conversations between Mr. Litvinoif and President Roose- 
velt at the White House. There were no stenographers present and no 
reports made. . . . 

There was an agreement touching the matter of subversive propa- 
ganda. . . . The agreement is expressed in one of Mr. LitvinofFs notes 
to the President. ... He described it as a "fixed policy” coincident 
with the establishment of diplomatic relations . . . that his government 
would scrupulously respect the indisputable right of the United States 
to order its own life within its own jurisdiction, in jts own .way, and 
would refrain from interference in any manner in the internal afiairs 
of the United States, its territories or possessions. . . . 

*** United Statei, Deputmeat a£ Sate, Preu Rdeau, November 25, 1933, pp. 287-293. 
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There was an agreement touching the religious rights of our nationals 
in Russia. . . . [The President asked] complete assurance that our 
nationals in Russia shall enjoy religious freedom. . . . 

In reply he received . . . from Mr. Litvinofi a comprehensive sum- 
mary of existing laws assuring the religious freedom of foreigners 
within the Soviet territory. To the ample security these laws aiford if 
fairly administered there is a single exception, and as to that he stipu- 
lated that as a part of the “fixed policy” persons shall not he refu^ 
admission because of their Kclesiasiical status, the President having said 
in his note that he would expect that religious groups or congregations 
in Russia should have dieir spiritual needs ministered to by clergymen, 
priests, rabbis, or other ecclesiastical functionaries, being nationals of 
the United States,, and that such persons shall not be denied admission 
because they are ecclesiastics. Assuming as we must that the agreement 
will be observed, it is not perceived how our nationals of any denomina- 
tion and their spiritual leaders will be under any disadvantage. . . . 

Another matter to which the President gave particular attention is 
the treatment of our nationals in the Soviet Union who may he accused 
of criminal offense. As to that Mr. Litvinofl agreed that immediately 
following the establishment of relations between the two countries a 
consular convention should be negotiated giving our nationals rights 
with reference to legal proteaion not less favorable than those enjoyed 
by citizens of the nation most favored in that respect, and that such 
rights should be extended to our nadonals immediately upon the estab- 
lishment of relations between the two countries. These rights include 
nonce to American consular officers of arrests of our nationals and the 
fight of such officers to visit those under arrest, as now provided in a 
compact between the Soviet Union and Germany. In his reply note the 
President said that he was prepared to negotiate a convention on this 
matter, and he added that — 

“American diplomatic and consular officers in the Soviet Union will be 
zealous in guarding the rights of American nationals, particularly the right 
to a fair, public and speedy trial and the right to be represented by a counsel 
of their choice. We shall expect that the nearest American diplomatic or 
consular officer shall be notified immediately of any arrest or detention of an 
American national, and that he shall promptly be afforded the opportunity 
to communicate and converse with such nadonal.” 

SdU another matter, that of economic espionage . . . having received 
much notice in connecuon with the recent trial of certain English en- 
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To the Worl(ers of the World I To all Worhjsrs and Peasants! 

To all Oppressed Colonial Peoples! To the Soldiers and Sailors of the 
Capitalist Armies and Navies! 

Comrades, Fellow Wor!{ers! 

The Sixth Congress of the Communist International, the representa- 
tive of the revolutionary workers all over the world, of all nations, 
peoples and races, appeals to you from Moscow, the red capital of the 
new world, to prepare yourselves for a struggle against the ever more 
insolent forces of capitalism. 

The master of the world, capital, which exploits the labour power of 
the workers in the most brutal fashion, which sucks out their strength, 
which turns the proletarian into a unit of capitalist technique, which 
wears out its proletarian slaves in the process of production, which 
places the most wonderful discoveries of science in the service of the 
golden calf, which introduces ever more complicated and splendid 
machines, which introduces to an ever increasing extent the conveyor 
and flings millions of workers on to the streets, which gives them stones 
instead of bread, capital is now marching into the struggle against the 
rights and freedom of the working class. It is pressing the standard of 
living of the workers down ever lower, raising the bloody sword of the 
white terror and preparing for a new world war under the cloak of 
lying and bombastic phrases of world peace. 

Imperialism has once again placed the question of war, upon the 
agenda. From day to day the competition between the great powers 
and their finance-capitalist cliques is sharpening. Their attacks upon 
the colonies are becoming ever more brutal, their attempts to encircle the 
tremendous body of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics ever more 
determined. 


Despite all the contradicdons and antagonisms which exist between 
the capitalist powers, and despite their deep and growing mutual hatred, 
they are preparing with Great Britain at their head for a war against 
the Soviet Union. They are systematically preparing for war. They 
are preparing for war with all the means at their disposal. Every hour 
is filled with war preparations. The attempts of a number of powers, 
from the powerful United States to pitiful Austria, the mutilated invalid 
in the ranks of the European nations, to blockade the Soviet Union 
financially, the breaking o£E of diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union by Great Britain, the condusion of diplomatic and military 
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alliances against the Soviet Union, the a)nstant provocative threats 
of the republic of Marshal Pilsudski, this insolent militarist who has 
placed the so-called representation of the people into the category of 
prostitution and who rattles with the sabre to the same degree as he 
licks the boots of the generals and ministers of Great Britain and France, 
the almost open work of the General Staffs of the Entente in the Baltic 
states and in Roumania, and finally the insolent provocations of Jap- 
anese imperialism — all these things must act as a warning to all honest 
workers, for all proletarians and all the oppressed all over the world 
who see in the Soviet Union .their fatherland wrung from the hands 
of the capitalists and rich landowners by the hot bl<^ of the sons of 
the working class. 


The history of humanity has never known anything so hypocritical 
and sanctimonious, so lying and disgustir^ as the present ideology of 
modern “pacifist” imperialism, whose foreign political tasks consist in 
the most criminal, most barbarous, most counter-revolutionary, most 
destructive form of warfare ever known. The more furious the arma- 
ment race becomes, the more energetic become the official and unofficial 
agents of imperialism in their howls of “peace” and in the production 
of “peace pacts” and in the organization of conferences and discussions, 
in the elaboration of projects and proposals for “peace.” 

The “League of Natbns,” the product of Versailles, the most shame- 
less robber treaty of the last decades, cloaks the warlike work of its 
members by working out projects for disarmament. The Soviet Union 
has exposed this game: the great friends of peace refused to disarm when 
their bluff was ^ed.^" The diplomatic comedy turned into a vulgar 
farce. The mask of peace fell to the ground and the brutal features of 
imperialism were revealed to the whole world. 


The Communist International appeals to all toilers, and in particular 
to the industrial workers, to take up the struggle for every inch of 
ground that has been won, to fight against the offensive of capitalism, 
to fight against the ruthless exploitation of capitalism, to fight against 
the enslavement of the proletariat, to fight against the policy of the 
imperialists and against imperialist war. The Communist International 

** A leference to an uncomplinuatary remark of Filiudtki’s dmed at the depudei in 
the Poliih Parliaments— S^. 

**The reference is to the cold reception accorded the Soviet diurmament proposals 
summarized in Document No. 242 above. — Ed. 
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appeals to all workers and to all oppressed peoples devotedly to defend 
the Chinese revolution, whose heroes and martyrs have fallen under 
the axe of the executioner. The Communist International ap{ieals to all 
honest proletarians to form a wail of iron around the Soviet Union 
against which imperialism is raising the sword of war. The Communist 
International appeals for increased watchfulness and for a direct fight 
against the pacifist lies and pacifist deception. The Communist Inter- 
national appeals for a complete break with the bourgeoisie and for the 
unity of the ranks of the workers in a ruthless struggle against the class 
enemies of the proletariat. 

Against the social democratic unity with the bourgeoisie— for the 
class unity of the proletarians! 

Against social imperialism — for the heroic support of our brothers in 
the colonies I 

Against the pacifist lies — ^for the devoted fight against the imperialist 
warl 

Against reformism and fascism — for the proletarian revolution! 

Long live the proletarian dictatorship in the Soviet Union! 

Long live the proletarian world revolution! 

Moscow, September 1, 1928. 

Sixth World Congress op the Communist International. . 

245. THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL AND THE ADVOCACY 
OF THE UNITED FRONT, 1935 


At the meeting of the Congress of the Third International in 1935, the 
communists decided that the fascist advance could best be stemmed through 
the cooperation of aU labor groups, moderate as well as radical, in a united 
front. Except in Spain, and for a while in France, these overtures were not 
especially well received by the more moderate labor organixeuions. (See, for 
example. Document No. 93.) 


A. REPORT by comrade GEORGI DIMITROV (AUGUST 2, 1935) ON 
THE OFFENSIVE OF FASCISM AND THE TASKS OF THE C. /. IN 
THE STRUGGLE FOR THE UNITY OF THE WORKING 
CLASS AGAINST FASCISM** 

Comrades, millions of workers and toilers of the capitalist countries 


** Intenuahnel Press Correspondence, English edition, London, vol. 15, No. 37, 
August 20, 1935, p. 963. 
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ask the question: How can fascism be prevented from coming to power 
and how can fascism be overthrown after it has been victorious? To this 
the Communist International replies: The hrst thing that must be done, 
the thing with which to commence, is to form a united front to establish 
unity of action of the workers in every factory, in every district, in every 
region, in every country, all over the world. Unity of action of the 
proletariat on a national and international scale is the mighty weapon 
which renders the working class capable not only of successful defence 
but also of successful counter-offensive against fascism, against the class 
enemy. 

Importance of the United Front 

Is it not clear that joint action by the adherents of the parties and 
organisations of the two Internationals, the Communist and the Second 
International,*” would facilitate the repulse of the masses to the fascist 
onslaught, and would enhance the political importance of the working 
class? 

Joint action by the parties of both Internationals against fascism, 
however, would not be confined to infiuencing their present adherents, 
the Communists and Social-Democrats; it would also exert a powerful 
influence on the ranks of the Catholic, anarchist and unorganised 
workers, even on those who had temporarily become the victims of 
fascist demagogy. 

Moreover, a powerful united front of the proletariat would exert tre- 
mendous influence on all other strata of the toiling people, on the 
peasantry, on the urban petty bourgeoisie, the intelligentsia. A united 
front would inspire the wavering groups with faith in the strength of 
the working class. 

But even this is not all. The proletariat of the imperialist countries 
has possible allies not only in the toilers of its own countries but also in 
the oppressed nations of the colonies and semi-colonies. Inasmuch as the 
proletariat is split both nationally and internationally, inasmuch as one 
of its parts supports the policy of collaboratio'n with the bourgeoisie, in 
particular its system of oppresnon in the cobnies and semi-cobnies, this 
alienates from the working class the oppressed peoples of the cobnies 
and semi-cobnies and weakens the world anti-imperialist front. Every 
step on the road to unity of action directed towards the support of the 

**1110 Second International, with which at one time wen affiliated molt of the So- 
daliit and Labor parties of the world, was established in 1889, Its actiTitiei received 
a check during the World War, but it was revived in 1919. It expressed hostility to the 
program and methods of the Third (Communist) Internadonal^^d. 
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struggle for the liberdtion of the colonial peoples on the part of the 
proletariat of tHe imperialist countries, denotes the transformation of 
the colonies and semi-colonies into one of the most important reserves 
of the world proletariat. 

If finally we take into consideration that international unity of action 
by the proletariat relies on the steadily growing strength of a proletarian 
state, the land of socialism, the Soviet Union, we see what- broad per- 
spectives are revealed by the realisation of united action on the part of 
the proletariat on a national and international scale. The establi^ment 
of unity of action by all sections of the working class irrespective of 
their party or organisational affiliations is necessary even before the 
majority of the working class is united in the struggle for the overthrow 
of capitalism and the victory of the proletarian revolution. 


What objections can the opponents of the united front have and how 
do they voice their objections? 

Some say: “To the Communists the slogan of the united front is 
merely a manoeuvre.” But if it is a manoeuvre, we reply, why don’t you 
expose the “Communist manteuvre” by your honest participation in a 
united front? We declare frankly: “We want unity of action by the 
working class, so that the proletariat may grow strong in its struggle 
against the bourgeoisie in order that while defending t^ay its current 
interests against attacking capital, agairut fascism, the proletariat may 
be in a position tomorrow to create the preliminary conditions for its 
final emancipation.” 

B. RESOLUTION OF THE C»NGRESS (AUGUST 20, 1935) ON THE 
RH>ORT OF DIMITOOV* 

, In the face of the towering menace of fascism to the working class 
and all the gains it has made, to all toilers and their elementary rights, 
to the peace and liberty of the peoples, the Seventh Congress of the 
Communist International declares that at the present historical stage it is 
the main and immediate tas\ of the international labour movement to 
establish the united fighting front of the wording class. For a successful 
struggle against the offiensive of capital, against the reactionary measures 
of the bourgeoisie, against fascism, the bitterest enemy of the toilers, 
who, without disdnedon of political views, have been deprived of all 

^Intffmaiond Prw Cerrespondenee, Engliih edttfon, London, vot. 15, No. 46, Sep* 
tember 19, 1935, p. 1178. 
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rights and liberties, it is imperative that unity of action be established 
between all sections of the working class, irrespective of what organisa- 
tion they belong to, even before the majority of the working class unites 
on a common fighting platform for the overthrow of capitalism and the 
victory of the proletarian revolution. But it is precisely for this reason 
that this task makes it the duty of the Communist Parties to take into 
consideration the changed circumstances and to apply the united front 
tactics in a new manner, by seeking to readi agreements with the organi- 
sations of the toilers of various political trends &>r joint action on a 
factory, local, district, national and internadonal scale. 



CHAPTER 11 


THE OUTBREAK OF WAR, 1939 

246. BASIC CAUSES OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR' 


Entire boo\s have been written on the causes of the Second World War. 
Others presumably will be written in future. No brief statement can be 
complete or whtdly satisfactory. But the following paragraph may serve 
conveniently to introduce this chapter. 


In summary, then, the war of 1939 was caused, basically, by these 
circumstances: The disillusionment and humiliation following military 
defeat in the First World War filled many Germans with a desire for 
revenge. Then, the awkward tactics of the republic, an unhappy policy 
of alternating intransigeance and concession on the part of the former 
Allies, and the effects of the world depression brought to power in 
Germany a group whose impelling philosophy it was to establish its 
hegemony over ^e continent and eventually beyond the confines of 
Europe. Meanwhile the British and the French, both intent on main> 
taining conditions as they were, followed divergent international 
policies. They drifted apart diplomadcally at a time when, from a 
realistic point of view, they should have co-operated to implement by 
force of arms the system which they had set up by force of arms. As 
jtime went on, there developed a great game of diplomatic bluff, with 
Germany and Italy playing as partners on one side and Great Britain 
and France playing as partners on the other. The Soviet Union sat by 
as an interested observer, leaning now to one side and then the othp, 
determined not to become a pawn no matter howthe game progress^ 
And when at last one side c^led the other’s bluB, the consequence was 
war. Poland, as it happened, was the unhappy victim of the critical 
move in the ghasdy game played in the spring and summer of 1939. 

_ 'W. C. Langiam, The World Since J91d, 6 ed., New York, 1948, p. 733. By permis* 
sion of He MacmiUen Company, publiahen. 
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247. THE ANGLO-FRENCH GUARANTEE OF POLISH 
INDEPENDENCE, MARCH 31, 1939* 


Having for some years been successful in its unilateral revisions of the 
VersaiUes Treaty, the Nazi Government in March 1939 centered its atten- 
tion on Danzig and the Polish Corridor. This time the Western Powers 
quickly grasped the significance of the maneuver and decided to indicate 
support of Poland, On March 31, 1939, Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain 
anrmtnced in the House of Commons that Great Britain and France would 
aid the Poles if the latter forcibly resisted a threat to their independence. 
On April 6 Poland accepted this guarantee as a mutual obligation and 
on August 25 London and Warsaw signed an Agreement of Mutual 
Assistance.’^ 


The Prime Minister (Mr. Chamberlain): The right hon. gentleman 
the leader of the Opposition asked me this morning whether I could 
make a statement as to the European situation. As I said this morning, 
His Majesty's Government have no official confirmation of the rumours 
of any projected attack on Poland and they must not, therefore, be 
taken as accepting them as true. 

I am glad to take this opportunity of stating again the general policy 
of His Majesty’s Goveriunent. They have constantly advocated the 
adjustment, by way of free negotiation between the parties concerned, 
of any differences that may arise between them. They consider that 
this is the natural and proper course where differences exist. In their ■ 
opinion there should be no question incapable of solution by peaceful 
means, and they would see no justification for the substitution of force 
or threats of force for the method of negotiation. 

As the House is aware, certain consultations are now proceeding with 
other Governments. In order to make perfectly clear the position of 
His Majesty’s Government in the meantime before those consultations 
are concluded, I now have to inform the House that during that period, 

* Great Britain, Documents Concerning German-Polish Relations and the Outbreal( of 
Hosdiities between Great Britain and Germany on September 3, 1939. Presented by^ the 
Secretary of State far Foreign Affairs to Pariiament by Command of His Majesty, Miioet- 
lancxiiu No. 9 (1939), Cmd. 6106, His Majesty's Stationery Office, I.ondon, 1939, p. 36. 

* The tOEt of the agreement may be found in iMd,, pp. 37-39. Its first article reads as 
follows: “Should one of the Contracting Fardet become engaged m hosdlitia with a 
European Power in consequence M aggreuion by the Utter against that Contracting P^^, 
the other Contracting Party will at once give tm Contracting Party engaged in hMdlides 
all the support and assistance in its^power." 
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in the event of any action which clearly threatened Polish indepen- 
dence, and which the Polish Government accordingly consider^ it 
vital to resist with their national forces, His Majesty's Government 
would feel themselves Ixiund at once to lend the Polish Government 
all support in their power. They have given the Polish Government 
an assurance, to this effect. 

I may add that the French Government have authorised me to make 
it plain that they stand in the same position in this matter as do His 
Majesty’s Government. 

248. THE GERMAN-ITALIAN ALLIANCE OF MAY 22, 1939 ‘ 


By 1928 Italy had emerged as the leader of a "revisionist bloc," which 
demanded a modification of the European territorial status quo along lines 
more acceptable to the dissatisfied signatories of the Peace of Paris. After 
Hitler's rise to power it seemed for a time that conflicting Italo-German 
views on Austria might estrange Rome and Berlin. But by 1938, after the 
German absorption of Austria, Italy appeared content to cede first place 
among the revisionists to the new Great Germany. May 22, 1939, saw the 
signing at Berlin of a military allianee between the two powers. The text 
of the pact was promptly published, but a "secret additional protocol did 
not become \nown until after the defeat of the Axis Powers. 


The German Reich Chancellor and His Majesty the King of Italy 
and Albania, Emperor of Ethiopia, consider that the time has come to 
confirm through a solemn pact the close relation of friendship and 
'affinity which exists between National Socialist Germany and Fascist 
Italy. 

Since a secure bridge for mutual help and assistance has been estab- 
lished through the common boundary between Germany and Italy, 
fixed for all time, the two Governments acknowledge anew the prin- 
ciples and aims of the poficy previously agreed upon by them, and 
which has shown itself successful in furthering the interests of the 
two countries as well as in ensuring the peace of Europe. 

Firmly bound together through the inner unity of their ideologies 
and the comprehensive solidarity of their interests, the German and 
the Italian people are determined also in future to stand side by side 

* VSlkiKher Beobaehier, May 23, 1939s the secret protoed is quoted from United States, 
Office ot Uiutnd States Chief of Counsel for Prosecution of Axis Criminality, Nasi Co»- 
spir^Ky and Aggression, 8 volt, and 2 suppl. vols.. Government Printiog Ofi^ Washina^ 
ton, 1946-1948, V, p, 4S3. 
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and to strive with united effort for the securing of their Lebeturaum 
and the maintenance of peace. 

In this way, prescribed for them by history, Germany and Italy wish, 
in a world of unrest and disintegration, to carry out the assignment 
of making safe the foundations of European culture. 

In order to establish these principles in treaty form, they have named 
as plenipotentiaries, the German Reich Chancellor, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, von Ribbentrop, His Majesty the King of Italy and 
Albania, Emperor of Ethiopia, the Minuter of Foreign Affairs, Count 
Galeazzo Ciano, who, after the exchange of proper credentials, have 
agreed upon the following terms: 

Article I. The Contracting Parties will remain in permanent con- 
tact with each other, in order to come to an understanding of all com- 
mon interests or the European situation as a whole. 

Article II. In the event that the common interests of the Contract- 
ing Parties be jeopardized through international happenings of any 
kind, they will immediately enter into consultation regarding the 
necessary measures to preserve these interests. 

Should the security or other vital interests of one of the Contracting 
Parties be threatened from outside, the other Contracting Party will 
aiford the threatened Party its full political and diplomatic support in 
order to remove this threat. 

Article III. If it should happen, against the wishes and hopes of 
the Contracting Parties, that one of them becomes involved in military 
complications with another Power or other Powers, the other Contract- 
ing Party will immediately step to its side as an ally and will support 
it vnth all its military might on land, at sea, and in the air. 

Aancif IV. In order to ensure, in any given case, the rapid imple- 
mentation of the alliance obligations of Article III, the Governments 
of the two Contracting Parties will further intensify their cooperation 
in the military sphere and the sphere of war economy. 

Similarly the two Governments will keep each other regularly in- 
formed of other measures necessary for the practical implementation 
of this pact. 

The two Governments will aeate standing commiswns, under the 
direction of the Foreign Ministers, for the purposes indicated in para- 
graphs 1 and 2. 

Article V. The Contracting Parties already at this point bind them- 
selves, in the event of a joindy waged war, to conclude any armistice 
or peace only in full agreement with each other. 
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Article VI. The two Contracting Parties are aware of the impor- 
tance of their joint relations to the Powers which arc friendly to them.® 
They are determined to maintain these relations in future and to pro- 
mote the adequate development of the common interests which bind 
them to these Powers. 

Article VII. This pact comes into force immediately upon its sign- 
ing. The two Contracting Parties are agreed upon fixing the Erst 
period of its validity at ten years. In good time before the elapse of 
this period they will come to an agreement regarding the extension of 
the validity of the pact. 

SECRET ADDITIONAL PROTOCOL 

On signing the friendship and alliance pact agreement has been 
established by both parties on the following points: 

1. The two Foreign Ministers will as quickly as possible come to 
an agreement on the organization, the seat, and the methods of work 
on the pact of the commissions on military questions and questions of 
war economy as stipulated in Article IV of the pact. 

2. For the execution of Article IV, par. 2, the two Foreign Ministers 
will as quickly as possible arrange the necessary measures, guarantee- 
ing a constant cooperation, conforming to the spirit and aims of the 
pact, in matters of the press, the news service and the propaganda. For 
this the [flV] purpose in particular, each of the two Foreign Ministers 
will assign to the embassy of his country in the respective capital one 
or several especially well experienced specialists, for constant discussion 
in direct close cooperation with the resp. Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
of the suitable steps to be taken in matters of the press, the news service 
and the propaganda for the promotion of the policy of the Axis, and 
as a counter measure against the policy of the enemy powers. 

Berlin 22 May 1939 in the XVII year of the Fascist Aera. 

2«. TREATY OF NONw\.GGRESSION BETWEEN GERMANY AND* 
THE U.S.S.R., AUGUST 23, 1939* ' 


On August 23, 1939, while British and French officers were in Moscow 


*Tlie reference ww to Hungary, Italy, and Japan. — Ed, 

* United States, Department dt State (Publication No. 3023), NaniSopiet Rdadont 
19^1941, Doaimenu from the Archives of the Gerttum Foreign Office, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 1948, pp. 76-78. Ribbentrop wrote a special memorandum 
to Hitler on tte formulation of paragraph 3 of the secret protocol. The memorandum 
may be found in ibid,, pp. 157-158. See also below, Document No. 252, lor later revision 
of the secret protocol. 
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holding military conversations with their Soviet counterparts. Foreign 
Ministers Joachim von Ribbentrop and Viacheslav M. Molotov signed a 
ten-year Nani-Soviet non-aggression pact. A secret protocol, first made 
public in 1948, virtutdly divided Eastern Europe into eventual German and 
Russian spheres of influence. The negotiation of the pact represented Real- 
politic as much for one signatory as for the other. Germany made sure 
that she would not have to worry about an immediate eastern front if 
Great Britain and France really came to Warsaw^s aid following a German 
attael{^ on Poland. The USJSJR. gained time to carry forward the military 
industrialization contemplated under the Third Five-Year Plan. From Ger- 
many, moreover, the Soviet Union got a concession which she had been 
unable to wrest from London and Paris, namely, approved for her expan- 
sionist designs against the Baltic States, Poland, and Romania. 


The Government of the German Reich and the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics desirous of strengthening the cause 
of peace between Germany and the and proceeding from the 

fundamental provisions of the Neutrality Agreement concluded in 
April 1926 between Germany and the U^JS.R., have reached the fol- 
lowing agreement: 

Akticlb I. Both High Contracting Parlies obligate themselves to 
desist from any act of violence, any aggressive action, and any attack 
on each other, either individually or joindy with other powers. 

Article II. Should one of the High Contracting Parties become the 
object of belligerent acdon by a third power, the other High Contract- 
ing Party shall in no manner lend its support to this third power. 

Article HI. The Governments of the .two High Contracting Pardes 
shall in the future maintain continual contact with one another for 
the purpose of consultadon in order to exchange informadon on prob- 
lems affeedng their common interests. 

Article IV. Neither of the two High Contraedng Pardes shall par- 
dcipate in any grouping of powers whatsoever that is direedy or in- 
direedy aimed at the other party. 

Article V. Should disputes or conflicts arise between the High 
Contracting Pardes over problems of one kind or another, both pardes 
shall setde these disputes or conflicts exclusively through friendly ex- 
change of opinion or, if necessary, through the establishment of arbi- 
tration commissions. 

Article VI. The present treaty is concluded for a period of ten 
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year;, with the provision that, in so far as one of the High Contract- 
ing Parties does not denounce it one year prior to the expiration of 
this period, the validity of this treaty shall automatically be extended 
for another five years. 

Article VII. The present treaty shall be ratified within the short- 
est possible time. The ratifications shall be exchanged in Ilerlin. The 
agreement shall enter into force as soon as it is signed. 

Done in duplicate, in the German and Russian languages. 

Moscow, August 23, 1939. 

For the Government With full power of the 

of the German Reich: Government of the USSJR.,: 

V. Ribbentrop. V. Molotov, 

SECRET ADDITIONAL PROTOCOL 

On the occasion of the signature of the Nonaggression Pact between 
the German Reich and the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics [jfc] 
the undersigned plenipotentiaries of each of the two parties discussed 
in strictly confidential conversations the question of the boundary of 
their respective spheres of influence in Eastern Europe. These conver- 
sations led to the following conclusions: 

1. In the event of a territorial and political rearrangement in the 
areas belonging to the Baltic States (Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania), the northern boundary of Lithuania shall represent the boundary 
of the spheres of influence of Germany and the U,S.S.R. In this con- 
nection the interest of Lithuania in the Vilna area is recognized by 
each party. 

2. In the event of a territorial and political rearrangement of the 
areas belonging to the Polish state the spheres of influence of Germany 
and the U.S.S.R. shall be bounded approximately by the Jine of the 
rivers Narew, Vistula, and San. 

The question of whether the interests of both parties make desirable 
the maintenance of an independent Polish state and how such a state 
should be bounded can only be definitely determined in the course 
of further political developments. 

In any event both Governments will resolve this question by means 
of a friendly agreement. 

. 3. With regard to Southeastern Europe attention is called by the 
Soviet side to its interest in Bessarabia. The German side declares its 
complete political disinterestedness in these areas. 
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4. This protocol shall be treated by both parties as strictly secret 
Moscow, August 23, 1939. 

For the Government Plenipotentiay of the 

of the German Retch: Government of the USSJL: 

V. Ribbbnikop. V. Molotov. 

250. THE GERMAN ULTIMATqM TO POLAND, AUGUST 3031, 1939* 


Toward the dose of August 1939 Germany sought to force an early 
satisfaction of her demands on Poland for the return of Danaig and the 
Poiish Corridor. While military preparations were being made oh both 
sides and atrocity stories flourished. Great Britain strove for a peaceable 
settlement of the points at issue. Aeeordihf^y, on August 29, Hitler asl(ed 
London to arrange for the sending of a Polish delegate to Berlin on the 
thirtieth— a delegate with full power to negotiate. On the thirtieth the 
British Ambassador to Berlin objected to this procedure and as\ed Ger- 
many to transmit her demands on Poland through the ‘customary embassy 
channels. In reply, Foreign Minister Ribbentrop at midnight on the same 
day read to the British Ambassador "at top speed" a sixteen-point proposal 
for the setdement of German-Pdish differences. Not until the next day, 
August 31, was a copy of the proposals handed to the ambassador, at which 
time they were also made public over the radio. Polands faHure to send 
a plenipotentiary on twenty-four hour/ notice to accept an ultimatum 
which had not even been communicated to the home government was then 
interpreted by the Nasos at a Polish rejection of their peace overturesi 


The situation between the German Reich and Poland is at the pres- 
ent time such that any further incident may lead to an outbreak of 
hostilities between the military forces of the two countries, which have 
already taken up their positions on their respective sides of the frontier. 
Any peaceful solution of the problem must be of such a nature that 
the events which originally brought about this state of afEairs cannot 

* German Ubrary of Information, Documents on the Eoentt Preceding the Ontbreah of 
the War. Compiled and PtMithed by the German Foreign Office, New York, 1940, pp. 
485-488. Anomer translation, slightly difiisent in wording though not in meaning, may 
be found in Great Ikitain, Doeumentt Concerning German-Polish Relationi and the Out- 
break of HostSiUet between Great Britain and Germany on September 3, 1939. Presented 
by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairt to ParUement by Command of Hit Majesty, 
Mucellaneous No. 9 (1939), Cmd. 6106, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, 1939, 
pp. 150-153. 
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yeaxs, with the provision that, in so far as one of the High Contract- 
ing Parties does not denounce it one year prior to the expiration of 
this period, the validity of this treaty shall automatically be extended 
for another five years. 

Article VII. The present treaty shall be ratified within the short- 
est possible time. The ratifications shall be exchanged in Berlin. The 
agreement shall enter into force as soon as it is signed. 

Done in duplicate, in the German and Russian languages. 

Moscow, August 23, 1939. 

For the Government With full power of the 

of the German Reich: Government of the USSR,: 

V. Ribbentrop. V. Molotov. 

SECRET ADDmONAL PROTOCOL 

On the occasion of the signature of the Nonaggression Pact between 
the German Reich and the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics [ac] 
the undersigned plenipotentiaries of each of the two parties discussed 
in strictly confidential conversations the question of the boundary of 
their respective spheres of influence in Eastern Europe. These conver- 
sations 1^ to the following conclusions: 

1. In the event of a territorial and political rearrangement in the 
areas belonging to the Baltic States (Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania), the northern boundary of Lithuania shall represent the boundary 
of the spheres of influence of Germany and the U.S.S.R. In this con- 
nection the interest of Lithuania in the Vilna area is recognized by 
each paxty. 

2. In the event of a territorial and political rearrangement of the 
areas belonging to the Polish state the spheres of influence of Germany 
and the U.S.S.R. shall be bounded approximately by the )ine of the 
rivers Narew, Vistula, and San. 

The question of whether the interests of both parties make des irable 
the maintenance of an independent Polish state and how such a state 
should be bounded can only be definitely deter mine d in the course 
of further political developments. 

In any event both Governments will resolve this question by means 
of a friendly agreement. 

3. With regard to Southeastern Europe attention is called by the 
Soviet side to its interest in Bessarabia. The German side declares its 
complete political disinterestedness in these areas. 
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4. This protocol shall be treated by both parties as strictly secret 
Moscow, August 23, 1939, 


For the Government 
of the German Reich: 
V. Ribbentrof. 


Plenipotentiary of the 
Government of the US,S,R.: 
V. Molotov. 


250. THE GERMAN ULITMATIIM TO POLAND, AUGUST 3(W1, 1939 » 


Toward the close of August 1939 Germany sought to force an early 
satisfaction of her demands on Poland for the return of Danzig and the 
Polish Corridor. While military preparations were being made oh both 
sides and atrocity stories flourished, Greta Britain strove for a peaceable 
setdement of the points at issue. Accordingly, on August 29, Hitler ashed 
London to arrange for the sending of a Polish delegate to Berlin on the 
thirtieth — a delegate with full power to negotiate. On the thirtieth the 
British Ambassador to Berlin objected to this procedure and ashed Ger- 
many to transmit her demands on Poland through the customary embassy 
channels. In reply, Foreign Minister Ribbentrop at midnight on the same 
day read to the British Ambassador “at top speeds' a sixteen-point proposed 
for the settlement of German-Polish differences. Not until the next day, 
August 31, was a copy of the proposals handed to the ambassador, at which 
time they were also made public over the radio. Poland’s failure to send 
a plenipotentiary on twenty-four hour/ notice to accept an ultimatum 
which had not even been communicated to the home govemmertt was then 
interpreted by the Nazis at a Polish rejection of their peace overturesl 


The situation between the German Reich and Poland is at the pres- 
ent time such that any further incident may lead to an outbreak of 
hostilities between the military forces of the two countries, which have 
already taken up their positions on their respective sides of the frontier. 
Any peaceful solution of the problem must be of such a nature that 
the events which originally brought about this state of affairs cannot 


r German Library dE Information, Documents on the Events Preceding the Outbreak of 
the War. Compiled and PtMished by the German Foreign Office, New_ York, 1940, pp. 
485-48^ Another translation, slightly different in wording though not in meaning, may 
be found in Great Britain, Daeumentt Concerning German-Polish Relations and the Out- 
break of Hostilities betsueen Great Mtain and Germany on September 3, 1939. Presented 
by the Secretary ef State jar Foreign Afftdrt to Parliament by Command of Hit Majesty, 
Miscellaneous No. 9 (1939), Cmd. 6106, His Majesty’s Stationery OfEce, London, 1939, 
pp. 150-153. 
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be repeated on another occasion, thus causing a state o£ tension not 
only in Eastern Europe but also elsewhere. 

The causes of this development are to be found in (1) the intolerable 
demarcation of the fronders as dictated in the Treaty of Versailles, 
(2) the intolerable treatment of the minority in the territories cut off 
from the Reich. 

In putting forward these proposals, the German Government are 
attempdng to find a final soludon, putdng an end to the intolerable 
situadon arising from the present demarcadon of frontiers, securing 
to both pardes their vital lines of communication, eliminadng as far 
as possible the problem of the mi norides and, in so far as this should 
prove impossible, rendering the ^te of the minorides bearable by effec- 
dvely guaranteeing their rights. 

The German Government fed convinced that it is indispensable that 
economic and personal damage inSicted since 1918 should be invesd- 
gated, and full compensadon made therefor. Of course, the German 
Government regard this obligadon as binding upon both parties. 

The above consideradons give rise to the following concrete pro- 
posals: 

1. By reason of its purely German character and the unanimous 
will of its population, the Free Qty of Danzig shall be returned forth- 
with to the German Reich. 

2. The territory known as the Polish Corridor, that is to say, the 
territory bounded by the Baldc Sea and a lipe running from Marien- 
werder to Graudenz, Kulm, Bromberg, (induding these towns), and 
then in a westerly direcdon towards Schonlanke, shall itself dedde 
whether it shall become part of the German Rdch or remain with 
Poland. 

3. For that purpose, a plebisdte shall be held in this territory. All 
Germans who were domiciled in this area on January 1, 1918, or who 
were born there on or before that day, and also all Poles, Cassubians, 
etc., who were domiciled in this area on that day or who were born 
there on or before the above-mendoned date, shall be endtled to vote. 
Germans who have been expelled from this territory shall return for 
the purpose of registering their votes. 

In order to ensure an impardal plebisdte and to guarantee that the 
necessary and extensive preparadons for the plebisdte shall be carridl 
out correedy, an Internadonal Commission like the one formed in 
connecdon with the Saar plebisdte, and consisting of members ap- 
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pointed by the four Great Powers, Italy, the France and 

Great Britain, shall be formed immediately, and placed in charge of 
this territory. This commission shall exercise sovereign rights through- 
out the territory. To that end, the territory shall be evacuated by the 
Polish military forces, by the Polish police and by the Polish authorities 
within the shortest possible time to be agreed upon. 

4. The Polish port of Gdynia to the extent of the Polish settlement 
is not included in this area, but, as a matter of principle, is recognized 
as Polish territory. 

The details of the boundaries of this Polish port shall be decided on 
by Germany and Poland, and if necessary established by an Interna- 
tional Court of Arbitration. 

5. In order to allow for ample time for the necessary and extensive 
preparations for the carrying out of an impartial plesbiscite, this pleb- 
iscite shall not take place before a period of twelve months has elapsed. 

6. In order that during that period, Germany’s lines of communica- 
tion with East Prussia and Poland’s access to the sea may be unrestrict- 
edly ensured, certain roads and railway lines shall be determined, in 
order to facilitate unobstructed transit. In this coimection only such 
taxes may be levied as are necessary for the upkeep of the lines of 
communication and for the carrying out of transport. 

7. The allocation of this territory shall be decided on by the abso- 
lute majority of the votes cast. 

8. In order to secure, after the plebiscite (irrespective of the result 
thereof), Germany’s unrestricted communication with the province of 
Danzig-East Prussia, and Poland’s access to the sea, Germany shall, 
in case the territory be returned to Poland as a result of the plebiscite, 
be given an extraterritorial traffic zone running from, say, Biitow to 
Danzig or Dirschau, for the purpose of building a German motor high- 
way (Reichsautobahn) and also a four-track railway line. The con- 
struction of the motor road and of the railway shall be carried out in 
such a manner that Polish lines of communication are not affected 
thereby, i.e., they are to be overbridged or underbridged. This zone 
shall be one kilometer in width and shall be German territory. 

Should the result of the plebiscite be in favor of Germany, Poland 
shall have the same rights as Germany would have had, to build an 
extraterritorial road and railway connection in order to secure her free 
and unrestricted access to her port of Gdynia. 

9. In the event of the Polish Corridor being returned to the Reich, 
the latter declares herself prepared to arrange with Poland for an ex- 
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change of population, insofar as conditions in the Corridor lend them- 
selves to such an exchange. 

10. Any special rights claimed by Poland within the port of Danzig . 
shall be negodated on a parity basis in exchange for equal rights for 
Germany at the Port of Gdynia. 

11. In order to avoid any sense of menace or danger on either side, 
Danzig and Gdypia shall henceforth have a purely commercial char- 
acter; i.e., neither of these places shall be provided with means of 
military defense or fortihcadons. 

12. The Peninsula of Hela, which according to the result of the 
plebiscite would be allocated either to Poland or to Germany, shall 
also be demilitarized in any case. 

13. The German Government, having most serious complaints to 
make about the treatment of the minority by the Poles, and the Polish 
Government, considering themselves entitled to raise complaints against 
Germany, agree to invesdgate into all complaints about economic and 
personal damage, as well as other acts of terrorism. 

Germany and Poland bind themselves to indemnify the minorides 
on either side for any economic damages and other wroiigs indicted 
upon them since 1918; and/or to revoke all expropriadons or otherwise 
to completely indemnify the respeedve person or persons for these and 
other encroachments upon economic life. 

14. In order to free the Germans remaining in Poland, as well as 
the Poles remaining in Germany, from the feeling of being deprived 
of the benedts of internadonal law, and above all to afford them the 
certainty of their not being made to take part in acdons and in fur- 
nishing services of a kind not compadble with their nadonal convio 
dons, Germany and Poland mutually agree to safeguard the rights of 
their respeedve minorides by most comprehensive and binding agree- 
ments for the purpose of warrandng these minorides the preservadon, 
free development and culdvadon of their nadonal customs, habits and 
tradidons, to grant them in pardcular and for that purpose the form 
of organizadon considered necessary by them. Both pardes undertake 
not to draft the members of the minority into military service. 

15. In case of an agreement being reached on the basis of these pro- 
posals, Germany and Poland declare themselves prepared immediately 
to order and carry out the denaobilizadon of their respeedve armed 
forces. 

16. Any addidonal measures required to hasten the carrying through 
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of' the above agreement shall be mutually agreed upon between Ger- 
many and Poland. 

251. BRITISH DECLARATION OF STATE OF WAR WITH 
GERMANY, SEPTEMBER 3. 1939® 


The British and French Governments warned Berlin that they would 
help Poland unless Germany hdted her aggression and withdrew her forces 
from Polish soil. Upon Germany’s refusal to reply. Great Britain declared 
the existence of a state of war between hersdf and Germany as of 11:00 
A.M. on September 3; Prance followed suit as of 5:00 p.m. of the same day. 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain announced the state of war in the 
following remarl(s to the House of Commons. 


When I spoke last night to the House 1 could not but be aware that 
in some parts of the House there were doubts and some bewilderment 
as to whether there had been any weakening, hesitation or vacillation 
on the part of His Majesty's Government. In the circumstances, I 
make no reproach, for if I had been in the same position as hon. mem- 
bers not sitting on this Bench and not in possession of all the infor- 
mation which we have, I should very likely have felt the same. The 
statement which 1 have to make this morning will show that there 
were no grounds for doubt. We were in consultation all day yester- 
day with the French Goveriunent and we felt that the intensified 
action which the Germans were taking against Poland allowed no 
delay in making our own position clear. Accordingly, we decided to 
send to our Ambassador in Berlin instructions which he was to hand 
at nine o’clock this morning to the German Foreign Secretary and 
which read as follows: 

"Sir, 

In the communication which I had the honour to make to you on 1st 
September, I informed you, on the instructions of His Majesty’s Principal 
Secretary of State for Foreign Afiairs, that unless the German Government 
were prepared to give His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
satisfactory assurances that the German Government had suspended all 
aggressive action against Poland and were prepared promptly to withdraw 

® Great Britain, PatHamenUay Debates, House of Commons, Fifth Seriei, vol. 351, [q[>. 
291-292. 
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their forces from Polish territory. His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom would, without hesitation, fulfil their obligations to Poland. 

Although this communication was made more than 24 hours ago, no, 
Kply has been received, but German attacks upon Poland have been con- 
tinued and intensified. I have, accordingly, the honour to inform you that 
unless not later than 11 ajis., British Summer Time, to-day, September 
3rd, satisfactory assurances to the above effect have been given by the 
German Government and have reached His Majesty’s Government in Lon- 
don, a state of war will exist between the two countries as from that hour.” 

That was the final Note. No such undertaking was received by the 
time sdpulated, and, consequently, this country is at war with Ger- 
many. I am in a position to inform the House that, according to 
arrangements made between the British and French Governments, the 
French Ambassador in Berlin is at this moment making a similar 
d^arche, accompanied also by a definite time limit. The House has 
already been made aware of our plans. As I said the other day, we 
are ready. 

This is a sad day for all of us, and to none is it sadder than to me. 
Everything that I have worked for, everything that I have hoped for, 
everything that I have believed in during my public life, has crashed 
into ruins. There is only one thing left for me to do; that is, to de- 
vote what strength and powers 1 have to forvtrarding the victory of 
the cause for which we have to sacrifice so much. I cannot tell what 
part I may be allowed to play myself; I trust I may live to see the day 
when Hiderism has been destroyed and a liberated Europe has been 
re-established. 



CHAPTER 12 


THE SECOND WORLD WAR 

252-253. The pASTmoN of Poland 

252. THE GERMAN-SOVIET BOUNDARY AND FRIENDSHIP 
TREATY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1939^ 


On September VI, 1939, while Warsaw was stubbornly defying German 
siege and several Polish armies were trying to establish a new battle line 
in southern and eastern Poland, the unhappy republic was invaded by 
soldiers of the Soviet Union. The USS.R. explained the invasion by say- 
ing it wished to protect the Ukrainian and White Russian minorities living 
in eastern Polandl Soon thereafter Polish organized resistance ended and 
the two invaders divided the spoils. 


The Government of the German Reich and the Government of the 
U.S.S.R. consider it as exclusively their task, after the collapse of the 
former Polish state, to re-establish peace and order in these territories 
and to assure to the peoples living there a peaceful life in keeping 
with their national character. To this end, they have agreed upon 
the following: 

Article L The Government of the German Reich and the Govern- 
ment of the U.S.Si(.. determine as the boimdary of their respective 
national interests in the territory of the hjrmer Polish state the line 
marked on the attached map, which shall be described in more detail 
in a supplementary protocol. 

Article II. Both parties recognize the boundary of the respective 
national interests established in Article I as definitive and shall reject 
any interference of third powers in this settlement. 

^United States, Department of State (Publication No. 3023), NaziSomet Rehaions 
1939-1941. DoeumetM from the Archives of the German Foreign Office, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 1948, pp. lOS-108. The map and supplementary protocol 
referred to in Article I are not print^ here. 

Hie German-Soviet boundary cut through the old Poland appniximately along a line 
reaching from the southwestern dp of Lidioania to the northcutern edge of Hungary. 
See also Document No. 249 abavOf—Ed. 
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Article III. The necessary reorganization of public administration 
will be effected in the areas west of the line specified in Article I by 
the Government of the German Reich, in the areas east of this line 
by the Government of the U.S.S.R. 

Article IV. The Government of the German Reich and ‘the Gov- 
ernment of the U.S.SJ(.. regard this settlement as a hrm foundation 
for a progressive development of the friendly relations between their 
peoples. 

/uiTicLE V. This treaty shall be ratified and the ratifications shall 
be exchanged in Berlin as soon as possible. The treaty becomes effec- 
tive upon signature. 

Done in duplicate, in the German and Russian languages. 

Moscow, September 28, 1939. 

For the Government By authority of the 

of the German Reich: Government of the USSR.: 

J. Ribbentrop. W. Molotow. 


CONFIDENITAL PROTOCOL 

The Govermnent of the U.S.S.R. shall place ho obstacles in the way 
of Reich nationals and other persons of German descent residing in 
the territories utider its jurisdiction, if they desire to migrate to Ger- 
many or to the territories under German jurisdiction. It agrees that 
such removals shall be carried out by agents of the Government of 
the Reich in cooperadon with the competent local authorides and that 
the property rights of the emigrants shall be protected. 

A corresponding obligadon is assumed by the Government of tu^ 
German Reich in respect to the persons of Ukrainian or. White Rus- 
sian descent residing in the territories under its jurisdiedon. 

Moscow, September 28, 1939. 

For the Government By authority of the 

of the German Reich: Government of the USSR.: 

J. Ribbentrop. W. Molotow. 

SECRET SUPPLEMENTARY PROTOCOL 

The undersigned Plenipotentiaries declare the agreement of the Gov- 
ernment of the German Reidi and the Government of the U.S.SH.. 
upon the following: 

The Secret Supplementary Protocol signed on August 23, 1939, shall 
be amended in item 1 to the efiect that the territory of the Lithuanian 
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state falls to the sphere of influence of the U.S£JR., while, on the 
other hand, the province of Lublin and parts of the province of 
Warsaw fall to the sphere of influence of Germany (cf. the map 
attached to the Boundary and Friendship Treaty signed today). As 
soon as the Government of the U£.S.R. shall take special measures 
on Lithuanian territory to protect its interests, the present German- 
Lithuanian border, for the purpose of a natural and simple boundary 
delineation, shall be rectified in such a way that the Lithuanian ter- 
ritory situated to the southwest of the line marked on the attached 
map shall fall to Germany. 

Further it is declared that the economic agreements now in force 
between Germany and Lithuania shall not be affected by the measures 
of the Soviet Union referred to above. 

Moscow, September 28, 1939. 

For the Government By authority of the 

of the German Reich: Government of the US.SJL: 

J. Ribbsntrop. W. Molotow. 

SECRET SUPPLEMENTARY PROTOCOL 

The tmdersigned Plenipotentiaries, on concluding the German-Rus- 
sian Boundary and Friendship Treaty, have declared their agreement 
upon the following: 

Both parties will tolerate in their territories no Polish agitation which 
affects the territories of the other party. They will suppress in their 
territories all beginnings of such agitation and inform each other con- 
cerning suitable measures for this purpose. 

Moscow, September 28, 1939, 

For the Government By authority of the 

of the German Retch: Government of the UJSJSJL: 

J. Ribbentrof. W. Molotow. 

I}ECLARATION OF TFtE GOVERNMENT OF THE GERMAN REICH AND THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE U.S.SR. OF SEPTEMBER 28, 1939 

After the Government of the German Reich and the Government of 
the U.SB.R. have, by means of the treaty signed today, definitively 
settled the problems arising from the collapse of the Polish state and 
have thereby created a sure foundation for a lasting peace in Eastern 
Europe, they mutually express their conviction that it would serve 
the true interest of all peoples to put an end to the state of war exist- 
ing at present between Germany on the one side and England and 
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France on the other. Both Governments will therefore direct their 
common efforts, jointly with other friendly powers if occasion arises, 
toward attaining this goal as soon as possible. 

Should, however, the efforts of the two Governments remain fruit- 
less, this would demonstrate the fact that England and France are 
responsible for the continuadon of the war, whereupon, in case of the 
condnuadon of the war, the Governments of Germany and of the 
U.S.SJI.. shall engage in mutual consultations with regard to necessary 
measures. 

Moscow, September 28, 1939. 

For the Government By authority of the 

of the German Reich: Government of the USS.R.: 

J. Ribbentrop. W. Molotow. 

253. TREATY BETWEEN THE SOVIET UNION AND THE POLISH 
GOVERNMENT-IN-EXILE. JULY 30, 1941 * 


Following the German-Soviet partition of Poland, a Polish Government- 
in-Exile was set up, first at Angers in France and then, following the defeat 
of France, in London, England. With this Polish Government the Soviet 
Union signed an agreement in London, on July 30, 1941, voiding the terri- 
torial changes effected by the German-Soviet treaties of 1939. 


. Article I. The Government of the U.S.S.R. recognizes the Soviet- 
German treades of 1939 as to territorial changes in Poland as having 
lost their validity. The Polish Government declares Poland is not bound 
by any agreement with any third power which is directed against the 
U.S5JI. 

Article II. Diplomadc leladons will be restored between the two 
Governments upon the signing of this agreement, and an immediat e 
exchange of Ambassadors will be arranged. 

Article III. The two Governments mutually agree to render one 
to another aid and support of all kinds in the present war against 
Hitlerite Germany. 

Article IV. The Government of the U.S.SJI. expresses its consent 
to the formadon on territory of the U.S.SJI.. of a Polish Army under 
a commander appointed by the Polish Government in agreement with 

*Embuiy of the Union of Soviet Sodaliit Rqniblics, Washington. U- C. Information 
Bulletin, No. 123, December 6, 1941, p. C. 
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the Soviet Government, the Polish Army on territory of the U^.S.R. 
being subordinated in an operational sense to the Supreme Command 
of the U.S.SJR.., in which the Polish Army will be represented. All 
details as to command, organization and employment of this force will 
be settled in a subsequent agreement. ' 

Akticle V. This agreement will come into force immediately upon 
signature and without ratification. The present agreement is drawn 
up in two copies, in the Russian and Polish languages. Both texts 
have equal force. 

The Soviet Government grants amnesty to all Polish citizens now 
detained on Soviet territory either as prisoners of war or on other suf- 
ficient grounds, as from the resumption of diplomadc relations. 

254 - 256 . The Finnish-Soviet War of 1939-1940 
254. THE SOVIET MEMORANDUM TO FINLAND. OCTOBER 14, 1939* 


During September-October 1939 the USSJi. exacted from Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania the right to establish naval and air bases on their 
territories. Then, professing uneasiness over the fact that the land and tea 
approaches to Leningrad were in foreign, that is, Finnish, hands, Moscow 
sought to exact similar rights from Finland. The Soviet demands were 
presented in a memorandum dated October 14, 1939. Finland accepted 
most of the demands but refused to lease or sell any site for a foreign 
military base on her soil. Soviet soldiers and airplanes thereupon were, 
ordered to cross the Finnish border on November 30, 1939, on the pretext 
that Finnish soldiers were attaching Soviet troops. 


In the negotiations with Finland the Soviet Union is mainly con- 
cerned with the settlement of two questions: 

(0) Securing the safety of Leningrad. 

{b) Becoming satisfied that Finland will maintain firm, frienoiy 
relations with the Soviet Union. 


Both points are essential for the purpose of preserving against ez- 

* Finland, Miniitry for For^n Affain, The Finnish Kne Booh. The Development of 
RtsmshSoviet Reladont Dtning the Anttmn of 1939 Including the Offieid Docusnentt 
and the Peace Treaty of March 12, 1940, Philuelphia and New York, 1940, pp. 49-51. 
By permiuion of the J. B. Lippinc^' Company, publishers. 
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ternal hostile aggression the integrity of the Soviet Union coast of the 
Gulf of Finland and also of the coast of Estonia, whose independence 
the Soviet Union has undertaken to defend. 

In order to fulfil this duty, it is necessary: 

(1) To make it possible to block the opening of the Gulf of Finland 
by means of artillery fire from both coasts of the Gulf of Finland in 
order to prevent warships and transport ships of the enemy from pene- 
trating to the waters of the Gulf of Finland. 

(2) To make it possible to prevent the access of the enemy to those 
islands in the Gulf of Finland which are situated west and northwest 
of the entrance to Leningrad. 

(3) To have the Finnish frontier on the Carelian Isthmus which is 
now at a distance of 32km. from Leningrad, i.e., within the range of 
long-distance artillery, moved somewhat farther northwards and north- 
westvrards. 

A separate question arises with regard to the Kalastajasaarento, in 
Petsamo, where the frontier is unskillfully and artificially drawn and 
has to be adjusted in accordance with the annexed map. 

With the preceding as a basis it is necessary to settle the following 
questions by having in view a mutual arrangement and common 
interests: 

(1) Leasing to the Soviet Union for a period of thirty years the 
port of Hanko and a territory adjoining thereto, situated within a 
radius of 3-6 nautical miles southwards and eastwards and within a 
radius of 3 nautical miles westwards and northwards, for the purpose 
of creating a naval base with coastal artillery capable of blocking by 
artillery fire together with the naval base of Palcfiski, on the southern 
coast of the Gulf of Finland, the access to tHe Gulf of Finland. For 
the protection of the naval base the Finnish Government should per- 

*mit the Government of the Soviet Union to keep.in the port of Hanko 
the following garrison: 

1 Infantry regiment 

2 Anti-aircraft battery groups; 

2 Air-force regiments. 

1 Battalion of armoured cars, altogether .not more than 5000 men. 

(2) Granting to the naval forces of the Soviet Union the right of 
using the Bay of Lappohja as an anchorage. 
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(3) Ceding to the Soviet Union, in exchange for other territories 
the following territories: 

The islands Suursaari, Seiskari, Lavansaari, Tytarsaari, and Koivisto, 
part of the Carelian Isthmus from the village of Lipola to the southern 
border of the town of Koivisto, and the western parts of the Kala- 
stajasaarento, in all 2761 sq. km., in accordance with the annexed map. 

(4) In exchange for the territories mentioned in paragraph 3, the 
Soviet Union cedes to the Republic of Finland Soviet Union territory 
in the districts of Repola and Porajarvl to the extent of 5529 sq. km., 
in accordance with the annexed map. 

(5) Strengthening the Treaty of Non-Aggression between the Soviet 
Union and Finland by including, therein a paragraph according to 
which the Contracting Parties undertake not to join any groups or 
alliances directly or indirectly hostile to either of the Contracting 
Parties. 

(6) Suppression of the fortified zones situated on both sides of the 
frontier between Finland and the Soviet Union and leaving frontier- 
guard troops only at the frontier. 

(7) The Soviet Union does not object to the fortifying of the Aaland 
Islands by Finland's own work provided that no foreign Power, Sweden 
included, has anything to do with the question oi fortifying the Aaland 
Islands. 

255. GERMAN OFFICIAL "LINE” ON THE FINNISH-SOVIET WAR* 


The official imtruciions sent from the German Foreign Office to Ger- 
man Missions abroad offer an interesting sidelight on the motives, ealcst- 
ladons, and methods of Nasi diplomacy. 


Berlin, December 2, 1939. 

In your conversations regarding the Finnish-Russian conflict please^ 
avoid any anti-Russian note. 

According to whom you are addressing, the following arguments 
are to be employed: The inescapable course of events in the revision 
of the treaties following the last Great War. The natural requirement 
of Russia for increased security of Leningrad and the entrance to the 
Gulf of Finland. The foreign policy pursued by the Fiimish Govern- 

* United States, D^artment o£ State (Publicadon No. 3023), Nazi-Soviet Bdadons 
1939-1941. Doeumentt from the ArcMvet tff the German Foreign Office, Government 
Minting Office, Waihingtnn, 1948, pit. 127-128. 
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meat has in the last few years stressed the idea of neutrality. It has 
relied on the Scandinavian states and has treated German-Russian 
opposition as axiomatic. As a result Finland has avoided any rap- 
prochement with Germany and has even rejected the conclusion of a 
nonaggression pact with Germany as compromising, even though Fin- 
land has a nonaggression pact with Russia. Also in the League of 
Nadons, Finland, in spite of the debt of gratitude which she owed 
to Germany for the latter’s help in 1918, has never come out for Ger- 
man interests. Foreign Minister Holsd is typical of this point of view 
and pardcularly hostile to Germany. Extensive elements in Finland 
emphasize their economic and ideological orientadon in the direction 
of democradc England. Correspondingly the atdtude of most of the 
organs of the press is outspokenly unfriendly to us. The platonic 
sympathy of England has confirmed Finland in her previous atdtude 
and has done the country no good. 

256. EXPULSION OF THE SOVIET UNION FROM THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS. DECEMBER 14, 1939“ 


Fallowing the Soviet invasion on November 30, 1939, Finland appealed 
to the League of Nations for help. The U.SSJi„ for its part, recognized 
a puppet government set up near the Soviet border by a Finnish com- 
munist named Otto Kuusinen who had spent most of the previous twenty 
years as an exile in the Soviet Union. The Kuusinen Government accepted 
Moscow's origirud demands on Finland, whereupon the Soviet Union 
claimed that it was not oS war with Finland and refused to send a repre- 
sentative to the League discussions of the dispute. This action apparently 
pfompted the League to act with unusual speed. On December 14, 1939 . 
it expelled the Soviet Union as an aggressor and therefore unworthy of 
membership. Beyond this the League merely authorized the Secretariat 
to coordinate whatever voluntary assistance the individual League menv- 
bers might wish to give Finland, 


RESOLUTION Adopted by the Coimcil of the League of Nadons, 
December 14, 1939 
The Coimcil, 

Having taken cognisance of the resoludon adopted by the Assembly 

“ The Council Renlution is from. League of Nations, OfMtU Journal 1939, p. 506; 
the Assembly Resolution may be found m ibid,, p. 540. 
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on December 14th, 1939, regarding the appeal of the Finnish Govern* 
ment; 

1. Associates itself with the condemnation by the Assembly of the 
action of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics against the Finnish 
State; and 

2. For the reasons set forth in the resolution of the Assembly, in 
virtue of Article 16, paragraph 4, of the Covenant, finds that, by its 
act, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics has placed itself outside 
the League of Nations. It follows that the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics is no longer a Member of the League. 

257. THE GERMAN ULTIMATUM TO THE NORWEGIAN AND 
DANISH GOVERNMENrre, APRIL 9, 1940* 


The decision to invade Norway was reached by the German Government 
in December 1939 J Thereafter careful preparations were made for a sur~ 
prise invasion of both Norway and DenmarX. Early in the morning of 
April 9, 1940, German forces, acting in coordination over a thousan4^ile 
stretch, invaded Norway and Denmar\. Simultaneously with the military 
action, the following ultimatum was presented to the governments con- 
cerned. It is typical of the Nazi practice of seeXing legal coverage for 
illegal acu. 


Contrary to the sincere desire of the German people and their Gov* 
ernment to live in peace and amity with the English and French 
peoples, and in spite of the absence of any reasonable grounds for 
mutual strife, those in power in London and Paris have declared war 
on the German nation. 

With the unleashing of this war of aggression against the existence 
of the German Reich for which they had long been preparing, Eng- 
land and France have also started a maritime war against the neutral 
world. 

Whilst, with complete disregard of the elementary rules of interna- 
tional law, they sought to direct a starvation blockade against German 
women, children, and old people, at the same time they subjected 

* United States, Office of United States Chief of Counsel for Prosecution of Axis Crim- 
inality, Nati Conspiracy and Aggression, 8 volt, and 2 suppl. vols., Government Printing 
Office, Washington, 1946-1948, voi. VUI, pp. 410-414. 

'Ibid., voi. Vm, p. 415. 
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neutral States to their ruthless blockade measures. The immediate 
consequences of these methods of warfare inidated by England and 
France, which are contrary to internadonal law and which had to be 
met by Germany with countermeasures, were the most severe damage 
to neutral shipping and to neutral trade. This English procedure, how- 
ever, dealt the very concepdon of neutrality a shattering blow. 

Germany, for her part, has made equally serious efforts to preserve 
the rights of neutral countries by her endeavours to limit maridme war- 
fare to maritime zones lying between Germany and her opponents. 
In contrast to this, England, with the object of diverting danger from 
her islands and at the same dme of prevendng German trade with 
neutral countries has expended greater and greater efforts on carrying 
maritime warfare into neutral waters. In pursuance of this truly 
Bridsh method of waging war, England has taken belligerent acdon 
in the territorial waters and regions of Denmark and Norway to an 
ever-increasing de^ee and in flagrant breach of internadonal law. 

From the outbreak of the war Germany had foreseen this develop- 
ment. Through her economic policy at home and abroad she has 
known how to frustrate the attempt made by the Bridsh staryadon 
blockade against the German nadon and to prevent the strangulation 
of German trade. 

This has .caused the complete collapse of the British blockade policy 
to become increasingly evident in recent months. 

These developments, together with the hopelessness of any direct 
attack on German western defenses and the growing anxiety in Eng- 
. land and France in the face of the successful German counterattacks 
at sea and in the air, have recendy caused both nadons to make increas- ‘ 
ingly serious efforts to carry the theatre of war by every means in their 
power into the neutral mainland both within and outside Europe. It 
goes without saying that, following the Bridsh tradition, England and 
Ftance, in making these attempts, have the small European states in 
view in the first place. During recent months English and French 
statesmen have quite, openly prockumed the extension of the war to 
these territories to be the fundamental strategical concept of their con- 
duct of war. 

The Russo-Finnish conflict offered the first occasion for this. The 
English and French Govermnents had expressed quite openly their 
intention to intervene with military force in the conflict between 
Soviet Russia and Finland, and to use the territory of the northern 
States as a base of operadons for this purpose. 
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Only the early conclusion of peace in the JNortli, wnich occurred 
contrary to their wishes, hindered them from putting this resolution 
into effect at that time. If English and French statesmen subsequently 
declared that they would have made the carrying out of this intention 
dependent upon the concurrence of the Scandinavian States, that is a 
gross untruth. The Reich Government has documentary proof in its 
possession, showing that England and France had together decided if 
necessary to carry out the action tiux>ugh the territories of the North- 
ern States even against their will. 

The decisive factor is, however, the following: 

From the attitude of the French and the English Governments be- 
fore and after the conclusion of the Soviet-Finnish Peace, and from' 
the documentary evidence actually in the hands of the Reich Govern- 
ment, there is indisputable proof that the decision to assist Finland 
against Russia should over and above that serve to aid further plans. 

Xhe further aim of England and France in Scandinavia was and 
primarily is: 

1. By the occupation of Narvik to cut off Germany from her one 
supply route in the North. 

2. In the landing of English and French fighdng forces in Scan- 
dinavian countries to establish a new front in order to attack Ger- 
many’s flank from the North. 

In this way the northern countries would serve as a theatre of war 
of the English and French forces, whilst the northern people in accord- 
ance with an age-long English tradition, would be allotted the role of 
auxiliary and mercenary troops. 

As by reason [aV] of the conclusion of the Finnish-Russian peace, 
this plan was frustrated. It then became even clearer to the Reich 
Government that England and France were making decisive endeav- 
ours immediately to realize and develop their plans in a different way. 

With the urgent necessity of preparing an intervention in the North, 
in recent weeks the English and French Governments openly pro- 
claimed the thesis that there could be no, neutrality in this war, and 
it was the duty of small countries aclivdy to take part in the war 
against Germany. This thesis was prepared for by propaganda from 
the Western Powers, supported by ever-increasing polidcal pressure 
on the neutral countries. Concrete reports regarding forthcoming en- 
deavours of the Western Powers to land in Scandinavia accumulated 
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lecently more and more. If there ever was the slightest doubt regard- 
ing the definite decision of the Western Powers to intervene in the 
North, it has finally been removed during the last few days. 

The Reich Goveriunent has in its possession conclusive evidence that 
England and France intended to effect a surprise occupation of cer- 
tain territories in the northern countries within the next few days. 

The northern countries have on their side not only not offered any 
resistance to these encroachments by England and France but have 
even tolerated without taking any countermeasures the greatest en- 
croachments on their sovereign rights. 

The Reich Government must, consequently, assume that the Royal 
'Norwegian Government will adopt the same attitude towards the 
preparations and fulfillment of plans of action now intended by Eng- 
land and France. But even if the Royal Norwegian Government had 
intended to take countermeasures, the Reich Government was quite 
certain that the Norwegian military forces would not be sufficient to 
be able to oppose the English-French actions successfully. 

In this decisive phase of the fight for existence forced on the German 
people by England and France, the Reich Government can in no cir- 
cumstances tolerate that Scandinavia should be made the theatre of 
war against Germany by the Western Powers, and the Norwegian 
people, whether direcdy or indirectly, misused in a war against Ger- 
many. 

Germany does not intend to await idly or to put up with such a 
realization of the opponents' plans. The Reich Government therefore 
has today begun certain military operations, which will lead to the 
occupation of strategically important points on Norwegian territory. 
The Reich Government therewith undertakes the protection of die 
Kingdom-of Norway for the duration of the war. It has resolved, from 
now on, to protect peace in the North with all its power against any 
English-French attack, and finally to assure it. 

The Reich Government did not wish for this development. England 
and France alone bear the responsibility. Both States proclaim quite 
hypocritically the protecdon of small countries. In reality, however, 
they offer violence to these (smaller countries) in the hope thereby to 
be able to realize their will to destroy, directed against Germany and 
daily more openly announced. 

The German troops therefore do not set foot on Norwegian soil as 
enemies. The German High Command does not intend to make use 
of the points occupied by German troops as bases for operadons against 
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England, as long as it is not forced to do so by measures taken by 
England and France. German military operations aim much more 
exclusively at protecting the North against the proposed occupation of 
Norwegian strongpoinls by English-French forces. 

The Reich Government is convinced that by this action it is at the 
same time serving Norway’s interests. For this protecdon the German 
Wehrmacht oilers the Scandinavian peoples the only guarantee that 
during this war their countries will not become a. field of battle or a 
theatre of perhaps most terrible engagements. 

The Reich Government thus expects that the Royal Norwegian Gov- 
ernment and the Norwegian people will respond with understanding 
to the German measures and offer no resistance to it. Any resistance 
would have to be and would be broken by all possible means by the 
German Forces employed and would therefore lead only to absolutely 
useless bloodshed. The Royal Norwegian Government is therefore re- 
quested to take all measures with the greatest speed to ensure that the 
advance of the German troops can take place without friction and 
diificuldes. 

In the spirit of the good German-Norwegian reladons that have 
always existed, the Reich Government declares to the Royal Norwegian 
Government that Germany has no intention of infringing by her 
measures the territorial integrity and political independence of the 
Kingdom of Norway now or in the future. 

258. THE NAZI TECHNIQUE OF OCCUPATION* 


While the war was still in progress, a noted Polish scholar and attorney. 
Dr. Raphael Lemhfn, made a coUecHon and study of the laws and decrees 
issued by the Axis Powers and their satellites for use in the areas occupied 
by their military forces in Europe. The following are some of the conclu- 
sions reached as a result of the study. 


The picture of coordinated German techniques of occupation must 
lead to the conclusion that the German occupant has embarked upon 

* Lemkin, R. Axis Rale in Oeta^ed Earope. Laws of Oeeupadon. Andysis of Gouem- 
mesa. Proposals for Redress, Waibiagton, 1944, pp. xi-xiL By perminian of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, Division ^ InterDatiooal law. 
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a gigantic scheme to change, in favor of Germany, the balance of bio- 
logical forces between it and the captive nations for many years to 
come. The objective of this scheme is to destroy or to cripple the 
subjugated peoples in their development so that, even in the case of 
Germany’s military defeat, it will be in a posidon to deal with other 
European nadons from the vantage point of numerical, physical and 
economic superiority. Despite the bombings of Germany, this German 
superiority will be fully evident after hostilides have ceased and for 
many years to follow, when, due to the present disastrous state of 
nourishment and health in the occupied countries, we shall see in such 
countries a stunted post-war generadon, survivors of the ill-fed chil- 
dren of these war years. 

The practice of exterminadon of nadons and ethnic groups as car- 
ried out by the invaders is called by the author “genocide,” a term 
deriving from the Greek word gems (tribe, race) and the Latin cide 
(by way of analogy, see homocide [rrV], fratricide). . . . Genocide is 
effected through a synchronized attack on different aspects of life of 
the capdve peoples: in the polidcal field (by destroying institudons of 
self-government and imposing a German pattern of administration, 
and through colonization by Germans) ; in the social field (by disrupt- 
ing the social cohesion of the nadon involved and killing or removing 
elements such as the intelligentsia, which provide spiritual leadership 
—according to Hitler’s statement in Mein Kampf, “the greatest of 
spirits can be liquidated if its bearer is beaten to death with a rubber 
truncheon”); in the cultural field (by prohibiting or destroying cul- 
tural insdtudons and cultural aedvides; by subsdtudng vocadonal 
education for education in the liberal arts, in order to prevent human- 
istic thinking, which the occupant considers dangerous because it 
promotes national thinking); in the economic field (by shifting the 
wealth to Germans and by prohibiting the exercise of trades and occu- 
pations by people who do not promote Germanism “without reserva- 
tions”) ; in the biological field (by a policy of depopulation and by 
promoting procreation by the Germans in die occupied countries) ; in 
the field of physical existence (by introducing a starvation rationing 
system for non-Germans and by mass killings, mainly of Jews, Poles, 
Slovenes, and Russians) ; in the religious field (by interfering with the 
activities of the Church, which in many countries provides not only 
spiritual but also national leadership); in the field of morality (by 
attempts to create an atmosphere of moral debasement through pro- 
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moting pornographic publications and motion pictures, and the exces- 
sive consumption of alcohol). 

259-264. The Fall of the Third French Republic 

259. THE ITALIAN DECLARATION OF WAR AGAINST FRANCE 
AND GREAT BRITAIN, JUNE 10, 1940* 


On June 10, with the German troops only thirty-Jive miles away, the 
"French Government left Paris, going first to Tours and then to Bordeaux. 
On that same June 10, Benito Mussolini, "who had been becoming more 
and more bellicose with each advance of the Germans,” informed a Roman 
crowd in the Piastza "Venezia that war was being declared on Great 
Britain and France. 


Fighters of land, sea and air, Blackshirts of the revolution and of 
the legions, men and women of Italy, of the Empire and of the King- 
dom of Albania, listen I 

The hour destined by fate is sounding fiar us. The hour of irrevocable 
decision has come. A declaration of war already has been handed to 
the Ambassadors of Great Britain and France. 

We take the field against the plutocratic and reactionary democracies 
who always have blocked the march and frequendy plotted against 
the existence of the Italian people. 

Several decades of recent history may be summarized in these words: 
Phrases, promises, threats of blackmail, and finally, crowning that 
ignoble edifice, the League of Nations of fifty-two nations. 

Our conscience is absolutely clear. 

With you, the entire world is witness that the Italy of Fascism has 
done everything humanly possible to avoid the tempest that envebps 
Europe, but all in vain. 

It would have sufficied to revise treades to adapt them to changing 
requirements vital to nadons and not consider them untouchable for 
eternity. 

It would have sufficied not to begin the stupid policy of guarantees, 
which proved pardcularly deadly for those who accepted them. 

It would have sufficed not to rqect the proposal t^ Fuehrer made 
last Oct. 6 after the campaign in Poland ended. 


*The New Yorh Times, June 11, 1940. Reprinted by permiMion. 
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Now all that belongs to the past. 

If today we have decided to take the risks and sacrifices of war, it 
is because the honor, interests and future firmly impose it since a 
great people is truly such if it considers its obligations sacred and does 
not avoid the supreme trials that determine the course of history. 

We are taking up arms, after having solved the problem of our con- 
tinental frontiers, to solve our maritime frontiers. We want to break 
the territorial and military chains that confine us in our sea because 
a country of 45,000,000 souls is not truly free if it has not free access 
to the ocean. 

This gigantic conflict is only a phase of the logical development of 
our revolution. It is the conflict of poor, numerous peoples who labor 
against starvers who ferociously cling to a monopoly of all riches and 
all gold on earth. 

It is a conflict of fruitful, useful peoples against peoples who are in 
a decline. It is a conflict between two age^ two ideas. 

Now the die is cast and our will has burned our ships behind us. 

I solemnly declare that Italy does not intend to drag other peoples 
bordering on her by sea or land into the conflict. Switzerland, Yugo- 
slavia, Greece, Turkey and Egypt, take note of these words of mine. 
It depends on them and only on them if these words are rigorously 
confirmed or not. 

Italians, in a memorable mass meeting in Berlin, I said that accord- 
ing to the rules of Fascist morals when one has a friend one marches 
with him to the end. This we have done and will continue to do with 
Germany, her people and her victorious armed forces. 

On this eve of an event of import for centuries, we turn our thoughts 
to His Majesty, the King and Emperor, who always has understood 
the thought of the country. 

Lasdy, we salute the new Fuehrer, the chief of great allied Germany. 

Proletarian, Fascist Italy has arisen for the third time, strong, proud, 
compact as never before. 

There is only one order. It is categorical and obligatory for every 
one. It already wins over and enflames hearts from the Alps to the 
Indian Ocean: Conquer! 

' And we will conquer in order, finally, to give a new world of peace 
with justice to Italy, to Europe and to the universe. 

Italian people, rush to arms and show your tenacity, your courage 
your valor. 
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keep her available forces in the field, on the sea, and in the air. The 
Union appeals to the United States to fortify the economic resources 
of the Allies, and to bring her powerful material aid to the common 
cause. 

The Union will concentrate its whole energy against the power of 
the enemy, no matter where the batde may be. 

And thus we shall conquer. 

261. NOTE OF THE UNITED STATES TO GERMANY AND ITALY 

ON EUROPEAN POSSESSIONS IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE‘S 


Off June 17, 1940, the United States diplomatic chiefs in Berlin and 
Rome were instructed by the Secretary of State to notify in writing the 
governments to which they were accredited of the following sentiments. 
The precaution was necessary because France still possessed several colonies 
in the Western hemisphere. 


The Government of the United States is informed that the Govern- 
ment of France has requested of the German Government the terms 
of an armistice. 

The Goveriunent of the United States feels it desirable, in order to 
avoid any possible misunderstanding, to inform Your Excellency that 
in accordance with its traditional policy relating to the Western Hem- 
isphere, the United States would not recognize any transfer, and 
would not acquiesce in any attempt to transfer, any geographic region 
of the Western Hemisphere from one non-American power to another 
non-American power. 

1 avail myself [etc.] 

262. THE FRANCO-GERMAN ARMISTICE, JUNE 25, 1940“ 


Before Germany responded to the French request for an armistice, Adolph 
Hitler held a meeting with Benito Mussolini to td\ over the prospective 
terms. At last, on June 21, 1940, the Germans received a French armistice 
delegation of four in the same railway coach in the Compiigne Forest to 
which a German delegation had been summoned on a similarly unhappy 

“‘United Statei, Department of Smte (Fublkation No. 2669), United States and Italy 
1936-1946. Documentary Record, Government Printing Office, Washington, 1946, p. 18. 

Heat Yorh Timet, June 26, 1940. Reprinted by permission. 
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mission twenty-two years earlier. The Frenchmen accepted the terms on 
June 22 and then flew to Italy to receive the Italian demands. Firing ceased 
officially at 12:35 a.m. on June 25, 1940, or 1:35 am. Italian summer time. 
Marshal H. P. Pitain expressed the view that the armistice terms saved 
French honor and left the government “free." By several prompt ruwal 
actions the British largely nullified the armistice provisions relating to the 
recall of French naval units. 


ASMISTICE AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE GERMAN HIGH COMMAND OF 
THE ARMED FORCES AND FRENCH PLENIPOIENTIARIES, 
COMPIEGNE, JUNE 22, 1940 

Between the chief of the High Command of the armed forces, Col, 
Gen. [Wilhelm] Keitel, commissioned by the Fuehrer of the German 
Reich and Supreme Commander in Chief of the German armed forces, 
and the fully authorized plenipotentiaries of the French Government, 
General [Charles L. C.] Huntziger, chairman of the delegation; Am- 
bassador [Lfon] Noel, Rear Admiral [Maurice R.] LeLuc, Army Corps 
General Parisot and Air Force General [Jean-Marie Joseph] Bergeret, 
the following armistice treaty was agrttd upon: 

Article 1. The French Government directs a cessation of fighting 
against the German Reich in France as well is in French possessions, 
colonies, protectorate territories, mandates as well as on the seas. 

It [the French Government] directs the immediate laying down of 
arms of French units already encircled by German troops. 

Article II. To safeguard the interests of the German Reich, French 
State territory north and west of the line drawn on the attached map 
will be occupied by German troops. 

As far as the parts to be occupied still are not in control of German 
troops, this occupation will be carried out immediately after the con- 
clusion of this treaty. 

Article III. In the occupied parts of France the German Reich 
exercises all rights of an occupying power. The French Government 
obligates itself to support with every means the regulations resulting 
from the exercise of these rights and to carry them out with the aid 
of French administration. 

All French authorities and officials of the occupied territory, there- 
fore, are to be promptly informed by the French Government to 
comply with the regulations of the German military commanders and 
to cooperate with them in a correct manner. 
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It is the intention of the German Government to limit the occupa> 
tion of the west coast after ending hostilities with England to the 
extent absolutely necessary. 

The French Government is permitted to select the seat of its gov> 
ernment in unoccupied territory, or, if it wishes, to move to Paris. In 
this case, the German Government guarantees the French Government 
and its central authorities every necessary alleviation so that they will 
be in a posidon to conduct the administradon of unoccupied territory 
from Paris. 

Articus IV. French armed forces on land, on the sea and in the 
air are to be demobilized and disarmed in a period sdll to be set. 
Excepted are only those units which are necessary for maintenance of 
domesdc order. Germany and Italy will fix their strength. The 
French armed forces in the territory to be occupied by Germany are 
to be hasdly withdrawn into territory not to be occupied and be dis- 
charged. These troops, before marching out, shall lay down their 
weapons and equipment at the places where they are stationed at the 
time this treaty b^mes efieedve. They are responsible for orderly 
delivery to German troops. 

Article V. As a guarantee for the observance of the armisdee, the 
surrender, undama^d, of all those guns, tanks, tank defense weapons, 
warplanes, and-aircraft artillery, infantry weapons, means of convey- 
ance and munidons can be demanded from the units of the French 
srmed forces which are standing in battle against Germany and which 
at the time this agreement goes into force are in territory not to be 
occupied by Germany. 

T^ German armistice commission will decide the extent of de- 
livery. 

Article VI. Weapons, munidons, and war apparatus of every kind 
remaining in the unoccupied pordon of France are to be stored and/ 
or secured under German and/or Italian control— so fiir as not re- 
leased for the arming allowed to French units. 

The German High Command reserves the right to direct all those 
measures which are necessary to exclude unauthorized use of this 
material. Building of new war apparatus in unoccupied territory is 
to be stopped immediately. 

Article VII. In occupied territory, all the land and coastal ford- 
fications, with weapons, munidons and apparatus and plants of every 
kind are to be surrendered undamaged. Plans of these fortifications 
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as well as plans of those already conquered by German troops are to 
be handed over. 

Exact plans regarding prepared blastings, land mines, obstructions, 
time fuses, barriers for fighting, etc., shall be given to the German High 
Command. These hindrances are to be removed by French forces 
upon German demand. 

Article VIII. The French war fleet is to collect in ports to be des- 
ignated more particularly and under German and/or Italian control 
to demobilize and lay up— with the exception of those units released 
to the French Government for protection of French interests in its 
colonial empire. 

The peacetime stations of ships should control the designation of 
ports. 

The German Government solemnly declares to the French Govern- 
ment that it does not intend to use the French War Fleet which is in 
harbors imder German control for its purposes in war, with the ex- 
cepdon of units necessary for the purposes of Warding the coast and 
sweeping mines. 

It further solemnly and expressly declares that it does not intend to 
bring up any demands respecting the French War Fleet at the con- 
clusion of a peace. 

All warships outside France are to be recalled to France with the 
exception of that portion of the French War Fleet which shall be 
designated to represent French interests in the colonial empire. 

Ax-ncLB IX. The French High Command must give the German 
High Command the exact location of all mines which France has set 
out, as well as information on the otlwr harbor and coastal obstructions 
and defense facilities. In so far as the German High Command may 
require, French forces must clear away the mines. 

Article X. The French Government is obligated to forbid any 
portion of its remaining armed forces to undertake hostilities against 
Germany in any manner. 

The French Government also will prevent members of its armed 
forces from leaving the country and prevent armaments of any sort, 
including ships, planes, etc., being taken to England or any other 
place abroad. 

The French Government will forbid French dtizens to fight against 
Germany in the service of States with which the German Reich is still 
at war. French citizens who violate this provision are to be trdited 
by German troops as insurgents. 
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ARnctE XI. French commercial vessels of all sorts, including coastal 
and harbor vessels which are now in French hands, may not leave 
port until further notice. Resumption of commercial voyages will 
require approval of the German and Italian Governments. 

French commercial vusels will be recalled by the French Govern- 
ment or, if return is impossible, the French Government will instruct 
them to enter neutral harbors. 

All confiscated German commercial vessels are, on demand, to be 
returned [to Germany] imdamaged. 

Artkxe XII. Flight by any airplane over French territory shall be 
prohibited. Every plane making a flight without German approval 
will be regarded as an enemy by the German Air Force and treated 
accordingly. 

In unoccupied territory, air fields and ground facilities of the air 
force shall be under German and Italian control. 

Demand may be made that such air fields be rendered unusable. 
The French Government is required to take charge of all foreign air- 
planes in the unoccupied region to prevent flights. They are to be 
turned over to the German armed forces. 

Article XIII. The French Government obligates itself to turn over 
to German troops in the occupied region all facilities and properties 
of the French armed forces in undamaged condition. 

It [the French Government] also will sec to it that harbors, indus- 
trial facilities and docks are preserved in their present condition and 
damaged in no way. 

The same stipuladons apply to transportation routes and equipment, 
especially railways, roads and canals, and to the whole communications 
network and equipment, waterways and coastal transportation services. 

Additionally, the French Government is required on d^trianH of the 
German High Command to perform all necessary restoration lahnr on 
these facilities. 

The French Government vwll see to it that in the occupied region 
necessary technical personnel and rolling stock of the rt^ways and 
other transportation equipment, to a degree normal in peacetime, be 
retained in service. 

Article XIV. There is an immediate prohibition of transmission 
for all wireless stations on French soil. Resumption of vnreless con- 
nections from the unoccupied portion of France requires a special 
regulation. 

Article XV. The French Government obligates itself to convey 
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transit freight traffic between the German Reich and Italy through un- 
occupied territory to the extent demanded by the German Government. 

Article XVI. The French Government, in agreement with the re- 
sponsible German officials, will carry out the return of population into 
occupied territory. 

Article XVII. The French Government obligates itself to prevent 
every transference of economic valuables and provisions from the ter- 
ritory to be occupied by German troops into unoccupied territory or 
abroad. 

These valuables and provisions in occupied territory are to be dis- 
posed of only in agreement with the German Government. In that 
connection, the German Government will consider the necessities of 
life of the population in unoccupied territory. 

Article XVIII. The French Government will bear the costs of 
maintenance of German occupation troops on French soil. 

Article XIX. All German war and civil prisoners in French cus- 
tody, including those under arrest and convicted who were seized and 
sentenced because of acts in favor of the German Reich, shall be sur- 
rendered immediately to German troops. 

The French Government is obliged to surrender upon demand all 
Germans named by the German Government in France as weU as in 
French possessions, colonies, protectorate territories and mandates. 

The French Government binds itself to prevent removal of German 
war and civil prisoners from France into French possessions or into 
foreign countries. Regarding prisoners already taken outside of France, 
as well as sick and wounded German prisoners who cannot be trans- 
ported, exact lists with the places of residence are to be produced. The 
German High Command assumes care of sick and wounded German 
war prisoners. 

Article XX. French troops in German prison camps will remain 
prisoners of war until conclusion of a peace. 

Article XXI. The French Government assumes responsibility for 
the security of all objects and valuables whose undamaged surrender 
or holding in readiness for German disposal is demanded in this agree- 
ment or whose removal outside the country is forbidden. The French 
Government is bound to compensate for all destruction, damage or 
removal contrary to agreement 

Article XXII. The Armistice Commisaon, aedng in accordance 
with the direction of the German High Command, will regulate and 
supervise the carrying out of the armistice agreement It is the task 
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of the Armistice Commission further to insure the necessary con- 
formity of this agreement with the Italian-French armistice. 

The French Government will send a delegation to the scat of the 
German Armistice Commission to represent the French wishes and 
to receive regulations from the German Armistice Commission for 
executing [the agreement]. 

AxncLE XXIII. This armistice agreement becomes effective as soon 
as the French Government also has reached an agreement with the 
Italian Government regarding cessation of hostilities. 

Hostilities will be stopped six hours after the moment at which the 
Italian Government has notified the German Government of conclu- 
sion of its agreement. The German Government will notify the French 
Government of this time by wireless. 

Article XXIV. This agreement is valid until conclusion of a peace 
treaty. The German Government may terminate this agreement at any 
time with immediate effect if the French Government fails to fulfill 
the obligations it assumes under the agreement. 

This armistice agreement, signed in the "Forest of Compiigne, June 
22, 1940, at 6:50 vm., German Summer time, 

Huntzioer, 

Keitel. 


APPENDIX 

The line mentioned in Article II of the armistice agreement begins 
in the east on the French-fiwiss border at Geneva and runs thence 
nearly over the villages of Ddle, Paray, Le Monial and Bourges to 
approximately twenty kilometers east of Tours. From there it goes 
at a distance of twenty kilometers east of the Tours-Angoul&ne- 
Liborune railway line and extends through Mont de Marsan and 
Orthez to the Spanish border. 


263. ESTABLISHMENT OF THE VICHY FRENCH DICTATORSHIP" 


On July 10, 1940, the French National Assembly, meeting at "Vichy in 
unoccupied France, and made up of both houses of Pasiiatnent, passed a 


" Coniiitiitioiial Act. No. 2 ii from France. Jownal OfpcM de la RipuUique jranfoise, 

1940, No. 168; Cooatitational Act No. 7 » from France, Journal OKdA de PEtat fn^aise, 

1941, No. 28; the tranalationi are reprinted with perminion of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment of Ittternatiooal Peace, Diviaion of International Law. from Lemkin, R., Axis Stde 
in Oeeu^ed Europe. Laws of Oeeupation, Analyas of Government. Proposes for Redress, 
Waihington, 1944, pp. 406-407. 
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law giving Marshal Pitain full power to draft a new constitution. This 
document wotdd later have to be submitted for approval to a plebiscite. 
Pitain was in no hurry to draw up a new constitution and contented him- 
self with issuing a series of consecutively numbered "Constitutional Acts." 
Constitutional Act No. 1, issued, on July 11, 1940, abolished the French 
Presidency by repealing Article 2 of the Constitutional Law of February 
25, 1875, which prescribed the procedure for the election of a president. 
By August 1942 the acts had done away with the parliamentary system 
and the Third Republic had become a Vichy Dictatorship. The following 
acts may serve as a sample of the steps by which Pitain made himself 
dictator of France. 


CONSTTItmONAL ACT No. 2, DEFINING THE AUTHOWTY OF THE 
CHIEF OF THE FRENCH STATE. JULY 11, 1940 

We, Marshal of France, Giief of the French State, in con sider ati on 
of the Constitutional Law of July 10, 1940, 

Decree; 

Articls I. Section 1. The Chief of the French State shall have full 
governmental powers. He shall appoint and revoke the appointment 
of ministers and of state secretaries, who shall be responsible only to 
him. 

Section 2. He shall exercise legislative power in the Council of 
Ministers: 

1. Until the formation of the new Assemblies. 

2. After this formation, in case of tension in foreign affairs, or of 
a serious internal crisis, on his own decision and in the same form. In 
the same circumstances, he may issue all regulations of a budgetary 
or fiscal nature. 

Section 3. He shall promulgate laws and assure their execution. 

Section 4. He shall make appointments to all civil and military 
posts for which the law does not provide any other method of ap> 
pointment 

Section 5. He shall have full power over the armed forces. 

Section 6 . He shall have the right of granting pardon and amnesty. 

Section 7. Envoys and ambassadors of foreign countries shall be 
accredited to bim. 
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He shall negotiate and ratify treaties. 

Section 8. He may declare a state of siege in one or more parts 
of the territories. 

Section 9. He may not declare war without the previous consent 
of the Legislative Assemblies. 

Article II. All provisions of the constitutional laws of February 
24, 1875, February 25, 1875, and July 16, 1875, which arc incompatible 
with this act are hereby abrogated. 

Vichy, July 11. 1940. 

Ph. P^tain. 

CONSTmmONAL ACT No. 7. JANUARY 27, 1941 

We, Marshal of France, Chief of the French State, in consideration 
of the constitutional law of July 10, 1940, 

Decree: 

Article 1. The state secretaries, high dignitaries, and high officials 
of the state shall take oath before the Chief of the State. They shall 
swear allegiance to his person and engage themselves to perform their 
duties for the welfare of the state in accordance with rules of honor 
and of probity. 

Article 2. The state secretaries, high dignitaries, and high officials 
of the state shall be personally responsible to the Chief of State. This 
responsibility shall apply to their person and their property. 

Article 3. In case any one of the above-mentioned group should 
prove unfaithful to his obligation^ the Chief of State, after instituting 
an inquiry by means of a procedure upon which he shall decide, may 
require payment of reparation and fines, and may temporarily or de- 
finitively apply the following penalties: loss of political rights; surveil- 
lance of residence in France or in the Cobnies; administrative intern- 
ment; detention in a fortress. 

Article 4. The imposition of penalties by virtue of the prec eding 
artide shall not prevent the prosecution, under normal judicial pro- 
cedure, of crimes or ofiEenses which may have been committed by the 
same persons. 

Article 5. Articles 3 and 4 of the present act shall apply to former 
ministers, high dignitaries, and high officials who have exercised their 
duties within the past ten years. 

Vichy, January 27, 1941. 


Ph. F£tain. 
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264. MILITARY AGREEMENT BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE FREE FRENCH FORCE, AUGUST 7, 1940“ 


Outstanding among the Frenchmen who refused to accept defeat was 
General Charles A. }. M. de Gatdle who in 1934 had published a boo\ 
warning Prance against the very type of military dangers that beset her 
in 1940. De GauUe flew to London on June 17, 1940, and called on aU 
patriotic Frenchmen to rally behind him as the leader of a Free French 
Force to continue the war against Germany. The government of Mstrshal 
PStain tried him in absentia and condemned him to death for treason and 
desertion. But a few days later, on August 7, 1940, the British Government 
made a military agreement with him. 


Dear General de Gaulle, 

You were good enough to give me your ideas as to the organization, 
employment and condidons of service of the French volunteer force 
now being assembled under your command, in your capacity, in which 
you are recognized by His Majesty’s Government in the United King- 
dom, of leader of all Free Frenchmen, wherever they may be, who 
rally to you in support of the Allied Cause. 

I now send you a memorandum which, if you concur, will be agreed 
between us as governing the organizadon, employment and condi- 
tions of service of your force. 

I would take this opportunity of stating that it is the determination 
of His Majesty’s Government, when victory has been gained by the 
Allied arms, to secure the full restoradon of the independence and 
greatness of France. 

Yours sincerely, 

Winston S. Chubchill. 

General C. de Gatuxe, 

8ic., &c., &c. 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT 


I. 

(1) General de Gaulle is engaged in raising a French force composed 


“ Great Britain, ParUamentary Papers, Exchange of Letters bettveen the Prime Minister 
and General de Gaulle Caneeming the Organization, Emfioytuent and Conditioiu of 
Service of the French Volunteer Force. London, August 7, 1940. Presented by the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs to Pariiatnent by Command of Hit Majesty, Fiance No. 2 
(1940), Cmd. 6220, His Majesty*! Stationery Office, London, 1940. 
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of volunteers. This force, which includes naval, land and air units and 
urignrifir and technical personnel, will be organized and employed against 
the common enemies. 

(2) This force will never be required to uke up arms against France. 

n. 

(1) This force will, as far as possible, retain the character of a French 
force in respect of personnel, particularly as regards discipline, language, 
promotion and duties. 

(2) So far as may be necessary for their equipment, this force will have 
priority of allocation as regards property in and the use of material (par- 
ticularly weapons, aircraft, vehicles, ammunition, machinery and supplies) 
which has already been brought by French armed forces from any quarter, 
or which may so be brought in the future by such French forces, into 
territory under the authority of His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom or into territory where the British High Command exercises 
authority. In the case of French forces, the command of which has been 
delegated by agreement between General de Gaulle and the British High 
Command, no transfer, exchange, or reallocation of equipment, property 
and material in possession of these forces will be made by order of General 
de Gaulle without prior consultation and agreement with the British High 
Command. 

(3) His Majesty’s Government will, as soon as practicable, supply the 
French force with the additional equipment which may be essential to 
equip its units on a scale equivalent to that of British units of the same type. 

(4) Naval vessels from the French Fleet will be allocated as follows: 

(a) The French force will commission and operate as many vessels as 
it is able to man. 

(b) The allocation of the vessels to be conunissioned and operated by 
the French force under (a) will be a matter for agreement from time to 
time between General de Gaulle and the British Admiralty. 

(c) Vessels not allocated under (b) to the French force virill be avail- 
able for commissioning and operating under the direction of the British 
Admiralty. 

(d) Of the vessels mentioned under (c) some may be operated under 
direct British control and some may be operated by other allied naval forces. 

(e) Vessels operated under British control will when possible include 
in their complement a proportion of French officers and men. 

(/) All vessels concerned will remain French property. 

(5) The possible use of French merchant ships and of their crews, in 
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80 far as this is for the purpose of military operations by General de Gaulle’s 
force, will be the subject of arrangements between General de Gaulle and 
the British Departments concerned. Regular contact will be maintained 
between the Ministry of Shipping and General de Gaulle as regards the 
use of the rest of the ships and the employment of the merchant seamen. 

(6) General de Gaulle, who is in supreme command of the French force, 
hereby declares that he accepts the general direction of the British High 
Command. When necessary he will delegate, in agreement with the British 
High Command, the immediate command of any part of his force to one 
or more British ofEcers of appropriate rank, sulqect to what is stated at 
the end of Article I above. 


m. 

The status of French volunteers will be established in the following 
manner: 

(1) Volunteers will etuoU for the duration of the war for the purpose 
of fighting against the conunon enemies. 

(2) They will receive pay on a basis to be settled separately by agree- 
ment between General de Gaulle and the Departments concerned. The 
period of time during which such rates will apply will be a matter for 
settlement between General de Gaulle and His Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom. 

(3) The volunteers and their dependents will be granted pensions and 
other benefits in respect of the disablement or death of the volunteers on a 
basis to be settled by separate agreement between General de Gaulle and 
the Departments concerned. 

(4) General de Gaulle will be entitled to form a civil establishment con' 
tabling the ad minis trative services required for the organization of his 
force, the numbers and emoluments of the members of this establishment 
being settled in consultation with the British Treasury. 

(5) The General will also be entided to recruit technical and scientific 
staff for war work. The numbers, manner of lemuneradon, and method 
of employment of this staff will be setded in consultation with the Depart- 
ments of His Majesty’s Government concerned. 

(6) His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom will use their 
best endeavors, at the time of the conclusion of peace, to help the French 
volunteers to regain any rights, including nadonal status, of which they 
may have been deprived as a result of their participadon in the struggle 
against the common enemies. His Majesty’s Government are willing to 
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aEord special facilities to such volunteers to acquire British nationality, and 
will seek any necessary powers. 

IV. 

(1) Any expenditure incurred for the purpose of the constitution and 
maintenance of the French force under the provisions of this agreement 
will be met in the first instance by the appropriate Departments of His 
Majesty’s Goveriunent in the United Kingdom, which will be entitled to 
exercise any necessary examination and audit. 

(2) The sums required will be regarded as advances and specially re- 
corded; all questions relating to the ultimate setdement of these advances, 
including any credits which may be set off by agreement, will be a matter 
for subsequent arrangement. 

V. 

This agreement shall be regarded as having come into force on the 1st 
July, 1940. 


General de Gaulle to Mr. Winston Churchill 

4 Carlton Gardens, London, S. W. 1, 
August 7, 1940. 

My Dear Prime Minister, 

You have been good enough to send me a memorandum dealing 
with the organization, employment and conditions of service of the 
force of French volunteers which is at present being constituted under 
my command. 

In the capacity in which I have been recognized by His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom as leader of all Free Fr enchmen, 
wherever they may be, who rally to me in support of the Allied cause, 
1 hereby inform you that I accept this memorandum. It will be con- 
sidered as constituting an agreement concluded between us in regard 
to these questions. 

I am glad that on this occasion His Majesty’s Government have 
taken an opportunity to state that they are determined, when victory 
has been gained by the Allied arms, to secure the full restoration of 
the independence and greatness of France. 

For my part, 1 confirm to you that the French force now in process 
of constitution is intended to take part in operadons against the com- 
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mon enemies (Germany, Italy or any other hostile foreign Power), 
including the defense of French territories and territories under French 
mandate, and the defense of British territories and communications, 
and territories under British mandate. 

Yours sincerely, 

C. DE Gauixe 

The Rt. Hon. Winston S. Chuhchill, 

C.H., MJ*., &c., ficc., &c. 

265-267. Churchill on the Battle op Britain 

265. MR. CHURCHILL’S FIRST SPEECH AS PRIME MINISTER— 
"BLOOD, TOIL, TEARS AND SWEAT," MAY 13, 1940“ 


On May 10, 1940, a few hours after the Nazi invasion of iMxembourg, 
Belgium, and the Netherlands, Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain of 
Great Britain tendered his resignation to the king. He was succeeded by 
the energetic and imaginative Winston Spencer Churchill, who on May 13 
addressed the House of Commons in words which have since become 
famous. 


On Friday evening last I received His Majesty’s Commission to 
form a new Administration. It was the evident wish and will of Par- 
liament and the nation that this should be conceived on the broadest 
possible basis and that it should include all parties, both those who 
supported the late Government and also the parties of the Opposition. 
I have completed the most important part of this task. A War Cabinet 
has been formed of five Members, representing, with the Opposition 
Liberals, the unity of the nation. The three party Leaders have agreed 
to serve, either in the War Cabinet or in high executive office. The 
three Fighting Services have been filled. It was necessary that this 
should be done in one single day, on account of the extreme urgency 
and rigor of events. A number of other positions, key positions, were 
filled yesterday, and I am submitting a further list to His Majesty 
tonight. I hope to complete the appointment of the principal Ministers 
during tomorrow. The appointment of the other Ministers usually 
takes a little longer, but I trust that^ when Parliament meets again, 

“ Great Britain, ParUamentary Debates, House of Commons, Fifth Seriei, vol. 360, op. 
1501-1502. 
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this part of my task will be completed, and that the Administration 
will be complete in all respects. 

I considered it in the public interest to suggest that the House should 
be summoned to meet today. Mr. Speaker agreed, and took the neces- 
sary steps, in accordance with the powers conferred upon him by the 
Resolution of the House. At the end of the proceedings today, the 
Adjournment of the House will be proposed until Tuesday, 21st May, 
with, of course, provision for earlier meeting if need be. The business 
to be considered during that week will be notified to Members at the 
earliest opportunity. I now invite the House, by the Motion which 
stands in my name, to record its approval of the steps taken and to 
declare its confidence in the new Government. 

To form an Administration of this scale and complexity is a serious 
undertaking in itself, but it must be remembered that we are in the 
preliminary stage of one of the greatest batdes in history, thiat we are 
in action at many points in Norway and in Holland, that we have to 
be prepared in the Mediterranean, that the air batde is condnuous and 
that many preparadons, . . . have to be made here at home. In this 
crisis I hope I may be pardoned if I do not address the House at any 
length today. I hope that any of my friends and colleagues, or former 
colleagues, who are affected by the polidcal reconstruedon, will make 
allowance, all allowance, for any lack of ceremony with which it has 
been necessary to act. I would say to the House, as I said to those who 
have joined this Government: “1 have nothing to offer but blood, toil, 
tears and sweat.” 

We have before us an ordeal of the most grievous kind. We have 
before us many, many long months of struggle and of suffering. You 
ask, what is our policy? I will say: It is to wage war, by sea, land and 
air, with all our might and with all the strength that God can give us: 
to wage vrar against a monstrous tyranny, never surpassed in the dark, 
lamentable catalogue of human crime. That is our policy. You ask, 
what is our aim? I can answer in one word: It is victory, victory at 
all costs, victory in spite of all terror, victory, however long and hard 
the road may be; for without victory, there is no survival. Let that 
be realized; no survival for the British Empire; no survival for all 
that the British Empire has stood for, no survival for the urge and 
impulse of the ages, that mankind will move forward towards it goal. 
But I take up my task with buoyancy and hope. I feel sure that our 
cause will not be suffered to fail among men. At this time 1 feel en> 
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titled to claim the aid of all, and I say, “Come then, let us go forward 
together with our united strength.” 

266. MR. CflURCHILL'S SPEECH OF JUNE 18, 1940— • 

“THEIR FINEST HOUR” (EXTRACTS) “ 


With the collapse of Prance, the British Commonwealth was left alone 
in the fight against Germany and Italy. In a speech before the House of 
Commons on June 18, 1940, Churchill referred to the impending "Battle 
of Britain" and commented upon the importance of its outcome for 
Christian civilization. 


What General Weygand called the “Battle of France” is over. I ex- 
pect that the battle of Britain is about to begin. Upon this battle 
depends the survival of Christian civilization. Upon it depends our 
own British life and the long continuity of our institutions and our 
Empire. The whole fury and might of the enemy must very soon be 
turned on us. Hitler knows that he will have to break us in this island 
or lose the war. If we can stand up to him all Europe may be free and 
the life of the world may move forward into broad, sunlit uplands; 
but if we fail then the whole world, including the United States, and 
all that we have known and cared for, will sink into the abyss of a 
new dark age made more sinister, and perhaps more prolonged, by the 
lights of a perverted science. Let us therefore brace ourselves to our 
duty and so bear ourselves that if the British Commonwealth and 
Empire lasts for a thousand years men will still say, "This was their 
finest hour.” 

267. MR. CHURCHILL’S SPEECH OF AUGUST 20, 1940— 

“SO MUCH OWED BY SO MANY TO SO FEW” (EXTRACTS) ” 


As it became evident that Germany was losing the Battle of Britain, 
owing in large measure to the wor\ of the Royal Air Force, Churchill 
paid a magnificent verbal tribute to the British airmen. 


^ Great BritBin, ParUamenSary debates, Haase of Commons, Fifth Seria, vol. 362, 

pp. 60-61. 

Great Britain, PmEamentary Debates, Hosue of Commons, Fifth Seriea, vol. 364, 
pp. 1166-1167. 
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The gratitude of every home in our Island, in our Empire, and in- 
deed throughout the world, except in the abodes of the guilty, goes 
out to the British airmen who, undaunted by odds, unwearied in their 
rnnst-anr challeng e and mortal danger, are turning the tide of world 
war by their prowess and by their devotion. Never in the field of 
h uman conflict was SO much owed by so many to so few. All hearts 
go out to the fighter pilots whose brilliant actions we see with our 
own eyes day after day, but we must never forget that all the time, 
night after night, month after month, our bomber squadrons travel 
far into Germany, find their targets in the darkness by the highest 
navigational skill, aim their attacks, often under the heaviest fire, often 
with serious loss, with deliberate, careful discrimination, and inflict 
iihattering blows upon the whole of the technical and war-m aki ng 
structure of the Nazi power. On no part of the Royal Air Force does 
the weight of the war fall more heavily than on the daylight bombers 
who will play an invaluable part in the case of invasion and whose 
unflinching zeal it has been necessary in the meanwhile on numerous 
occasions to restrain. 

268-271. Entrt of thb U.S.S.R. into the War 

268. THE GERMAN DECLARATION OF WAR ON THE U.S.S.R.“ 


The NttsiSoviet diptomatie friendship established by the treaty of 
August 23, 1939 (see above Document No. 249) grew strained as, the war 
continued. By the spring of 1941 there was tension between Berlin and 
Moscow over the Nazi occupation of Bulgaria and Yugoslavia and over 
the fluctuations in promised Soviet grain deliveries to Germany. In April 
1941 the Soviet Union signed a neutrality treaty with Japan, thus presum- 
ably giving herself greater freedom of action in the west. In May, Joseph 
Stalin himself assumed the chairmanship of the Council of People^s Com- 
missars thus becoming, in effect, premier of the UBBU. and openly taking 
politiad leadership into his own hands. Meanwhile the Nazi leaders, de- 
ciding that there would be advantage in a lightning campaign against the ' 
USSH. before attempting a final assault on Great Britain, began assem- 
bling large forces in eastern Germany. At dawn, on Sunday, June 22, 
1941, these Nazi soldiers, without warning, invaded the Soviet Union. An 

^United States, Departmoit of State (Publication Na 3023), Nazi-Soviet Relations 
1939-1941. Doeumentt from the Archives of the German Foreign Office, Government 
Printing' Office, Washington, 1948, pp, 347-349. 
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hour and a half later the German Ambassador to Moscow, on instructions 
from Reich Foreign Minister Ribbentrop, presented the German declara- 
tion of war to Commissar for Foreign Adairs Molotov. 


VERY URGENT Berlin, June 21, 1941. 

STATE SECRET 
By radio 

For the Ambassador personally. 

1) Upon receipt of this telegram, all of the cipher material sdll 
there is to be destroyed. The radio set is to be put out of commission. 

2) Please inform Herr Molotov at once that you have an urgent 
communication to make to him and would therefore like to call on 
him immediately. Then please make the following declaration to him. 

“The Soviet Ambassador in Berlin is receiving at this hour from 
the Reich Minister for Foreign Affairs a memorandum giving in detail 
the facts which are briefly summarized as follows: 

“I. In 1939 the Government of the Reich, putting aside grave ob^ 
jections arising out of the contradiction between National Socialism 
and Bolshevism, undertook to arrive at an understanding with Soviet 
Russia. Under the treaties of August 23 and September 28, 1939, the 
Government of the Reich effected a general reorientation of its policy 
toward the U.SB.R. and thenceforth adopted a cordial attitude toward 
the Soviet Union. This policy of goodwill brought the Soviet Union 
great advantages in the field of foreign policy. 

“The Government of the Reich therefore folt entitled to assume that 
thenceforth both nations, while respecting each other’s regime and not 
interfering in the internal affairs of the other partner, would arrive at 
good, lasting, neighborly relations. Unfortunately it soon became evi- 
dent that the Government of the Reich had been entirely mistaken in 
this assumption. 

“II. Soon after the conclusion of the German-Russian treaties, the 
Comintern resumed its subversive activity against Germany, with the 
official Soviet-Russian representatives giving assistance. Sabotage, ter- 
rorism, and espionage in preparation for war were demonstrably 
carried out on a large scale. In all the countries bordering on Germany 
and in the territories occupied by German troops, anti-German feeling 
was aroused and the German attempt to set up a stable order in 
Europe was combatted. Yugoslavia was gladly offered arms against 
Germany by the Soviet Russian Chief-of-Staff, as proved by docu- 
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ments found in Belgrade. The declarations made by the U.S.S.R. on 
conclusion of the treaties with Germany, regarding her intention to 
collaborate with Germany, thus stood revealed as deliberate misrep- 
resentation and deceit and the conclusion of the treaties themselves as 
a tactical maneuver for obtaining arrangements favorable to Russia. 
The guiding principle remained the weakening of the non-Bolshevist 
countries in order the more easily to demoralize them and, at a given 
time, to crush them. 

"III. In the diplomatic and military fields it became obvious that 
the U.S.S.R. — contrary to the declaration made at the conclusion of 
the treaties that she did not wish to Bolshevize and annex the coun- 
tries fallin g within her sphere of influence — was intent on pushing her 
military might westward wherever it seemed possible and on carrying 
Bolshevism further into Europe. The action of the U.S.S.R. against 
the Baltic States, Finland, and Rumania, where Soviet claims even ex- 
tended to Bucovina, showed this clearly. The occupation and Bolshev- 
ization by the Soviet Union of the sphere of influence granted to her 
clearly violated the Moscow agreements, even though the Government 
of the Reich for the time being accepted the facts. 

“IV. When Germany, by the Vienna Award of August 30, 1940, ■ 
settled the crisis in Southeastern Europe resulting from the action of 
the U.S.SJR.. against Rumania, the Soviet Union protested and turned 
to making intensive military preparations in every field. Germany’s 
renewed effort to achieve an understanding, as reflected in the ex- 
change of letters between the Reich Foreign Minister and Herr Stalin 
and in the invitation to Herr Molotov to come to Berlin, brought de- 
mands from the Soviet Union which Germany could not accept^ such 
as the guarantee of Bulgaria by the U.SSJ(.., the establishment of a 
base for Soviet Russian land and naval forces at the Straits, and thb 
complete abandonment of Finland. Subsequently, the policy of the 
U.S.SJR.. directed against Germany became more and more obvious. 
The warning addressed to Germany regarding occupation of Bulgaria 
and the declaration made to Bulgaria after the entry of German troops, 
which was of a definitely hostile nature, were as significant in this con- 
nection as was the promise to protect the rear of Turkey in the event 
of a Turkish entry into the war in the Balkans, given in March 1941. 

“V. With the conclusion of the Soviet-Yugoslav Treaty of Friend- 
ship of April 5 last, which was intended to stiffen the spines of the 
Yugoslav plotter^ the U.S.S.R. joined the common Anglo-Yugoslav- 
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Gteek front against Germany. At the same time she tried rapproche- 
ment with Rumania, in order to induce that country to detach itself 
from Germany. It was only the rapid German victories that caused 
the failure of the Anglo-Russian plan for an attack against the Ger- 
man troops in Rumania and Bulgaria. 

“VI. This policy was accompanied by a steadily growing concentra- 
tion of all available Russian forces on a long front from the Baltic Sea 
to the Black Sea, against which countermeasures were taken by Ger- 
many only later. Since the beginning of the year this has been a 
steadily growing menace to the territory of the Reich. Reports received 
in the last few days eliminated the last remaining doubts as to the 
aggressive character of this Russian concentration and completed the 
picture of an extremely tense military situation. In addition to this, 
there are the reports from England regarding the negotiations of 
Ambassador Cripps for still closer political and military collaboration 
between England and the Soviet Union. 

“To sum up, the Government of the Reich declares, therefore, that 
the Soviet Government, contrary to the obligations it assumed, 

1) has not only continued, but even intensified its attempts to un- 
dermine Germany and Europe; 

2) has adopted a more and more anti-German foreign policy; 

3) has concentrated all its forces in readiness at the German border. 
Thereby the Soviet Government has broken its treaties with Germany 
and is about to attack Germany from the rear, in its struggle for life. 
The Fiihrer has therefore ordered the German Armed Forces to op- 
pose this threat with all the means at their disposal.” 

End of declaration. 

Please do not enter into any discussion of this communicadon. It is 
incumbent upon the Government of Soviet Russia to safeguard the 
security of the Embassy personnel 

Ribbentrop. 

269. LETTER FROM HITLER TO MUSSOLINI EXPLAINING 
THE ATTACK ON THE SOVIET UNION" 

"United States, DqMrtment of State (PubJicadoa No. 3023), NmSomet Sdatiotu 
1939-1941. Doeumentt from the AreUeet of ^ Gematt Foreign Offiee, Government 
Printiitg Office, Washington, 194)3, pp. 349-333. 
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Interesting from the point of view of psychology as well as diplomacy, 
was Hitler's explanation to his ally, Mussolini, of the reasons for his inva- 
sion of the Soviet Union. 


June 21, 1941. 

Ducel 

I am writing this letter to you at a moment when months of anxious 
deliberation and continuous nerve-racking waiting are ending in the 
hardest decision of my life. I believe — after seeing the latest i^ussian 
situation map and after appraisal of numerous other reports — that I 
cannot take the responsibility for waiting longer, and above all, I 
believe that there is. no other way of obviating this danger — unless it 
be further waiting, which, however, would necessarily lead to disaster 
in this or the next year at the latest. 

The situation: England has lost this war. With the right of the 
drowning person, she grasps at every straw which, in her imag i n a tion 
might serve as a sheet anchor. Nevertheless, some of her hopes are 
naturally not without a certain logic. England has thus far always 
conducted her wars with help from the Condnent. The destruedon 
of France— in fact, the eliminadon of all west-European posidons— is 
direedng the glances of the Bridsh Warmongers condnually to the 
place from which they tried to start the war; to Soviet Russia. 

Both countries, Soviet-Russia and England, are equally interested in 
a Europe fallen into ruin, rendered prostrate by a long war. Behind 
these two countries stands the North American Union goading them 
on and watchfully waiting. Since the liquidadon of Poland, there is 
evident in Soviet-Russia a consistent trend, which, even if cleverly and 
caudously, is nevertheless reverdng firmly to the old Bolshevist ten- 
dency to expansion of the Soviet State. The prolongadon of the war 
necessary for this purpose is to be achieved by tying up German forces 
in the East, so that— pardcularly in the air— the German Command 
can no longer vouch for a large-scale attack in the West. I declared 
to you only recendy, Duce, that it was precisely the success of the 
experiment in Crete that demonstrated how necessary it is to make 
use of every single airplane in the much greater project against Eng- 
land. It may well happen that in this decisive battle we would win 
with a superiority of only a few squadrons. I shall not hesitate a 
moment to undertake such a responsibility i^ aside from all other con- 
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didons, I at least possess the one certainty that I will not then sud- 
denly be attacked or even threatened from the East. The concentra^ 
don of Russian forces — had General Jodi submit the most recent map 
to your Attach^ here, General Maras* — ^is tremendous. Really, all avail- 
able Russian forces are at our border. Moreover, since the approach 
of warm weather, work has been proceeding on numerous defenses. 
If circumstances should give me cause to employ the German air force 
against England, there is danger that Russia will then begin its strategy 
of extordon in the South and North, to which I would have to yield 
in silence, simply from a feeling of air inferiority. It would, above all, 
not then be possible for me without adequate support from an air 
force, to attack the Russian fortihcadons with the divisions stationed 
in the East. If I do not wish to expose myself to this danger, then 
perhaps the whole year of 1941 will go by without any change In the 
general situation. On the contrary. England will be all the less ready 
for peace for it will be able to pin its hopes on the Russian partner. 
Indeed, this hope must naturally even grow with the progress in pre- 
paredness of the Russian armed forces. And behind this is the mass 
delivery of war material from America which they hope to get in 1942. 

Aside from this, Duce, it is not even certain whether we shall have 
this dme, for with so gigandc a concentradon of forces on both sides — 
for I also, was compelled to place more and more armored units on 
the eastern border, and also to call Finland’s and Rumania's attendon 
to the danger — there is the possibility that the shoodng will start spon- 
taneously at any moment. A withdrawal on my part would, however, 
entail a serious loss of presdge for us. This would be pardcularly un- 
pleasant in its possible effect on Japan. I have, therefore, after con- 
standy racking my brains, finally reached the decision to cut the noose 
before it can be drawn dght. I believe, Duce, that I am hereby render- 
ing probably the best possible service to our joint conduct of the war 
this year. For my over-all view is now as follows: 

1) France is, as ever, not to be trusted. Absolute surety that North 
Africa will not suddenly desert does not exist 

2) Uorth Africa itself, insofar as your colonies, Duce, are concerned, 
is probably out of danger undl fall. I assume that the Bridsh, in their 
last attack, wanted to relieve Tobruk. I do not believe they will soon 
be in a posidon to repeat this. 

* General EfUio Marros, lalian military attach^ in Berlim — Ed, 
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3) Spain is irresolute and — am afraid— will take sides only when 
the outcome of the war is decided. 

4) In Syria, French resistance can hardly be maintained perma- 
nently either with or without our help. 

5) An attack on Egypt before autumn is out of the question alto- 
gether. I consider it necessary, however, taking into account the whole 
situation, to give thought to the development of an operational unit 
in Tripoli itself which can, if necessary, also be launched against the 
West. Of course, Duce, the strictest silence must be maintained with 
regard to these ideas, for otherwise we cannot expect France to con- 
tinue to grant permission to use its ports h>r the transportation of 
arms and munitions. 

6) Whether or not America enters the war is a matter of indifEer- 
ence, inasmuch as she supports our opponent with all the power she 
is able to mobilize. 

7) The situation in England itself is bad; the provision of food and 
raw materials is growing steadily more difficult. The martial spirit to 
make war, after all, lives only on hopes. These hopes are based solely 
on two assumptions: Russia and America. We have no chance of 
eliminating America. But it does lie in our power to exclude Russia. 
The elimination of Russia means, at the same time, a tremendous relief 
for Japan in East Asia, and thereby the possibility of a much stronger 
threat to American activities through Japanese intervention. 

1 have decided under these circumstances, as I already mentioned, 
to put an end to the hypocritical performance in the Kremlin. I 
assume, that is to say, I am convinced, that Finland, and likewise 
Rumania, will forthwith take part in this conflict, which will ultimately 
free Europe, for the future also, of a great danger. General Maras* 
informed us that you, DiKe, wish also to make available at least one 
corps. If you have that intention, Duce— which Lnamrally accept with 
a heart filled with gradtude-niie time for carrying it out will still be 
sufficiently long, for in this immense theater of war the troops cannot 
be assembled at all points at the same time anyway. You, Duce, can 
give the decisive aid, however, by strengthening your forces in North 
Africa, also, if possible, looking from Tripoli toward the West, by 
proceeding further to build up a group which, though it be small at 
first, can march into France in case of a French violation of the 
treaty; and finally, by carrying the air war and, so far as it is possibly 


*8ee note oa page Wj—Bd. 
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the submarine war, in intensified degree, into the Mediterranean. 

So far as the security of the territories in the West is concerned, 
from Norway to and including France, we are strong enough there — 
so far as army troops are concerned— to meet any eventuality with 
lightning speed. So far as the air war on England is concerned, we 
shall, for a time remain on the defensive— but this does not mean that 
we might be incapable of countering British attacks on Germany; on 
the contrary, we shall, if necessary, be in a position to start ruthless 
bombing attacks on British home territory. Our fighter defense, top, 
will be adequate. It consists of the best squadrons that we have. 

As far as the war in the East is concerned, Duce, it will surely be 
difEicult^ but I do not entertain a second’s doubt as to its great success. 
I hope, above ail, that it will then be possible for us to secure a com- 
mon food-supply base in the Ukraine for some time to come, which 
will furnish us such additional supplies as we may need in the future. 
I may state at this point, however, that, as far as we can tell now, this 
year's German harvest -promises to be a very good one. It is conceiv- 
able that Russia will try to destroy the Rumanian oil region. We have 
built up a defense that will— or so I think— prevent the Worst. More- 
over, it is the duty of our armies to eliminate this threat as rapidly 
as possible. 

If I waited until this moment^ Duce, to send you this information, 
it is because the final decision itself will not be made until 7 o’clock 
tonight. I earnesdy beg you, therefore, to refrain, above all, from 
making any explanation to your Ambassador at Moscow, for there is 
no absolute guarantee that our coded reports cannot be decoded. I, 
too, shall wait until the last moment to have my own Ambassador in- 
formed of the decisions reached. • 

The material that I now contemplate publishing gradually, is so 
exhaustive that the world will have more occasion to wonder at our 
forbearance than at our decision, except for that part of the world 
which opposes us on principle and for which, therefore, arguments 
are of no use. 

Whatever may now come, Duce, our situadon cannot become worse 
as a result of this step; it can only improve. Even if I should be 
obliged at the end of this year to leave 60 or 70 divisions in Russia, 
that is only a fraction of tl^ forces that 1 am now condnually using 
on the eastern front Should England nevertheless not draw any con- 
clusions from the hard facts that present themselves, then we can, with 
our rear secured, apply ourselves with increased strength to the dia- 
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patrhing of OUT opponent. I can promise you, Duce, that what lies in 
our German power, will be done. 

Any desires, suggestions, and assistance of which you, Duce, wish 
to inform me in the contingency before us, I would request that you 
cither communicate to me personally or have them agreed upon 
directly by our military authorities. 

In conclusion, let me say one more thing, Duce. Since I struggled 
through to this decision, I again feel spiritually free. The partnership 
with the Soviet Union, in spite of the complete sincerity of the efforts 
to bring about a final conciliation, was nevertheless often very irksome 
to me, for in some way or other it seemed to me to be a break with 
my whole origin, my concepts, and my former obligations. I am happy 
now to be relieved of these mental agonies. 

With hearty and comradely greetings. 

Your [Adolf Hitler.] 

270. ANGLCLSOVIET AGREEMENT FOR JOINT ACTION AGAINST 
GERMANY (JULY 12, 1941) AND ALLIANCE (MAY 26, 1942) 


The Churchill Government lost little time in making clear its tvilUng- 
ness to cooperate closely with the Soviet Union in the common war against 
Nazism. The agreement for joint action was signed at Moscow on July 
12, 1941, and became effective without ratification. It was replaced by the 
alliance signed at London on May 26, 1942, when ratifications for the 
latter were exchanged at Moscow on July 4, 1942. 


A 

Agreement for Joint Action by Hit Majesty s Government in the United 
Kingdom and the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
in the War against Germany, July 12, 1941. 


A, from Great Britain, ParUamentny Papers, Agreement between Hit Majest/t Gov- 
emment in Ibe United Kingdom and the Government of the Union of Soviet Soeialitt 
SepubUet Providing for Joint Action in the War agmut Germany (with Protocol), 
Moicow, Jtdy 12, 1941. Pretented by the Secretary of State for Poragn Affwrt to Parlia- 
ment by Command of Hit Majesty, Treaty Seriei No. 15 (1941), Soviet Union, Cmd. 
6304, His Majesty's Stationery Offin, London, 1941. 

B. from Great Britain, Parliament^ Papers, Treaty for an Alliance in the War agmntt 
Hiderite Germany and Her Attociatet in Enrope aw idto Providing for CoUabort^on 
ofld Mttttui Attittanee Thereafter Condnded between Hit Majesty in Retpeet of the 
Uinted Kingdom and the Pretidium of the Supreme Council of the Union of Soviet 
SoddUtt EepubUet, London, May 26, 1942. (Sadfieadont Exehmged at Moscow, July 
4, 1942.) Presented by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairt to Pariiomeut by Com- 
mand of Hit Majesty, Treaty Series, No, 2 (1942), Soviet Union, Omd. 6376, ^ 
Majesty's Stationery Office, Lt^on, 1942. 
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His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and the Govern' 
ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics have concluded the 
present Agreement and declare as follows.' — 

(1) The two Governments mutually undertake to render each other 
assistance and support of all kinds in the present war against Hitlerite 
Germany. 

(2) They further undertake that during this war they will neither 
negotiate nor conclude an armistice or treaty of peace except by mutual 
agreement. 

The present Agreement has been concluded in duplicate in the Eng- 
lish and Russian languages. 

Both texts have equal force. 

Moscow, the twelfth of July, nineteen hundred and forty-one. 

By authority of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom: 

R. Stafford Crifps. 

His Majesty’s Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

' By authority of the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics: 

V. Molotov. 

The Deputy President of the Council of Peoples Com- 
missars and People's Commissar for Foreign Affairs of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Protocol to the Agreement for Joint Action by His 
Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom and the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
in the War against Germany, Concluded Judy 12, 1941. 

Upon the conclusion of the Agreement for Joint Action by His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and the Government 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in the War against Ger- 
many, the Contracting Parties have agreed that the aforesaid Agree- 
ment enters into force immediately upon signature and is not subject 
to ratification. 

The present Protocol has been drawn up in duplicate in the English 
and Russian languages. 

Both texts have equal force. 
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Moscow, the twelfth of July, nineteen hundred and forty-one. 

B 

Treaty of Alliance in the War against Hitlerite Germany and Her Asso- 
ciates in Europe and of Collaboration and Mutual Assistance Thereafter 
Concluded between the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Signed at London, 
May 26, 1942. 

His Majesty The King of Great Britain, Ireland, and the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of India, and the Presidium of 
the Supreme Council of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; 

Desiring to confirm the stipulations of the Agreement between His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and the Government 
of the Union of Soviet Republics ior joint action in the war against 
Germany, signed at Moscow on the i2th July, 1941, and to replace 
them by a formal treaty; 

Desiring to contribute after the war to the maintenance of peace 
and m the prevention of further aggression by Germany or the States 
associated with her in acts of aggression in Europe; 

Desiring, moreover, to give expression to their intention to collabo« 
rate closely with one another as well as with the other United Nations 
at the peace setdement and during the ensuing period of reconstruc- 
tion on the basis of the principles enunciated in the declaration made 
on the 14th August, 1941 [Atlantic Charter] by the President of the 
United States of America and the Prime Minister of Great Britain to 
which the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics has 
adhered; 

Desiring, finally, to provide for mutual assistance in the event of an 
attack upon either High Contracting Party by Germany or any of the 
States associated with her in acts of aggression in Europe. 

Have decided to conclude a treaty for that purpose and have ap> 
pointed as their Plenipotendaries:— 

His Majesty The King of Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
British Dominioiu beyond the Seas, Emperor of India, 

For the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 

The Right Honorable Anthony Eden, MJP., His Mafesp/s 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; 
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The Presidium of the Supreme Council of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; 

M. Vyacheslav Mikhailovich Molotov, Peoples Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs, 

Who, having communicated their Full Powers, found in good and 
due form, have agreed as follows:— 

PART I 

Article I. In virtue of the alliance established between the United 
Kingdom and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics the High Con> 
tracting Parties mutually undertake to afford one another military 
and other assistance and support of all kinds in the war against Ger^ 
many and all those States which are associated with her in acts of 
aggression in Europe. 

Article II. The High Contracting Parties undertake not to enter 
into any negotiations with' the Hitlerite Government or any other 
Government in Germany that does not clearly renounce all aggressive 
intentions, and not to negotiate or conclude except by mutual consent 
any armistice or peace treaty with Germany or any other State asso- 
ciated with her in acts of aggression in Europe. 

PART n 

Article III. (1) The High Contracting Parties declare their desire 
to unite with other like -min ded States in adopting proposals for com- 
mon action to preserve peace and resist aggression in the post-war 
period. 

(2) Pendin g the adopdon of such proposals, they will after the 
termination of hostilities take all the measures in their power to render 
impossible a repetition of aggression and violation of the peace by 
Germany or any of the States associated with her in acts of aggression 
in Europe. 

Article IV. Should one of the High Contracting Parties during 
the post'vrar period become involved in hostilities with Germany or 
any of the States mentioned in Article III (2) in consequence of an 
attack by that State against that Party, the other High Contracting 
Party will at once give to the Contracting Party so involved in hos- 
tilities aU the military and other support and assistance in his power. 

This Article shall re main in force until the High Contracting Parties, 
by mutual agreement, shall recognize that it is superseded by the 
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adoption of the proposals contemplated in Article III (1). In default 
of the adoption of such proposals, it shall remain in force for a period 
of twenty years, and thereafter until terminated by either High Con- 
tracting Party, as provided in Article VIII. 

Article V. The High Contracting Parties, having regard to the 
interests of the security of each of them, agree to work together in 
close and friendly collaboration after the re-establishment of peace for 
the organization of security and economic prosperity in Europe. They 
will take into account the interests of the United Nadons in these 
objects, and they will act in accordance with the two principles of not 
seeking territorial aggrandizement for themselves and of non-inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of other States. 

Article VI. The High Contracdng Pardes agree to render one an- 
other all possible economic assistance after the war. 

Article VII. Each High Contracdng Party undertakes not to con- 
clude any alliance and not to take part in any coalition directed against 
the other High Contracting Party. 

Article VIII. The present Treaty is subject to ratificadon in the 
shortest possible time and the instruments of ratification shall be ex- 
changed in Moscow as soon as possible. 

It comes into force immediatdy on the exchange of the instruments 
of ratificadon and shall thereupon replace the Agreement between the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, signed at Moscow on 
the 12di July, 1941. 

Part I of the present Treaty shall remain in force undl the re-estab- 
lishment of peace between the High Contracdng Pardes and Germany 
and the Powers associated with her in acts of aggression in Europe. 

Part II of the present Treaty shall remain in feirce for a period of 
twenty years. Thereafter, unless twelve months’ nodce has bmn given 
by either Party to terminate the Treaty at the end of the said period 
of twenty years, it shall continue in ferce until twelve months nfrir 
either High Contracdng Party shall have given nodce to the other in 
wridng of his intention to terminate it. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the above-named Plenipotendaries have 
signed the present Treaty and have affixed thereto their seals. 

DONE in duplicate in London on the 26th day of May, 1942, in the 
English and Russian languages, both texts being equally authendc. 

(L5.) Anthony Eden. (LE.) V. Molotov. 
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271. THE END OF THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL" 


In March 1919 an internaHonal group of communists organized in Mos- 
cow the Third (First Communist) International or Comintern. The 
allowed object of this Comintern was to achieve a universal communist 
society through propaganda and revolutionary activity in dU foreign lands 
(See above Documents Nos. 244 and 245). The Soviet Union’s hospiudity 
to and support of the Comintern made difficult the pursuit of friendly 
diplomatic relations between Moscow and other national capitals. Presum- 
ably in order to allay any remaining foreign suspicion or fears and in order 
to bring about closer cooperation among the United Nations in the fight 
against Nazism, the Presidium of the Executive Committee of the Com- 
munist International at a meeting on May 22, 1943, in Moscow, by resolu- 
tion dissolved the Comintern “as the directing center of the international 
wording-class movement." In 1947 at Warsaw it was reestoMished, in 
somewwhat modified style, as the Communist Information Bureau or 
Cominform, see below Document No. 305. 


The historic role of the Communist International, which was founded 
in 1919 as a result of a political union of the great majority of the old 
pre-war working-class parties, consisted in upholding the principles 
of the working-class movement, in helping to promote consolidation 
in a number of countries of the vanguard of the foremost workers in 
the real working-class parties, and in helping them mobilize workers 
for the defense of their economic and political interests, and for the 
struggle against Fascism and the war which the latter was preparing, 
and for the support of the Soviet Union as the chief bulwark against 
Fascism. 

The Communist International from the first exposed the real mean-' 
ing of the Anti-Comintern Pact as a weapon for the preparation of 
war by the Hitlerites. Long before the war it ceaselessly and tirelessly 
exposed the vicious, subversive work of the Hitlerites, who masked it 
by their screams about so-called interference of the Communist Inter- 
national in the internal affairs of these states. 

But long before the war it became more and more clear that, with 
increasing complications in internal and international relations of 
various countries, any sort of international center would encounter 

"The United Nations Information Office, The Vvited Hatiotu Semem, New York, 
Tol. 3 (1943), pp. 268-269. 
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insuperable obstacles in solving the problems facing the movement in 
each separate country. 

Deep differences of the historic paths of development of various 
countries, differences in their character and even contradictions in their 
social orders, differences in the level and the tempo of their economic 
and political development^ differences finally in the degree of con- 
sciousness and organization of workers, conditioned different problems 
affecting the working class of the various countries. 

The whole development of events in the last quarter of a century 
and the experience accumulated by the Communist International con- 
vincingly showed that the organizational form of uniting workers, 
chosen by the First Congress of the Communist International, an- 
swered conditions of the first stages of the working-class movement, 
but it has been outgrown by the growth of this movement and by the 
complications of its problems in separate countries and has even be- 
come a drag on the further strengthening of the national working- 
class parties. 

The World War that the Hitlerites have let loose has still further 
sharpened the differences in the situation of the separate countries and 
has placed a deep dividing line between those countries that fell under 
the Hitlerite tyranny and those freedom-loving peoples who have 
united in a powerful anti-Hitlerite coalition. 

In countries of the Hitlerite bloc the fundamental task of the work- 
ing class, toilers and all honest people consists in giving all help for 
the' defeat of this bloc by sabotage of the Hitlerite military machine 
from within and by helping to overthrow the governments guilty 
of war. 

In countries of the anti-Hitlerite coalition the sacred duty of the 
widest masses of the people, and in the first place of foremost workers, 
consists in aiding by every means the military efforts of the govern- 
ments of these countries aimed at the speediest defeat of the Ehtlerite 
bloc and the assurance of the friendsUp of nations based on their 
equality. 

At the same dme the fact must not be lost sight of that the separate 
countries that are members of the anti-Hitlerite coalition have their 
own particular problems. For example, in countries occupied by the 
Hitlerites that have lost their state of independence the basic task of 
the foremost workers and of the. wide masses of people consists in 
promoting the armed struggle deVebping into a national war of libera- 
tion against Hitlerite Germany. 
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At the same time the war of liberation of freedom-loving peoples 
against the Hitlerite tyranny, which has brought into movement the 
masses of people, uniting them without difference of party or religion 
in the ranks of the powerful anti-Hitlerite coalition, has demonstrated 
with still greater clearness that the general national uprising and mobi- 
lization of people for the speediest victory over the enemy can be best 
of all and most fruitfully carried out by the vanguard of the working- 
class movement of each separate country, working within the frame- 
work of its own country. 

Already the Seventh ingress of the Communist International meet- 
ing in 1935, taking into account the change that had taken place both 
in the international situation and in working-class movements that 
demanded great flexibility and independence of its sections in decid- 
ing the problems confronting them, emphasized the necessity for the 
Executive Committee of the Communist International, in deciding all 
questions of the working-class movement arising from the concrete 
conditions and peculiarities of each country, to make a rule of avoid- 
ing interference in the internal organizational affairs of the Com- 
munist pardes. 

These same considerations guided -the Communist International in 
considering the resoludon of the Communist party of the United States 
of America of November 19^, on its -withdrawal from the ranks of 
the Communist International. 

Guided by the judgment of the founders of Marxism and Leninism, 
Communists have never been supporters of the conservadon of organi- 
zational forms that have oudived themselves. They have always sub- 
ordinated forms of organization of the working-class movement, and 
methods of working of such organization, to the fundamental political 
interest of the working-class movement as a whole, to peculiarities of 
the concrete historical situadon and to problems immediately resulting 
from this situadon. 

They remember the example of the great Marx, who united foremost 
workers in the ranks of the Working Men’s Internadonal Associadon, 
and when the First International had fulfilled its historical task of 
laying the foundadons for the development of working-class pardes 
in the countries of Europe and America, and, as a result of the matured 
situadon creadng mass nadonal working-class pardes, dissolved first 
the International, inasmuch as this form of organizadon already no 
longer corresponded to the demands confrondng it. 

In consideration of the above and taking into account the growth 
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and the political maturity of Communist parties and their leading 
cadres in separate countries, and also having in view the fact that dur- 
ing the present war some sections have raised the question of the dis- 
solution of the Communist International as the directing center of the 
international working-class movement, the Presidium of the Executive 
Committee of the Communist International, in the circumstances of 
the World War, not being able to convene a Congress of the Com- 
munist International, puts forward the following proposal for ratifi- 
cation by the sections of the Communist International: 

The Communist International, as the directing center of the inter- 
national working-class movement, is to be dissolved, thus freeing the 
sections of the Communist International from their obligations arising 
from the statutes and resolutions of the Congress of the Communist 
International. 

The Presidium of the Executive Committee of the Com m u n ist In- 
ternadonal calls on all supporters of die Communist International to 
concentrate their energies on the whole-hearted support of and active 
participation in the war liberation of the peoples and the states of 
the and-Hiderite coalidon for the speediest defeat of the deadly enemy 
of the working class and toilers— ^rman Fascism and its associates 
and vassals. 

272-280. Entry of the United States into the War 
272. THE "DESTROYERS-BASES DEAL,” SEPTEMBER 2, 1940 ** 


A few days after Winston S. Churchill became British Prime Minister 
in May 1940, he wrote President Roosevelt of Great Britain's desperate 
need for destroyers to meet the German submarine menace. Soon there- 
after negotiations were begun for the granting of leases for United States 
naval and air bases on several British possessions in the Atlantic. President 
Roosevelt tied the two projects together and, with Churchill, effected what 
hat since come to be \nown as the "destroyers-bases deal." The arrange- 
ment was concluded by means of an exchange of letters between British 
Ambassador Lord Lothian and Secretary of State Cordell Hull on Septem- 

” United States, Department of State (Publication No, 1726), Executive Agreement 
Seriet 235: Leased Navel and Air Bates. Agreement and Exelmget of Notes betsveen 
the United States of America and Great Britain and Brotoeal betsveen the United States, 
Great Britain, and Canada Concerning the Defense of Neaifoimdland. Signed March 27, 
1941, Government Printing Office, Washington, 1942, pp. 14-16. 
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ber 2, 1940. The letters were implemented by a detailed agreement signed 
in London on March 27, 1941.^ 


EXCHANGE OF NOTES SEGARDING UNITED STATES DESTROYERS 
AND NAVAL AND AIR FAdUTIES FOR THE UNITED STATES IN 
BRITISH TRANSATLANTIC TERRITORIES 

NO. 1 

THE MARQUESS OF LOTHIAN TO MR. CORDELL HULL 

Washington, September 2, 1940. 
Sir, 

I HAVE the honour, under instructions from His Majesty's Prin- 
cipal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to inform you that in view 
of the friendly and sympathetic interest of His Majesty's Government 
in the United Kingdom in the national security of the United States 
and their desire to strengthen the ability of the United States to co- 
operate effectively with the other nations of the Americas in the 
defence of the Western Hemisphere, His Majesty's Government will 
secure the grant to the Government of the United States, freely and 
without consideration, of the lease for immediate establishment and 
use of Naval and Air bases and facilities for entrance thereto and the 
operation and protection thereof, on the Avalon Peninsula and on the 
Southern coast of Newfoundland, and on the East coast and on the 
Great Bay of Bermuda. 

Furthermore, in view of the above and in view of the desire of the 
United States to acquire additional Air and Naval bases in the Carib- 
bean and in British Guiana, and without endeavouring to place a 
monetary or commercial value upon the many tangible and intangible 
rights and properties involved. His Majnty's Government will make 
available to the United States for immediate establishment and use 
Naval and Air bases and facilities for entrance thereto and the opera- 
tion and protection thereof, on the Eastern side of the Bahamas, the 
Southern coast of Jamaica, the Western coast of St. Lucia, the West 
coast of Trinidad in the Gulf of Paria, in the Island of Antigua, and 
in British Guiana within fifty miles of Georgetown, in exchange for 
Naval and Military equipment and material which the United States 
Government will transfer to His Majesty's Government. 

All of the bases and facilities referred to in the preceding paragraphs 
win be leased to the United States for a period of ninety-nine years 

** A good account of the negotiadons may be found in Shertrood, R. E., Roosevdt and 
Hopidns. An Iniinuae History, Harper Sc botben, New York, 1948, pp. llA-XISt—Sd. 
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free from all rent and charges other than such compensation to be 
mutually agreed on to be paid by the United States in order to com- 
pensate the owners of private property for loss by expropriation or 
damage arising out of die establishment of the bases and facilities in 
question. 

His Majesty’s Government in the leases to be agreed upon will grant 
to the United States for the period of the leases all the rights, power 
and authority within the bases leased, and within the limits of the 
territorial waters and air spaces adjacent to or in the vicinity of such 
bases, necessary to provide access to and defence of such bases and 
appropriate provisions for their control. 

Without prejudice to the above-mendoned rights of the United States 
authorides and their jurisdiedon within the leased areas, the adjust- 
ment and reconciliadon between the jurisdiedon of the authorides of 
the United States within these areas and the jurisdiedon of the authori- 
des of the territories in which these areas are situated shall be deter- 
mined by common agreement. 

The exact location and bounds of the a&iresaid bases, the necessary 
seaward, coast and and-aircraft defences, the locadon of sufficient mili- 
tary garrisons, stores and other necessary auxiliary facilities shall be 
determined by common agreement 

His Majesty's Government are prepared to designate immediately 
experts to meet with experts of the United States for these purposes. 
Should these experts be unable to agree in any particular situadon 
except in the case of Newfoundland and Bermuda, the matter shall be 
settl^ by the Secretary of State of the United States and His Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affiairs. 

I have, etc. 

Lothun. 


NO. 2 

MR. COROEU. HULL TO THE MARQUESS OF LOTHIAN 

Washington, September 2, 1940. 

Excellency, 

I HAVE received ymn note of 2nd September, 1940, of' which the 
text is as follows: — 

[As in NO. 1.]* 

I am directed by the President to reply to your note as follows: 
“The Government of the United States appreciates the declarations and 


* Bradceti in original^Et/, 
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the generous action of His Majesty’s Government^ as contained in your 
communications, which are destined to enhance the national security of 
the United States and greatly to strengthen its ability to co-operate effec- 
tively with the other nations of the Americas in the defence of the Western 
Hemisphere. It therefore gladly accepts the proposals. 

“The Government of the United States will immediately designate ex- 
perts to meet with experts designated by His Majesty’s Government to 
determine upon the exact location of the Naval and Air bases mentioned 
in your commimication under acknowledgment. 

“In consideration of the declarations above quoted, the Government of 
the United States will immediately transfer to His Majesty’s Government 
fifty United States Navy Destroyers generally referred to as the twelve- 
hundred ton type.” 

Accept, etc. 

Cordell Hull. 

273. PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S ANNUAL MESSAGE TO CONGRESS, 
JANUARY 6, 1941— "THE FOUR FREEDOMS" (EXTRACTS) “ 


In his message to Congress on January 6, 1941, President Roosevelt spo\e 
of a post-war world "founded upon four essential human freedoms." The 
expression "Pour Freedom^’ soon became so famous that the message is 
often referred to as the Address on the Four Freedoms. According to 
RoosevelPs friend and assistant, Robert E. Sherwood, “nobody ghost- 
wrote’ the Four Freedoms. The President "had mentioned them some- 
what casually at a press conference six months previously when as^ed a 
question about his long-term peace objective."^ It was, perhaps, a sign of 
the times that the freedoms all involved privileges for the people but made 
no reference to corresponding responsibilities. 


I ADDRESS YOU, the Members of the Seventy-seventh Congress, 
at a moment unprecedented in the history of the Union. I use the 
word “unprecedented,” because at no previous time has American se- 
curity been as seriously threatened from without as it is today. 


** United States, 77tli Consicss, Ist Session, House Document No. 1, Addrett Ddivered 
by Freiident RaotevAs to t£r Conpea, Jonuary 6, 1941, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 1941. 

Shtf wood, R. E., Rootevdt and Hophitu. An Intimate Hittory, Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1948. p. 231. 
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Every realist knows that the democratic way of life is at this moment 
being Greedy assailed in every part of the world— assailed either by 
arms, or by secret spreading of poisonous propaganda by those who 
seek to destroy unity and promote discord in nadons that are sdll at 
peace. 

During sixteen long months this assault has blotted out the whole 
pattern of democradc life in an appalling number of independent 
nations, great and small. The assailants are sdll on the march, threat- 
ening other nadons, great and smaU. 


As long as the aggressor nations maintain the offensive, they— not 
we— will choose the dme and the place and the method of their attack. 

That is why the future of all the American Republics is today in 
serious danger. 

That is why this Annual Message to the Congress is unique in our 
history. 

• • » • • 

The need of the moment is that our acdons and our policy should 
be devoted primarily— almost exclusively— to meedng this foreign peril. 
For all our domesdc problems are now a part of the great emergency. 

Just as our nadonal policy in internal affairs has been based upon a 
decent respect for the rights and the dignity of all our fellow men 
within pur gates, so bur nadonal policy in foreign afiairs has been 
based on a decent respect for the rights and dignity of all nadons, 
large and small. And the jusdee of morality must and will win in 
the end. 

Our Aadonal policy is this: 

First, by an impressive expression of the public will and without 
regard to pardsanship, we are committed to all-inclusive nadonal de- 
fense. 

Second, by an impressive expression of the public will and without 
regard to partisanship, we are committed to full support of all those 
resolute peoples, everywhere, who are resisting aggression and are 
thereby keeping war away from our Hemisphere. By this support, we 
express our determinadon that the democradc cause shall prevail; and 
we strengthen, the defense and the security of our own nadon. 

Third, by an impressive expression of the public will and without 
regard to pardsanship, we are committed to the proposition that prin- 
ciples of morality and consideradons for our own security will never 
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The fourth is freedom from fear— which, translated into world terms, 
means a world-wide reduction of armaments to such a point and in 
such a thorough fashion that no nation will be in a position to commit 
an act of physical aggression against any neighbor — anywhere in the 
world. 

That is no vision of a distant millennium. It is a definite basis for 
a kind of world attainable in our own time and generation. That 
kind of world is the very antithesis of the so-called new order of tyranny 
which the dictators seek to create with the crash of a bomb. 

To that new order we oppose the greatcc conception — the moral 
order. A good society is able to face schemes of world domination and 
foreign revolutions alike without fear. 

Since the beginning of our American history, we have been engaged 
in change— in a perpetual peaceful revolution— a revolution which goes 
on steadily, quiedy adjusdng itself to changing condidons — ^without 
the concentration camp or the quick-lime in the ditch. The world 
order which we seek is the cooperation of free countries, working to- 
gether in a friendly, civilized society. 

This nation has placed its destiny in the hands and heads and hearts 
of its millions of free men and women; and its faith in freedom under 
the guidance of God. Freedom means the supremacy of human rights 
everywhere. Our support goes to those who struggle to gain those 
rights or keep them. Our strength is .our unity of purpose. 

To that high concept thore can be no end save victory. 

274. THE "LENIWEASE ACT," MARCH 11, 1941 *• 


By January 1941, when F. D. Roosevelt began his third term as President 
of the United States, it was dear that Great Britain and other immediate 
or potential opponents of the Axis Powers needed much more materud 
help than they were getting or than they could pay for. The Administra- 
tion therefore presented to Congress in January 1941 a bill "to promote 
the defense of the United State/' by making possible "aU-ou/' material 
assistance to the Allies. The bill acddentdly bore the interesting lower- 
house designation H. R. 1776. It soon was called the "Lend-I^ase BBT’ 
and, upon passage, the "Lend-Lease Act." 


^The Statutes at Large the United States of America, vol. LV, Government Print- 
iqg Office, Washington, 1941, 31 S. 
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BE IT ENACTED BY THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED, That this Act may be cited as “An 
Act to Promote the Defense of the United States.’* 

Section 2. As used in this Act — 

(a) The term “defense article” means— 

(1) Any weapon, munition, aircraft, vessel, or boat; 

(2) Any machinery, facility, tool, material, or supply necessary for 
the manufacture, producdon, processing, repair, servicing, or opera- 
tion of any article described in this subsection; 

(3) Any component material or part of or equipment for any article 
described in this subsection; 

(4) Any agricultural, industrial or other commodity or article for 
defense. 

Such term “defense article” Includes any article described in this 
subsection: Manufactured or procured pursuant to section 3, or to 
which the United States or any foreign government has or hereafter 
acquires title, possession, or control. 

(A) The term "defense information” means any plan, specification, 
design, prototype, or information pertaining to any defense article.’ 

Section 3. (a) Notwithstanding the provisions of any other law, 
the President may, from time to time, when he deems it in the interest 
of national defense, authorize the Secretary of War, the Secretary of 
the Navy, or the head of any other department or agency of the Gov- 
erxunent — 

(1) To manufiicture in arsenals, factories, and shipyards under their 
jurisdiction, or otherwise procure, to the extent to which funds are 
made available therefor, or contracts are authorized from time to time 
by the Congress, or both, any defense article for the government of any 
country whose defense the President dwms vital to the defense of the 
United States. 

(2) To sell, transfer tide to, exchange, lease, lend, or otherwise dis- 
pose o^ to any such government any defense article, but no defense 
article not manufactured or procured under paragraph (1) shall in 
any way be disposed of under this paragraph, except after consultation 
with the Chief of Staff of the Army or the Chief of Naval Operadons 
of the Navy, or both. The value of defense articles disposed of in any 
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way under authority of this paragraph, and procured from funds here* 
tofore appropriated, shall not exceed $1,300,000,000. The value of such 
defense articles shall be determined by the head of the department or 
agency concerned or such other department, agency or officer as shall 
be designated in the manner provided in the rules and regulations 
issued hereunder. Defense articles procured from funds hereafter ap- 
propriated to any department or agency of the Government, other 
than from funds authorized to be appropriated under this Act, shall 
not be disposed of in any way under authority of this paragraph except 
to the extent hereafter authorized by the Congress in the Acts appro- 
priating such funds or otherwise. 

(3) To test, inspect, prove, repair, outfit, recondition, or otherwise 
to place in good working order, to the extent to which funds are made 
available therefor, or contracts are authorized from time to time by 
the Congress, or both, any defense article for any such government, 
or to procure any or all such services by private contract. 

(4) To communicate to any such government any defense informa- 
don, pertaining to any defense ardcle furnished to such government 
under paragraph (2) of this subsecdon. 

(5) To release for export any defense ardcle disposed of in any way 
undtf this subsecdon to any such government. 

(b) The terms and conditions upon which any such foreign govern- 
ment receives any aid authorized under subsecdon ( 0 ) shall be those 
which the President deems sadsfectory, and the benefit to the United 
States may be payment or repayment in kind or property, or any other 
direct or indirect benefit which the President deems satisfactory. 

(c) After June 30, 1943, or after the passage of a concurrent resolu- 
tion by the two Houses before June 30, 1943, which declares that the 
. powers conferred by or pursuant to subsecdon ( 0 ) are no longer neces- 
sary to promote the defense of the United States, neither the President 
nor the head of any department or agency shall exercise any of the 
powers conferred by or pursuant to subsection ( 0 }; except that until 
July 1, 1946, any of such powers may be exercised to the extent neces- 
sary to carry out a contract or agreement with such a foreign govern- 
ment made before July 1, 1943, or before the passage of such concurrent 
resolution, whichever is the earlier. 

(d) Nothing in this Act shall be construed to authorize or to per- 
mit the authorization of convoying vessels by naval vessels of the 
United States. 
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(ff) Nothing in this Act shall be construed to authorize or to per- 
mit the authorization of the entry of any American vessel into a combat 
area in violation of section 3 of the Neutrality Act of 1939. 

Section 4. All contracts or agreements made for the disposition of 
any defense article or defense information pursuant to section 3 shall 
contain a clause by which the foreign government undertakes that it 
will not, without the consent of the President, transfer title to or 
possession of such defense article or defense information by gift, sale, 
or otherwise, or permit its use by anyone not an officer, employee, or 
agent of such foreign government 
Section 5. (a) The Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, 
or the head of any other department or agency of t^ Government 
involved shall, when any such defense article or defense informatioa 
is exported, immediately inform the department or agency designated 
by the President to administer section d of the Act of July 2, 1940 
(54 Stat 714), of the quantities, character, value, terms of disposition, 
and destination of the article and informadon so exported. 

(i) The President from dme to dme, but not less frequendy than 
once every ninety days, shall transmit to the Congress a report of 
operations under this Act except such informadon as he deems in- 
compadble with the public interest to disclose. Reports provided for 
under this subsecdon shall be transmitted to the Secretary of the Senate 
or the Clerk of the House of Representadves, as the case may be, if 
the Senate or the House of Representadves, as the case may b^ is 
not in session. 

Section 6. (a) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated from 
lime to dme, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, such amounts as may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
and accomplish the purposes of this Act. 

(^) All money and dl property which is converted into money re- 
ceived under section 3 from any government shall, with the approval 
of the Director of the Budget, revert to the respeedve appropriation 
or appropriadons out of which funds were expended widi respect to 
the ddense ardcle or defense informadon for which such consideration 
is received, and shall be available for expenditure for the purpose for 
which such expended funds were appropriated by law, during the 
fiscal year in which such funds are received and the ensuing fiscal 
year; but in no event shall any funds so received be available for ex- 
penditure after June 30, 1946. 

Sechon 7. The Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and 
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the head of the department or agency shall in all contracts or agree- 
ments for the disposition of any defense article or defense information 
fully protect the rights of all citizens of the United States who have 
patent rights in and to any such article or information which is hereby 
authoriz^ to be disposed of and the payments collected for royalties 
on such patents shall be paid to the owners and holders of such patents. 

Section 8. The Secretaries of War and of the Navy arc hereby 
authorized to purchase or otherwise acquire arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war produced within the jurisdiction of any country 
to which secdon 3 is applicable, whenever the President deems such 
purchase or acquisition to be necessary in the interests of the defense 
of the United States. 

. Section 9. The President may, from dme to time, promulgate such 
rules and regulations as may be necessary and proper to carry out any 
of the provisions of this Act; and he may exercise any power or 
authority conferred on him by this Act through such department, 
agency, or officer as he shall direct. 

Section 10. Nothing in this Act shall be construed to change exist- 
ing law relating to the use of the land and naval forces of the United 
States, except insofar as such use relates to the manufacture, procure- 
ment^ and repair of defense articles, the communication of informa- 
tion and other noncombatant purposes enuinerated in this Act. 

Section 11. If any provision of this Act or the application of such 
provision to any circumstance shall be held invalid, the validity of the 
remainder of the Act and the applicability of such provision to other 
circumstances shall not be affected thereby. 

Approved,- March 11, 1941. 

f 

275. THE ATLANTIC CHARTER, AUGUST 14, 1941” 


In August 1941 President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill met 
aboard ship off Argentia, Newfoundland, to discuss a number of war prob- 
lems and in partieular the situation in the Par East. Except for a brief 
meeting during the First World War, when Roosevelt was Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, the two men at this time had only a correspondence and 
telephone oequaintarKe. One of the agreements reached at Argentia was 
a joint declaration of August 14, 1941, which came to be called the Adantic 

" United Stitn, 77tii Congreu, lit Sesiion, Houie Document No. 358, Message of 
tresideta Roosevelt to the Congress, August 21, 1941, Smbodying Text of the Adaotie 
Charter, Government Printing Office, Waihington, 1941. 
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Charter and which was destitwd to become one of the most famous docu- 
ments of the war. President Roosevelt did not wish to have to present 
the declaration to the Senate for its consent to ratification and therefore it 
was not handled as a treaty: "it was merely mimeographed and released."^ 
But on January 1, 1942, its principles weri subscribed to by the twenty- 
six powers which then comprised the United Nations (see below Docu- 
ment No. 306). The President officially informed Congress of the declaror 
rion in a message of August 21, 1941. 


Over a week ago I held several important conferences at sea with 
the British Prime Minister. Because of the factor of safety to British, 
Canadian, and American ships, and their personnel, no prior announce- 
ment of these meetings could properly be made. 

At the close, a public statement by die Prime Minister and the Presi- 
dent was made. 1 quote it for the information of the Congress and 
for the record: 

“The President of the United States and the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Churchill, representing I^s Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom, have met at sea. 

“They have hew accompanied by offidals of their two Governments, 
including high-ranking officers of their military, naval, and air services. 

“The whole problem of the supply of munitions of war, as provided 
by the Lease-Lend Act, for the armed forces of the United States, and 
for those countries actively engaged in resisting aggression, has been 
further examined. 

“Lord Beaverbrook, the Minister of Supply of the British Gov- 
ernment, has joined in these conferences. He is going to proceed to 
Washington to discuss further details with appropriate officials of the 
United States Government. These conferences will also cover the 
supply problems of the Soviet Union. 

“Ti^ President and the Prime Minister have had several conferences. 
They have considered the dangers to world civilization arising from 
the policies of military domination by conquest upon which the Hit- 
lerite government of C^many and other governments associated there- 
with have embarked, and have made clear the steps which their 
countries are respectively taking for their safety in the face of these 
dangers. 

** Sherwood, R. Ek, Roosevelt and Hopkins, An Intimate History, Harper Sc Brotfaen, 
New York, 1948, p. 362. 
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“They have agreed upon the following joint declaration: 

“Joint d ecl ar atio n of the President of the United States of America 
and the Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, representing His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom, being met together, deem it 
right to make known certain common principles in the national poli- 
cies of their respective countries on which they base their hopes for 
a better future of the world. 

“First, their countries seek no aggrandizement, territorial or other; 

“Second, they desire to see no territorial changes that do not accord 
with the freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned; 

“Third, they respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of 
government under which they will live; and they wish to see sovereign 
rights and self-government restored to those who have been forcibly 
deprived of them; 

“Fourth, they will endeavor, with due respect for their existing 
obligations, to further the enjoyment by all states, great or small, 
victor or vanquished, of access, on equal terms, to the trade and to 
the raw materials of the world which are needed for their economic 
prosperity; 

“Fifth, they desire to bring about the fullest collaboration between 
all nadons in the economic field with the object of securing, for all, 
improved labor standards, economic advancement, and social security; 

“Sixth, after the final destruedon of the Nazi tyranny, they hope to 
see established a peace which will afford to all nations the means of 
dwelling in safety within their own boundaries, and which will afford 
assurance that all the men in all the lands may live out their lives in 
freedom from fear and want; 

“Seventh, such a peace should enable all men to traverse the high 
seas and oceans without hindrance; 

“Eighth, they believe that all of the nadons of the world, for realisdc 
as well as spiritual reasons, must come to the abandonment of the use 
of force. Since no future peace can be maintained if land, sea, or air 
armaments continue to be employed by nadons which threaten, or 
may threaten, aggression outside their fronders, they believe, pend- 
ing the establishment of a wider and permanent system of general 
security, that the disarmament of such nadons is essendal. They will 
likewise aid and encourage all other pracdcable measures which will 
lighten for peace-loving peoples the crushing burden of armaments. 

F&anxijn D. Roosevelt 
Winston S. Chuschill.” 
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The Congress and the President having heretofore 
through the Lend-Lease Act, on the national policy of American aid 
to the democracies which East and West are waging war against dic- 
tatorships, the military and naval conversations at these meetings made 
clear gains in furthering the effectiveness of this aid. 

Furthermore, the Prime Minister and I are arranging for confer- 
ences with the Soviet Union to aid it in its defense against the attack 
made by the principal aggressor of the modern world— Germany. 

Finally, the declaration of principles at this time presents a goal 
which is worth while for our type of civilization to seek. It is so 
clearcut that it is difficult to oppose in any major particular without 
automatically admitting a willingness to accept compromise with nazi- 
ism; or to agree to a world peace which would give to nazi-ism domi- 
nation over large numbers of conquered nations. Inevitably such a 
peace would be a gift to nazi-ism to take breath— armed breath— for 
a second war to extend the control ov« Europe and Asia, to the 
American Hemisphere itself. 

It is perhaps unnecessary for me to call attention once more to the 
utter lack of validity of the spoken or written word of the Nazi gov- 
eriunent. 

It is also unnecessary for me to point out that the declaration of 
principles includes, of necessity, the world need for freedom of religion 
and ftwdom of information. No society of the world organized under 
the announced principles could survive without these freedoms which 
are a part of the whole freedom for which we strive. 

276. THE GERMAN-rrAUAN-JAPAhTESE ALLIANCE OR 
THREE POWER PACT OF SEPTEMBER 27, 1940* 

While the war progressed in Europe, relations between the United States 
and Japan steadily deteriorated. In part this was the result of Japan’s 
obvious plan to tal(e advantage of the preoccupation of the European 
powers and rapidly establish her hegemony over the Par East. On August 
1, 1940, the government of Prince Pumimaro Konoye announced that 
Japan’s foreign policy turned “ultimately at the construction of a new 
order in Greater East Asia’’^ According to a rescript (September 27, 

* United Stateii Office of United State* Chief of Couuel for Piotecudon of Axii 
Criminality, Hari Conspiracy and Aggression, 8 vola, and 2 suppl. vol*.. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 1946-1948, vol. V, pp. 3SS-357. 

* The full text of thL statement may be found in United States, Department of State 
(Publications No, 2008 and 2016) Papm RAadng to the Foreign Rdadons of the Vtdted 
&atet. Japan: 1931-1941, 2 vols,. Government Printing Office^ Washington, 1943, vol. 
n, pp. 108-111. 
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1940) of Emperor Hirohito, moreover, the German and Italian govern- 
ments “share in the views and aspirations of our empire."^^ On that same 
day, indeed, the three totiditarian regimes concluded an alliance at Berlin 
and established the Rome-Berlin-Tohyo Axis. Article 3 of the document 
made it appear that the alliance was aimed at the United States. It was 
signed by Foreign Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop, Foreign Minister 
Count Gedeaazo Ciana, and Japanese Ambassador to Germany Sahuro 
Kurusu. 


The Governments of Germany, Italy, and Japan consider it as a 
condidon precedent of a lasting peace, that each nation of the world 
be given its own proper place. Tliey have there&re decided to stand 
together and to cooperate with one another in their efforts in Greater 
East Asia and in the regions of Europe, wherein it is their prime 
purpose to establish and maintain a new order of things calculated to 
promote the prosperity and welfare of the peoples there. Furthermore, 
it is the desire of the three Governments to extend this cooperadon 
to such nadons in other parts of the world as are inclined to give to 
their endeavors a direcdon similar to their own, in order that their 
aspirations towards world peace as the ultimate goal may thus be 
realized. Accordingly, the Governments of Germany, Italy, and Japan 
have agreed as follows: 

AancLB 1, Japan recognizes and respects the leadership of Germany 
and Italy in the establishment of a new order in Europe. 

Articlb 2. Germany and Italy recognize and respect the leadership 
of Japan in the establishment of a new order in Greater East Asia. 

AancLB 3. Germany, Italy, and Japan agree to cooperate in their 
efforts on the aforesaid basis. They further undertake to assist one 
another with all polidcal, economic, and military means, if one of the 
three Contracting Parties is attacked by a Power at present not involved 
in the European war or in the Chinese-Japanese conflict. 

AancLB 4. For the purpose of implementing the present pacts, joint 
technical commissions, the members of which are- to be appointol by 
the Governments of Germany, Italy, and Japan, will meet without 
delay. 

Akticu 5. Germany, Italy, and Japan afSrm that the aforesaid terms 
do not in any way a^t the polidcal status which exists at present 
between each of the three Contracting Pardes and Soviet Russia. 


*^'nie KKript my be found in ibid., toI. n, p. 168. 
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Article 6. The preseat Pact shall come into force immediately 
upon signature and shall remain in force for ten years from the date 
of its coming into force. 

At the proper time before expiration of the said term the High 
Contracting Parties shall, if one of them so requests, enter into negO' 
nations for its renewal. 

In faith whereof, the undersigned, duly authorized by their Gov- 
ernments, have signed this pact and have hereunto apposed their seals. 

Done in 3 original copies at Berlin, on the 27th day of September, 
19^, in the XVIIlth year of the Fascist Era, corresponding to the 
27th day of the 9th month of the 15th year of the Showa era. 

277. MESSAGE BY PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT TO CONGRESS 
ON WAR WITH JAPAN, DECEMBER 8, 1941 “ 


70 the early afternoon of Sunday, December 7, 1941,^ while two Japanese 
emissaries were proferring Secretary of State Cordell Hull an official reply 
to some United States proposals of the previous month, word reached 
Washington that Japanese carrier-borne tdrplaaes had bombed the naval 
base at Pearl Harbor', Territory of Hawaii, and there had inflicted con- 
siderable damage on units of the United States Navy. Hull said of the 
Japanese document, to the Japanese Ambassador: "In all my fifty years of 
puHic service I have never seen a document that was more crowded svith 
infamous falsehoods and distortions."^ The Japanese attae\ on Pearl 
Harbor toa\ place on December 7, 1941, at 1:20 p.m., Washington time; 
not un^ 4:00 vm., Washingjton lime, did Japan dedare war on the United 
States and Great Britain through an imperial rescript. On the next day, 
December 8, 1941, President Hoosevelt delivered the following message to 
Congress. 


Yesterday, December 7, 1941 — a date which will live in infamy— 
the United States of America was suddenly and deliberately attacked 
by naval and air forces of the Empire of Japan. 

The United States was at peace with tlat Nation and, at the solid- 


** United States, Department of State (Publications No. 2008 and 2016) Papers Rdat- 
ing to the Foreiga Stations of the United States, Japan: 1931-1941, 2 vols., Government 
nintiiig Office, Washinstoo, 1943, vol. n, pp. 793-/94. _ 

^The Japanese Hull's full may be found in tbidag ▼u* Ua 

pp. 786-792. 
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tation of Japan, was still in conversation with its Government and its 
Emperor looking toward the maintenance of peace in the Pacific. 
Indttd, one hour after Japanese air squadrons had commenced bomb' 
ing in Oahu, the Japanese Ambassador to the United States and his 
colleague delivered to the Secretary of State a formal reply to a recent 
American message. While this reply stated that it seemed useless to 
continue the existing diplomatic negotiations, it contained no threat 
or hint of war or armed attack. 

It will be recorded that the distance of Hawaii from Japan makes it 
obvious that the attack was deliberately planned many days or even 
weeks ago. During the intervening time the Japanese Government has 
deliberately sought to deceive the United States by false statements 
and expressions of hope for continued peace. 

The attack yesterday on the Hawaiian Islands has caused severe 
damage to American naval and military forces. Very many American 
lives have been lost. In addition American ships have been reported 
torpedoed on the high seas between San Francisco and Honolulu. 

Yesterday the Japanese Government also launched an attack against 
Malaya. 

Last night Japanese forces attacked Hong Kong. 

Last night Japanese forces attacked Guam. 

Last night Japanese forces attacked the Philippine Islands. 

Last night the Japanese attacked Wake Island. 

This morning the Japanese attacked Midway Island. 

Japan ha^ therefore, tmdertaken a siuprise offensive extending 
throughout the Pacific area. The facts of yesterday speak for them- 
selves. The people of the United States have already formed their 
opinions and well tmderstand the implications to the very life and 
safety of our Nation. 

As Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy I have directed that 
all measures be taken for our defense. 

Always will we remember the character of the onslaught against us. 

No matter how long it may take us to overcome this premeditated 
invasion, the American people in their righteous might will win 
through to absolute victory. 

I believe I interpret the will of the Congress and of the people when 
I assert that we will not . only defend ourselves to the uttermost but 
will make very certain that this form of treachery shall never endanger 
us again. 
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Hostilities exist. There is no blinking at the fact that our people 
our territory, and our interests are in grave danger. 

With confidence in our armed forces— with the unbounded deter- 
mination of our people— we will gain the inevitable triumph— so 
help us God. 

I ask that the Gingress declare that since the unprovoked and 
dastardly attack by Japan on Sunday, December 7, a state of war 
has existed between die United States and. the Japanese Empire. 

Fxanklin D. Roosevelt. 
THE WHITE HOUSE. December 8. 1941. 

278. DECLARATION BY THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
OF A STATE OF WAR WITH JAPAN, DECEMBER 8. 1941 •* 


Coagress declared the existence of a state of war with Japan by a vote 
of 82 to 0 in the Senate and 588 to 1 in the House of Representatives. 


JOINT RESOLUTION Declaring that a state of war exists between 
the Imperial Government of Japan and the Government and the 
people of the United States and making provisions to prosecute the 
same. 

Whereas the Imperial Government of Japan has committed unpro- 
voked acts of war against the Government and the people of the 
United States of America: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress Assembled, That the state of war be- 
tween the United States and the Imperial Government of Japan which 
has thus been thrust upon the United States is hereby formally de- 
clared; and the President is hereby authorized and directed to employ 
the endre naval and miUtary forces of the United States and the 
resources of the Government to carry on war against the Imperid 
Government of Japan; and, to bring the conflict to a successful termi- 
nation, all of the resources of the country arc hereby pledged by the 
Congress of the United States. 

Approved, December 8, 1941, 4:10 VM,, ES.T. 

“United States, Dwartment of State (Publications No. 2008 and 2016) Fapers SelM- 
ing to the Foreign Selations of the United States. Japan; 1931-1941, 2 vola.. Government 
Fating Office, Washington, 1943, vol. n, p. 795. 
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2?9. THE GERMAN DECLARATION OF WAR ON THE 
UNITED STATES, DECEMBER 11, 1941 " 

On December 11, 1941, Germany and Italy declared war on the United 
Sutet, thus carrying out their obligation under Article 3 of the German- 
ItaUan-Japanese Alliance of 1940 (see above Document No. 276). In each 
case the foreign minister notified the United States Chargi d'Affaires of 
his government's decision. < 


The Government of the Umted States having violated in the most 
fiagrant manner and in ever>increa^g measure all rules of neutrality 
in favor of the adversaries of Germany and having continually been 
guilty of the most severe provocations toward Germany ever since the 
outbreak of the European war, provoked by the British declaration of 
war against Germany on September 3, 1939, has finally resorted to 
open military acts of aggression. 

On September 11, 1941, the President of the United States' publicly 
declared that he had ordered the American Navy and Air Force to 
'shoot on sight at any Gernoan war vessel. In bis speech of October 27, 
1941, he once more expressly afBrmed that this order was in force. 
Acting under this order, vessels of the American Navy, since early 
September 1941, have systematically attacked German naval forces. 
Thus, American destroyers, as for instance the Greer, the Kearny and 
the Reuben James, have opened fire on German submarines accord* 
ing to plan. The Secretary of the American Navy, Mr. Knox, himself 
confirmed that American destroyers attacked German submarines. 

Furthermore, the naval forces of the United States, under order of 
their Government and contrary to international law have treated and 
seized German- merchant vessels on the high seas as enemy ships. 

The German Government therefore establishes the following facts: 

Although Germany on her part has strictly adhered to the rules of 
international law in her relations with the United States during every 
.period of the present war, the Government of the United States from 
initial violations of neutrality has finally proceded to open acts of 
war against Germany. The Government of the United States has 
thereby virtually created a state of war. 

" United Staus, Department of State Bulletin, Oovetninent Ftintiiia; Office, Washiiu^ 
ton, 1941, vd. V, pp. 481.482. 
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The German Government, consequently, discontinues diplomatic 
relations with the United States of America and declares that under 
these circumstances brought about by President Roosevelt Germany 
too, as from today, considers herself as being in a state of war with 
the United States of America. 

Accept, Mr. Charge d'AfEaires, the expression of my high con- 
sideration. 

280. UNTIED STATES DECLARATION OP WAR AGAINST 
GERMANY, DECEMBER 11. 1941“ 


TAe German and Italian declarations of war were responded to by identb- 
cal congressional joint resoUttions of December 11, 1941. TAe German 
resolution was adopted by a vote of 88 to 0 in tAe Senate and 393 to 1 
("present) in tAe House of Representatiues. On Italy tAe vote was 90 
to 0 in tAe Senate and 399 to 1 (“present’) in the lower house. Represen- 
tative Jeanette Ranken of Montana was the sole dissenter. 


JOINT RESOLUTION DECLARING THAT A STATE OF WAR EXISTS BETWEEN 
THE GOVERNMENT OF GERMANY AND THE GOVERNMENT AND THE PEOPLE 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND MAKING PROVISION TO PROSECUTE THE SAME 

Whereas the Government of Germany has formally declared war 
against the Government and the people of the United States of 
America: 

Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the state of war be- 
tween the United States and the Government of Germany which has 
thus been thrust upon the United States is hereby formally declared; 
and the President is hereby authorized and 'directed to employ the 
entire naval and military forces of the United States and the resources 
'of the Government to carry on war against the Government of Ger- 
many; and, to bring the conflict to a successful termination, all of the 
resources of the country are hereby pledged by the Congress of the 
United States. 

Approved, December 11, 1941, 3:05 p.m., ES,T. 

“ United' States, Dejiartment o£ State (Publication No. 1983) Peace and War. Uniud 
Suites Foreign Policy 1931-1941, Government Printing Office, Washington, 1943, Docu- 
ment No. 272, p. 849. 
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281-286. From Casablanca to Potsdam 
281. THECASABLANCACONFERENCE, JANUARY 1«4, 1943 « 


The Allied invasion of French North and West Africa began on Novem- 
ber 8, 1942. By November IS United States forces had crossed into Tunisia. 
WhUe the latter became an important battleground, President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill held their fourth wartime meeting. The 
first had been at sea, in August 1941 (see above Document No. 275). The 
second and third suere in Washington, D. C., in December 1941 and June 
1942, respectively. The Casablanca Conference was notable for the bring- 
ing together of the French Generals Charles de Gaulle and Henri Giraud, 
and the enunciation, at a press conference, of the principle that only un- 
conditional surrender of the Axis Powers would bring peace to the world. 
Indeed, at this press gathering on January 24, 1943, Roosevelt suggested 
that the Casatianca meeting might well be ailed the "Unconditional Sur- 
render Meeting." Pillowing are the communiqui cabled from Casablanca 
to Washington ( made puUic on January 26, 1943) and a quotation from 
the notes used by Roosevelt in his statement to the press. 


A 

THE CASABLANCA CONFERENCE 

On January 26, 1943, at 10 vm., EWT, the following communique, 
cabled from Casablanca, Morocco, was made public: 

The President of the United States and the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain have been in conference near Casablanca since January 14. 

They were accompanied by the combined Chiefs of Staff of the two 
countries; 

[Here follow the names of the civil and military officials who were 
at the conference.] 

For 10 days the combined staffs have been in constant session, meet- 
ing 2 or 3 times a day and recording progress at intervals to the. 
President and the Prime Minister. 

The entire field of the war was surveyed theater by theater through- 
out the world, and all resources were marshaled for a more intense 
ptoseclution of the war by sea, land, and air. 

** A. bom United State), Department of State BuUedn, Oovernment Frindng OfSee, 
Waihington, 1943, vol. Vm, pp. 93-94: B. from Sherwood, R. B., Rooseveb and HopUns. 
An Intimate History, Harper St Brothen, New York, 1948, pp, 696-697. Reprintra by 
penaiMbn of the piibliihen. 
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Nothing like this prolonged discussion between two allies has ever 
taken place before. Complete agreement was reached between the 
leaders of the two countries and their respecdve staffs upon war plans 
and enterprises to be undertaken during the campaigns of 1943 against 
Germany, Italy, and Japan with a view to drawing the utmost advan- 
tage from the markedly favorable turn of events at the close of 1942. 

Premier Stalin was cordially invited to meet the President and the 
Prime Minister, in which case the meeting would have been held very 
much farther to the east. He was unable to leave Russia at this time 
on account of the great offensive which he himiielf, as Commander- 
in-Chief, is directing. 

The President and the Prime Minister realized up to the full the 
enormous weight of the war which Russia is successfully bearing along 
bier whole land front, and their prime object has been to draw as much 
weight as possible off the Russian armies by engaging the enemy as 
heavily as possible at the first selected points. 

Premier Stalin has been fully informed of the military proposals. 

The President and the Prime Minister have been in communicadon 
with Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. They have apprised him of the 
measures which they are undertaking to assist him in China’s mag- 
nificent and unrelaxing struggle for the common cause. 

The occasion of the meedng between the President and the Prime 
Minister made it opportune to invite General Giraud (General Henri 
Honorf Giraud, I^gh Commissioner of French Africa) to confer with 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff and to arrange for a meeting between 
him and General de Gaulle (General Charles de Gaulle, Fighting 
French Commander) . The two generals have been in dose consultadon. 

The President and the Prime Minister and their combined staffs, 
having completed their plans for the offensive campaigns of 1943, 
have now separated in order to put them into aedve and concerted 
execution. 


B 

The President and the Prime Minister, after a complete survey of 
the world war situation, are more than ever determined that peace can 
come to the world only by a total eiinunation of German and Japa- 
nese war power. This involves the simple formula of placing the 
objective of this war in terms of an unconditional surrender by Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan. Unconditional surrender by them means a 
reasonable assurance of world peace, for generations. Unconditional 
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surreader means not tlic destruction of the German populace, nor of 
the Italian or Japanese populace, but does mean the destruction of a 
philosophy in Gamany, Italy and Japan which is based on the con- 
quest and subjugation of other peoples. 

282. THE MOSCOW CONFERENCE OF FOREIGN MINISTERS, 
OCTOBER 1930, 1943“ 


The Messrs. Churchill and Roosevelt held their fifth wartime conference 
in Washington, D. C., in May 1943 and their sixth in Quebec during 
August 1943. In Washington, decisions were reached regarding the inva- 
sion of Italy. At Quebec, where a representative of Chiang Kai-she\ was 
in attendance, further European and Far Eastern military operations were 
considered, as was the question of recognition of the French Committee 
of Liberation.^ The next international gathering was one of foreign min- 
isters— the first of several such meetings. It too\ place in Moscow from 
October 19-30, 1943, and was attended by the foreign ministers of the 

“ United Sum, Depaitment ai Snte Bulletin, Government Printing Office, WubJngton, 
1943, vol. IX, pp. 307-311. 

“United Sum rocognitian of die French Committee of Liberation wai announced by 
the Department of Sute on Augun 26, 1943, as follows: “The Government of the United 
Sum desires again to make ckw iu purpose of cooperating with all patrmtic Frenchmen, 
looking to the liberadon of the French people and French territories from the oppressions 
of the enemy. 

'The Government of the United Sum, accordin^y, welcomes the esublishment of 
the French Committee of Nadonal Liberation. It it our expecution that the Committee 
will function on the principle of collective resiwntibility of all iu members for the 
aedve praecutiem of the war. 

"In view of the paramount importance of the common war effort^ the relationship 
vnth the French Committee of National Liberation must continue to be subject m the 
military requirementt of die Allied commanders. 

"The Government of the United Sum takes note, with sympathy, of the desire of 
the Committee to be regarded as the body qualified to insure the administration and 
defense of the French interests. The extent to which it may be possible to give e&^t 
to this desire must bowwer be raerved for consideration in eadi case as it arises. 

"On these understanding the Government of, the United Sum recognizes the FTench 
Committee of National Liberadon as administering those French overseas territories 
which acknowledge its authority. 

"This sutement does not contdtute recogniddb of a government of France or of the 
French Empire by the Government of the United Sum. 

'Tt does comtitute recognidm of the French Committee of National liberation as 
fu n ctioning within specific limiudons during the war. Later on the people of France, 
in a free and untrammeled manner, will proceed in due course to select their own 
gavernment and their own offidals to administer it. 

_ "The Govtfnment of the United Sum welcomes the Committee's expressed determina- 
tion to con^ue the common struggle in dose cooperadon with all the Allies, until 
French sod is freed from iu invaders and until victory is complete over all enemy powers. 

"May the restoration of France come with the utmost speed." Cf. iKd., vol. IX, 
pp. 125-126. 
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United States, Great Britain, and the 17.S.5J2. The Chinese Ambassador 
to the Soviet Union joined in signing the Declaration on General Security 
but too\ no other part in the conference. The European Advisory Com- 
mission referred to in the foUoudng communiqui admitted a French 
delegate in November 1944. After the Berlin or Potsdam Conference of 
July-August 1945, the Commission urns replaced by a Council of Foreign 
Ministers (see belotv Document No. 286). 


Anglo-Soviet-American Communique, Released, November 1, 1943 

The Conference of Foreign Secretaries of the United States of 
America, Mr. Cordell Hull, of the United Kingdom, Mr. Anthony 
Eden, and of the Soviet Union, Mr. V. M. Molotov, took place at 
Moscow from the 19th to 30th of October 1943. There were twelve 
meetings. 

In addition to the Foreign Secretaries the following took part in 
the Conference; 

[Here follows a list of the pardcipants.] 

The agenda included all the quesdons submitted for discussion by 
the three Governments. Some of the quesdons called for final deci- 
sions and these were taken. On other quesdons, after discussion, 
decisioiu of principle were taken: these quesdons were referred foi 
detailed consideradon to commissioru specially set up for the purpose, 
or reserved for treatment through diplomadc channels. Other ques-, 
dons again were disposed of by an exchange of views. 

The Governments of the United States, the United Kingdom and 
the Soviet Union have been in close cooperadon in all matters con- 
cerning the common war efEort But this is the first time that the 
Foreign Secretaries of the three Governments have been able to meet 
together in conference. 

In the first place there were frank and exhaustive discussions of 
measures to be taken to shorten the war against Germany and her 
satellites in Europe. Advantage was taken of the presence of military 
advisers, representing the respective Chiefs of StaE, in order to discuss 
definite military operations, with regard to which decisions had been 
taken and which are already b^g prepared, and in order to create 
a basis fpr the closest military cooperation in the future between the 
three countries. 

Second only to the importance of hastening the end of the war was 
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the unanimous recognition by the three Governments that it was 
essential in their own national interests and in the interest of all peace- 
loving nations to continue the present close collaboration and coopera- 
tion in the conduct of the war into the period following the end 
of hostilities, and that only in this way could peace be main tained 
and the political, economic, and social welfare of their peoples fully 
promoted. 

This conviction is expressed in a declaration in which the Chinese 
Government joined during the Conference and which was signed by 
the three Foreign Secretaries and the Chinese Ambassador at Moscow 
on behalf of their governments. This declaration, published today, 
provides for even closer collaboration in the prosecution of the war 
and in all matters pertaining to. the surrender and disarmament of the 
enemies with which the four countries are respecdvely at war. It sets 
forth the principles upon which the four governments agree that a 
broad system of international cooperation and security should be based. 
Provision is made for the inclusion of all other peace-loving narinni^ 
great and small, in the system. 

The Conference agreed to set up machinery for ensuring the closest 
cooperation between the three governments in the examination of 
European questions arising as the war develops. For this purpose the 
Conference decided to establidi in London a European Advisory Com- 
mission to study these questions and to make joint recommendations 
to the three governments. 

Provision was made for continuing, when necessary, tripartite con- 
sultations of repiesentadves of the three Governments in the respeedve 
capitals through the existing diplomadc channels. 

The Conference also agreed to establish an Advisory Council for 
matters reladng to Italy, to be composed in the first instance of repre- 
sentadves of their three governments and of the French Committee of 
Nadonal Liberadon. Provision is made for addition to this council of 
representadves of Greece and Yugoslavia in view of their special inter- 
ests arising out of the aggressions of Fascist Italy upon their territory 
during the present war. This Council will deal with day-to-day ques- 
tions, other than military operadons, and will make rec ommendatio ns 
designed to coordinate Allied policy virith regard to Italy. 

The three Foreign Secretaries considered it appropriate to reaffirm, 
by a declaration published today, the atdtude of their Governments 
in favor of the restoradon of democracy in Italy. 

The three Foreign Seoetaries declared it to be the purpose of their 
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Governments to restore the independenc o£ Austria. At the jjamp time 
they reminded Austria that in the final setdement accotuit will be 
taken of efforts that Austria may make towards its own liberation. 
The Declaration on Austria is published today. 

The Foreign Secretaries issued at the Conference a declaration by 
President Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, and Premier Stalin 
containing a solemn warning that at the time of granting any armistice 
to any German Government those German officers and men and mem- 
bers of the Nazi Party who have had any connection with atrocities 
and executions in coiuitries overrun by German forces will be taken 
back to the countries in which their abominable crimes were com- 
mitted to be charged and punished according to the laws of those 
countries. 

In the atmosphere of mutual confidence and understanding which 
characterized all the work of the Conference, consideration was also 
given to other important questions. These included not only ques- 
tions of a current nature, but also questions concerning treatment of 
Hitlerite Germany and its satellites, economic cooperation . and the 
assurance of general peace. 

Declaration of Four Nations on General Security 

The Governments of the United States of America, the United King- 
dom, the Soviet Union and China: 

imited in their determination, in accordance with the Declaration by 
the United Nations of January 1, 1942, and subsequent declarations, 
to continue hostilities against those Axis powers with which they re- 
spectively are at war until such powers have laid down their arms on 
the basis of unconditional surrender; 

conscious of their responsibility to secure the liberation of themselves 
and the peoples allied with them from the menace of aggression; 

recognizing the necessity of ensuring a rapid and orderly transition 
from war to peace and of establishing and maintaining international 
peace and security with the least diversion of the world’s human and 
economic resources h>r armaments; 

jointly declare: 

1. T^t their united action, pledged for the prosecution of the war 
against their respective enemies, will be continued for the organization 
and maintenance of peace and security. 

2. That those of them at war with a common enemy will act to- 
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gether in all matters relating to the surrender and disarmament of 
that enemy. 

3. That they will take all measures deemed hy them to be necessary 
to provide against any violation of the terms imposed upon the enemy. 

4. That they recognize the necessity of establishing at the earliest 
practicable date a general international organization, based on the 
principle of the sovereign equality of all peace-loving states, and open 
to membership by aU such states, large and small, for the maintenance 
of international peace and security. 

5. That for the purpose of maintaining international peace and 
security pending the re-establishment of law and order and the inaugu- 
ration of a system of general security, they will consult with one 
another and as occasion requires with other members of the United 
Nations with a view to joint action on behalf of the community of 
nations. 

6. That after the termination of hostilities they will not employ 
their military forces within the territories of other states except for the 
purposes envisaged in this declaration and after joint consulution. 

7. That they will confer and cooperate with one another and with 
other members of the Unimd Nations to bring about a practicable gen- 
eral agreement with respect to the regulation of armaments in the 
post-war period. 

V. Molotov, Anthony Eden, Coedell Hull, Foo Ping-Skeuno. 
Moscow, 30th October, 1943. 

Declasation Regarding Italy 

The Foreign Secretaries of the United States, the United Kingdom 
and the Soviet Union have established that their three Governments 
are in complete agreement that Allied policy towards Il;aiy must be 
based upon the fundamental principle that Fascism and all its evil 
influences and emanations shall be utterly destroyed and that the 
Italian people shall be given every opponunity to establish govern- 
mental and other institutions based upon democratic principles. 

The Foreign Secretaries of the United States of America and the 
United Kingdom declare that the action of their Governments from 
the inception of the invasion of Italian territory, in so far as paramount 
military requirements have permitted, has been based upon this policy. 

In the furtherance of this policy in the future the Foreign Secretaries 
of the three Governments are agreed that the following measures are 
importer and should be put into effect: 
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1. It is essential that the Italian Government should be made more 
democratic by the introduction of representatives of those sections of 
the Italian people who have always opposed Fascism. 

2. Freedom of speech, of religious worship, of political belief, of 
the press and of public meeting shall be restored in full measure to 
the Italian people, who shall also be entitled to form anti-Pascist 
political groups. 

3. All institutions and organizations created by the Fascist regime 
shall be suppressed. 

4. All Fascist or pro-Fascist elements shall be removed from the 
administration and from the institutions and organizations of a public 
character. 

5. All political prisoners of the Fascist regime shall be released and 
accorded full amnesty. 

6. Democratic organs of local Government shall be created. 

7. Fascist chiefs and other persons known or suspected to be war 
criminals shall be arrested and handed over to justice. 

In making this declaration the three Foreign Secretaries recognize 
that so long as active military operations continue in Italy the time at 
which it is possible to give full efEect to the principles set out above 
will be determined by the Commander-in-Chief on the basis of in- 
structions received through the Combined Chiefs of StafiE. The three 
Governments, parties to this declaration, will, at the request of any 
one of them, consult on this matter. 

It is further understood that nothing in this resolution is to operate 
n gainKt the right of the Italian people ultimately to choose their own 
form of government. 

Declaration' on Austria 

The Governments of the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union and 
the United States of America are agreed that Austria, the first free 
country to fall a victim to Hitlerite aggression, shall be liberated from 
German domination. 

They regard the annexation imposed upon Austria by Germany on 
March 15, 1938, as null and void. They consider them^ves as in no 
way bound by any changes effected in Austria since that date. They 
dec^e t-bat they wish to see reestablished a free and independent 
Austria, and thereby to open the way for the Austrian people them- 
selves, as well as those neighboring states which will be faced with 
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similar problems, to find that political and economic security which 
is the only basis for lasting peace. 

Austria is reminded, however, that she has a responsibility which 
she cannot evade for participation in the war on the side of Hitlerite 
Germany, and that in the final settlement account will inevitably be 
taken of her own contribution to her liberation. 

Declaration on German Atrocities 

The United Kingdom, the United States and the Soviet Unon have 
received from many quarters evidence of atrocities, massacres and cold- 
blooded mass executions which are being perpetrated by the Hitlerite 
forces in the many countries they have overrun and from which they 
are now being steadily expelled. The brutalities of Hiderite domina- 
don are no new thing and all the peoples or territories in their grip 
have suffered from the worst form of government by terror. What is 
new is that many of these territories are now being redeemed by the 
advancing armies of the liberadng Powers and that in their despera- 
tion, the recoiling Hiderite Huns are redoubling their ruthless cruel- 
ties. This is now evidenced with particular clearness by monstrous 
crimes of the Hitlerites on the territory of the Soviet Union which is 
being liberated from the Hitieriles, and on French and Italian territory. 

Accordingly, the aforesaid three allied Powers, speaking in the 
interests of the thirty-three United Nations, hereby solemnly declare 
and give full warning of their declaration as follows; 

At the time of the granting of any armistice to any government 
which may be set up in Germany, those German officers and men and 
members of the Nazi Party who have been responsible for, or have 
taken a consenting part in the above atrocities, massacres and execu- 
tions will be sent back to the countries in which their abominable 
deeds were done in order that they may be judged and punished 
according to the laws of these liberated countries and of the free gov- 
ernments which will be created therein. Lists will be compiled in all 
possible detail from all these countries, having regard especially to 
invaded parts of the Soviet Union, to Poland and Czechoslovakia, to 
Yugoslavia and Greece, including Crete and other islands, to Norway, 
Denmark, the Netherlands, Belguim, Luxemburg, France and Italy. 

Thus, the Germans who take part in wholesale shoot^s of Italian 
officers or in the execution of French, Dutch, Belgian or Norwe gian 
hostages or of Cretan peasants, or who have shared in the slaughters 
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inflicted on the people of Poland or in territories of the Soviet Union 
which are now being swept clear of the enemy, will know that they 
will be brought back to tbe scene of their crimes and judged on the 
spot by the peoples whom they have outraged. Let those who have 
hitherto not imbrued their hands with innocent blood beware lest they 
join the ranks of the guilty, for most assuredly the three allied Powers 
will pursue them to the uttermost ends of the earth and will deliver 
them to their accusers in order that jusdce may be done. 

The above declaration is without prqudice to the case of the major 
criminals, whose offenses have no particular geographical localization 
and who will be punished by the joint dedsion of the Governments 
of the Allies. 

Roosevelt, Chubchill, Stauk. 

283. THE FIRST CAIRO CONFERENCE, 

NOVEMBER 7126, 1943" 


Oa the way to a meeting with Joseph Stalin, the Messrs. Churchill and 
Roosevelt stopped off at Cairo, Egypt, for a conference with Chiang Km- 
shei(. At this gathering it teas decided to deprive Japan after the war of 
M her eolotued conquests and to give eventual independence to Korea. No 
Russian representative was present because the UJ.SJI. was not yet at war 
with Japan. The following joint eommuniqui was released on December 
1, 1943. (For the Second Caro Conference see introduction to Document 
No. 285 below.) 


Joint Communique Cairo, Egypt, Released, Decembek 1, 1943 

The several military missions have agreed upon future military op- 
erations against Japan. The Three Great Allies expressed their resolve 
to bring unrelenting pressure against their brutal enemies by sea, land, 
and air. This pressure is already rising. 

The Three Great Allies are fighting this war to restrain and punish 
the aggression of Japan. They covet no gain for themselves and have 
no thought of territorial expansion. It is their purpose that Japan shall 
be stripped of all the islands in the Pacific whi^ she has seized or 
occupied since the beginning of the first World War in 1914, and that 
all the territories Japan has stolen from the Chinese, such as Man- 

" United Stata, Department oC State SuUeHn, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, 1943, vol. IX, p. 393. 
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churia, Formosa, and the Pescadores, shall be restored to the Republic 
of China. Japan will also be expelled from all other territories which 
she has taken by violence and greed. The aforesaid three great powers, 
mindful of the enslavement of the people of Korea, are determined 
that in due course Korea shall become free and independent. 

With these objects in view the three Allies, in harmony with those 
of the United Nations at war with Japan, will continue to persevere 
in the serious and prolonged operations necessary to procure the un- 
conditional surrender of Japan. 

284. THE TEHRAN CONFERENCE, NOVEMBER 28- 
DECEMBER 1. 1943*^ 

The Soviet Union was impatient for the western Allies to invade the 
continent of Europe and open a "second fronf agmnst the Germans, thus 
relieving the pressure of fighting in the east. Owing partly to the difficulty 
of assemiding the vast forces and supplies for such an invasion and partly 
to Churchill's belief that an invasion from the south via Europe’s "soft 
underbelly" would be less costly in blood and more elective, the invasion 
was postponed from 19i2 to 1943 and then to 1944, Eventually it seemed 
wise, on the one hand, to still Russian fears that the western democracies 
were hoping to see Germany and the USSJR. wipe each other out and, on 
the other, to make sure that Moscow would not contemplate a separate 
peace with the Naais. Accordingly a conference was arranged among 
Churchill, Roosevelt, and Stalin, to be held in Tehran, the capital of Iran, 
so that Stalin would not have to travel far from the embattled Soviet Union. 
The declarations under- A. below were released on December 6, 1943. The 
original of the Declaration on Iran, which was sigtted by the shah as well 
at the Big Three, was "losf' for a year and then found in a White House 
fJe.*^ The agreement under B. below was released by the Department of 
State on March 24, 1947. 


A 

Decukahon of the These Fowbes 
We— The President of the United States, the Prime Minister of 


*^A. Bom United States, Deportment of State Bulletin, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 1943, vol. DC, pp. 409-410; B, from The New Yorh Times, March 25, 1947, 
reprinm by permission. 

^ Sherwtxid, R. E., Rootevelt end Hopkins. An Intimate History, Harper Sc Brothers, 
New York, 1948, p. 798. ^ . 
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Great Britain, and the PFcmicr of the Soviet Union, have met these 
four days past, in this, the Capital of our Ally, Iran, and have shaped 
and confirmed our common policy. 

We express our determination that our nations shall work together 
in war and in the peace that will follow. 

As to war— our military stafiFs have joined in our round table dis- 
cussions, and we have concerted our plans for the destruction of the 
German forces. We have reached complete agreement as to the scope 
and timing of the operations to he undertaken from the east, west 
and south. 

The common understanding which we have here reached guaran- 
tees that victory will be ours. 

And as to peace— we are sure that our concord will win an enduring 
Peace. We recognize fully the supreme responsibility resting upon us 
and all the United Nations to make a peace which will command the 
goodwill of the overwhelming mass of the peoples of the world and 
banish the scourge and terror of war for many generations. 

With our Diplomatic advisors we have surveyed the problems of 
the future. We shall seek the cooperation and active participation of 
all nation^ large and small, whose peoples in heart and mind are 
dedicated, as are our own peoples, to the elimination of tyranny and 
slavery, oppression and intolerance. We will welcome them, as they 
may ^oose to come, into a world family of Democratic Nations, 

No power on earth can prevent our destroying the German armies 
by land, their U Boats by sea, and their war plants from the air. 

Our attack will be relentless and increasing. 

Emerging from these cordial conferences we look with confidence 
to the day when all peoples of the world may live free live^ untouched 
by tyranny, and according to their varying desires and their own 
consciences. 

We ramp, here with hope and determination. We leave here, friends 
in fact, in spirit and in purpose. 

Roosevelt, Churchiu. and Staun. 
Signed at Tehran, December 1, 1943. 

Declaration Regarding Iran 

The President of the United States of America, the Premier of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom, having consulted with each other and with the 
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Prime Minister of Iran, desire to declare the mutual agreement of their 
three Governments regarding their relations with Iran. 

The Governments of the United States of America, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and the United Kingdom recognize the 
assistance which Iran has given in the prosecution of the war against 
the common enemy, particularly by facilitating transportation of sup- 
plies from overseas to the Soviet Union. The three Governments 
realize that the war has caused special economic difficulties for Iran 
and they are agreed that they will continue to make available to the 
Government of Iran such economic assistance as may be possible, hav- 
ing regard to the heavy demands made upon them by their world-wide 
military operations and to the world-wide shortage of transport, raw 
materials and supplies for civilian consumption. 

With respect to the post-war period, the Governments of the United 
States of America, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the 
United Kingdom are in accord with the Government of Iran that any 
economic problem confronting Iran at the close of hostilities should 
receive full consideration along with those of the other members of 
the United Nations by conferences or international agencies held or 
created to deal with international economic matters. 

The Governments of the United States of America, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and the United Kingdom are at one with 
the Goveriunent of Iran in their desire for the maintenance of the 
independence, sovereignty and territorial integrity of Iran. They count 
upon the participation of Iran together with all other peace-loving 
nations in the establishment of international peace, security and pros- 
perity after the war in accordance with the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter, to which all four goveriunents have continued to subscribe. 

B 

AaBHEliiENT ON THE MuJTAET PLANS FOR THE DEFEAT OF 

Germany, Tehran, Iran, December 1, 1943 

The Conference; 

(1) Agreed that the Partisans in Yugosloavia should be supported 
by supplies and equipment to the greatest possible extent, and also by 
commando operations; 

(2) Agreed that^ from t^ military point of view, it was most de- 
sirable that Turkey should come into the war on the side of the Allies 
before the end of the year; 

(3) Took note of I^shal Stalin's statement that if Turkey found 
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herself at war with Germany, and as a result Bulgaria declared war 
on Turkey or attacked her, the Soviet would immediately be at war 
with Bulgaria. The Conference further took note that this fact could 
be explicitly stated in the forthcoming negotiations to bring Turkey 
into the war; 

(4) Took note that Operation OVERLORD [the landings in Nor- 
mandy] would be launched during May, 1944, in conjunction with an 
operation against Southern France. The latter operation would be 
undertaken in as great a strength as availability of landing-craft per- 
mitted. The Conference further took note of Marshal Stalin’s state- 
ment that the Soviet forces would launch an offensive at about the 
same time with the object of preventing the German forces from trans- 
ferring from the Eastern to the Western Front; 

(5) Agreed that the military stafis of the Three Powers should 
henceforward keep in close touch with each other in regard to the 
impending operations in Europe. In particular it was agreed that a 
cover plan to mystify and mislead the enemy as regards these opera- 
tions should be concerted between the staffs concerned. 

(Signed): 

Frankun D. Roosevelt, Joseph V. Staun, Winston S. Chdbchiix. 

285. THE CONFERENCE AT YALTA IN THE CRIMEA, 
FEBRUARY 4-11, 1945“ 


Immediately after the Tehran Conference (see above Document No. 284) 
the Meesrs. Churchill and Roosevelt met for a second time at Cairo (see 
above Document No. 283 for' the First Cairo Conference). On this occa- 
sion, December 4-6, 1943, they were joined by President Ismet InonU of 
Turl(ey. The resulting comniuniqtti of December 7, 1943, "reaffirmed" the 
“traditional status of friendship" existing among the three countries con- 
cerned. From September 11-16, 1944, Churchill and Roosevelt met again, 
in a Second Quebec Conference (see introduction to Document No. 282 
above for the First Quebec Conference). This time representatives were 
present from Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. An American-British- 
Canadian atomic policy committee was established, agreement was reached 
in broad principle on the form of military government soon to be set up 
in Germany, and provision was made for the closer coordination of Allied 
efforts against Japan. The Quebec meeting also served somewhat in the 
nature of a preparation for the next great gathering, that held at Yalta in 

“ United States, Department of State fress Release No. 239, Match. 24, 1947. 
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the Crimea among ChurehiU, Roosevelt and Stalin from February 4-11, 
1945. The complete protocol of proceedings at Yalta was released by the 
Department of State ordy on March 24, 1947, at which time the Council of 
Foreign Ministers (see introduction to Document No. 286 below) was in 
session in Moscow, discussing terms for treaties with Austria and Germany. 


DEPAKTMENT OF STATE 

For the press March 24, 1947 

No. 239 

Protocol op the Proceedings of the Crimea Conference 

The Crimea Conference of the Heads of the Governments of the 
United States of America, the United Kingdom, and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics which took place from February 4th to 11th 
came to the following conclusions: 

I. WORLD ORGANISATION 
It was decided: 

(1) that a United Nations Conference on the proposed world or> 
ganisation should be summoned for Wednesday, 25th April, 1945, and 
should be held in the United States of America. 

(2) the Nations to be invited to this Conference should be; 

(а) the United Nadons as they existed on the 8th February, 1945; 
and 

(б) such of the Associated Nadons as have declared war on the 
common enemy by 1st March, 1945. (For this purpose by the term 
"Associated Nadons” was meant the eight Associated Nadons and 
Turkey.) When the Conference on World Organisadon is held, the 
delegates of the United Kingdom and United States of America will 
support a proposal to admit to original membership two Soviet Socialist 
Republics, i.e., the Ukraine and White Russia. 

(3) that the United States Government on behalf of the Three 
Powers should consult the Government of China and the French Pro- 
visional Government in regard to decisions taken at the present Con- 
ference concerning the proposed World Organisadon. 

(4) that the text of the invitadon to be issued to all the nadons 
which would take part in the United Nadons Conference should be 
as foUows: 
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mVITATtON 

"The Government of the United States of America, on behalf of 
itself and of the Governments of the United Kingdom, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, and the Republic of China and of the 
Provisional Government of the French Republic, invite the Govern- 
ment of to send representatives to a Conference of the 

United Nations to be held on 25th April, 1945, or soon thereafter, at 
San Francisco in the United States of America to prepare a Charter 
for a General International Organisation foi the mainteiiance of 
international peace and security. 

“The above named governments suggest that the Conference con- 
sider as affording a basis for such a Charter the Proposals for the 
Establishment of a General International Organization, which were 
made public last October as a result of the Dumbarton Oaks Confer- 
ence, and which have now been supplemented by the following pro- 
visions for Section C of Chapter VI: 

“C. VOTING 

“‘1. Each member of the Security Council should have one vote. 

" '2. Decisions of the Security Council on procedural matters should 
be made by an affirmative vote of seven members. 

“ ‘3. Decisions of the Security Council on all other matters should 
by made by an affirmative vote of seven members including the con- 
curring votes of the permanent members; provided that, in decisions 
under Chapter VIII, Section A and under the second sentence of 
paragraph 1 of Chapter VIII, Section C» a party to a dispute should 
abstain from voting.’ 

“Further informa t i on as to arrangements wiU be transmitted subse- 
quently. 

“In the event that the Government of — desires in 

advance of the Conference w present views or comments concerning 
the proposal^ the Goveriunent of the United States of America will 
be plea^ to transmit such views and comments to the other partici- 
pating Governments.” 

TERRITORIAL TRUSTEESHIP 

It was agreed that the five Nations which will have permament seats 
on the Security Council should consult each other prior to the United 
Nations Confnence on the question dL territorial trusteeship. 

The nrrft pranri> of this recommendation is subject to its being made 
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dear that territorial trusteeship will only apply to («) existing man- 
dates o£ the League of Nations; {b) territories detached from the 
enemy as a result of the present war; (c) any other territory which 
might voluntarily be placed under trusteeship; and {d) no discussion 
of actual territories is contemplated at the forthcoming United Nations 
Conferen ce or in the preliminary consultations, and it will be a 
matter for subsequent agreement which territories within the above 
categories will be placed under trusteeship. 

II. DECLARATION ON UBERATED EUROPE 

The following dedaradon has been approved: 

“The Premier of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom and the President of the United 
States of America have consulted with each other in the common in- 
terests of the peoples of their countries and those of liberated Europe. 
They joindy dedare their mutual agreement to concert during the 
temporary period of instability in liberated Europe the polides of their 
three governments in assisting the peoples of the former Axis satellite 
states of Europe to solve by democradc means thdr pressing political 
and economic problems. 

'The establishment of order in Europe and the re-building of na- 
tional economic life must be achieved by processes which will enable 
the liberated peoples to destroy the last vestiges of Nazism and 
Fasdsm and to create democratic institutions of their own choice. 
This is a prindple of the Atlantic Chartei^the right of all peoples to 
choose the form of government under which they will live— the 
restoration of sovereign rights and self-government to those peoples 
who have-been fordbly deprived of them by the aggressor nations. 

'To foster the conditions in which the liberated peoples may exer- 
dse these righjts, the three governments will joindy assist the people 
in any European liberated sute or former Axis satdlite state in Europe 
where in their judgment conditions require (a) to establish conditions 
of internal peace; (£) to carry out emergency measures for the rdief 
of distressed peoples; (e) to form interim governmental authorities 
broadly representative of all democratic elements in the population and 
pledged to the earliest possible establishment through free elections of 
governments responsive to the will of the people; and (d) to facili- 
tate where necessary the holding of such elections. 

“The. three governments will consult the other United Nations and 
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provisional authorities or other governments in Europe when matters 
of direct interest to them are under consideration. 

“When, in the opinion of the three governments, conditions in any 
European liberated state or any former Axis satellite state in Europe 
make such action necessary, they will immediately consult together 
on the measures necessary to discharge the joint responsibilities set 
forth in this declaration. 

“By this declaration we reaffirm our faith in the principles of the 
Adantic Charter, our pledge in the Declaration by the Unit^ Nations, 
and our determination to build in cooperation with other peace-loving 
nations world order under law, dedicated to peace, security, freedom 
and general well-being of all mankind. 

“In issuing this declaration, the Three Powers express the hope that 
the Provisional Government of the French Republic may be asso- 
ciated with them in the procedure suggested." 

m. DISMEMBERMENT OF GERMANY 

It was agreed that Article 12 (a) of the Surrender Terms for Ger- 
many should be amended to read as follows: 

“The United Kingdom, the United States of America and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics shall possess supreme authority with re- 
spect to Germany. In the exercise of suth authority they will take 
such steps, including the complete disarmament, demilitarization and 
dismem^rment of Germany as they deem requisite for future peace 
and security.” 

The study of the procedure for the, dismemberment of Germany was 
referred to a Conomitte, consisting of Mr. Eden (Chairman), Mr. 
Winant and Mr. Gousev. This body would consider the desirability 
of associating with it a French representative.. 

IV. ZONE OF OCCUPATION FOR THE FRENCH AND 
CONTROL COUNCIL FOR GERMANY 

It was agreed that a zone in Germany, to be occupied by the French 
Forces, should be allocated to Frwee. This zone would be formed out 
of the British and American zones and its extent would be settled by 
the British and Americans in consultation with the French Provisional 
Government. 

It was also agreed that the French Pronaonal Government should 
be invited to b^me a member of the AJlied Control Coundl for 
Germany. 
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V. REPARATION 

The following protocol has been approved: 

PROTOCOL 

ON THE TALKS BETWEEN THE HEADS OF THE THREE GOVERNMENTS 
AT THE CRIMEAN CONFERENCE ON THE QUESTION OF THE 
GERMAN REPARATION IN KIND 

1. Germany must pay in kind for the losses caused by her to the 
Allied nations in the course of the war. Reparations are to be received 
in the first instance by those countries which have borne the main 
burden of the war, have sufiered the heaviest losses and have organised 
victory over the enemy. 

2. Reparation in kind is to be exacted from Germany in three fol- 
lowing forms: 

(a) Removals within 2 years from the surrender of Germany or the 
cessation of organised resistance from the national wealth of Germany 
located on the territory of Germany herself as well as outside herself 
as well as outside her territory (equipment, machine-tools, ships, roll- 
ing stock, German investments abroad, shares of industrial, transport 
and other enterprises in Germany, etc.), these removals to be carried 
out chiefly for purpose of destroying foe war potential of Germany. 

(^) Annual deliveries of goods from current production for a period 
to be fixed. 

(e) Use of German labour. 

3. For the working out on foe above principles of a detailed plan 
for exaction of reparation from Germany an Allied Reparation Com- 
mission will be set up in Moscow. It will consist of three representa- 
tives— one from the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, one from foe 
United Kingdom and one from foe United States of America. 

4. With regard to foe fixing of foe total sum of foe reparation as 
well as the distribution of it among foe countries which su^ed from 
foe German aggression foe Soviet and American delegations agreed 
as follows: 

“The Moscow Reparation Conamission should take in its initial 
studies as a basis for discussion the suggestion of foe Soviet Govern- 
ment that foe total sum of foe reparation in accordance with foe points 
(o) and (&) of foe paragraph 2 should be 20 billion dollars and that 
50 per cent of it should go to foe Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.” 

The British delegadon was of foe opinion that pending considera- 
tion of the reparation question by foe Moscow Reparation Commis- 
sion no figures of reparation s^uld be mentioned. 
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The above Soviet-American proposal has been passed to the Moscow 
Reparation Commission as one of the proposals to be considered by 
the Commission. 

VI. MAJOR WAR CRIMINALS 

The Conference agreed that the question of the major war criminals 
should be the subject of enquiry by the three Foreign Secretaries for 
report in due course after the close of the Conference. 

VII. POLAND 

The following jDeclaration on Poland was agreed by the Conference: 

"A new situation has been created in Poland as a result of her com- 
plete liberation by the Red Army. This calls for the establishment of 
a Polish Provisional Government which can be more broadly based 
than was possible before the recent liberation of the Western part of 
Poland. The Provisional Government which is now functioning in 
Poland should therefore be reorganized on a broader democratic basis 
with the inclusion of democratic leaders from Poland itself and from 
Poles abroad. This new Government should then be called the Polish 
Provisional Government of Nadonal Unity. 

“M. Molotov, Mr. Harriman and Sir A. Clark Kerr are authorised 
as a commission to consult in the first instance in Moscow with mem- 
bers of the present Provisional Government and with other Polish 
democratic leaders from within Poland and from abroad, with a view 
to the reorganisation of the present Government abng the above 
lines. This Polish Provisional Government of National Unity shall 
be pledged to the holding of free and unfettered elections as soon as 
possible on the basis of universal sufirage and secret ballot. In these 
elections all democratic and and-Nazi pardes shall have the right to 
take part and to put forward candidates. 

“When a Polish Provisional Government of Nadonal Unity has been 
properly formed in conformity with die above, the Government of the 
U.S.SJI., which now maintains diplomadc rdadons with the present 
Provisional Goverrunent of Poland, and the Government of the United 
Kingdom and the Government of the United States Af America will 
establish diplomadc rdadons with the new Polish Provisional Gov- 
ernment of National Unity, and will exchange Ambassadors by whose 
reports the respecdve Governments will be kept informed about the 
situation in Poland. 
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“The three Heads of Government consider that the Eastern frontier 
of Poland should follow the Curzon Line with digressions from it in 
some regions of five to eight kilometres in favour of Poland. They 
recognise that Poland must receive substantial accessions of territory 
in the North and West. They feel that the opinion of the new Polish 
Provisional Government of National Unity should be sought in due 
course on the extent of these accessions and that the final delimitation 
of the Western frontier of Poland should thereafter await the Peace 
Conference.” 

Vni. YUGOSLAVIA 

It was agreed to recommend to Marshal Tito and to Dr. Subasic: 

(a) that the Tito-Subasic Agreement should immediately be put 
into effect and a new Government formed on the basis of the Agree- 
ment 

(b) that as soon as the new Government has been formed it should 
declare: 

(i) that the anti-Fascist Assembly of National Liberation (AUNOJ) 
will be extended to include members of the last Yugoslaw Skupstina 
who have not compromised themselves by collaboration with the 
enemy, thus forming a body to be known as a temporary Parliament 
and 

(ii) that legislative acts passed by the Anti-Fascist Assembly of 
National Liberation (AUNOJ) will be subject to subsequent ratifi- 
cation by a Constituent Assembly; and that this statement should be 
published in the Communique of the Conference. 

DL ITALO-YUGOSLAV FRONTIER 
ITALO-AUSTRIA FRONTIER 

Notes on these sul^ects were put in by the British delegation and 
the American and Soviet delegations agreed to consider them and give 
their views later. 

X. YUGOSLAV-BULGARIAN RELATIONS 

There was an exchange of wews between the Foreign Secretaries on 
the question of the desirability of a Yugoslav-Bulgarian pact of alli- 
ance. The question at issue was whether a state still under an armistice 
regime could be allowed to enter into a treaty with another state. Mr. 
Eden suggested that the Bulgarian and Yugoslav Governments should 
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be informed that this could not be approved. Mr. Stettinius suggested 
that the British and American Ambassadors should discuss the matter 
further with M. Molotov in Moscow. M. Molotov agreed with the 
proposal of Mr. Stettinius. 

XI. SOUTH EASTERN EUROPE 

The British Delegation put in notes &)r the conuderation of their 
colleagues on the following subjects: 

(a) The Control Commission in Bulgaria. 

(^) Greek claims upon Bulgaria,, more particularly with reference 
to reparations. 

(c) Oil equipment in Rumania. 

XII. IRAN 

Mr. Eden, Mr. Stettinius and M. Molotov exchanged views on the 
situation in Iran. It was agreed that this matter should be pursued 
through the diplomatic chaimeL 

XIII. MEETINGS OF THE THREE FOREIGN SECRETARIES 

The Conference agreed that permanent machinery should be set up 
for consultation between the three Foreign Secretaries; they should 
meet as often as necessary, probably about every three or four months. 

These meetings will be held in rotation in the three capitals, the 
first meeting being held in Loar^n. 

XIV. THE MONTREUX CONVENTION AND THE STRAITS 

It was agreed that at the next meeting of the three Foreigti Secre- 
taries to be held in London, they should consider proposals which it 
was understood the Soviet Government would put forward in rela- 
tion to the Montreux Convention [see Document No. 69 above—Ed.] 
and report to their Governments. The Turkish Government should 
be informed at the appropriate moment. 

The foregoing' Protocol was approved and signed by the three For- 
eign Secretaries at the Ccimean Conference, February 11, 1945. 

£. R. STBTTmius, Jr.; M. Mourrov; AimioNV Edbn. 

AGBEEMEMT B^AltDINO JAPAN 

I 

The leaders of the three Great Powers — the Soviet Union, the United 
States of America and Great Britain— have agreed that in two or 
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three nir>ntK« after Germany has surrendered and the war in Europe 
has terminated the Soviet Union shall enter into the war against Japan 
on the side of the Allies on condition that: 

1. The status quo in Outer Mongolia (The Mongolian People’s 
Republic) shall be preserved; 

2. The former rights of Russia violated by the treacherous attack 
of Japan in 1904 shall be restored, viz.: 

{a) the southern part of Sakhalin as well as all the islands adjacent 
to it shall be return^ to the Soviet Union, 

{b) the commercial port of Dairen shall be internationalized, the 
preeminent interests of the Soviet Union in this port beiitg safeguarded 
and the lease of Port Arthur as a naval base of the U.S.SR.. restored, 

(c) the Chinese-Eastern Railroad and the South-Manchurian Rail- 
road which provides an outlet to Dairen shall be joindy operated by 
the establishment of a joint Soviet-Chinese Company it being under- 
stood that the preeminent interests of the Soviet Union shall be safe- 
guarded and that China shall retain full sovereignty in Manchuria; 

3. The Kuril islands shall be handed over to the Soviet Union. 

It is understood, that the agreement concerning Outer-Mongolia and 

the ports and railroads referred to above will require concurrence of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek. The President will take measures 
in order to obtain this concurrence on advice from Marshal Stalin. 

The Heads of the three Great Powers have agreed that these claims 
of the Soviet Union shall be unquesdonably fulfilled after Japan has 
been defeated. 

For its part the Soviet Union expresses its readiness to conclude 
with the National Government of China a pact of friendship and alli- 
ance between the USSJl. and China in order to render assistance 
to China with its armed forces for the purpose of liberating China 
from the Japanese yoke. 

Joseph V. Staun; Frankun D. Roosevelt; Winston S. Churchill. 
February 11, 1945 

286. THE BERLIN OR POTSDAM CONFERENCE, 

JULY 17— AUGUST 2, 1945“ 


Tbe surrender of Germany in the spring of 1945 and the increasing in- 
tensity of the war against Japan made advisMe the holding of another 
topievel conference among the Allies. Such a meeting opened at Potsdam 

“United States, Department of State Prtu Selease No, 238, March 24, 1947. 
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Nations, treaties of peace with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Finland, and to propose settlements of territorial questions outstand- 
ing on the termination of the war in Europe. The Council shall be 
utmzed for the preparation of a peace settlement for Germany to be 
accepted by the Government of Germany when a government ade- 
quate for the purpose is established. 

“(ii) For the discharge of each of these tasks the Council will be 
composed of the Members representing those States which were signa- 
tory to the terms of surrender imposed upon the enemy State con- 
cerned. For the purposes of the peace settlement for Italy, France 
shall be regarded as a signatory to the terms of surrender for Italy. 
Other Members will be invited to participate when matters directly 
concerning them are under discussion. 

“(iii) Other matters may from time to time be referred to the 
Council by agreement between the Member Governments. 

“(4) (i) Whenever the Council is considering a question of direct 
interest to a State not represented thereon, such State should be in- 
vited to send representatives to pardcipate in the discussion and study 
of that quesdon. 

“(ii) The Council may adapt its procedure to the particular prob- 
lems imder consideradon. In some cases it may hold its own prelimi- 
nary discussions prior to the pardcipadon of other interested States. 
In other cases, the Council may convoke a formal conference of the 
States chiefly interested in seeking a soludon of the particular problem.” 

B. It was agreed that the three Governments should each address 
an idendcal invitadon to the Governments of China and France to 
adopt this text and to join in establishing -the Council. The text of the 
approved invitadon was as folbws; 

Council of Foreign Ministers 

Draft for identkal invitadon to be sent separately by each of the 
Three Governments to the Governments of China and France 

“The Governments of the United Kingdom, the United States and 
the U.S.S.R. consider it necessary to begin without delay the ess en tial 
preparatory work upon the peace settlements in Europe. To this end 
they are agreed that there should be establish^ a Council of the 
Foreign Ministers of the Five Great Powers to prepare treades of 
peace with the European enemy States for submission to the United 
Nations. The Council would also be empowered to propose settle- 
ments of outstandiog territorial questions in Europe and to consider 
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such other matters as member Governments might agree to refer to it. 

"The text adopted by the Three Governments is as follows; 

(Here insert final agreed text of the Proposal as quoted above.) 

“In agreement with the Governments of the Uniud States and 
USSR, His Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom and USSR, 
the United States Government, the United Kingdom and the Soviet 
Government extend a cordial invitadon to the Government of China 
(France) to adopt the text quoted above and to join in setdng up the 
Council. His Majesty's Government, the United States Government, 
the Soviet Government, attach much importance to the participadon 
of the Chinese Government (French Government) in the proposed 
arrangements and they hope to receive an early and favorable reply 
to this invitadon.” 

C. It was understood that the establishment of the Council of For- 
eign Ministers for the specific purposes named in the text would be 
without prejudice to the agreement of the Crimea Conference that 
there should be periodical consultadon between the Foreign Secre- 
taries of the Unit^ States, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
the United Kingdom. 

D. The Conference also considered the posidon of the European 
Advisory Commission in the light of the Agreement to establish the 
Council of Foreign Ministers. It was noted with satisfaction that the 
Commission had ably discharged its principal tasks by the recommen' 
dadons that it had furnished for the terms of surrender for Germany, 
for the zones of occupadon in Germany and Austria and for the inter- 
Allied cohtrol machinery in these countries. It was felt that further 
work of a detailed character for the coordination of Allied policy for 
the control of Germany ahd Austria would in future fall within the 
competence of the Control Council at Berlin and the Allied Commis- 
sion at Vienna. Accordingly it was agreed to recommend that the 
European Advisory Commission be dissolved. 

II. The Principles to Govern the Treatment of Germany in the Initial 
Control Period 

A. Political Principles. 

1. In accordance with the Agreement on Control Machinery in 
Germany, supreme authority id Germany is exercised, on instructions 
from their respective Government^ by the Commanders-in-Chief of 
the armed forces of the United States of America, the United King- 
dom, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the French Republic, 
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each in his own zone of occupation, and also joindy, in matters affect- 
ing Germany as a whole, in their capacity as members of the Control 
Council. 

2. So far as is pracdcable, there shall be uniformity of treatment of 
the German populadon throughout Germany. 

3. The purposes of the occupadon of Germany by which the Control 
Council shall be guided are: 

(i) The complete disarmament and demilitarization of Germany 
and the eliminadon or control of all German industry that could be 
used for military producdon. 

To these ends: 

(a) All German land, naval and air forces, the S. S., S. A., S. D., 
and Gestapo,* with all their organizations, staffs and institutions, in- 
cluding the General Staff, the Officers’ Corps, Reserve Corps, military 
schools, war veterans’ organizations and all other military and semi- 
military organizadons, together with all clubs and associations which 
serve to keep alive the military tradition in Germany, .shall be com- 
pletely and finally abolished in such manner as permanently to pre- 
vent the revival or reorganization of German militarism and Nazism; 

(b) All arms, anuuunidon and implements of war and all special- 
ized facilities for their production shall be held at the disposal of the 
Allies or destroyed. The maintenance and producdon of all aircraft 
and all arms, ammunidon and implements of war shall be prevented. 

(ii) To convince the German people that they have suffered a total 
military defeat and that they cannot escape responsibility for what 
they have brought upon themselves, since their own ruthless warfare 
and the fanadcal Nazi resistance have destroyed German economy 
and made chaos and suffering inevitable. 

(iii) To destroy the Nadonal Socialist Party and its affiliated and 
supervised organizadons, to dissolve all Nazi insdludons, to ensure 
that they are not revived in any form, and to prevent all Nazi and 
militarist acdvity or propaganda. 

(iv) To prepare for the eventual reconstruction of German polidcal 
life on a democradc basis and for eventual peaceful cooperadon in 
internadonal life by Germany. 

4. All Nazi laws which provided the basis of the Hitler regime or 
established disciiminadons on grounds of race, creed, or political 

*S. S. for SehuHutaffeln or "Blits Ouards"; S. A, for Sturmabieiltmgcn or storin 
iRxqM; S. D. for Siekeridudietut or intelligence; and Gestapo for Geheinu Steau-FoUnei 
at secret police.— jEd: 
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opinion shall be abolished. No such discriminations, whether l^ g gl, 
administrative or otherwise, shall be tolerated. 

5. War criminals and those who have participated in p lanning or 
carrying out Nazi enterprises involving or resulting in atrocities or 
war crimes shall be arrested and brought to judgment. Nazi leaders, 
influential Nazi supporters and high officials of Nazi organizations 
and institutions and any other persons dangerous to the occupation or 
its objectives shall be arrested and interned. 

6. All members of the Nazi Party who have been more than nominal 
participants in its activities and all other persons hostile to Allied 
purposes shall be removed fmm public and semi-public office, and from 
positions of responsibility in important private undertakings. Such per- 
sons shall be replaced by persons who, by their political and moral 
qualities, are deemed capable of assisting in developing genuine demo- 
cratic institutions in Germany. 

7. German education shall be so controlled as completely to elimi- 
nate Nazi and militarist doctrines and to make possible the successful 
development of democratic ideas. 

8. The judicial system will be reorganized in accordance with the 
principles of democracy, of justice under law, and of equal rights for 
all citizens without distinction of race, nationality or religion. 

9. The administration in Germany should be directed towards the 
decentralization of the political structure and the development of local 
responsibility. To this end: 

(i) local self-government shall be restored throughout Germany on 
democratic principles and in particular dbrough elective councils as 
rapidly as is consistent with military security and the purposes of 
military occupation; 

(ii) all democratic political parties with rights of assembly and of 
public discussion shall be allowed and encouraged throughout Ger- 
many; 

(iii) representative and elective principles shall be introduced into 
regional, provincial and state (Land) administration as rapidly as may 
be justified by the successful application of these principles in local 
self-government; 

(iv) for the time being, no central German Government shall be 
established. Notwithstanding this, hovyever, certain essential central 
German administrative departments, headed by State Secretaries, shall 
be 'established, particularly in the fields of finance, transport, commu- 
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nications,' foreign trade and industry. Such departments will act under 
the direction of the G)ntrol Council. 

10. Subject to the necessity for maintaining military security, free- 
dom of speech, press and religion shall be permitted, and religious 
institutions shall be respected. Subject likewise to the maintenance of 
military security, the formation of free trade unions shall be permitted. 

B. Economic Principles 

11. In order to eliminate Germany’s war potential, the production 
of arms, ammunidon and implements of war as well as all types of 
aircraft and sea-going ships shall be prohibited and prevented. Pro- 
duction of metals, chemicals, machinery and other items that are 
direedy necessary to a war economy shall be rigidly controlled and 
restricted to Germany’s approved post-war peacedme needs to meet 
the objectives stated in Paragraph 15. Prodiicdve capacity not needed 
for permitted produedon shall be removed in accordance with the 
reparations plan recommended by the Allied Commission on Repara- 
dons and approved by the Governments concerned or if not removed 
shall be destroyed. 

12. At the earliest practicable date, the German economy shall be 
decentralized for the purpose of eliminating the present excessive con- 
centradon of economic power as exemplified in particular by cartels, 
syndicates, trusts and other monopolisdc arrangements. 

13. In organizing the German Economy, primary emphasis shall be 
given to the development of agriculture and peaceful domestic in- 
dustries. 

14. During the period of occupadon Germany shall be treated as a 
single economic unit. To this end common policies shall be established 
in regard to: 

( 0 ) mining and industrial production and its allocadon; 

{b) agriculture, forestry and fishing; 

(e) wages, prices and radoning; 

(J) import and export programs for Germany as a whole; 

(e) currency and banking, central taxation and customs; 

(/) reparation and removal of industrial war potential; 

(g) transportation and communications. 

In applying these policies account shall be taken, where appropriate, 
of varying local conditions. 

' 15. Allied controls shall be imposed upon the German economy but 
only to the extent necessary: 
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(a) to carry out programs of industrial disarmament, demilitariza' 
don, of reparations, and of approved exports and imports. 

(b) to assure the production and maintenance of goods and services 
required to meet the needs of the occupying forces and displaced per- 
sons in Germany and essendal to maintain in Germany average living 
standards not exceeding the average of the standards of living of 
European countries. (European countries means all European coun- 
tries excluding the United Kingdom and the U3.S.R.) 

(c) to ensure in the manner determined by the Control Council the 
equitable distribudon of essendal commodities between the several 
zones so as to produce a balanced economy throughout Germany and 
reduce the need for imports. 

(d) to control German industry and aU economic and financial in- 
ternational transactions including exports and imports, with the aim 
of preventing Germany from developing a war potendal and of achiev- 
ing the other objecdves named herein. 

(e) to control all German public or private sciendiic bodies, research 
and experimental insdtudons, laboratories, et cetera, connected with 
economic acdvides. 

16. In the im pnairinn and maintenance of economic controls estab- 
lished by the Control Council, German administradvc machinery shall 
be created and the German authorities shall be required to the fullest 

pracdcable to proclaim and assume administradon of such con- 
trols. Thus it should be brought home m the German people that the 
responsibility for the administradon of such controls and any break- 
down in these controls will rest with themselves. Any German controls 
which may run counter to the objecdves of occupadon will be pro- 
hibited. 

17. Measures shall be prompdy taken: 

(a) to effect essendal repair of transport; 

lb) to enlarge coal producdon; 

(c) to maximize agricultural output; and 

(d) to effect emergency repair of housing and essential udlides. 

18. Appropriate steps shall be taken by the Control Council to exer- 
cise control and the power of disposidon over German-owned external 
assets not already under control of United Nadons which have taken 
part in the war against Germany. 

19. Payment of Reparadons s^ld leave enough resources to enable 
the German people to subsist without external assistance. In working 
out the ecpno mic balance of Germany the necessary means must be 
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provided to pay for imports approved by the Control Council in Ger- 
many. The proceeds of exports from current production and slocks 
shall be available in the first place for payment of such imports. 

The above clause will not apply to the equipment and products re- 
ferred to in paragraphs 4(fl) and 4(A) of the Reparations Agreement. 

III. Reparations from Germany 

1. Reparation claims of the U.S.S.R. shall be met by removals from 
tbe zone of Germany occupied by the U.S.SJI., and from appropriate 
German external assets. 

2. The U.S.SJt.. undertakes to settle the reparation claims of Poland 
from its own share of reparations. 

3. The reparation claims of the United States, the United Kingdom 
and other countries entitled to reparations shall be met from the West- 
ern Zones and from appropriate German external assets. 

4. In addition to the reparations to be taken by the U.S.S.R. from its 
own zone of occupation, the U.S.SJI. shall receive additionally from 
the Western zones: 

(a) 15 percent of such usable and complete industrial capital equip- 
ment, in the first place from the metallurgical, chemical and machine 
manufacturing industries as is unnecessary for the German peace econ- 
omy and should be removed from the Western Zones of Germany, in 
exchange for an equivalent value of food, coal, potash, zinc, timber, 
clay products, petroleum products, and such other commodities as may 
be agreed upon. 

(A) 10 percent of such industrial capital equipment as is unneces- 
sary for the German peace economy and should be removed from the 
Western Zones, to be transferred to the Soviet Government on repara- 
tions account without payment or exchange of any kind in return. 

Removals of equipment as provided in ( 0 ) and (A) above shall be 
made simultaneously. 

5. The amount of the equipment to be removed from the Western 
Zones on account of reparations must be determined within six months 
from now at the latest. 

6. Removals of industrial capital equipment shall begin as soon as 
possible and shall be completed within two years from the determina- 
tion specified in paragraph 5. The delivery of products covered by 
4 ( 0 ) above shall begin as soon as possible and shall be made by the 
U.S.S.R. in agreed installments within five years of the date hereof. 
The determination of the amount and character of the industrial 
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capital equipment unnecessary for the German peace economy and 
therefore available for reparation shall be made by the Control Coun- 
cil under policies fixed by the Allied Commission on Reparations, with 
the participation of France, subject to the final approval of the Zone 
Commander in the Zone from which the equipment is to be removed. 

7. Prior to the fixing of the total amount of equipment subject to 
removal, advance deliveries shall be made in respect to such equip- 
ment as will be determined to be eligible for delivery in accordance 
with the procedure set forth in the last sentence of paragraph 6. 

8. The Soviet Government renounces all claims in respect of repara- 
tions to shares of German enterprises which are located in the Western 
Zones of Germany as well as to German foreign assets in all countries 
except those specified in paragraph 9 below. 

9. The Governments of the U. K. and U. S. A. renounce all claims 
in respect of reparations to shares of German enterprises which are 
located in the Eastern Zone of occupation in Germany, as well as to 
German foreign assets in Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary, Rumania and 
Eastern Austria. 

10. The Soviet Government malc« no claims to gold captured by 
the Allied troops in Germany. 

IV. Disposal of the German Navy and Merchant Marine 

A. The following principles for the distribution of the German 
Navy were agreed: 

(1) The total strength of the German surface navy, excluding ships 
sunk and those taken over from Allied Nations, but including ships 
under construction or repair, shall be divided equally among the 
U.S.SJR, U. K., and U. S. A. 

(2) Ships under construction or repair mean those ships whose con- 
struction or repair may be completed within three to six months 
according to the type of ship. Whether such ships under construction 
or repair ’shall be completed or repaired shall be determined by the 
technical commission appointed by the Three Powers and referred to 
below, subject to the principle that their completion or repair must 
be achieved within the time limits above provided, without any in- 
crease of skilled employment in the German shipyards and without 
permitting the reopening of any German shipbuilding or connected 
industries. Completion date means the date when a ship is able to go 
out on its first trip, or, under peacedme standards, would refer to 
the customary date of delivery by shipyard to the Government. 
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(3) The larger part of the German submarine fleet shall be sunk. 
Not more than thirty submarines shall be preserved and divided 
equally between the U.S.SJR.., U. K., and U.S. A. for experimental and 
te^nical purposes. 

(4) All stocks of armament, ammunition and supplies of German 
Navy appertaining to the vessels transferred pursuant to paragraphs 

(1) and (3) hereof shall be handed over to the respective powers re- 
ceiving such ships. 

(5) The Three Governments agree to constitute a tripardte naval 
commission comprising two representatives for each government, ac- 
companied by the requisite staff, to submit agreed recommendations 
to the Three Governments for the allocation of specific German war- 
ships and to handle other detailed matters arising out of the agreement 
between the Three Governments regarding the German fleet. The 
G)mmission will hold its first meeting not later than 15th August, 
1945, in Berlin, which shall be its headquarters. Each Delegation on 
the Commission will have the right on the basis of reciprocity to 
inspect German warships wherever they may be located. 

(6) The Three Governments agreed that transfers, including those 
of ships under construcdon or repair, shall be completed as soon as 
possible, but not later than 15th February, 1946. The Commission will 
submit fortnightly reports, including proposals for the progressive allo- 
cadon of the vessels when agreed by the Commission. 

B. The following principles for the distribudon of die' German 
Merchant Marine were agreed: 

(1) The German Merchant Marine, surrendered to the Three Pow- 
ers and wherever located, shall be divided equally among the U.S.S Jl., 
the U. K., and the U. S. A. The actual transfers of the ships to the 
respecdve countries shall take place as soon as pracdcable after the 
end of the war against Japan. The United King^m and the United 
States will provide out of their shares of the surrendered German 
merchant sHps appropriate amounts for other Allied States whose 
merchant marines have suffered heavy losses in the common cause 
against Germany, except that the Soviet Union shall provide out of 
its share for Poland. 

(2) The allocadon, manning, and operadon of these ships during 
the Japanese War period shall fall under the cognizance and authority 
of the Combined Shipping Adjustment Board and the United Mari- 
time Authority. 

(3) While actual transfer of die ships shall be delayed undl after 
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the end o£ the war with Japan, a Tripartite Shipping Commission shall 
inventory and value all available ships and recommend a specific dis- 
tribution in accordance with paragraph (1). 

(4) German inland and coastal ships determined to be necessary 
to the maintenance of the basic German peace economy by the Allied 
Control Council of Germany shall not be included in the sUpping pool 
thus divided among the Three Powers. 

(5) The Three Governments agree to constitute a tripartite mer- 
chant marine commission comprising two representatives for each 
Government, accompanied by the requisite staff, to submit agreed 
recommendations to the Three Governments for the allocation of 
specific German merchant ships and to handle other detailed matters 
arising out of the agreement between the Three Governments regard- 
ing the German merchant ships. The Commission will hold its first 
meeting not later than September 1st, 1945, in Berlin^ which shall be 
its headquarters. Each delegation on the Commission will have the 
right on the basis of reciprocity to inspect the German merchant ships 
wherever they may be located. 

V. City of Koenigsberg and the Adjacent Area 

The Conference examined a proposal by the Soviet Government to 
the effect that pending the final determination of territorial questions 
at the peace setdement, the secdon of the western fronier of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics which is adjacent to the Baltic Sea should 
pass from a point on the eastern shore of the Bay of Danzig to the 
esat, north .of Braunsberg Goldap, to the meeting point of the frontiers 
of Lithuania, the Polish Republic and East Prussia. 

The Conference has agreed in principle to the proposal of the Soviet 
Government concerning the uldmate transfer to the Soviet Union of 
the City of Koenigsberg and the area adjacent to it as described above 
subject to expert examinadon of the actual frontier. 

The President of the United States and the British Prime Minister 
have declared that they will support the proposal of the Conference 
at the forthcoming peace setdement 

VI. War Criminals 

The Three Governments have taken note of the discussions which 
have been proceeding in recent weeks in London between British, 
United States, Soviet and French representatives with a view to reach- 
ing an agreement on the methods of trial of those major war criminals 
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whose criines under the Moscow Declaration of October, 1943, have 
no particular geographical localisation. The Three Governments affirm 
their intention to bring these criminals to swift and sure justice. They 
hope that the negotiations in London will result in speedy agreement 
being reached for this purpose, and they regard it as a matter of great 
importance that the trial of these major criminals should begin at the 
earliest possible date. The first list of defendants will be published 
before 1st September. 

Vn. Austria 

The Conference examined a proposal by the Soviet Goveriunent on 
the extension of the authority of the Austrian Provisional Government 
to all of Austria. 

The Three Governments agreed that they were prepared to exami ne 
this question after the entry of the British and American forces into 
the city of Vienna. 

It was agreed that reparations should not be exacted from Austria. 

Vm. Poland 

A. Declaration. 

We have taken note with pleasure of the agreement reached among 
representative Poles from Poland and abroad which has made possible 
the formation, in accordance with the decisions reached at the Crimea 
Conference, of a Polish Provisional Government of National Unity 
recognized by the Three Powers. The establishment by the British 
and the United States Governments of diplomatic relations with the 
Polish Provisional Government of National Unity has resulted in the 
withdrawal of their recognition from the former Polish Government 
in London, which no longer exists. 

The British and United States Governments have taken measures 
to protect the interest of the Polish Provisional Government of Na- 
tional Unity as the recognized government of the Polish State in the 
property belonging to the Polish State located in their territories and 
under their control, whatever the form of this property may be. They 
have further taken measures to prevent alienation to third parties of 
such property. All proper facilities will be given to the Polish Provi- 
sional Government of National Unity for the exercise of the ordinary 
legal remedies for the recovery of any property belonging to the Polish 
State which may have been wrongfully alienated. 

The Three Powers are anxious to assist the Polish Provisional Gov- 
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eminent of National Unity in facilitating the return to Poland as soon 
as practicable of all Poles abroad who wish to go, including members 
of Polish Armed Forces and the Merchant Marine. They expect that 
those Poles who return home shall be accorded personal and property 
rights on the same basis as all Polish cidzens. 

The Three Powers note that the Polish Provisional Government of 
Nadonal Unity, in accordance with the decisions of the Crimea Con- 
ference, has agreed to the holding of free and unfettered elecdons as 
soon gs possible on the basis of universal suffrage and secret ballot in 
which all democradc and and-Nazi pardes shall have the right to take 
part and to put forward candidates, and that the representadves of the 
Allied press shall enjoy full freedom to report to the world upon de- 
velopments in Poland before and during the elections. 

B. Western Frontier of Poland. 

In conformity with the agreement on Poland reached at the Crimea 
Conference the three Heads of Government have sought the opinion 
of the Polish Provisional Goverrunent of National Unity in regard to 
the accession of territory in the north and west which Poland should 
receive. The President of the Nadonal Council of Poland and mem- 
bers of the Polish Provisional Government of National Unity have 
been received at the Conference and have fully presented their views. 
The three Heads of Goverrunent reaffirm their opinion that the final 
delimitation of the western frontier of Poland should await the peace 
settlement. 

The three Heads of Government agree that, pending the final deter- 
mination of Poland’s western frontier, the former German territories 
east of a line r unning from the Baltic Sea immediately west of Swina- 
munde, and thence along the Oder River to the confluence of the 
western Neisse River and along the western Neisse to the Czecho- 
slovak frontier, including that portion of East Prussia not placed under 
the admin istration of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in accord- 
ance with the understanding reached at this conference and including 
the area of the former free city of Danzig, shall be under the admin- 
istration of the Polish State and for such purposes should not be 
considered as part of the Soviet zone of occupation in Germany. 

IX. Conclusion of Peace Treaties and Admission to the United Na- 
tions Organization 

The three Governments consider it desirable that the present 
anomalous potidon of Italy, Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary and Rumania 
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should be termijiated by the conclusion of Peace Treaties. They trust 
that the other interested Allied Governments will share these views. 

For their part the three Governments have included the preparation 
of a Peace Treaty for Italy as the first among the immediate impor- 
tant tasks to be underuken by the new Cbuncil of Foreign Ministers. 
Italy was the first of the Axis Powers to break with Germany, to whose 
defeat she has made a material contribution, and has now joined with 
the Allies in the struggle against Japan. Italy has freed herself from 
the Fascist regime and is making good progress towards reestablish- 
ment of a democratic government and institutions. The conclusion of 
such a Peace Treaty with a recognized and democratic Italian Gov- 
ernment will make it possible for the three Governments to fulfill 
their desire to support an application from Italy for membership of 
the United Nations. 

The three Governments have also charged the Council of Foreign 
Ministers with the task of preparing Peace Treaties for Bulgaria, Fin- 
land, Hungary and Rumania. The conclusion of Peace Treaties with 
recognized democratic governments in these States will also enable 
the three Governments to support applications from them for mem- 
bership of the United Nations. The three Governments agree to 
examine each separately in the near future, in the light of the condi- 
tions then prevailing, the establishment of diplomatic relations with 
Finland, Rumania, Bulgaria and Hungary to the extent possible prior 
to the conclusion of peace treaties with those countries. 

The Three Governments have no doubt that in view of the changed 
conditions resulting from the termination of the war in Europe, rep- 
resentatives of the Allied press will enjoy full freedom to report to 
the world upon developments m Rumania, Btilgaria, Hungary and 
Finland. 

As regards the admission of other States into the United Nations 
Organization, Article 4 of the Charter of the United Nations declares 
that: 


1. Membership in the United Nations is open to all other peace- 
loving States who accept the obligations contained in the present 
Charter and, in the judgment of the organization, are able and willing 
to carry out these obligations; 

2. The admission of any such State to membership in the United 
Nations will be effected by a decision of the General Assembly upon 
the recommendation of the Security Council ' 
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The Three Governments, so far as they are concerned, will support 
applications for membership from those States which have remained 
neutral during the war and which fulfill the qualifications set out 
above. 

The three Governments feel bound however to make it clear that 
they for their part would not favor any application for membership 
put forward by the present Spanish Government, which, having been 
founded with the support of the Axis Powers, does not, in view of its 
origins, its nature, its record and its close association with the aggressor 
States possess the qualifications necessary to justify such membership. 

X. Territorial Trusteeship 

The Conference examined a proposal by the Soviet Government on 
the question of trusteeship territories as defined in the decision of the 
Crimea Conference and in the Charter of the United Nations Organi- 
zation. 

After an exchange of views on this question it was decided that the 
dispositions of any former Italian colonial territories was one [rtV] to 
be decided in connection with the preparation of a peace treaty for 
Italy and the question of Italian colonial territory would be consid- 
ered by the September Council of Ministers of Foreign Affairs. 

XI. Revised Allied Control Commission Procedure in Rumania, Bul- 
garia and Hungary 

The three Governments took note that the Soviet Representatives 
on the Allied Control Commissions in Rumania, Bulgaria and Hun- 
gary, have communicated to their United Kingdom and United States 
colleagues proposals for improving the work of the Control Commis- 
sion^ now that hostilides in Europe have ceased. 

The three Governments agreed that the revision of the procedures 
of the Allied Control Commissions in these countries would now be 
undertaken, taking into account the interests and responsibilities of 
the three Governments which together presented the terms of armis- 
tice to the respective coimtries, and accepting as a basis, in respect of 
all three countries, the Soviet Government’s proposals for Hungary as 
annexted hereto. (Annex I) 

XII. Orderly Transfer of German PopulaUons 

The Three Governments, having considered the question in all its 
aspects, recognize that the transfer to Germany of German populations, 
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or elements thereof remaining in Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hun- 
gary, will have to be undertaken. They agree that any transfers that 
take place should be effected in an orderly and humane manner. 

Since the influx of a large number of Germans into Germany would 
increase the burden already resting on the occupying authorities, they 
consider that the Control Council in Germany should in the first in- 
stance examine the problem, with special regard to the question of 
the equitable distribution of these Germans among the several zones 
of occupation. They are accordingly instructing their respective rep- 
resentatives on the ^ntrol Council to report to their Governments as 
soon as possible the extent to which such persons have already entered 
Germany from Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary, and to submit 
an estimate of the time and rate at which further transfers could be 
carried out having regard to the present situation in Germany. 

The Czechoslovak Government, the Polish Provisional Government 
and the Control Coimcil in Hungary are at the same time being in- 
formed of the above and are being requested meanwhile to suspend 
further expulsions pending an examination by the Governments con- 
cerned of the report from their representatives on the Control Council 

XIII. Oil Equipment in Rumania 

The Conference agreed to set up two bilateral commissions of ex- 
perts, one to be composed of United Kingdom and Soviet Members, 
and one to be composed of United States and Soviet Members, to 
investigate the facts and examine the documents, as a basis for the 
settlement of questions arising from the removal of oil equipment in 
Rumania. It was further agreed that these experts shall begin their 
work within ten days, on the spot. 

XIV. Iran 

It was agreed that the Allied troops should be withdrawn immediately 
from Tehran, and that further stages of the withdrawal of troops 
from Iran should be considered at the meeting of the Council of For- 
eign Ministers to be held in London in September, 1945. 

XV. The International Zone of Tanker 

A proposal by the Soviet Government was examined and the fol- 
lowing decisions were reached: 

Having examined the question of the Zon& of Tangier, the three 
Governments have agreed that this Zone, which includes the Gty of 
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Tangier and the area adjacent to it^ in vicvr of its special strategic im- 
portance, shall remain international. 

The question of Tangier will be discussed in the near future at a 
meeting in Paris of representatives of the Governments of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United States of America, The United 
Kingdom and France. 

XVI. TAe Blac\ Sea Straits 

The Three Governments recognized that the Convention concluded 
at Montreux* should be revised as Mling to meet present-day con- 
ditions. 

It was agreed that as the next step the matter should be the subject 
of direct conversations between each of the three Governments and 
the Turkish Government. 

XVII. International Inland Waterways 

The Conference considmd a proposal of the U. S. Delegation on 
this sul^ect and agreed to refer it for consideration to the forthcoming 
meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers in London. 

XVIII. European Inland Transport Conference 

The British and U. S. Delegations to the Conference informed the 
Soviet Delegation of the desire of the British and U. S. Governments 
to reconvene the European Inland Transport Conference and stated 
that they would welcome assurance that the Soviet Government would 
participate in the work of the reconvened conference. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment agreed that it would participate in this conference. 

XIX. Direeuves to MSitary Commanders on Allied Control Council 
for Germany 

The Three Governments agreed that each would send a directive to 
its representative on the Control Council for Germany informing him 
of all decisions of the Conference a£fecting matters within the scope 
of his duties. 

XX. Use of Allied Property for SatelUte Reparations or “War 
Trophie/' 

The Proposal (Annex 11) presented by the United States Delegadon 
was accepted in principle by the Confmnee, but the drafting of an 


* See Dodiinent No. 69 above^jSt?. 
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agreement on the matter was left to be worked out through diplomatic 
channels. 

XXI. Military Tal\s 

During the Conference there were meetings between the Chiefs of 
Staff of the Three Govermnents on military matters of common in- 
terest. 

ANNEX I 

TEXT OF A LETTER TRANSMITTED ON JULY 12 TO THE REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THE U, S. AND' U. K. GOVERNMENTS ON THE ALLIED CONTROL COM- 
MISSION IN HUNGARY 

In view of the changed situation in connection with the termination 
of the war against Germany, the Soviet Government finds it neces- 
sary to establish the following order of work for the Allied Control 
Commission in Hungary. 

1. During the period up to the conclusion of peace with Hungary 
the President (or Vice-President) of the ACC will regularly call con- 
ferences with the Bridsh-iand American representatives for the pur- 
pose of discussing the most important questions relating to the work 
of the ACC. The conferences will be called once in 10 days, or more 
frequendy in case of n^. 

Directives of the ACC on questions of principle will be issued to 
the Hungarian authorities by the President of the Allied Control Com- 
mission after agreement on these directives with the English and 
American representatives. 

2. The' British and American representadves in the ACC will take 
part in general conferences of heads of divisions and delegates of the 
AQCi convoked by the President of the ACC, which meedngs will be 
regular in nature, The British and American representadves will also 
pardcipate personally or through their representadves in appropriate 
instances in mixed commissions created by the President' of &e ACC 
for questions coimected with the execution by the ACC of its funcdons. 

3. Free movement by the American and Bridsh representadves in 
the country will be permitted provided that the ACC is previously 
informed of the time and route of the journeys. 

4. All questions connected with permission for the entrmce and 
exit of members of the stafE of the British and American representa- 
tives in Hungary wUI be decided on the spot by the President of the 
ACC within a time limit of not more than one weeL 

5. The bringing in and sending out by plane of mail, cargoes and 
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diplomatic couriers will be carried out by the British and American 
representatives on the ACC under arrangements and within time 
limits established by the ACC, or in special cases by previous coordi- 
nation with the President of ^e ACC. 

I consider it necessary to add to the above that in all other points 
the existing Statutes regarding the ACC in Hungary, which was con- 
firmed on January 20, 1945, shall remain in force in the future. 

ANNEX H 

USE OF ALUED PROPERTY FOR SAIELUTB REPARATtONS 
OR "WAR TROPHIES” 

1. The burden of reparation and “war trophies’* should not fall on 
Allied nadonals. 

2. Capital Equipment. We ol^ect to the removal of such Allied 
property as reparations, “War trophies,” or under any other guise. 
Loss would accrue to Allied nationals as a result of destruction of 
plants and the consequent loss of markets and trading connections. 
Seizure of Allied property makes impossible the fulfillment by the 
satellite of its obligation under the armistice to restore intact the rights 
and interests of the Allied Nations and their Nationals. 

The United States looks to the other occupying powers for the re- 
turn of any equipment already removed and the cessation of removals. 
Where such equipment will not or cannot be returned, the U. S. will 
demand of the satellites adequate, eifective and prompt compensation 
to American nationals, and that such compensation have priority equal 
to that of the reparations payments. 

These principles apply to all property wholly or substantially owned 
by Allied nationals. In the event of removals of property in which the 
American as well as the entire Allied interest is less than substantial, 
the U. S. expects adequate, efiFective and prompt compensation. 

3. Current Production. While the U. S. does not oppose reparation 
out of current productions of Allied investments, the satellite must 
provide immediate and adequate compensation to the Allied nationals 
including sufficient foreign exchange or products so that they can re- 
cover reasonable foreign currency expenditures and transfer a reason- 
able return on their investment. Such compensation must have equal 
priority with reparations. 

We deem it essential that the satellites not conclude treaties, agree- 
ments or arrangements which deny to Allied nationals access, on equal 
terms, to their trader raw materials and industry, and appropriately 
modify any eyis ting arrangements which may have that effect. 
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287. THE ITALIAN ARMISTIOE, SEPTEMBER 3, 1943* 


A jew days after the initicd Allied landings on Sicily, Mussolini visited 
Hitler and ashed for heavy German reenforcemenis. The Puhrer refused 
and, instead, scolded Mussolini for Italy^s hidf-hearted war effort. The 
Duee came bach to Rome crestfallen, called a meeting of the Fascist Grand 
Council for July 24, 1943, urged the abandonment of southern Italy, and 
proposed a continuance of the war from new Fascist headquarters in the 
country’s industrial north. The meeting was stormy. It lasted for ten hours 
and ended with the passage of a motion in which Mussolini’s former 
lieutenants ashed the hiog to taha direct command of Italy’s destiny. On 
July 25 King Victor Emmanuel III dismissed Mussolini and appointed 
Marshal Pietro Badoglio to head a new government. Badoglio continued 
the war for a time, partly because the Germans virtually controlled the 
country. Soon, however, the increased severity of Allied air attachs and 
of peace demonstrations in some of the large Italian cities led him, in 
secret, to ash for an armistice. Negotiations were carried on in Lisbon, 
Portugal, between agents of Badof^o and General Dwight D, Eisenhower. 
On September 3, 1943, Italy surrendered unconditionally, a fact which was 
announced by Eisenhower on September 8. The following relevant docu~ 
ments were released by the Department of State on November 6, 1945. 


A 


Sicily, 

September 3rd, 1943. 


The following conditions of an Armsdce are presented by General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Forces, 
acting by authority of the Governments of the United States and Great 
Britain and in the interest of the United Nations, and are accepted by 
Marshal Pietro Badoglio ' 

Head of the Italian Government. 

1. Immediate cessation of all hostile activity by the Italian armed 
forces. 

2. Italy will use its best endeavors to deny, to the Germans, facili- 
ties that might be used against the United Nations. 

firom United St ttei, Department of State Battetin, Government Printing Office, 
Waahington, 1945, vdl. Xlu, p. 748; B. from ibid., vol. Xin, p. 754; C. from ibid., voL 
3an,pp. 749-754. 
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3. All prisoners or internees of the United Nations to be immedi> 
ately turned over to the Allied Commander-in'Chief, and none of 
these may now or at any time be evacuated to Germany. 

4. Immediate transfer of the Italian Fleet and Italian aircraft to 
such points as may be designated by the Allied Commander-in-Chie^ 
with details of disarmament to be prescribed by him. 

5. Italian merchant shipping may be requisitioned by the Allied 
Commander-in-Chief to meet the needs of his military-naval program. 

6. Immediate surrender of Corsica and of all Italian territory, both 
islands and mainland, to the Allies, for such use as operational bases 
and other purposes as the Allies may see fit. 

7. Immediate guarantee of the free use by the Allies of all airfields 
and naval ports in Italian territory, regardless of the rate of evacua- 
tion of the Italian territory by the German forces. These ports and 
fields to be protected by Italian armed forces until this function is 
taken over by the Allies. 

8. Immediate withdrawal to Italy of Italian armed forces from all 
participation in the current war from whatever areas in which they 
may now be engaged. 

9. Guarantee by the Italian Government that if necessary it will 
employ all its avaihble armed forces to insure prompt and exact com- 
pliance with all the provisions of tlus armistice. 

10. The Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Forces reserves to him- 
self the right to take any measure which in his opinion may be neces- 
sary for the protection of the interests of the Allied Forces for the 
prosecution of the war, and the Italian Government binds itself to 
take such administrative or other action as the Commander-in-ChieE 
may require, and in particular the Commander-in-Chief vnll establish 
Allied Military Government over such parts of Italian territory as he; 
may deem necessary in the military interests of the Allied Nations. 

11. The Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Forces will have a full 
right to impose measures of disarmament^* demobilization and demili- 
tarization. 

12. Other conditions of a political, economic and financial nature 
with which Italy will be bound to comply will be transmitted at later 
date. 

The conditions of the present Armistice will not be made public 
without prior approval of the Allied Commander-in-Chief. The Eng- 
li^ will be considered the official text. 
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Marshal Pietro Badoguo. 
Head of the Italian 
Government. 

by: 

Giuseppe Castellano. 
Brigadier General, 
attached to the Italian 
High Command. 


Dwight D. Eisenhowek, 
General, U. S. Army 
Commanderdn-Chief 
Allied Forces. 
by: 

Walter B. Smith. 

Major General, 

U. S. Army 
Chief of Staff. 


B 

1£TTER FROM GENERAL EISENHOWER TO MARSHAL BADOGUO 
ON OCCASION OF SIGNING ARMISTICE DOCUMENT 


29/A September, 1943. 

My Dear Marshal Badoglio, 

The terms of the armistice to which we have just appended our 
signatures are supplementary to the short military armistice signed 
by your representative and mine on September 3rd, 1943. They are 
based upon the situation obtaining prior to the cessation of hostilities. 
Developments since that time have altered considerably the state of 
Italy, which has become in e£Eect a co-operator with the United Nations. 

It is fully recognized by the Governments on whose behalf I am 
acting that these terms are in some respects superseded by subsequent 
events and that several of the clauses have become obsolescent or have 
already been put into execution. We also recognize that it is not at 
this time in the power of the Italian Government to carry out certain 
of the terms. Failure to do so because of existing conditions wUl not 
be regarded as a breach of good faith on the part of Italy. However, 
this document represents the requirements with which the Italian 
Government can he expected to comply when in a position to do so. 

It is to be understood that the terms both of this document and of 
the short military armisdce.of September 3rd may be modified from 
time to time if military necesnty or the extent of co-operadon by the 
Italian Government indicates this as desirable. 


Sincerely, 

Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
General, United States Army 
Commander-in-Chief, Allied Forces. 

His Excellency 
Marshal Pietro Badoguo. 

Head of the Italian Government. 
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C 

ADDITIONAL CONDITIONS OF ARMISTICE WITH ITALY 
(As modiijed by the protocol signed Nov, 9 , 1943 ) 

Whereas in consequence of an Armistice dated September 3, 1943 
between the United States and United Kingdom Governments acting 
in the interests of all the United Nations on the one hand, and the 
Imlian Government on the other hand, hostilities were suspended be- 
tween Italy and United Nations on certain terms of a military nature. 

And whereas in addition to those terms it was also provided in the 
said Armistice that the Italian Government bound themselves to 
comply with other conditions of a political, economic and financial 
nature to be transmitted later; 

And whereas it is convenient that the terms of a military nature and 
the said other conditions of a political, economic and financial nature 
should without prejudice to the continued validity of the terms of the 
said Armistice of September 3rd, 194^ be comprised in a further 
instrument; 

The following, together with the terms of the Armistice of Septem- 
ber 3, 1943, are the terms on which the United States, United Kingdom 
and Soviet Governments, acting on behalf of the United Nations, are 
prepared to suspend hostilities against Italy so long as their military 
operations against Germany and her Allies are not obstructed and Italy 
does not assist these Powers in any way and complies with the require- 
ments of these Governments. 

These terms have been presented by General DWIGHT D. EISEN- 
HOWER, Commander-in-Chief, Allied Forces, duly authorized to that 
effect; and have been accepted unconditionally by Marshal PIETRO 
BADOGLIO, Head of ^e Italian Government representing the 
Supreme Command of the Italian land, sea and air forces and duly 
authorized to that effect by the Italian Government. 

X. (A) The Italian land, sea and air forces wherever located hereby 
surrender. Italian participation in the wu in all Theaters vnll cease 
immediately. There will be no opposidon to landings, movements or 
other operations of the Land, Sea and Air Forces of the United Nations. 
AccorcUngly, the Italian Supreme Command will order the immediate 
cessation of hostilides of any kind against the Forces of the United 
Nations and will direct the Italian Navy, Military and Air Force 
authorides in aU Theaters to issue forthwith the appropriate instruc- 
dons to those under their Command. 

^B) The Italian Supreme Command will further order all Italkn 
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Naval, Military and Air Forces or authorities and personnel to refrain 
immediately from destruction of or damage to any real or personal 
property, whether public or private. 

2 . The Italian Supreme Command will give full information con- 
cerning the disposition and condition of all Italian Land, Sea and Air 
Forces, wherever they are situated and of all such forces of Italy's 
Allies as are situated in Italian or Italian occupied territory. 

3. The Italian Supreme Command will take the necessary measures 
to secure airfields, port facilities, and all other installations against 
seizure or attack by any of Italy’s Allies. The Italian Supreme Com- 
mand will take the necessary measures to insure Law and Order, and 
to use its available armed forces to insure prompt and exact compliance 
with all the provisions of the present instrument. Subject to such use 
of Italian troops for the above purposes, as may be sanctioned by the 
Allied Commander-in-Oue^ ail other Italian Land, Sea and Air Forces 
will proceed to and remain in their barracks, camps or ships pending 
direcdons from the United Nadons as to their future status and dis- 
posal. Excepdonaily such Naval personnel shall proceed to shore 
establishments as the United Nadons may direct. 

4. Italian Land, Sea and Air Forces will within the periods to be 
laid down by the United Nadons withdraw from all areas outside 
Italian territory notified to the Italian Government by the United 
Nations and proceed to areas to be specified by the United Nations. 
Such movement of Italian Land, Sea and Air Forces will be carried 
out in condidons to be laid down by the United Nadons and in ac- 
cordance with the orders to be issued by them. All Italian officials will 
similarly leave the areas nodfied except any who may be permitted to 
remain by the United Nadons. Those permitted to remain will com- 
ply with the instrucdons of the AUied Commander-in-Chief. 

5. No requisidoning, seizures or other coercive measures shall be 
effected by Italian Land, Sea and Air Forces or officials in regard to 
■persons or property in the areas nodfied under Ardcle 4. 

6. The demobilizadon of Italian Land, Sea and Air Forces in ex- 
cess of such establishments as shall be notified will take place as 
prescribed by the Allied Commander-in-Chief. 

7. Italian warships of all descripdons, auxiliaries and transports 
will be assembled as directed in ports to be specified by the Allied 
Commander-in-Chief and will be d^t with as prescribed by the Allied 
Conomander-in-Chief. (NOTE. If at the date of the Armisdce the 
whole of the Italian Fleet has been assembled in Allied ports, this 
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article would run — “Italian warships of all descriptions, auxiliaries, and 
transports will remain until further notice in the ports where they are 
at present assembled, and will be dealt with as prescribed by the Allied 
Q}mmander-in-Chief.”) 

8. Italiao aircraft of all kinds will not leave the ground or water 
or ships, except as directed by the Allied Commander-in-Chief. 

9. Without prejudice to the provisions 14, 15 and 28 (A) and (D) 
below, all merdiant ships, fishing or other craft of whatever flag, all 
aircraft and inland transport of whatever nationality in Italian or 
Italian-occupied territory or waters mil, pending veri&ation of their 
identity and status, be prevented from leaving. 

10. The Italian Supreme Command will make available all infor- 
mation about naval, military and air devices, installations, and defences, 
about all transport and inter-communication systems established by 
Italy or her allies on Italian territory or in the approaches thereto, about 
minefields or other obstcales to movement by land, sea or air and such 
other particulars as the United Nations may require in connection with 
the use of Italian bases, or with the operations, security, or welfare 
of the United Nations Land, Sea or Air Forces. Italian forces and 
equipment will be made available as required by the United Nations 
&r the removal of the above mentioned obstacles. 

11. The Italian Government will furnish forthwith lists of quan- 
tities of all war material showing the location of the same. Subject to 
such use as the Allied Commander-in-Chief may make of it, the war 
material will be placed in store under such control as he may direct. 
The ultimate disposal of war material will be prescribed by the United 
Nations. 

12. There will be no destruction of nor damage to nor except as 
authorized or directed by the United Nations any removal of war 
material, wireless, radio location or meteorological stations, railroad, 
port or other installations or in general, public or private utilities or 
property of any kind, wherever situated, and the necessary mainte- 
nance and repair will be the responsibility of the Italian authorities. 

13. The manufacture, production and construction of war material 
and its import, export and transit is prohibited, except as directed by 
the United Nations. The Italian Government will comply with any 
directions given by the United Nations for the manufacture, produc- 
tion or construction and the import, export or transit of war material. 

14. (A) All Italian merchant shipping and fishing and other craft, 
wherever they may be, and any constructed or completed during the 
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period of the present instrument will be made available in good repair 
and in seaworthy condition by the competent Italian authorities at 
such places and for such purposes and periods as the United Nations 
may prescribe. Transfer to enemy or neutral flags is prohibited. Crews 
will remain -on board pending further instructions regarding their 
continued employment or dispersal. Any existing options to repurchase 
or re-acquire or to resume control of Italian or former Italian vessels 
sold or otherwise transferred or chartered during the war will forth- 
with be exercised and the above provisions will apply to all such vessels 
and their crews. 

(B) All Italian inland transport and all port equipment will be held 
at the disposal of the United Nations for such purposes as they may 
direct 

15. United Nations merchant ships, fishing and other craft in Italian 
hands wherever they may be (including for this purpose those of any 
country which has broken o£E diplomatic relations with Italy) whether 
or not the title has been transferred as the result of prize court pro- 
ceedings or otherwise, will be surrendered to the United Nations and 
will be assembled in ports to be specified by the United Nations for 
disposal as directed by them. The Italian Government will take all 
such steps as may be required to secure any necessary transfers of tide. 
Any neutral merchant ship, fishing or other craft under Italian opera- 
tion or control will be assembled in the same manner pending arrange- 
ments for their ultimate disposal. Any necessary repairs to any of the 
above mendoned vessds will be effected by the Italian Government, 
if required, at their expense. The Italian Government will take the 
necessary measures to insure that the vessels and their cargo are not 
damaged. 

16. No radio or telecommunicadon installations or other forms of 
intercommimicadon, ashore or afloat, under Italian control whether 
belonging to Italy or any nadon other than the United Nations will 
transmit tmtil directions for the control of these installations have been 
prescribed by the Allied Commander-in-Chief. The Italian authorities 
wUI conform to such measures for control and censorship of press and 
of other publications, of theatrical and cinematograph performances, 
of broadcasting, and also of all forms of intercommunication as the 
Allied Commander-in-Chief may direct. The Allied Commander-in- 
Chief may, at his discretion, take over radio, cable and other commu- 
nication stations. 

17. The warships, amtiliaries, transports and merchant and other 
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vessels and aircraft in the service of the United Nations will have the 
right freely to use the territorial waters around and the air over Italian 
territory. 

18. The forces of the United Nations will require to occupy cer tain 
parts of Italian territory. The territories or areas concerned will from 
time to time be notified by the United Nations and all Italian Land, 
Sea and Air Forces will thereupon withdraw from such territories or 
areas in accordance with the instructions issued by the Allied Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The provisions of this article are without prejudice 
to those of article 4 above. The Italian Supreme Command will guar- 
antee immediate use and access to the Allies of all airfields and Naval 
ports in Italy under their control. 

19. In the territories or areas referred to in article 18 all Naval, 
Military and Air installations, power stations, oil refineries, public 
utility services, all ports and harbors, all transport and all intercom- 
munication installations, facilities and equipment and such other in- 
stallations or facilities and all such stocks as may be required by the 
United Nations will be made available in good condition by the com- 
petent Italian authorities with the personnel required for working them. 
The Italian Government will make available such other local resources 
or services as the United Nations may require. 

20. Without prejudice to the provisions of the present instrument 
the United Nations will exercise all the the rights of an occupying ' 
power throughout the territories or areas referred to in article 18, the 
administration of which will be provided for by the issue of proclama- 
tions, orders or regulations. Personnel of the Italian administrative, 
judicial and public services will carry out their functions under the 
control of the Allied Commander-in-Chief unless otherwise directed. 

21. In addition to the rights in respect of occupied Italian territories 
described in articles 18 to 20, 

(A) Members of the Land, Sea or Air Forces and officials of the 
United Nations will have the right of passage in or over non-occupied 
Italian territory and will be afforded all the necessary facilities and 
assistance in performing their functions. 

(B) The Italian authorities will make available on non-occupied 
Italian territory all transport facilities required by the United Nations 
including free transit for their war material and supplies, and will 
comply with instructions, issued by the Allied Commander-in-Chief 
regarding the use and control of airfields, ports, shipping, inland trans- 
port systems and vehicles, intercommunication systems, power stations 
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and public utility services, oil refineries, stocks and such other fuel and 
power supplies and means of producing same, as United Nations may 
specify, together with connected repair and construction facilities. 

22. The Italian Government and people will abstain from all action 
detrimental to the interests of the United Nations and will carry out 
promptly and efficiendy all orders given by the United Nations. 

23. The Italian Govermnent will make available such Italian cur- 
rency as the United Nadons may require. The Italian Government 
will withdraw and redeem in Italian currency within such time limits 
and on such terms as the United Nations may specify all holdings in 
Italian' territory of currencies issued by the United Nadons during 
military operadons or occupation and will hand over the currencies 
vnthdrawn free of cost to the United Nations. The Italian Govern- 
ment will take such measures as may be required by the United Nations 
for the control of banks and business in Italian territory, for the con- 
trol of foreign exchange and foreign commercial and financial trans- 
actions and for the regulation of trade and production and will comply 
with any instructions issued by the United Nations regarding these 
and similar matters. 

24. There shall be no financial, commercial or other intercourse 
with or dealings with or for the benefit of countries at war with any 
of the United Nations or territories occupied by such countries or any 
other foreign country except tmder authorisation of the Allied Com- 
mander-in-Chief or designated officials. 

25. (A) Relations with countries at war with any of the United 
Nations, or occupied by any sudi country, will be broken off. Italian 
diplomatic, consular and other officials and members of the Italian 
Land, Sea and Air Forces accredited to or serving on missions with any 
such country or in any other territory specified by the United Nations 
will be recalled. Diplomatic and consular officials of such countries 
will be dealt with as the United Nations may prescribe. 

(B) The United Nations reserve the right to require the withdrawal 
of neutral diplomatic and consular officers from occupied Italian terri- 
tory and to prescribe and lay down regulations governing the procedure 
for the metiiods of communication between the Italian Government 
and its representatives in neutral countries and regarding communica- 
tions emanating from or destined for the representatives of neutral 
countries in Italian territory. 

26. Italian subjects vidll pending further instructions be prevented 
from leaving Italian territory except as authorised by the Allied Com- 
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mander-in-Chief and will not in any event take service with any of 
the countries or in any of the territories referred to in article 25(A) 
nor will they proceed to any place for the purpose of undertaking work 
for any such country. Those at present so serving or working will be 
recalled as directed by the Allied Commander-in-Cbief. 

27. The Military, Naval and Air personnel and material and the 
merchant shipping, fishing and other craft and the aircraft, vehicles 
and other transport equipment of any country against which any of 
the United Nations is carrying on hostilities or which is occupied by 
any such country, remain liable to attack or seizure wherever found 
in or over Italian territory or waters. 

28. (A) The warships, auxiliaries and transports of any such coun- 
try or occupied country referred to in article 27 in Italian or Italian- 
occupied ports and waters and the aircraft, vehicles and other transport 
equipment of such countries in or over Italian or Italian- occupied ter- 
ritory will, pending further instruction, be prevented from leaving. 

(B) The Military, Naval and Air personnel and the civilian natbnals 
of any such country or occupied country in Italian or Italian-occupied 
territory will be prevented from leaving and will be interned pending 
further instructions. 

(C) All property in Italian territory belonging to any such country 
or occupied country or its nationals will be impoimded and kept in 
custody pending further instructions, 

(D) The Italian Government will comply with any instructions 
given by the Allied Commander-in-Chief concerning the internment, 
custody or subsequent disposal, utilisation or employment of any of 
the above mentioned persons, vessels, aircraft, material or property. 

29. Benito Mussolini, his chief Fascist associates, and all persons sus- 
pected of having committed war crimes or analogous offences whose 
names appear on lists to be communicated by the United Nations and 
who now or in the future are on territory controlled by the Allied 
Military Command or by the Italian Government will forthwith be 
apprehended and surrendered into the hands of the United Nations. 
Any instructions given by the United Nations to this purpose will be 
complied with. 

30. All Fascist organisations, including all branches of the Fascist 
Militia (MVSN), the Secret Police (OVRA), ail Fascist youth organi- 
sations will insofar as this is not already accomplished be disbanded 
in accordance with the directions of the Allied Commander-in-Chief. 
The Italian Government will comply with all such further directions 
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as the United Nations may give for abolition of Fascist institutions, 
the dismissal and internment of Fascist personnel, the control of Fascist 
funds, the suppression of Fascist ideology and teaching. 

31. All Italian laws involving discrimination on grounds of race, 
color, creed or political opinions will insofar as this is not already 
accomplished be rescinded, and persons detained on such grounds will, 
as directed by the United Nations, be released and relieved from ail 
legal disabilities to which they have been subjected. The Italian Gov- 
eriunent will comply with all such further directions as the Allied 
Commander-in-Chief may give for repeal of Fascist legislation and 
removal of any disabilities or prohibitions resulting therefrom. 

32. (A) Prisoners of war belonging to the forces of or specified by 
the United Nations and any Nationals of the United Nations, includ- 
ing Abyssinian subjects, confined, interned, or otherwise under restraint 
in Italian or Italian-occupied territory will not be removed and will 
forthwith be handed over to representatives of the United Nations or 
otherwise dealt with as the United Nations may direct. Any removal 
during the period between the presentation and the signature of the 
present instrument will be regarded as a breach of its terms. 

(B) Persons of whatever nationality who have been placed under 
restriction, detention or sentence (including sentences in absentia) on 
account of their dealings or sympathies with the United Nations will 
be released under the direction of the United Nations and relieved 
from all legal disabilities to which they have [been] subjected. 

(C) The Italian Government will take such steps as the United 
Nations may direct to safeguard the persons of foreign nationals and 
property of foreign states and nationals. 

33. (A) The Italian Government will comply with such directions 
as the United Nations may prescribe regarding restitution, deliveries, 
services or payments by way of reparation and payment of the costs of 
occupation during the period of the present instrument. 

(B) The Italian Goveriunent will give to the Allied Commander- 
in-Chief such information as may be prescribed regarding the assets, 
whether inside or outside Italian territory, of the Italian state, the 
Bank of Italy, any Italian state or semi-state institutions or Fascist 
organisations or residents in Italian territory and will not dispose or 
allow the disposal, outside Italian territory of any such assets except 
with the permission of the United Nations. 

34. The Italian Government will carry out during the period of the 
present instrument such measures of disarmament^ demobilisation and 
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demilitarisation as may be prescribed by the Allied Commander-in- 
Chief. 

35. The Italian government will supply all information and pro- 
vide all documents required by the United Nations. There shall be no 
destruction or concealment of archives, records, plans or any other 
documents or information. 

36. The Italian Government will take and enforce such legislative 
and other measures as may be necessary for the execution of the present 
instrument. Italian military and civil authorities will comply with any 
instructions issued by the Allied Commander-in-Chief for the same 
purpose. 

37. There will be appointed a Control Commission representative of 
the United Nations charged with regulating and executing this instru- 
ment under the orders and general directions of the Allied Commander- 
in-Chief. 

38. (A) The term “United Nations” in the present instrument in- 
cludes the Allied Commander-in-Chief, the Control Commission and 
any other authority which the United Nations may designate. 

(B) The term “Allied Commander-in-Chief” in the present instru- 
ment includes the Control Commission and such other officers and 
representatives as the Commander-in-Chief may designate. 

39. Reference to Italian Land, Sea and Air Forces in the present 
instrument shall be deemed to include Fascist Milida and ^ such 
other military or para-military units, formadons or bodies as the Allied 
Commander-in-Quef may prescribe. 

40. The term “War h^terial” in the present instrument denotes all 
material specified in such lists or definidons as may from dme to dme 
be issued by the Control Commission. 

41. The term “Italian Territory” includes all Italian colonies and 
dependencies and shall for the purpose pf the present instrument (but 
without prqudice to the quesdon of sovereignty) be deemed to include 
Albania. Provided however that except in su6h cases and to such ex- 
tent as the United Nadons may direct the provisions of the present 
instrument shall not apply in or aSEect the administration of any* 
Italian colony or dependency already occupied by the United Nadons 
or the rights or powers therein possessed or exercised by them. 

4Z The Italian Government will send a delegadon to the Head- 
quarters of the Control Commission to represent Italian interests and 
to transmit the orders pf Control Commission to the competent 
Italian authorities. 
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43. The present instrument shall enter into force at once. It will 
remain in operation until superseded by any other arrangements or 
until the voting into force of the peace treaty with Italy. 

44. The present instrument may be denounced by the United Na- 
tions with immediate effect if Italian obligations thereunder are not 
fulfilled or, as an alternative, the United Nations may penalize con- 
travention of it by measures appropriate to the circumstances such as 
the evtengion of the areas of military occupation or air or other 
punitive action. 

The present instrument is drawn up in English and Italian, the 
English text being authentic, and in case of any dispute regarding its 
interpretation, the decision of the Control Commission will prevail. 

Signed at Malta on the 29 day of September, 1943. 

Mahshal Pietro BADocua Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Head of the Italian General, Unitfid States Army 

Government. Commanderdn-Chief, 

Allied Force. 

288. THE ITALIAN DECLARATION OF WAR ON GERMANY, 
OCTOBER 13, 1943“ 


Partly awing to German mistreatment of Italians after Ital/s surrender 
and partly owing to the establishment of a puppet "neo-Fascis^' republic 
in northern Italy by Mussolini ( who had been freed from prison by Naai 
paratroopers), the Badaglio Government on October 13, 1943, with Allied 
consent, declared war on Germany. 


A 

» 

Message erom Marshal Pietro Badoguo to the Commanubr-in-Chief 
OF THE Allied Forces (General D. D. Eisenhower), Communicating 
Italy’s Declaration of War against Germany, October 13, 1943 
I take great pleasure in informing you that His Majesty the King of 
Italy has declared war on Gamany. The declaration will be handed 
by our Ambassador in Madrid to the German Ambassador, at 3 o'clock 
F.M. (Greenwich time) on October thirtewtL By this act all ties with 
the dreadful past are broken and my Government will be proud to 

“itf. and B. £rotn United States, Dmartment of State Bulletin, Government Frindng 
Office, Washington, 1943, vol. IX, pp. 2S3'2S4: C. from iUd., vol. IX, p. 254. 
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be able to march with you on to the inevitable victory. Will you be 
good enough, my dear General, to communicate the foregoing to the 
Anglo-American, Russian and other United Nations Governments. 
I should also be grateful to you if you would be kind enough to in- 
form the Italian l^bassies in Ankara, in Buenos Aires, and the Lega- 
tions in Bern, Stockholm, Dublin and Lisbon. 

B 

Proclamation by Marshal Badoguq to thb Italian Pborle, 

October 13, 1943 

Italians, with the declaration made September 8th, 1943, the Gov- 
ernment headed by me, in announcing t^t the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Anglo-American Forces in the Mediterranean had accepted the 
Armistice requested by us, ordered the Italian troops to remain with 
their arms at rest but prepared to repel any act of violence directed 
at them from whatever other source it might come. With a synchro- 
nized action, which clearly reversed an order previously given by some 
high authority, German troops compelled some of our units to disarm, 
while, in most cases, they proceeded to a decisive attack against our 
troops. But German arrogance and ferocity did not stop here. We 
had already seen some examples of their behavior in the abuses of 
power, robbery, and violence of all kinds perpetrated in Catania while 
they were still our allies. Even more savage incidents against our 
unarmed populadons took place in Calabria, in the Puglie and in the 
area of Salerno. But where the ferocity of the enemy surpassed every 
limit of the human imagination was at Naples. The heroic population 
of that city, which for weeks sufiEered every form of torment, strongly 
cooperated with the Anglo-American troops in putting the hated Ger- 
mans to flight. Italians! There will not be peace in Italy as long as a 
single German remains upon our soil. Shoulder to shoulder we must 
march forward with our friends of the United States, of Great Britain, 
bf Russia, and of all the other United Nations. Wherever Italian 
troops may be, in the Balkans, Yugoslavia, Albania, and in Greece, 
they have witnessed similar acts of aggression and cruelty and they 
must fight against the Germans to the last man. The Government 
headed by me will shortly be completed. In order that it may consti- 
tute a true expression of democratic government in Italy, the repre- 
sentatives of every political party will be asked to participate. The 
present arrangement will in no way impair the untrammelled right of 
the people of Italy to choose their own form of democratic government 
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when peace is restored. ItaliansI I inform you that His Majesty the 
King has given me the task of announcing today, the thirteenth day of 
October, the Declaration of War against Germany. 

C 

Joint Statement of the President (Roosevelt), the Prime Minister 
OF THE United Kingdom (Churchill), and the Premier of the Soviet 
Union (Stalin) Concerning Declaration of War by Italy against 
Germany, October 13 , 1943 . 

The Governments of Great Britain, the United States and the Soviet 
Union acknowledge the position of the Royal Italian Government as 
stated by Marshal Badoglia and accept the active cooperation of the 
Italian nadon and armed forces as a corbelligerent in the war against 
Germany. The military events since September eighth and the brutal 
maltreatment by the Germans of the Italian populadon, culminating 
in the Italian declaradon of war against Germany have in fact made 
Italy a co-belligerent and the American, British and Soviet Govern- 
ments will continue to work with the Italian Government on that 
basis. The three Governments acknowledge the Italian Government’s 
pledge to submit to the will of the Italian people after the Germans 
have been driven from Italy, and it is understood that nothing can 
detract from the absolute and untrammelled right of the people of 
Italy by consdtudonal means to decide on the democratic form of' 
government they will eventually have. 

The relationship of co-belligerency between the Government of 
Italy' and the United Nadons governments cannot of itself affect the 
terms recently signed, which retain their full force and can only be 
adjusted by agreement between the allied governments in the light of 
the assistance which the Italian Government may be able to afford 
to the United Nadons’ cause. 


289, THE TESTAMENTS OF ADOLPH HITLER" 


In the early morning^ of April 29, 1945, with Berlin under Russian siege, 
Hider in his Chancellery Bunker married Eva Braun and wrote both a 
private will and a political testament. At 3:30 vm, on April 30 he shot 
himself through the mouth and his wife swallowed poison.^^ According to 
Hitiet^s_ orders, their bodies were buried in the Chancellery garden. Ap- 


Statu, Offios of United States Chief ^ of Counsel ifor Prosccudon of Axis 
Qriminaliqr, Non' Cppspmiey and Aggression, 8 voli. and 2 suppl. vols., Goranment 
Printing Office, WflhSgttn, 1946-194B, vol. VI, pp. 259-2fi3.'- ^ ' 
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parenlly several copies were made of the testaments, one of which was sent 
by Hitter's secretary, Martin Bormann, to Grand Admird Karl Doenitz/ 
who was designated by the Fuhrer to become "President of the Reich."*^ 


My Private Will and Testament 

As I did not consider that I could take responsibility, during the 
years of struggle, of contracting a marriage^ I have now decided, be- 
fore the closing of my earthly career, to take as my wife that girl who, 
after many years of faithful friendship, entered, of her own free will, 
the practically besieged town in order to share her destiny with me. 
At her own desire she goes as my wife with me into death. It will 
compensate us for what we both lost through my work in the service 
of my people. 

What I possess belongs— in so far as it has any value— to the Party. 
Should this no longer exists to the State, should the State also be de- 
stroyed, no further decision of mine is necessary. 

My pictures, in the collections which I have bought in the course of 
years, have never been coUected for private purposes, but only for the 
extension of a gallery in my home town of Linz a.d. Donau. 

It is my most sincere wish that this bequest may be duly executed. 

I nominate as my Executor my most faithful Party comrade, 

Martin Bormann. 

He is given full legal authority to make all decisions. He is per- 
mitted to take out everything that has a sentimental value or is neces- 
sary for the maintenance of a modest simple life, for my brothers and 
sisters, also above all for the mother of my wife and my faithful co- 
workers who are well known to him, principally my old Secretaries 
Frau Winter etc. who have for many years aided me by their work. 

I myself and my wife— in order to escape the disgrace of deposition 
pr capitulation— choose death. It is our wish to be burnt immediately 
on the spot where I have carried out the greatest part of my daily 
work in the course of a twelve years’ service to my people. 

Given in Berlin, 29th April 1945, 4:00 o'cloc\. 

{Signed) A. Hitlex. 

My Political Testament 

More than thirty years have now passed since I in 1914 made my 

^For detaili of disM events see H. R. Trevor-Roper, The Last Days of Hitler, The 
MMmillan Company, New York, 1947, passim. 
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modest contribution as a volunteer in the first world war that was 
forced upon the Reich. 

In these three decades I have been actuated solely by love and loyalty 
to my people in all my thoughts, acts, and life. They gave me the 
strength to make the most difficult decisions which have ever con- 
fronted mortal man. I have spent my time, my working strength, and 
my health in these three decades. 

It is untrue that I or anyone else in Germany wanted the war in 
1939. It was desired and instigated exclusively by those international 
statesmen who were either of Jewish descent or worked for Jewish 
interests. I have made too many offers for the control and limitation 
of armaments, which posterity will not for all time be able to disre- 
gard for the responsibility for the outbreak of this war to be laid on 
me. I have further never wished that after the first fatal world war a 
second against England, or even against America, should break out 
Centuries will pass away, but out of the ruins of our towns and monu- 
ments the hatred against those finally responsible whom we have to 
thank for everything. International Jewry and its helpers, will grow. 

Three days before the outbreak of the German-Polish war I again 
proposed to the British ambassador in Berlin a solution to the German- 
Polish problem— similar to that in the case of the Saar district, under 
international control. This offer also cannot be denied. It was only 
rejected because the leading circles in English politics wanted the war, 
pardy on account of the business hoped for and partly under influence 
of propaganda organized by international Jewry. 

I have also made it quite plain that, if the nations of Europe are 
again to be regarded as mere shares to be bought and sold by these 
international conspirators in money and finance, then that race, Jewry, 
which is the real criminal of this murderous struggle, will be saddled 
with the responsibility. I further left no one in doubt that this time 
not only would millions of children of Europe’s Aryan peoples die of 
hunger, not only would millions of grown men suffer death, and not 
only hundreds of thousands of women and children be burnt and 
bombed to death in the towns, without the real criminal having to 
atone for this guilt, even if by more humane means. 

After six years of war, which in spite of all set-backs, will go down 
one day in history as the most glorious and valiant demonstration of 
a nation’s life purpose, I cannot forsake the city which is the capital 
of this Reich. As the forces are too small to make any further stand 
against the enemy attack at this place and our resistance is gradually 
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being weakened by men who are as deluded as they are lacking in 
initiative, I should like, by remaining in this town, to share my fate 
with those, the millions of others, who have also taken upon them- 
selves to do so. Moreover I do not wish to fall into the hands of an 
enemy who requires a new spectacle organized by the Jews for the 
amusement of their hysterical masses. 

I have decided therefore to remain in Berlin and there of my own 
free will to choose death at the moment when I believe the position 
of the Fuehrer and Chancellor itself can no longer be held. 

I die with a happy heart, aware of the immeasurable deeds and 
achievements of our soldiers at the front, our women at home, the 
achievements of our farmers and workers and the work, unique in 
history, of our youth who bear my name. 

That from the bottom of my heart I express my thanks to you all, 
is just as self-evident as my wish that you should, because of that, on 
no account give up the struggle, but rather continue it against the 
enemies of the Fatherland, no matter where, true to the creed of a 
great Clausewitz. From the sacrifice of our soldiers and from my own 
unity with them unto death, will in any case spring up in the Mstory 
of Germany, the seed of a radiant renaissance of the National-Socialist 
movement and thus of the realization of a true community of nations.' 

Many of the most courageous men and women have decided to 
unite their lives with mine until the very last I have begged and 
finally ordered them not to do this, but to take part in the further battle 
of the Nation. I beg the heads of the Armies, the Navy and the Air 
Force to strengthen by all possible means the spirit of resistance of 
our soldiers in the National-Socialist sense, with special reference to 
the fact that also I myself, as founder and creator of this movement, 
have preferred death to cowardly abdioition or even capitulation. 

May it^ at some future time, become part of the code of honour of 
the derman officei^as is already the case in our Navy — that the sur- 
render of a district or of a town is impossible, and that above all the 
leaders here must march ahead as shining examples^ faithfully fulfill- 
ing their duty unto death. 

Second Fart of the Political Testament 

Before my death I expel the former Rdchsmarschall Hermann 
Goering from the party and deprive him of all rights which he may 
enjoy by virtue of the decree of June 29th, 1941; and also by virtue of 
my statement in the Reichstag on September 1st, 1939, 1 appoint in his 
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place Grossadtniral Doenitz, President of the Reich and Supreme 
Commander of the Armed Forces. , 

Before my death I expel the former Reichsfuehrer-SS and Minister 
of the Interior, Heinrich Himmler, from the party and from all offices 
of State. In his stead I appoint Gauleiter Karl Hanke as Reichs- 
fuehrer-SS and Chief of the German Police, and Gauleiter Paul Giesler 
as Reich Minister of the Interior. 

Goering and Himmler, quite apart from their disloyalty to my per- 
son, have done immeasurable harm to the country and the whole 
nation by secret negotiadons with the enemy, which they conducted 
without my knowledge and against my wishes, and by illegally at- 
tempting to seize power in the State for themselves. 

In order to give the German people a government composed of 
honourable men, — a government which will fulfill its pledge to con- 
tinue the war by every means — ^I appoint the following members of 
the new Cabinet as leaders of the nation: 

President of the Reich: Doenitz. 

Chancellor of the Reich: Dr. Goebbels. 

Party Minister: Bormann. 

Foreign Minister: Seyss-Inquar):. 

[Here follow fifteen others— -Ed.] 

Although a number of these men, such as Martin Bormann, Dr. 
Goebbels, etc., together with their wives, have joined me of their own 
free will and did not wish to leave the capital of the Reich under any 
circumstances, but were willing to perish with me here, I must never- 
theless ask them to obey my request, and in this case set the interests 
of the nation above their own feelings. By their work and loyalty as 
comrades they will be just as close to me after death, as I hope that 
my spirit will linger among them and always go with them. Let them 
be hard, but never unjust, above all. let them never allow fear to in- 
fluence their actions, and set the honour of the nation above everything 
in the world. Finally, let them he conscious of the fact that om: task, 
that of condnuing the building of a National Socialist Sut^ represents 
the work of the coming centuries, which places every single person 
under an ohligadon always m servp the common interest and to sub- 
ordinate his own advantage to this end. I demand of all Germans, 
all Nadonal Socialists, men, women and all the men of the Armed 
Forces, that they be faithful and obedient unto death to the new gov- 
ernment and its President. 
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issued by the Supreme Commander, Allied Expeditionary Force and 
by the Soviet High Command. 

4. This act of military surrender is without prejudice to, and will 
be superseded by any general instrument of surrender imposed by, or 
on behalf of the United Nations and applicable to GERMANY and 
the German armed forces as a whole. 

5. In the event of the German High Command or any of the forces 
under their control failing to act in accordance with this Act of Sur- 
render, the Supreme Commander, Allied Expeditionary Force and the 
Soviet High Command will take such punitive or other action as they 
deem appropriate. 

Signed at Rheims at 0241 on the 7th day of May, 1945. 

France 

On behalf of the German High Command. 

JODL 

IN THE PRESENCE OF: 

On behalf of the Supreme Commander, On behalf of the Soviet 
Allied Expeditionary Force. High Command. 

W. B. Smith. Souslopaiiov. 

F. Sevez. 

Major General, French Army 
(Witness). 

B 

ACT OF MIUTARY SUHRENDER 

1. We the undersigned, acting by authority of the German High 
Command, hereby surrender unconditionally to the Supreme Com- 
mander, Allied Expeditionary Force and simultaneously to the Supreme 
High Command of the Red Army all forces on land, at sea, and in 
the air who are at this date under German control. 

2. The German High Command will at once issue orders to all 
German military, naval and air authorities and to all forces under 
German control to cease active operations at 2301 hours Central Euro- 
pean time on 8th May 1945, to remain in the positions occupied at 
that time and to disarm completely, handing over their weapons and 
equipment to the local allied commanders or officers designated by 
Representatives of the Allied Supreme Commands. No ship, vessel, 
or aircraft is to be scuttled, or any damage done to their hull, ma- 
chinery or equipment, and also to machines of all kinds, armament, 
apparatus, and all the technical means of prosecution of war in generaL 
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3.. The German High Command will at once issue to the appro- 
priate commanders, and ensure the carrying out of any further orders 
issued by the Supreme Commander, Allied Expeditionary Force and 
by the Supreme High Command of the Red Army. 

4. This act of military surrender is without prejudice to, and will 
be superseded by any general instrument of surrender imposed by, or 
on behalf of the United Nations and applicable to GERMANY and 
the German armed forces as a whole. 

5. In the event of the German High Command or any of the forces 
under their control failing to act in accordance with this Act of Sur- 
render, the Supreme Comm^der, Allied Expeditionary Force and the 
Supreme High Command of the Red Army will take such punitive 
or other action as they deem appropriate. 

6. This Act is drawn up in the English, Russian and German lan- 
guages. The Eng lish and Russian are the only authentic texts. 
Signed at Berlin on the 8th day of May, 1945. 

Friedeburg; Keitbl; Stumpef. 

On behalf of the German High Command 

IN THE PRESENCE OF: 

On behalf of the On behalf of 

Supreme Commander Supreme High Command 

Allied Expeditionary Force. of the Red Army. 

A. W. Tedder. G, Zhukov. 

At the signing also were present as witnesses: 

F. DE Lattre-Tassigny. Carl Spaatz. 

General Commanding in Chief General, Commanding United 

First French Army. States Strategic Air Forces. 

291. OFFICIAL AMERICAN STATEMENTS ON THE ATOMIC 
BOMBING OF HIROSHIMA, APRIL 6, 1945®^ 


On August 6. 1945, a United States bomber fB-29) flew over the militarily 
important city of Hiroshima and dropped a small bomb which, wording 
through atomic fission, destroyed more than half of thp target area. The 
decision to utiUze the bomb was made at the Potsdam Conference (see 
above Document 286) in the hope that its employment would shorten the 

^A. United Stata, Department of State (Publication No. 2702) The International 
Control of Atomic Energy. Growth of a Policy, Government Printing OfSce, Wash- 
ington, n.d. [1947], pp. 95-97: B. from ibid,, pp. 98-104. 
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war and save many soldiers^ lives. On the day of the bombing. President 
Harry S. Truman and Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson issued the 
statements below. 


A 

STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT OP THE UNITED STATES 

August 6, 1945 
The White House 
Washington, D. C. 

Sixteen hours ago an American airplane dropped one bomb on 
Hiroshima, an important Japanese Army base. That bomb had more 
power than 20,000 tons o£ TJ^T.T. It had more than two thousand 
tunes the blast power of the Bridsh “Grand Slam" which is the larg- 
est bomb ever yet used in the history of warfare. 

The Japanese began the war from the air at Pearl Harbor. They 
have been repaid many fold. And the end is not yet. With this bomb 
we have now added a new and revolutionary increase in destruetbn 
to supplement the growing power of our armed forces. In their 
present forms these bombs are now in production and even more 
powerful forms are in development. 

It is an atomic bomb. It is a harnessing of the basic power of the 
universe. The force from which the sun draws its power has been 
loosed against those who brought war to the Far East. 

Before 1939, it was the accepted belief of scientists that it was tbeo- 
redcally possible to release atomic energy. But no one knew any 
pracdcal method of doing it. By 1942, however, we knew that the 
Germans were working feverishly to find a way to add atomic energy 
to the other engines of war with which they hoped to enslave the 
world. But they failed. We may be grateful to Providence that the 
Germans got the V-l’s and the V'2’s late and in limited quandties and 
even more grateful that they did not get the atomic bomb at all. 

The battle of the laboratories held fateful risks for us as well as the 
batdes of the air, land, and sea, and we have now won the battle of 
the laboratories as we have won the other batdes. 

Beginning in 1940, before Pearl Harbor, scientific knowledge useful 
in war was pooled between the United States and Great Britain, and 
many priceless helps to our victories .have come from that arrange^ 
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ment. Under that general policy the research on the atomic bomb 
was begun. With American and British sciendsts working together 
we entered the race of disdovery against the Germans. 

The United States had available the large number of sciendsts of 
distinction in the many needed areas of knowledge. It had the tremen- 
dous industrial and financial resources necessary for the project and 
they could be devoted to it without undue impairment of other vital 
war work. In the United States the laboratory work and the produc- 
tion plants, on which a substantial start had already been made, would 
be out of reach of enemy bombing, while at that time Britain was 
exposed to constant air attack and was still threat ened with the possi- 
bility of invasion. For these reasons Prime Minister Churchill and 
President Roosevelt agreed that it was wise to carry on the project 
here. We now have two great plants and many lesser works devoted 
to the production of atomic power. Employment during peak construc- 
tion numbered 125,000 and over 65,0(K) individuals are even now en- 
gaged in operating the plants. Many have worked there for two and 
a half years. Few know what they have been producing. They see 
great quantities of material going in and they see nothing coming out 
of these plants, for the physical size of the explosive charge is exceed- 
ingly small. We have spent two billion dollars on the greatest scientific 
gamble in history — and won. 

But the greatest marvel is not the size of the enterprise, its secrecy 
nor its cost, but the achievement of scientific brains in putting together 
infinitely complex pieces of knowledge held by many men in different 
fields of science into a workable plan. And hardly less marvelous has 
been the capacity of industry to design, and of labor to operate, the 
marhineg and methods to do things never done before so that the 
brain child of mwy minds came forth in physical shape and per- 
formed as it was supposed to do. Both science and industry worked 
under the direction of the United States Army, which achieved a 
uniq ue success in managing so diverse a problem in the advancement 
of kno wledge in an amazingly short time. It is doubtful if such an- 
other combinati on could -be got together in the world. What has been 
done is the greatest achievement of organized science in history. It 
was done under high pressure and without failure. 

We are now prepared to obliterate more rapidly and completely 
every productive enterprise the Japanese have above ground in any 
dty. We shall destroy their docks, their factories, and their commu- 
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nicatioas. Let there be no mistakes; we shall completely destroy 
Japan’s power to make war. 

It was to spare the Japanese people from utter destruction that the 
ultimatum of July 26 was issued at Potsdam. Their leaders prompdy 
rejected that ultimatum. If they do not now accept our terms they 
may expect a rain of ruin from the air, the like of which has never 
been seen on this earth. Behind this air attack will follow sea and land 
forces in such numbers and power as they have not yet seen and with 
the fighting skill of which they are already well aware. 

The Sediretary of War, who has kept in personal touch with all 
phases of the project, will immediately make public a statement giving 
further details. 

His statement will give facts concerning the sites at Oak Ridge near 
Knoxville, Tennessee, and at Richland near Pasco, Washington, and 
an installation near Santa Fe, New Mexico. Although the workers at 
the sites have been making materials to be used in producing the 
greatest destructive force in history they have not themselves been in 
danger beyond that of many other occupations, for the utmost care 
has been taken for their safety. 

The fact that we can release atomic energy ushers in a new era in 
man's understanding of nature’s forces. Atomic energy may in the 
future supplement the power that now comes from coal, oil, and fall- 
ing water, but at present it cannot be produced on a basis to compete 
with them conunercially. Before that comes there must be a long 
period of intensive research. 

It has never been the habit of the scientists of this country or the 
policy of this Government to withhold from the world scientific knowl- 
edge. Normally, therefore, everything about the work with atomic 
energy would be made public. 

But under present circumstances it is not intended to divulge the 
technical processes of production or all the military applications, pend- 
ing further examination of possible methods of protecting us and the 
rest of the wotld from the danger of sudden destruction. 

I shall recommend that the ingress of the United States consider 
prompdy the establishment of an appropriate commission to control 
the production and use of atomic power within the United States. 1 
shall give further consideration and make further recommendations 
to the Congress as to how atomic power can become a powerful and 
forceful influence towards the maintenance of world peace. 
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B 

STATEMENT BY ‘HIE SECRETARY OF WAR 
August 6, 1945 
War Department 
Washington, D. C 

The recent use of the atomic bomb over Japan, which was today 
made known by the President, is the culmination of years of herculean 
effort on the part of science and industry working in cooperation with 
the military authorities. This development which was carried forward 
by the many thousand participants with the utmost energy and the 
very highest sense of national duty, with the greatest secrecy and the 
most imperative of time schedules, probably represents the greatest 
achievement of the combined efforts of science, industry, labor, and 
the military in all history. 

The military weapon which has been forged from the products of 
this vast undertaking has an explosive force such as to stagger imagi- 
nation. Improvements will be forthcoming shordy which will increase 
by several fold the present effectiveness. But more important for the 
long-range implications of this new weapon is the possibility that an- 
other scale of magnitude will be evolved after considerable research 
and development The scientists are confident that over a period of 
many years atomic bombs noay well be developed which will be very 
much more powerful than the atomic bombs now at hand. It is 
abundandy clear that the possession of this weapon by the United 
States even in its present form should prove a tremendous aid in the 
shortening of the war against Japan. 

The requirements of security do not permit of any revelation at this 
time of the exact methods by which the bombs are produced or of the 
nature of their acdon. However, in accord with its policy of keeping 
the people of the nation as completely informed as is consistent with 
n ational security, the War Department widies to make known at this 
time, at least in broad dimension, the story behind this tremendous 
weapon which has been devdoped so effeedvely to hasten the end of 
the war. Other statements will be released which will give further 
details concerning the sciendfic and production aspects of the project 
and will give proper recognition to the scientists, technicians, and the 
rnen of industry and labor who have made this weapon possible. 

I 

The f-hain of scientific discoveries which has led to the atomic bomb 
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began at the turn of the century when radioactivity was discovered. 
Until 1939 work in this field was world-wide, being carried on particu- 
larly in the United States, the United Kingdom, Germany, France 
Italy and Denmark. 

Before the lights went out over Europe and the advent of war im- 
posed security restriction^ the fundamental scientific knowledge con- 
cerning atomic energy from which has been developed the atomic 
bomb now in use by the United States was widely known in many 
countries, both Allied and Axis. The war, however, ended the ex- 
change of scientific information on this subject and, with the exception 
of the United Kingdom and Canada, the status of work in this field 
in other countries is not fully known, but we are convinced that Japan 
will not be in a position to use an atomic bomb in this war. While it 
is known that Germany was working feverishly in an attempt to 
develop such a weapon, her complete defeat and occupation has now 
removed that source of danger. Thus it was evident when the war 
began that the development of atomic energy for war purposes would 
occur in the near future and it was a question of which nations would 
control the discovery. 

A large number of American scientists were pressing forward the 
boundaries of scientific knowledge in this fertile new field at the time 
when American science was mobilized for war. Work on atomic fis- 
sion was also in progress in the United Kingdom when the war began 
in Europe. A close connection was maintained between the British 
investigations and the work here, with a pooling of information on ' 
this as on other matters of scientific research of importance for military 
purposes. It was later agreed between President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill that the project would be most quickly and efiEec- 
tively brought to fruition if all effort were concentrated in the United 
States, thus ensuring intimate collaboration and also avoiding dupli- 
cation. As a consequence of this decision, a number of British scientists 
who had been working on this problem were transferred here in late 
1943, and they have from that time participated in the development 
of the project in the United States. 

n 

Late in 1939 the possibiHty of using atomic energy for military pur- 
poses was brought to the attention of President Roosevelt. He ap- 
pointed a committee to survey the problem. Research which had been 
conducted on a small scale with Navy funds Vvas put on a full-scale 
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basis as a result of the recommendations of various scientific commit- 
tees. At the end of 1941 the decision was made to go all-out on 
research work, and the project was put under the direcdon of a group 
of eminent American sciendsts in the Office of Scienddc Research 
and Development, with all projects in operadon being placed under 
contract with the OSRD. Dr. Vannevar Bush, Director of OSRD, 
reported direcdy to the President on major devebpments. Meanwhile 
President Roosevelt appointed a General Policy Group, which con- 
sisted of former Vice President Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson, General George C. Marshall, Dr. James B. Conant^ 
and Dr. Bush. In June 1942 this group recommended a great expan- 
sion of the work and the transfer of the major part of the program 
to the War Department. These recommendadons were approved by 
President Roosevelt and put into effect. Major General Leslie R. Groves 
was appointed by the Secretary of War to take complete execudve 
charge of the program and was made directly responsible to him and 
the Chief-of-Staff. In order to secure condfiuing consideradon to the 
military aspects of the program, the President’s General Policy Group 
appointed a Military Policy Committee consisting of Dr. Bush as 
Chairman with Dr. Conant as his alternate, Lt. General Wilhelm D. 
Styer, and Rear Admiral William R. Purnell. This Committee was 
charged with the responsibility of considering and planning military 
policy relating to the program including the development and manu- 
facture of material, the produedon of atomic fission bombs, and their 
use as a weapon. 

Although there were sdll numerous unsolved problems concerning 
the severd theoredcally possible methods of producing explosive ma- 
terial, nevertheless, in view of the tremendous pressure of time it was 
d eri d ed in December 1942 to proceed with the construedon of large 
uralp plants. Two of these are located at the Clinton Engineer Works 
in Tennessee and' a third is located at the Hanford Engineer Works 
in the State of Washington. The deciaon to embwk on large scale 
production at such an early stage was, of course, a gamble, but as is 
so necessary in war a calculated risk was taken and the risk paid off. 

The Clinton Engineer Works is located, on a Government reserva- 
tion of some 59,000 acres eighteen miles west of Knoxville, Tennessee. 
The large mm and isolated location of this site was made necessary 
by the need for security and for safety against possibly but then un- 
known, hazards. A Government-owned and operated city, named Oak 
judge, was estab lished within the reservadon to acconunodate the 
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people working on the project. They live under normal conditions in 
modest houses, dormitories, hutments, and trailers, and have for their 
use all the religious, recreational, educational, medical, and other facili- 
ties of a modern small city. The total population of Oak Ridge is 
approximately 78,000 and consists of construction workers and plant 
operators and their immediate families; others live in immediately 
surrounding communities. 

The Hanford Engineer Works is located on a Government reserva- 
tion of 430,000 acres in an isolated area fifteen miles northwest of 
Pasco, Washington. Here is situated a Government-owned and oper- 
ated town called Richland with a population of approximately 17,000 
consisting of plant operators and their immediate families. As in the 
case of the site in Tennessee, consideration of security and safety neces- 
sitated placing this site in an isolated area. . Living conditions in Rich- 
land are similar to those in Oak Ridge. 

A special laboratory dealing with the many technical problems in- 
volved in putting the components together into an effective bomb is 
located in an isolated area in the vicinity of Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
This laboratory has been planned, organized, and directed by Dr. J. 
Robert Oppenheimer. The development of the bomb itself has been 
largely due to his genius and the inspiration and leadership he has 
given to his associates. 

Certain other manufacturing plants much smaller in scale are located 
in the United States and in Canada for essential production of needed 
materials. Laboratories at the Universities of Columbia, Chicago, and 
California, Iowa State College, and at other schools as well as certain 
industrial laboratories have contributed materially in carrying on re- 
search and in developing special equipment, materials, and processes 
for the project A laboratory has been established in Canada and a 
pilot plant for the manufacture of material is being built. This work 
is being carried on by the Canadian Government with assistance 
from, and appropriate liaison mth, the United States and the United 
Kingtlom 


m 

From the outset extraordinary secrecy and security measures have 
surrounded the project This was personally ordered by President 
Roosevelt and his orders have been strictly complied witL The work 
has been completely compartmentalized so that while many thousands 
of people have been associated with the program in one way or another 
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no one has been given more information concerning it than was abso> 
lutely necessary to his particular job. As a result only a few highly 
placed persons in Government and science know the entire story. It 
was inevitable, of course, that public curiosity would be aroused con- 
cerning so large a project and that citizens -would make inquiries of 
Members of Congress. In such instances the Members of Congress 
have been most cooperative and have accepted in good faith the state- 
ment of the War Department that military security precluded any 
disclosure of detailed information. 

In the appropriation of funds, the Congress has accepted the assur- 
ances of the Secretary of War and the GUef of StafE that the appro- 
priations made were absolutely essentialto national security. The War 
Department is confident that the Congress will agree that its faith was 
not a mistake. Because it has not been possible for Congress to keep 
a close check on the expenditure of the funds appropriated for the 
project which to June 30^ 1945, amounted to $1,950^000,000, key scien- 
tific phases of the work have been reviewed from time to time by 
eminently qualified sciendsts and industrial leaders in order to be 
certain that the expenditures were warranted by the potendalides of 
the program. 

The press and radb of the nadon, as in so many other instances 
have complied wholeheartedly with the requests of the Office of Cen- 
sorship that publicity oh any phase of this subject be suppressed. 

IV 

In order to bring the project to frxiidon as quickly as possible, it 
was decided in August 1943 to establish a Combined Policy Com- 
mittee. . 

It was early recognized that in order to make certain that this tre- 
mendous weapon would not fall into the hands of the enemy prompt 
action should be taken to control patents in the field and to secure 
control over the ore which is indispensable to the process. Substandal 
patent control has been accomplished in the United States the United 
Kingdom, and Canada. In each country all personnel engaged in the 
work, bodi scientific and industrial, are required to assign their entire 
rights to any inventions in this fidd to their respective governments. 
Arrangements have been made for appropriate patent exchange in 
instances where inventions are made by nationals of one country work- 
ing in the territory of another. Such patent rights, interests,- and titles 
as are exchanged, however, are held in a fiduciary sense subject to 
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settlement at a later date on mutually satisfactory terms. All patent 
actions taken are surrounded by all safeguards necessary for the security 
of the project. At the present stage of development of the science of 
atomic fission, uranium is the ore essential to the production of the 
weapon. Steps have been taken, and continue to be taken, to assure 
us of adequate supplies of this mineral. 

V 

Atomic fission holds great promise for sweeping developments by 
which our civilization may be enriched when peace comes, but the 
overriding necessities of war have precluded the full exploration of 
peacetime applications of thi$ new knowledge. With the evidence 
presently at hand, however, it appears inevitable that many useful 
contribudons to the well-being of mankind will ultimately flow from 
these discoveries when the world situadon makes it possible for science 
and industry to concentrate on these aspects. 

The fact that atomic energy can now be released on a large scale in 
an atomic bomb raises the question of the prospect of using this energy 
for peaceful industrial purposes. Already in the course of producing 
one of the elements much energy is being released, not explosively but 
in regulated amounts. This energy, however, is in the form of heat at 
a temperature too low to make pracdcable the operadon of a conven- 
tional power plant. It will be a matter of much further research and 
development to design machines for the conversion of atomic energy 
into useful power. How long this will take no one can predict but it 
will certainly be a period of many years. Furthermore, there are many 
economic consideradons to be taken into account before we can say 
to what extent atomic energy will supplement coal, oil, and water as 
fundamental sources of power in industry in this or any other country. 
We are at the threshold of a new industrial art which will take many 
years and much expenditure of money to develop 

292. THE SURRENDER OF JAPAN, SEPTEMBER 2, 1945 
(V-J DAY) “* 


On August 8, 1945, two days after the atomic bombing of Hiroshima, 
Moscow declared war on ToXyo. On August 9 an A-bomb was dropped on 


** A. from Seport of Gopemment Section [of General Headquarters] Supreme Com- 
mander for 'the Allied Pouiert, Political Reorientatiott of Japan September 1945 to 
September 1948, 2 vols., GovernffleUt Frintiiig Office, 'Waiiiiiigton, ii.d. [19S0], vol. n, 
p. 416; B. from ibid,, vol. n, p. 419. 
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Nagasaki. On the tenth, Japan sued jar peace, acting through the Swiss 
and Swedish governments. Agreement soon was reached, on Allied terms, 
and the surrender document was signed aboard the battleship U.S.S. 
Missouri in Tol^yo Bay on September 2, 1945 (Tol^yo time). General of 
the Army Douglas MacArthur signed as Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers. President Harry S. Truman declared this date as V-J Day 
or Victory-over-Japan Day. 


A 

IMPERIAL RESCRIPT BY HIROHITO,' EMPEROR OF lAPANT, 

PRIOR TO THE SIGNING OF THE SURRENDER INSTRUMENT 

Tokyo, September 2, 1945. 

Accepting the terms set forth in Declaration issued by the heads of 
the Governments of the United States, Great Britain, and China on 
July 26th, 1945, at Potsdam and subsequently adhered to by the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, We have commanded the Japanese Im- 
perial Government and the Japanese Imperial General Headquarters 
to sign on Our behalf the Instrument of Surrender presented by the 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers and to issue General 
Orders to the Military and Naval Forces in accordance with the direc- 
tion of the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers. We command 
all Our people forthwith to cease hostilities, to lay down their arms 
and faithfully to carry out all the provisions of Instrument of Sur- 
render and the General Orders issued by the Japanese Imperial Gov- 
ernment and the Japanese Imperial General Headquarters hereunder. 

B 

INSTRXniENT OF SURRENDER 

We, acting by command of and in behalf of the Emperor of Japan, 
the Japanese Government and the Japanese Imperial General Head- 
quarters, hereby accept the provisions set fordi in the declaradon 
issued by the heads of the Governments of the United States, China 
and Great Britain on 26 July, 1945 at Potsdam, and subsequently ad- 
hered to by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, which four powers 
are hereafter referred to as the Allied Powers. 

We hereby proclaim the unconditional surrender to the Allied Pow- 
ers of the Japanese Imperial General Headquarters and of all Japanese 
armed forces and all' armed forces under Japanese control wherever 
situated. 
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We hereby command all Japanese forces wherever situated and the 
Japanese people to cease hostilities forthwith, to preserve and save from 
damage all ships, aircraft, and military and civil property and to 
comply with all requirements which may be imposed by the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers or by agencies of the Japanese 
Government at his direction. 

We hereby command the Japanese Imperial General Headquarters 
to issue at once orders to the Commanders of all Japanese forces and 
all forces under Japanese control wherever situated to surrender un- 
conditionally themselves and all forces under their control. 

.We hereby command all civil, military and naval officials to obey 
and enforce all proclamations, orders and directives deemed by the 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers to be proper to effiectuate 
this surrender and issued by him or under his authority and we direct 
all such officials to remain at their posts and to continue to perform 
their noncombatant duties unless specifically relieved by him or under 
his authority. 

We hereby undertake for the Emperor, the Japanese Government 
and their successors to carry out the provisions of the Potsdam Decla- 
ration in good faith, and to issue whatever orders and take whatever 
action may be required by the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers or by any other designated representatives of the Allied Powers 
for the purpose of giving efiect to that Declaration. ■ 

We hereby command tlw Japanese Imperial Government and the 
Japanese Imperial General Headquarters at once to liberate all allied 
prisoners, of war and civilian internees now under Japanese control 
and to provide for their protection, care, maintenance and immediate 
transportation to places as directed. 

The authority of the Emperor and the Japanese Government to rule 
the state shall be subject to the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers who will take such steps as he deems proper to effectuate these 
terms of surrender. 

Signed at Tolfyo Bay, Japan at 0904 on the Second day of Septem- 
ber. 1945. 

(Signed) Mamoru Shigemitsu, 

By Command and in behalf of the Emperor of Japan 
and the Japanese Government.' 

(Signed) Yoshijiro Umezu, 

By Command and in behalf of the Japanese 
Iniperial General Headquarters. 
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Accepted at Tokyo Bay, Japan at 0908 on the Second day of Sep- 
tember, 1945, for the United States, Republic of China, United King- 
dom and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and in the interests 
of the other United Nations at war with Japan. 

(Signed) Douglas MacArthdr, 

Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers. 

(Signed) C. W. Nimitz, 

United States Representative. 

(Signed) Hsu Yung-Chang, 

Republic of China Representative. 

(Signed) Brucs Fraser, 

United Kingdom Representative. 

(Signed) Lieutenant General K. Derevyanko, 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics Representative. 

293. DIRECTIVE TO GENERAL EISENHOWER ON THE MILITARY 
GOVERNMENT OF GERMANY, APRIL 1945“ 


The basic directive for the occupation of Germany was sent to General 
Eisenhower in April 1945 by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and is \nown as 
JCS/1067. It was released to the press on October 17, 1945, having mean- 
while both become the basis of many of the decisions reached at the Potsdam 
Conference and been somewhat modified by the Potsdam policies (see above 
Document No. 286). The directive as here reprinted is prefixed by the 
official explamoory statement which accompanied the press release. 


DIRECTIVE TO COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF UNITED STATES FORCES OF 
OCCUPATION REGARDINO THE MIUTARY GOVERNMENT OF GERMANY 

April 1945 

(Released October 17, 1945) 

IT IS CONSIDERED appropriate, at the time of the release to the 
American public of the following directive setting forth United States 
policy with reference to the military government of Germany, to 
preface the directive with a short statement of the circumstances sur- 
rounding the issuance of the directive to General Eisenhower. 

“United Sbttea, Department of State (Publication 'No. 2423) The Amt in Defeat, 
A CoUeedon of DocumenU on American PoUey Toward Germany and Japan, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, nA [1945], pp. 40-59. The parallel basic directive 
fix’ Austria, issued on June 27, 1947, nuy be mund in United States, Department of 
State Bulletin, Government Printing Office, Washington, 1945, vol. pp, 596-607. 
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The directive was issued originally in April 1945, and was intended 
to serve two purposes. It was to guide General Eisenhower in the 
military government of that portion of Germany occupied by United 
States forces. At the same time he was directed to urge the Control 
Council to adopt these policies for enforcement throughout Germany. 

Before this directive was discussed in the Control Council, President 
Truman, Prime Minister Attlee, and Generalissimo Stalin met at 
Potsdam and issued a communique setting forth agreed policies for the 
control of Germany. This communique was made public on August 
2, 1945. The directive, therefore, should be read in the light of the 
policies enumerated at Potsdam. In particular, its provisions regarding 
disarmamen t) economic and financial matters, and reparations should 
be read together with the similar provisions set out in the Potsdam 
agreement on the treatment of Germany in the initial control period 
and in the agreement on reparations contained in the Potsdam com- 
muniqud. Many of the policy statements contained in the directive 
have been in substance adopted by the Potsdam agreement. Some 
policy statements in the Potsdam agreement differ from the policy state- 
ments on the same subjects in the directive. In such cases, the policies 
of the Potsdam agreement are controlling. Where the Potsdam agree- 
ment is silent on matters of policy dealt with in the directive, the latter 
condnues to guide General Eisenhower in his administration of the 
United States Zone in Germany. 

DIRECTIVE TO COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OP UNITED STATES FORCES OF 

OCCUPATION REGARDING THE MIUTARY GOVERNMENT OF GERMANY 

1. The Purpose and Scope of this Directive: 

This direedve is issued to you as Commanding General of the United 
States forces of occupadon in Germany. As such you will serve as 
United States member of the Control Council and will also be re- 
sponsible for the adrainistradon of military government in the zone 
or zones assigned to the United States for purposes of occupation and 
administradon. It outlines the basic policies which will guide you in 
those two capacides after the terminadon of the combined command 
of the Supreme Commander, Allied Expedidonary Force. 

This direedve sets forth policies relating to Germany in the inidal 
post-defeat period. As such it is not intended to be an ultimate states 
ment of policies of this Government concerning the treatment of Ger- 
many in the post-war world. It is therefore essential that, during the 
period covered by this direedve, you assure that surveys are constandy 
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maintained of economic, industrial, fi nand al, social and political con- 
ditions within your zone and that the results of such surveys and such 
other surveys as may be made in other zones are made available to 
your Government^ through the Joint Chiefs of Staff. These surveys 
should be developed in such manner as to serve as a basis for deter- 
mining changes in the measures of control set forth herein as well as 
for the progressive formulation and development of policies to promote 
the basic objectives of the United States. Supplemental directives will 
be issued to you by the Joint Chiefs of Staff as may be required. 

As a member of the Control Council you will urge the adoption by 
the other occupying powers of the principles and policies set forth in 
this directive and, pending Control Council agreement, you will fol- 
bw them in your zone. It is anticipated that substantially similar 
directives will be issued to the Commanders-in-Chief of the U. K.,- 
U.S.S.R. and French forces of occupation. 

PART I 

GENERAL AND POLITICAL 

2. The Basis of Military Government: 

a. The rights, power and status of the military government in Ger- 
many are based upon the unconditional surrender or total defeat of 
Germany. 

b. Subject to the provisbns of paragraph 3 below, you are, by virtue 
of your position, cbthed with supreme legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial authority in the areas occupied by forces under your command. 
This authority will be broadly construed and includes authority to 
take all measures deemed by you necessary, appropriate or desirable 
in relation to military exigencies and the objectives of a firm military 
government. 

c. You will issue a proclamation continuing in force such proclama- 
donst orders and instruedons as may have heretofore been issued by 
Allied Commanders in your zone, subject to such changes as you may 
determine. Authorizations of action by the Supreme Commander, 
Allied Expedidonary Force, may be considered as applicabb to you 
imless inconsistent with this or later direedves. 

3. The Control Council and Zones of Occupation: 

a. The four Commanders-in-Chief, aedng joindy, will consdtute the 
Control Council in Germany which will be the supreme organ of 
control over Germany in accordance with the agreement on Control 
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Machinery in Germany. For purposes of administration of military 
government, Germany has been divided into four zones of occupation. 

b. The authority of the Control Council to formulate policy and 
procedures and administrative relationships with respect to matters 
afiecdng Germany as a whole will be paramount throughout Ger- 
many. You will carry out and support in your zone the policies agreed 
upon in the Control Council. In the absence of such agreed policies 
you will act in accordance with this and other directives of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

c. The administration of affairs in Germany shall be directed to- 
wards the decentralization of the political and administrative structure 
and the development of local responsibility. To this end you will 
encourage autonomy in re^onal, local and municipal agencies of Ger- 
.man administration. The German economic structure shall also be 
decentralized. The Control Council may, however, to the minimum 
extent required for the fulfillment of purposes set forth herein, permit 
centralized administration or establish central control of (0) essential 
national public services such as railroads, conununications and power, 
{V) finance and foreign affairs, and (r) production and distribution 
of essential commodities. 

i. The Control Council should adopt procedures to effectuate and 
you will facilitate in your zone the equitable distribution of essential 
conunodides between the zones. In the absence of a conilicting policy 
of the Control Council, you may deal directly with one or more zone 
commanders on matters of specid concern to such zones. 

e. Pending the formulation in the Control Council of uniform 
policies and procedures with respect to inter-zonal travel and move- 
ment of civilians, no civilians shall be permitted to leave or enter your 
zone without your authority, and no Germans within your zone will 
be permitted to leave Germany except for specific purposes approved 
by you. 

/, The military government personnel in each zone, including those 
dealing with regional and bcal branches of the departments of any 
central German administrative machinery, ^all be selected by authority 
of the Commander of that zone except that liaison officers may be fur- 
nished by the Commanders of the other three zones. The respective 
Commanders-in-Chief shall have exclusive jurisdiction throughout the 
whole of Genhany over the members of the armed forces ui^er their 
command and over the civilians who accompany them. 

g. .The Control Council should be responsible for facilitating the 
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severance of all governmental and administrative connections between 
Austria and Germany and the elimination of German economic in- 
iluences in Austria. Every assistance should be given to the Allied 
Administration in Austria in its efforts to effectuate these purposes. 

4. Basic ObjecHves of Military Government in Germany: 

a. It should be brought home to the Germany that Germany’s 
ruthless warfare and the fanatical Nazi resistance -have destroyed the 
German economy and made chaos and suffering inevitable and that 
the Germans cannot escape responsibility for what they have brought 
upon themselves. 

b. Germany will not be occupied htr the purpose of liberation but 
as a defeated enemy nation. Your aim is not oppression but to occupy 
Germany for (he purpose of realizing certain important Allied objec* 
dves. In the conduct of your occupation and administration you should 
be just but firm and aloof. You will strongly discourage fraternizadon 
with the German officials and populadon. 

e. The principal Allied objeedve is to prevent Germany from ever 
again becoming a threat to the peace of the world. Essential steps in 
the accomplishment of this objeedve are the elimination of Nazism 
and militarism in all their forms, the immediate apprehension of war 
criminals for punishment, the industrial disarmament and demilitad> 
zadon of Germany, with continuing control over Germany’s capacity 
to make war, and the preparation for an eventual reconstruction of 
German political life on a democratic basis. 

d. Other Allied objectives are to enforce the program of reparations 
and restitution, to provide relief for the benefit of countries devastated 
by Nazi aggression, and to ensure that prisoners of war and displaced 
persons of ffie United Nations are cared for and repatriated. 

5. Economic Controls: 

a. As a. member of the Control Council and as zone commander, 
you will be guided by the principle that controls upon the German 
economy may be imposed to the extent that such controls may be neces> 
sary to achieve the objectives enumerated in paragraph 4 above and 
also as they may be essential to protect the safety and meet the needs 
of the occupying forces and assure the production and maintenance 
of goods and services required to prevent starvation or such disease 
and nnn»j8f as would endimger these forces. No action will be taken 
in f-virnt-inn of the reparations program or otherwise which would 
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tfffitl to support basic living conditions in Germany or in your zone on 
a higher level dian that existing in any one of the neighboring United 
Nations. 

b. In the imposition and maintenance of such controls as may be 
prescribed by you or the Control Council, German authorities will to 
the fullest extent practicable be ordered to proclaim and assume ad- 
ministration of such controls. Thus it should be brought home to the 
German people that the responsibility for the administration of such 
controls and for any break-downs in those controls will rest with 
themselves and German authorities. 

6. Denazification: 

a. A Proclamation dissolving the Nazi Party, its formations, affili- 
ated associadons and supervised organizadons, and all Nazi public 
institudons which were set up as instruments of Party dominadon, 
and prohibiting their revival in any form, should be promulgated by 
the Control' Council. You will assure the prompt effectuation of that 
policy in your zone and will make every effort to prevent the recon- 
sdtudon of any such organizadon in underground, disguised or secret 
form. Responsibility for continuing desirable non-political social serv- 
ices of dissolved Party organizadons may be transferred by the Control 
Council to appropriate central agencies and by you to appropriate 
local agencies. 

b. The laws purpofdng to establish the political structure of Na- 
donal Socialism and the basis of the Hider regime and all laws, 
decrees and reguladons which establish discriminadons on grounds of 
race, nadonality, creed or polidcal opinions should be abrogated by 
the Control Council. You will render them inoperadve in your zone. 

c. All members of the Nazi party who have been more than nominal 
pardcipants in its acdvides, all acdve supporters of Nazism or mili- 
tarism and all other persons hostile to Allied purposes will be removed 
and excluded from public office and from posidons of importance in 
quasi-public and private enterprises such as (1) civic, economic and 
labor organizadons, (2) corporadons and other organizations in which 
the German government or subdivisions have a major financial inter- 
est, (3) industry, commerce, agriculture, and finance, (4) education, 
and (5) the press, publishing houses and other agencies disseminating 
news and propaganda. Persons are to be treated as more than nominal 
participants in Party acdvides and as acdve supporters -of Nazism or 
militarism when they have (1) held office or otherwise been acdve at 
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any level from local to national in the party and its subordinate organi- 
zations, or in organizations which further militaristic doctrines, (2) 
authorized or participated affirmatively in any Nazi crimes, racial per- 
secudons or discriminadons, (3) been avowed believers in Nazism or 
racial and militarisdc creeds, or (4) voluntarily given substandal moral 
or material support or political assistance of any kind to the Nazi Party 
or Nazi officials and leaders. No such persons shall be retained in any 
of the categories of employment listed above because of administradve 
necessity, convenience or expediency. 

d. Property, real and personal, owned or controlled by the Nazi 
party, its formadons, affiliated associadons and supervised organiza- 
dons, and by all persons subject to arrest under the provisions of 
paragraph 8 and found within your zone, will be taken under your 
control pending a decision by the Control Council or higher authority 
as to its eventual disposidon. 

e. All archives, monuments and museums of Nazi incepdon, or 
which are devoted to the perpetuadon of German militarism, will be 
taken under your control and their properdes held pending decision 
as to their disposidon by the Control Council. 

/. You will make special efforts to preserve from destruedon and 
take under your control records, plans, books, dociunents, papers, files, 
and scientific, industrial and other informadon and data belonging to 
or controlled by the following: 

(1) The Central German Government and its subdivisions, German 
military organizadons, organizadons engaged in military research, and 
such other governmental agencies as may be deemed advisable; 

(2) The Nazi Party, its formadon^ af^ted associadons and super- 
vised organizadons; 

(3) All police organizadons, including security and polidcal police; 

(4) Important economic organizadons and industrial establishments 
including those controlled by the Nazi Party or its personnel; 

(5) Insdtutes and special bureaus devoting themselves to racial, 
polidtal, militarisdc or similar research or propaganda. 

7. Demilitarization: 

a. In your zone you will assure that all- units of the German armed 
forces, including para-military organizadons, are dissolved as such, 
and that their personnel are promptly disarmed and controlled. Prior 
to their final disposidon, you will arrest and hold all military person- 
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nel who are included under the provisions of paragraph 8. 

b. The Control Council should proclaim, and in your zone you will 
effectuate, the total dissolution of all military and para-military organi- 
zations, including the General Staff, the German Officers Corps, the 
Reserve Corps and military academies, together with all associations 
which might serve to keep alive the military tradition in Germany. 
' c. You will seize or destroy all arms, ammunition and implements 
of yvar and stop the production thereof. 

d. You will take proper steps to destroy the German war potential, 
as set forth elsewhere in this directive. 

8. Suspected War Criminals and Security Arrests: 

a. You will search out^ arrest, and hold, pending receipt by you of 
further instructions as to their disposition, Adolf Hitler, his chief Nazi 
associates, other war criminals and all persons who have participated 
in planning or carrying out Nazi enterprises involving or resulting in 
atrocities or war crimes. 

b. All persons who, if permitted to remain at large would endanger 
the accomplishment of your ol^ectives will also be arrested and held 
in custody until trial by an appropriate sem-^udicial body to be estab- 
lished by you. The following is a partial list of the categories of 
persons to be arrested in order to carry out this policy: 

[NOTE: There follows at this point in the directive a detailed list 
of categories of Nazi war criminals and others who are to be arrested. 
Some of these have not yet been found. It is considered that to pub- 
lish the categories at this time would put the individuals concerned 
on notice and would interfere with their apprehension and punish- 
ment^ where appropriate. The list of categories is, therefore, withheld 
from publication for the present] [This note is by the State Depart- 
ment-^£d.] 

If in the light of conditions which you encounter in Germany, you 
believe that it is not immediately feasible to subject certain persons 
within these categories to this treatment, you should report your rea- 
sons and recommendations to your governnoent through the Joint 
Chiefs of StaE. If you believe it desirable, you may postpone the arrest 
of those whose cases you have reported, pending a decision conununi- 
cated to you by the J. C. S. In no event shall any differentiation be 
made between or special consideration be accord^ to persons arrested, 
either as to manner of arrest or conditions of detention, upon the basis 
of wealth or political, industrial, or other rank or position. In your 
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discretion you may make such exceptions as you deem advisable for 
intelligence or other military reasons. 

9. PoUricd Activities: 

a. No political activities of any kind shall be countenanced unless 
authorized by you. You will assure that your military government 
does not become committed to any political group. 

b. You will prohibit the propagation in any form of Nazi, mili- 
taristic or panrGerman doctrines. 

e. No German parades, military or political, civilian or sports, shall 
be permitted by you. 

d. To the extent that military interests are not prqudiced and sub- 
ject to the provisions of the three preceding subparagraphs and of 
paragraph 10, freedom of speech, press and religious worship will be 
permitt^. Consistent with military necessity, all religious institutions 
will be respected. 

10. Public Relations and Control of Public Information: 

As a member of the Control Council, you will endeavor to obtain 
agreement for uniform or coordinated policies with respect to ( 0 ) con- 
trol of public information media in Germany, (b) accrediting of 
foreign correspondents, (e) press censorship, and (d) issuance of offi- 
cial news communiques dealing with Control Council matters. United 
States policies in these matters will be sent to you separately and you 
will be guided by these in your negotiations on the Control CounciL 

11. German Courts: 

a. All extraordinary courts, including die Vol\sgerichtshof (People's 
Court) and the Sondergerichte (Special Courts), and all courts and 
tribunals of the Nazi Party and of its formations, affiliated associations 
and supervised organizations will be abolished immediately. 

b. AJl ordinary criminal, civil and administradve courts except 
diose previously re-established by order of the military government, 
will be closed. After the elimination of all Nazi features and person- 
nel you will permit those which are to exercise jurisdiction within the 
boundaries of your zone to resume operations under such regulation^ 
supervision and control as you may consider appropriate. Courts which 
are to exercise jurisdiction over territory extending beyond the boun- 
daries of your zone will be reopened only with the express authoriza- 
tion -of the Control Council and under its regulation, supervision and 
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control. The power to review and veto decisions of German courts 
shall be included within the power of supervision and control. 

12. Police: 

With the exception of the Reichs\riminalpolizei (Criminal Police) 
all elements of the Sicherheitspolizei (Security Police), e.g., Geheime- 
staatspolizei (Gestapo), and the Sicherheitsdienst der S. S. will be 
aboli^ed. Criminal and ordinary police will be purged of Nazi per- 
sonnel and utilized under the control and supervision of the military 
government. 

13. Political Prisoners: 

Subject to military security and the interests of the individuals con- 
cerned, you will release all persons found within your zone who have 
been detained or placed in custody on grounds of race, nationality, 
creed or political opinions and treat them as displaced persons. You 
should make provision for the review of convictions of alleged criminal 
offenses about which there may be substantial suspicion of racial, re- 
ligious or political persecution, and in which sentences of imprison- 
ment have not been fully served by persons imprisoned within your 
zone. 

14. Education: 

a. All educational institutions within your zone except those pre- 
viously re-established by Allied authority will be closed. The closure 
of Nazi educational institutions such as Adolf Hitler Schulen, Napolas 
and Ordensburgen, and of Nazi organizations within other educa- 
tional institutions will be permanent. 

b. A coordinated system of control over German education and an 
affirmative program of reorientation will be established designed com- 
pletely to eliminate Nazi and militaristic doctrines and to encourage 
the development of democratic ideas. 

c. You will permit the reopening of elementary (Vol^sschulen), 
middle (Mittelschulen) and vocational {Berufsschulen) schools at the 
earliest possible date after Nazi personnel has been eliminated. Text- 
books and curricula which are not free of Nazi and militaristic doc- 
trine shall not be used. The Control Council should devise programs 
looking toward the reopening of secondary schools, universities and 
other -institutions of higher learning. After Nazi features and person- 
nel have been e limina ted and pending the formulation of such pro- 
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grams by the Control Council, you may formulate and put into effect 
an interim program within your zone and in any case may permit the 
reopening of such institutions and departments which offer training 
which you consider immediately essential or useful in the administra- 
tion of military government and the purposes of the occupation. 

i. It is not intended that the military government will intervene 
in questions concerning denominational control of German schools, or 
in religious instruction in German schools, except insofar as may be 
necessary to insure that religious instruction and administration of 
such schools conform to such Allied regulations as are or may be 
established pertaining to purging of personnel and curricula. 

15. Arts and Archives'. 

Subject to the provisions of paragraph 6 above, you will make all 
reasonable efforts to preserve historical archives, museums, libraries 
and works of art. 


PART n 
ECONOMIC 

General Objectives and Methods of Control 

16. You will assure that the German economy is administered and 
controlled in such a way as to accomplish the basic objectives set forth 
in paragraphs 4 and 5 of this Directive. Economic controls will be 
imposed only to the extent necessary to accomplish these objectives, 
provided that you will impose controls to the full extent necessary to 
achieve the industrial disarmament of Germany. Except as may be 
necessary to carry out these objectives, you will take no steps (a) look- 
ing toward the economic rehabilitation of Germany, or (b) designed 
to main tain or Strengthen the German economy. 

17. To the maximum extent possible without jeopardizing the suc- 
cessful execution of measures required to implement the objectives 
outlined in paragraphs 4 and 5 of this directive you will use German 
authorities and agencies and subject them to such supervision and 
punishment for non-compliance as is necessary to ensure that they 
carry out their tasks. 

For this purpose you will give appropriate authority to any German 
agencies and administrative services you consider essential; provided, 
however, that you .will at all times a^ere strictly to the provisions of 
this directive regarding denazification and dissolution or elimination 
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of Nazi organizations, institutions, principles, features, and practices. 

To the extent necessary you will establish administrative machinery, 
not dependent upon German authorities and agencies, to execute or 
assure the execution of the provisions of paragraphs 19, 20, 30, 31, 32, 
39 and 40 and any other measures necessary to an accomplishment of 
your industrial disarmament objectives. 

18. In order to decentralize the structure and administration of the 
German economy to the maximum possible extent, you will 

a. ensure that the action required to maintain or restore essential 
public utilities and industrial and agricultural activities is taken as far 
as possible on a local and regional basis; 

b. on no account propose or approve in the Control Council the 
establishment of centralized administration of controls over the Ger- 
man economy except where such centralization of administradon is 
clearly essential to the fulfillment of the objectives listed in paragraphs 
4 and 5 of this direedve. Decentralization in administradon should 
not be permitted to interfere with attainment of the largest pracdcable 
measure of agreement on economic policies in the Control Council. 

19. You will insdtute or assure the maintenance of such statistical 
records and reports as may be necessary in carrying out the objectives 
listed ih paragraphs 4 and 5 of this direedve. 

20. You will inidate appropriate surveys which may assist you in 
achieving the objeedves of- the occupadon. In particular you will 
prompdy undertake surveys of supplies, equipment and resources in 
your zone. You will endeavor to obtain prompt agreement in the 
Control Council to the making of similar surveys in the other zones 
of occupadon, and you will urge appropriate steps to coordinate the 
various zones. You will keep the Control Council, United States 
Representadve on the Reparadon Corxuxdssion and other appropriate 
authorides, currendy apprised of the informadon obtained by means 
of intermediate reports or otherwise. 

German Standard of taping 

21. You will estimate requirements of supplies necessary to prevent 
siarvadon or widespread disease or such civil unrest as woidd eiidanger 
the occupying forces. Such estimates vnll be based upon a program 
whereby the Germans are made responsible for providing for ^em- 
selves, out of their own work and resources. You will take all .prao 
dcable economic and police measures to assure that German resources 
are -fu^y udlized and consumption held to the minimum in order that 
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imports may be strictly limited and that surpluses may be made avail' 
able for the occupying forces and displaced persons and United Nations 
prisoners of war, and for reparation. You will take no action that 
would tend to support basic living standards in Germany on a higher 
level than that existing in any one of the ndghboring United Nations 
and you will take appropriate measures to ensure that basic living 
standards of the German people are not higher than those existing in 
any one of the neighboring United Nations when such measures will 
contribute to raising the standards of any such nation. 

22. You will urge upon the Control Council that uniform ration 
scales be applied throughout Germany, that essential items be distrib- 
uted equitably among the zones, that net surpluses be made available 
for export to Allied countries, and that imports be limited to the net 
deficits of Germany as a whole. 

Labor, Health, and Social Insurance 

23. You will permit the self-organization of employees along demo- 
cratic lines, subject to such safeguards as may be necessary to prevent 
the perpetuation of Nazi or militarist influence under any guise or the 
continuation of any group hostile to the objectives and operations of 
the occupying forces. 

24. You will permit free collective bargaining between employees 
and employers regarding wage, hour and working conditions and the 
establishment of machinery for the settlement of industrial disputes. 
Collective bargaining shall be subject to such wage, hour and other 
controls, if any, as may be instituted or revived by your direction. 

25. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 48 of this directive you 
are am-tinriMH to direct German authorities to maintain or re-establish 
nondiscriminatory systems of social insurance and poor relief. 

26. You are authorized to direct the German authorities to main- 
tain or re-establish such health services and facilities as may be avail- 
able to them. 

Agriculture, Industry and Internal Commerce 

27. You will require the Germans to use all means at their disposal 
to maximize agricultural output and to establish as rapidly as possible 
effective machinery for the collection and distribution of agricultural 
output. 

28. You will direct the German authorities to utilize large-landed 

and public lands in a mann er which will facilitate the accom- 
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jtnodation and settlement of Germans and others or increase agricul- 
tural output. 

29. You will protect from destruction by the Germans, and main- 
tain for such disposition as is determined by this and other directives 
or by the Control Council, all plants, equipment, patents and other 
property, and all books and records of large German industrial com- 
panies and trade and research associations that have been essential to 
the German war effort or the German economy. You will pay par- 
ticular attention to research and experimental establishments of such 
concerns. . 

30. In order to disarm Germany, the Control Council should 

a. prevent the production, acquisition by importation or otherwise, 
and development of all arms, ammunition and implements of war, 
as well as all types of aircrah:, and all parts, components and ingre- 
dients specially designed or produced for incorporation therein; 

b. prevent the production of merchant ships, synthetic rubber and 
oil, aluminum and magnesium and any other products and equipment 
on which you will subsequendy receive instructions; 

c. seize and safeguard all facilides used in the production of any 
of the items mendoned in this paragraph and dispose of them as 
follows: 

(1) remove all those reqiured for reparation; 

(2) destroy all those not transferred for reparadon if they are espe- 
cially adapted to the production of the items specified in this paragraph 
and are not of a type generally used in industries permitted to the 
Germans (cases of doubt to be resolved in favor of destruedon) ; 

(3) hold the balance for disposal in accordance with instruedons 
which will be sent to you. 

Fending agreement in the Control Council you will take these 
measures in your own zone. You will not postpone enforcement of 
the prohibidons contained in subparagraph c without specify approval 
of your government through the Joint Chiefs of Staff except that, in 
your discredon, you may permit the produedon of synthedc rubber 
and oil, aluminum and magnesium, to the minimum extent necessary 
to meet the purposes stated in paragraphs 4 and 5 of the direedve 
pending acdon by the Joint Chiefs of Staff upon such recommendation 
for postponement as you may make. 

31. As an addidonal measure of disarmament, the Control Council 
Should 

a. prohibit inidally all research aedvides and close all laboratories, 
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research institutions and similar technical organizations except those 
considered necessary to the protection of public health; 

b. abolish all those laboratories and related institutions whose work 
has been connected with the building of the German war machine, 
safeguard initially such laboratories and detain such personnel as are 
of interest to your technological investigations, and thereafter remove 
or destroy their equipment; 

c. permit the resumption of scientific research in specific cases, only 
after careful investigation has established that the contemplated re- 
search will in no way contribute to Germany's future war potential 
and only under appropriate regulations which (1) define the specific 
types of research permitted, (2) exclude &om further research activity 
any persons who previously held key positions in German war research, 
(3) provide for frequent inspection, (4) require free disclosure of the 
results of the research and (S) impose severe penalties, including per- 
manent closing of the offending institution, whenever the regulations 
are violated. 

Pending agreement in the Control Council you will adopt such 
measures in your own zone. 

32. Pending final Allied agreements on reparation and on control 
or elimination of German industries that can be utilized for war pro- 
duction, the Control Council should 

a. prohibit and prevent production of iron and steel, chemicals, non- 
ferrous metals (excluding aluminum and magnesium), machine tools, 
radio and electrical equipment, automotive vehicles, heavy machinery 
and important parts thereof, except for the purposes stated in para- 
graphs 4 and 5 of this directive; 

b. prohibit and prevent rehabilitation of plant and equipment in 
such industries except for the purposes stated in paragraphs 4 and 5 
of this directive; and 

c. safeguard plant and equipment in such industries fer transfer on 
reparation account 

Pending agreement in the Control Council, you will put such meas- 
ures into effect in your own zone as soon as you have had an oppor- 
tunity to review and determine production necessary fer the purposes 
stated in paragraphs 4 and 5 of this directive. 

33. The Control Council should adopt a policy permitting the con- 
version of f acilities other than those mentioned in paragraphs 30 and 
32 to the production of light consumer goods, provided that such con- 
version dms not prejudice the subsequent removal of plant and equip- 
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mcnt on reparation account and does not require any imports beyond 
those necessary for the purposes specified in paragraphs 4 and 5 of 
this directive. Fending agreement in the Control Council, you may 
permit such conversion in your zone. 

34. Subject to the provisions of paragraphs 30 and 32, the Control 
Council should assure that all feasible measures are taken to facilitate, 
to the minimum extent necessary for the purposes outlined in para- 
graphs 4 and 5 of this directive: 

a. repairs to and restoration of essential transportation services and 
public utilities; 

b. emergency repair and construction of the minimum shelter re- 
quired for the civilian population; 

c. production of coal and any other goods and services (excluding 
goods specified in paragraphs 30 and 32 unless measures to facilitate 
production are specifically approved by this Government through the 
Joint Chiefs of Stafi) requited for the purposes outlined in paragraphs 
4 and 5 of this direedve. 

You will assure that such measures are taken in your own zone 
pending agreement in the Control Council. 

35. In your capacity as zone commander and as member of the 
Control Council you will take steps to provide for the equitable inter- 
zonal distribudon and the movement of goods and services essendal 
to the purposes set forth in paragraphs 4 and 5 of this direedve. 

36. You will prohibit all cartels or other private business arrange- 
ments and cartel-like organizations, including those of a public or 
quasi-public character such as the Wirtschaftsgruppen providing for 
the reguladon of markedng condidons, including produedon, prices, 
exclusive exchange of technical informadon and processes, and allo- 
cadon of sales territories. Such necessary public funedons as have been 
discharged by these organizadons shall be absorbed as rapidly as pos- 
sible by approved public agencies. 

37. It is the policy of your government to effect a dispersion of the 
ownership and control of German industry. To assist in carrying out 
this policy you will make a survey of combines and pools, mergers, 
holding companies and interlocking directorates and communicate the 
results, together with recommendadons, to your government through 
. the Joint Chiefs of Staff. You will endeavor to obtain agreement in 
the Control Council to the making of this survey in the other zones of 

' occupadon and you will urge the coordination of the methods and 
results of this survey in the various zones. 
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38. With due regard to paragraph 4a, the Control Council should 
adopt such policies as arc clearly necessary to prevent or restrain infla- 
tion of a character or dimension which would deflnitcly endanger 
accomplishment of the objectives of the occupation. The Control Coun- 
cil, in particular, should direct and empower German authorities to 
maintain or establish controls over prices and wages and to take the 
fiscal and financial measures necessary to this end. Pending agree- 
ment in the Control Council you will assure that such measures as 
you consider necessary are taken in your own zone. Prevention or re- 
straint of inflation shall not constitute an additional ground for the 
importation of supplies, nor shall it constitute an additional ground for 
limiting removal, destruction or curtailment of productive facilities in 
fulfillment of the program for repaiadon, demilitarization and indus- 
trial disarmament. 

Power, Transportation, and Communications 

39. Both as member of the Control Council and zone commander 
you will take appropriate steps to ensure that 

a, power, transportation and communications facilities are directed 
in such a way as to carry out the objectives outlined in paragraphs 4 
and S of this directive; 

b. Germans arc prohibited and prevented from producing, main^ 
taining or operating all' types of aircraft. 

You will determine the degree to which centralized control and 
administration of power, transportation and communications is clearly 
necessary for the objectives stated in paragraphs 4 and 5 and urge the 
establisWent of this degree of centralized control and administration 
by the Control Council. 

Foreign Trade and Repwation 

40. The Control Council should establish centralized control over 
all trade in gbods and services for foreign countries. Pending agree- 
ment in the Control Council you will impose appropriate controls in 
your own zone. . 

41. Both as member of the Control Council and as zone commander 
you will take appropriate steps to ensure that 

0 . the foreign trade controls are designed to carry out the objectives 
stated in paragraphs 4 and 5 of this directive; 
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b. imports which are permitted and furnished to Germany are con- 
fined to those unavoidably necessary to the objectives stated in para- 
graphs 4 and 5; 

exports to countries other than the United Nations are prohibited 
unless specifically authorized by the Allied governments. 

42. Both as member of the Control Council and as zone co mma nder 
you will adopt a policy which would fi>rbid German firms to partici- 
pate in international cartels or other restrictive contracts and arrange- 
ments and order the prompt termination of all existing German 
participations in such cartels, contracts and arrangements. 

43. You will carry out in your zone such programs of reparation 
and restitution as are embodied in Allied agreements and you will seek 
agreement in the Control Council on any policies and measures which 
it may be necessary to apply throughout Germany in order to ensure 
the execution of such programs. 

PART ni 
FINANaAL 

44. You will make full application in the financial field of the 
principles stated elsewhere in this directive and you will endeavor to 
have the Control Council adopt uniform financial policies necessary 
to carry out the purposes stated in paragraphs 4 and 5 of this directive. 
You will take no steps designed to maintain, strengthen or operate the 
German 'financial structure except in so far as may be necessary for 
the purposes specified in this directive. 

45. The Control Council should regulate and control to the extent 
reqtiired for the pmposes set forth in paragraphs 4 and 5 the issue and 
volume of currency and the extension of credit in Germany and in 
accordance with the following principles: 

a. United States forces and other Allied forces will use Allied Mili- 
tary marks and Reichsmark currency or coins in their possession. 
Allied Military marks and Rdchsmark currency and coin now in cir- 
culation in Germany will be legal tender without distinction and will 
be interchangeable at the rate of 1 Allied Military mark for 1 Reichs- 
mark. Reichskrcditkassenscheine and other German military currency 
will not be legal tender in Germany. 

h. The Reichsbank, the Rentenbank or any other bank or agency 
may be permitted or required to issue bank notes and currency which 
will be legal tender; without such authorization no German govern- 
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mental or private bank or agency will be permitted to issue bank notes 
or currency. 

c. The German authorities may be required to make available 
Reichsmark currency or credits free of cost and in amounts sufficient 
to meet all the expenses of the forces of occupation, including the cost 
of Allied Military Government and including to the extent that com- 
pensation is made therefor, the cost of such private property as may 
be requisitioned, seized, or otherwise acquired, by Allied authorities 
for reparations or restitution purposes. 

Pending agreement in the Control Council you will folbw these 
policies in your own zone. 

You will receive separate instructions relative to the currency which 
you will use in the event that for any reason adequate supplies of 
Allied Military marks and Reichsmarks are not available, or if the use 
of such currency is found undesirable. • 

You will not announce or establish in your zone, until receipt of 
further instructions, any general rate of exchange between the Reichs- 
mark on the one hand and the U. S. dollar and other currencies on 
the other. However, a rate of exchange to be used exclusively for pay 
of troops and military accounting purposes in your zone will be com- 
municated separately to you. 

Subject to any agreed policies of the Control Council, you are 
authorized to take the following steps and to put into effect such 
further financial measures as you may deem necessary to accomplish 
the purposes of your occupation: 

0 . To prohibit, or to prescribe regulations regarding transfer or 
other dealings in private or public securities or real estate or other 
property. 

b. To close banks, but only for a period long enough for you to 
introduce satisfactory control, to remove Nazi and other undesirable 
personnel, and to issue instructions for the determination of accounts 
to be blocked under subparagraph ^e below. 

c. To close stock exchanges, insurance companies, and similar finan- 
cial institutions for such periods as you deem appropriate. 

d. To establish a general or limit^ moratorium or moratoria only 
to the extent clearly necessary to carry out the objectives stated in para- 
graphs 4 and 5 of this directive. 

47. Resumption of partial or complete service on the internal public 
debt at the earliest feasible date is deemed desirable. The Control 
Council should decide the time and manner of such resumption. 
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48. Subject to any agreed policies of the Control Council, 

a. You will prohibit: 

(1) the payment of all military pensions, or emoluments or bene- 
fits, except compensation for physical disability limiting the recipient’s ' 
ability to work, at rates which are no higher than the lowest of those 
for comparable physical disability arising from non-military causes. 

(2) the payment of all public or private pensions or other emolu- 
ments or be'nefits granted or conferred: 

(a) By reason of membership in or services to the former Nazi 
party, its formations, affiliated associations or supervised orga niz ations, 

(Jb) to any person who has been removed from an office or position 
in accordance with paragraph 6, and 

(c) to any person arrested and detained in accordance with para- 
graph 8 during the term of his arrest, or permanently, in case of his 
suhsequeht conviction. 

b. You will take such action as may be necessary to insure that all 
laws and practices relating to taxation or other fields of finance, which 
discriminate for or against any persons because of race, nationality, ■ 
creed or political opinion, will be amended, suspended, or abrogated 
to the extent necessary to eliminate such discrimination. 

e. You will hold the German authorities responsible for taking such 
measures in the field of taxation and other fields of public finance, 
including restoration of the tax system and maintenance of tax rev- 
enues, as will further the accomplishment of the objectives stated in 
paragraphs 4 and 5. 

d. You will exercise general supervision over German public ex- 
penditures in order to ensure that they are consistent with the objec- 
tives stated in paragraphs 4 and 5. 

e. You will impoimd or block all gold, silver, curreiKies, securities 
accounts in financial institutions, credits, valuable papers, and all other 
assets falling within the following categories: 

(1) Property owned or controlled directly or indirectly, in whole or 
in pars by any of the fiillowingr 

( 0 ) The German Reich, or any of the Luder, Gaue or provinces, 
any Kreis, Municipality or other similar local subdivision; or any 
agency or instrumentality of any of them including all utilities, under- 
takmgs public corporations or monopolies under the control of any 
of the above; 

(3) Governments, nationals or residents of other nations, induding 
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those of territories occupied by them, at war with any of the United 
Nations at any time since 1 September 1939; 

(c) The Nazi Party, its formations, affiliated associations and super- 
' vised organizations, its officials, leading members and supporters; 

(d) All organizations, clubs or other associations proldbited or dis* 
solved. by military government; 

(e) Absentee owners, of non-German nationality including United 
Nations and neutral governments and Germans outside of Germany; 

(/) Any institution dedicated to public worship, charity, education 
or the arts and sciences which has been used by the Nazi Party to 
further its interests or to cloak its activities; 

(g) Persons subject to arrest under provinons of paragraph 8, and 
all other persons specified by military government by inclusion in lists 
or otherwise. 

(2) Property which has been the subject of transfer under duress 
or wrongful acts of confiscation, disposition or spoliation, whether pur- 
suant to legislation or by procedure purporting to follow forms of law 
or otherwise. 

(3) Works of art or cultural noaterial of value or importance, re- 
gardless of the ownership thereof. 

You will take such action as will insure that any impounded or 
blocked assets will be dealt with only as permitted under licenses or 
other instructions which you may issue. In the case particularly of 
property blocked under (1) (a) above, you will proceed to adopt licens- 
ing measures which while maintaining such property under surveillance 
would permit its use in consonance with this directive. In the case of 
property blocked under (2) above, you will institute measures for 
prompt restitution, in conformity with the objectives stated in para- 
graphs 4 and 5 and subject to appropriate safeguards to prevent the 
rinalfing of Nazi and militaristic influence. 

49. All foreign exchange transactions, including those arising out 
of exports and imports, shall be controlled with the aim of preventing 
Germany from developing a war potential and of achieving the other 
objectives set forth in this directive. To effectuate these purposes the 
Control Council should ' 

а. Seek out and reduce to the possession and control of a q)ccial 
agency all German (public and private) foreign exchange and external 
assets of every kind and description located within or outside Germany. 

б. Prohibit, except as authorized by regulation or license, all deal- 
ings in gold, silver, foreign exchange, and all foreign exchange trans- 
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actions of any kind. Make available any foreign exchange proceeds of 
exports for payment of imports directly necessary to the accomplish- 
ment of the objectives stated in paragraphs 4 and 5 of this directive, 
and authorize no other outlay of foreign exchange assets except for pur- 
poses approved by the Control Council or other appropriate authority. 

c. Establish effective controls with respect to ail foreign exc hange 
transactions, including: 

(1) Transactions as to property between persons inside Germany 
and persons outside Germany; 

(2) Transactions involving obligations owed by or to become due 
from any person in Germany to any person outside Germany; and 

(3) Transactions involving the importation into or exportation from 
Germany of any foreign exchange asset or other form of property. 

Pending agreement in the Control Council, you will take in your 
zone the action indicated in subparagraphs a, b, and c above. Accord- 
ingly, you will in your zone reduce to the possession and control of 
a special agency established by you, within your Command, all Ger- 
man foreign exchange and external assets as provided in subpara- 
graph a. You will endeavor to have similar agencies for the same 
purpose established in the other zones of occupation and to have them 
merged as soon as practicable in one agency for the entire occupied 
territory. In addition you vnll provide full reports to your government 
with respect to all German foreign exchange and external assets. 

50. No extension of credit to Germany or Germans by any foreign 
person or Government shall be permitted except that the Control 
Council may in special emergencies grant permission for such exten- 
sions of credit. 

51. It is not anticipated that you will make credits available to the 
Reichsbank or any other bank or to any public or private institution. 
1^ in your opinion, such acdon becomes essential, you may take such 
emergency actions as you may deem proper, but in any event, you will 
report the f^ to the Control Council 

52. You will maintain such accounts and records as may be neces- 
sary to reflect the financial operations of the military government in 
your zone and you will provide the Control Council with such infor- 
mation as it may require, including information in connection with 
the use of currency by your forces, any gover nmen tal ge t tlem enta, oc- 
cupation costs, and other expenditures arising out of operations or 
activities involving participation of your forces. 
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294. ARRANGEMENTS FOR CONTROL OF GERMANY BY ALLIED 
REPRESENTATIVES, SEPTEMBER 20, 1945 (EXTRACTS) “ 


Additional specific requirements were imposed on Germany by the 
commanders-in-chief of the four occupying powers. The arrangements were 
formulated in Berlin on September 20, 1945. 


The Governments of the U. K., V. S. A., and USSJR. and Provi- 
sioned Government of French Republic have reached the^ following 
agreement regarding instructions to be issued by the Allied represen- 
tatives in Germany: 

We, the Allied Representatives, Conunanders-in-Chief of the forces 
of occupation of the United Kingdom, the United States of America, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the French Republic, pur- 
suant to the Declaration regarding the defeat of Germany, signed at 
Berlin on 5th June, 1945, hereby announce certain additional require- 
ments arising from the complete defeat and unconditional surrender 
of Germany with which Germany must comply, as follows; 

Section I, 1. All German land, naval and air forces, the S£., S-A., 
S.D. and Gestapo, with all their organizations, staffs and institutions, 
including the General Staff, the Officers’ Corps, Reserve Corps, mili- 
tary sch ools, war veterans’ organizations and all other military and 
quasi-military organizations, together with all clubs and associations 
which serve to kwp alive t^ i^tary tradition in Germany, shall be 
completely and finally abolished in accordance with methods and pro- 
cedures to be laid down by the Allied Representatives. 

2. All fiirms of military training, military propaganda and military 
activities of whatever nature, on the part of the German people, are 
prohibited, as well as the formation of any organization initiated to 
further any aspect of military training and the formation of war vet- 
erans' organizations or other groups winch might develop military 
characteristics or which arc designed to carry on the German mihtary 
tradition, whether such organizations or groups purport to be political, 
educational, religious, social, athletic or recreational or of any other 
nature. 

Section II. 3. (a) German authorities and officials in all territories 
outside the frontiers of Germany as they existed on 31st December, 

** United States, Department o£ State (Publicatinn No. 2423) Tie Axis in Defeat. 
A CoBeetion of Doeumentt on Ameriean Policy Toward Germany and Japan. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, n.d. [1945], pp. 71-81. 
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1937, and in any areas within those frontiers indicated at any time by 
the Allied Representatives, will comply with such instructions as to 
withdrawing therefrom as they may receive from the Allied Repre- 
sentatives. 

• • ■ • • 

Section III. 5. The Allied Representatives will regulate all matters 
ailwting Germany’s relations with other countries. No foreign obli- 
gations, undertakings or commitments of any kind will be assumed or 
entered into by or on behalf of German authorities or nationals with- 
out the sanction of the Allied Representatives. 


7. (a) In virtue of the unconditional surrender of Germany, and as 
of the date of such surrender, the diplomatic, consular, commercial and 
other reladons of the German State with other States have ceased to 

exists • ■ • ■ 

(c) All German diplomatic, consular, commercial and other officials 
and members of German service missions abroad are hereby recalled. 
The control and disposal of the buildings, property and arcliives of all 
German diplomadc and other agencies abroad will be prescribed by 
the Allied Representadves. 

(8) (a) German nadonals will, pending further instructions, be pre- 
vented from leaving German territory except as authorized or directed 
by the Allied Representadves 

Section IV. 10. The German authorides will place at the disposal 
of the Allied Representadves the whole of the German inter-commu-’ 
nicadon system (including all military and civilian postal and telecom- 
munication systems and &cilide8 and connected matters), and will 
comply with any instruedons given by the Allied Representadves for 
placing such inter-communicadon systems under the complete control 
of the Allied Representadves. The German authorities will comply 
with any instruedons given by die Allied Representadves with a 
view to the establishment by the Allied Representatives of such censor- 
ship and control of postal and telecommunication and of documents 
and other ardcles carried by persons or otherwise conveyed and of all 
other forms of inter-communicadon as the Allied Representadves may 
think fit. 

• • • « • 

SECfnoN V. 12. The Allied Representadves will exercise such con- 
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trol as they deem necessary over all or any part or asjpect of German 
finance, agriculture (including forestry) production and mining, pub- 
lic utilities, industry, trade, distribution and economy generally, in- 
ternal and external, and over all related or ancillary matters, including 
the direction or prohibition of the manufacture, production, construc- 
tion, treatment, use and disposal of any buildlings, esta blishm ents, 
installations, public or private works, plants equipment, products, noa- 
terials, stocks, or. resources. Detailed statements of the subjects to 
which the present provision applies, together with the requirements of 
the Allied Representatives in regard thereto, will from time to time be 
communicated to the German authorities. 

13. (a) The manufacture, production and construction, and the ac- 
quisition from outside Germany, of war material and of such other 
products, used in connection with such manufacture, production or 
construction, as the Allied Representatives may specify, and the im- 
port, export and transit thereof, are prohibited, except as directed by 
the Allied Represenutives. 

(J>) The German authorities will inunediately place at the disposal 
of the Allied Representatives all research, experiment, development and 
design directly or indirecdy relating to war or the production of war 
material, whether in government or private esublishments, factories, 
technological institutions or elsewhere. 


17. (a) There shall, on the part of the German authorides and 
people, be no concealment, destruedon, scuttling, or dismantling of, 
removal or transfer of, nor damage to, ships, transport^ ports or har- 
bours, nor to any form of building, establishment, installadon, device, 
means of produedon, supply, distribudon or communicadon, plant, 
equipment, currency, stocks or resources, or, in general, public or pri- 
vate works, utilities or fadlides^of any kind, wherever situated. 

(Jb) There shall be no destruedon, removal, concealment, suppression 
or alteradon of any documents, records, patents, drawings, specifica- 
tions, plans or information, of any nature, affected by the provisions 
of this document. They shall be kept intact in their present locations 
until further direcdons are given. Tlie German authorides will afford 
all information and facilides as required by the Allied Representatives 
in connection therewith 
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Section VI. 19. (a) The German authorities will carry out, for the ben- 
efit of the United Nadons, such measures of restitution, reinstatement, 
restoradon, reparation, reconstrucdon, relief and rehabilitation as the 
Allied Representatives may prescribe. For these purposes the German 
authorides will eHect or procure the surrender or transfer of such 
property, assets, rights, ddes and interests, effect such deliveries and 
carry out such repair, building and construction work, whether in 
Germany or elsewhere, and will provide such transport, plant equip- 
ment and materials of all kinds, labour, personnel and specialist and 
other services, for use in Germany or elsewhere, as the Allied Repre- 
sentadves may direct 

20. The German authorides will supply free of cost such German 
currency as the Allied Representadves may require, and will withdraw 
and redeem in German currency, within such dme limits and on such 
terms as the Allied Representadves may specify, all holdings in Ger- 
man territory of currencies issued by the Allied Representadves during 
military operations or occupation, and will hand over the currencies 
so withdrawn free of cost to the Allied Representatives. 

21. The German authorides will comply with all such directions as 
may be issued by the Allied Representadves for defraying the costs of 
the provisioning, maintenance, pay, accommodation and transport of 
the forces and agencies stadoned in Germany by authority of the Allied 
Representadves, the costs of execudng the requirements of uncondi- 
donal surrender, and payment for any relief in whatever form it may 
be provided by the United Nadons. 


Section VII. 23. (<t) No merchant ship, including fishing, or other 
craft, shall put to sea from any German port except as may be sanedoned 
or directed by the Allied Representadves. German ships in ports outside 
Germany shall remain in port and those at sea shall proceed to the 
nearest German or United Nadons port and there remain, pending 
instruedons from the Allied Representadves. 

(&) All German merchant shipping, including tonnage under con- 
struction or repair, will be made available to the Allied Representadves 
for such use and on such terms as they may prescribe 

• « a • ■ 


25. (a) The crews of all German merchant vessels or merchant ves- 
sels in German service or under German control will remain on board 
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and will be maintained by the German authorities pending further 
instructions from the Allied Representatives regarding their future 
employment. 

(Jf) Cargoes on board any such vessels will be disposed of in accord- 
ance with instructions given to the German authorities by the Allied 
Representatives. 


Section VIII. 29. The German authoiides will place at the unre- 
stricted disposal of the Allied Representatives the whole of the German 
inland transport system (road, rail, air and waterways) and all con- 
nected material, plant and equipment, and all repair, construction, 
labour, servicing and running facilides, in accordance with the instruc- 
dons issued by the Allied Representadves. 

30. The produedon in Germany and the possession, maintenance or 
operadon by Germans of any aircraft of any kind or any parts thereof 
are prohibited. 


Section IX. 33. The German authorises will comply with all such 
directions as the Allied Representatives may give for the regulation of 
movements of population and for controlling travel or removal on the 
part of persons in Germany. 

34. No person may leave or enter Germany without a permit issued 
by the Allied Representadves or on their authority. 

35. The German authorities will comply with all such directions as 
the Allied Representatives may give for the repatriation of persons not 
of German nationality in or passing through Germany, their property 
and effects, and for facilitating the movements of refugees and dis- 
placed persons. 

Section X. 36. The German authorities will furnish any informa- 
tion documents, and will secure the attendance of any witnesses, 
required by the Allied Representatives for the trial of 

(a) the principal Nazi leaders as specified by the Alhed Represen- 
tatives and all persons from time to time named or designated by rank, 
office or employment by the Allied Representatives as being suspected 
of having committed, ordered or abetted war crimes or analogous 
offences; 

{b) any nati onal of any of the United Nations who is alleged to 
have committed an offence against his national law and who may at 
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any time be named or designated by rank, office or employment by the 
Allied Representatives; 

and will give all other aid and assistance for these purposes. 


Section XL 38. The National Socialist German Workers’ Party 
(NSDAP) is completely and finally abolished and declared to be 
illegal. 

* • • ■ ■ * 

40. The German authorities and German nationals will not allow 
the existence of any secret organizations. 

41. The German authorities will comply with such directions as the 
Allied Representatives may issue for the repeal of Nazi legislation and 
for the reform of German law and of the German legal, judicial, ad- 
ministrative, police and educational systems, including the replacement 
of their personnel. 

42. (a) The German authorities will comply with such directions as 
the Allied Representatives may issue for the rescinding of German leg- 
islation involving discrimination on grounds of race, colour, creed, 
language or political opinions and for the cancellation of all legal or 
other disabilities resulting therefrom. 

(£) The German authorities will comply with such directions as the 
Allied Representatives may issue regarding the property, assets, rights, 
titles and interests of persons affected by legislation involving discrimi- 
nation on grounds of race, colour, creed, language or political opinions. 

43. No person shall be prosecuted or molested by the German 
authorities or by German nationals on grounds of race, colour, creed, 
language or political opinions, or on account of any dealings or sym- 
pathies with the United Nations, including the performance of any 
action calculated to facilitate the execution of the Declaration or of 
any proclamations, orders, ordinances or instructions issued thereunder. 


Section XII. 45. Without prqudice to any specific obligations con- 
tained in the provisions of the Declaration or any proclamations, orders, 
ordinances or instructions issued thereunder, the German authorities 
and any other person in a position to do so will furnish or cause to be 
furnishol all such information and documents of every kind, public 
and private, as the Allied Representatives may require. 

46. The German authorities will likewise produce for interrogation 
and employment by the Allied Representatives upon demand any and 
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all persons whose knowledge and experience would be useful t6 the 
Allied Representatives. 

• a • ■ • 

Section XIII. 48. In the event of any doubt as to the meaning or 
interpretation of any term or expression in the Declaration and in any 
proclamations, orders, ordinances and instructions issued thereunder, 
the decision of the Allied Representatives shall be final. 

295. THE END OF LEND-LEASE, AUGUST 21, 1945“ 


Twelve days before Japan signed her surrender papers (see above Docw 
mens No. 292), President Truman put a stop to lenddease activities. The 
unexpected suddenness of the move was a blow to all Allies; to the sensitive 
and suspicious Russians it was little short of sinister. Between March 1941 
and August 1945 the total value of lend-lease aid to foreign countries was 
$48i500fi00j000; reverse lenddease to the United States was valued at 
PJSOOflOOftOO. The White House Press Release of August 21, 1945, 
follows. 


The President has directed the Forei^ Economic Administrator to 
take steps immediately to discontinue all lend-lease operations and to 
notify foreign governments receiving lend-lease of this action. 

The President also directs that aU outstanding contracts for lend- 
lease be canceled, except where Allied governments are willing to agree 
to take them over or where it is in the interest of the United States 
to complete them. 

The Foreign Economic Administrator furthermore is instructed to 
negotiate with Allied governments for possible procurement by them 
of lend-lease inventories now in stockpile and in process of delivery. 

If the military needs lend-lease supplies for the movement of troops 
or for occupation purposes the military will be responsible for procure- 
ment. 

It is estimated that uncompleted contracts for non-munitions and 
finished goods in this country not yet transferred to lend-lease coun- 
tries amount to about 2 billion dollars and that lend-lease supplies in 
stockpile abroad amount to between 1 and V/i billion dollars. 

“United Statei, Department of State BaUetiti, Oovernment Printing Office, Waih- 
ington, 1945, vol. Xm, p. 284. 
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296. THE ESTABLISHMENT OF U.N.R.R.A., MARCH 9, 1943"® 


Throughout 1942 there were discussions among the United States, Great 
Britain, the Soviet Union, and China looking toward the creation of some 
international agency to provide relief to liberated areas and help them 
reestablish economic productivity. On fune 10, 1943, the United States, on 
behalf of dll four governments, circulated a draft charter for a United 
Nations Relief and RehsAUitation Organization. On the basis of comments 
from forty-four governments, a revised document was drawn up and 
accepted by all these governments on November 9, 1943, at the White 
House. The organization was now called the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, Herbert H. Lehman was elected the first 
director-general on November 11. He was succeeded in 1946 by Mayor 
Piorello H, LaGuardia of the City of New Yor\ and in 1947 by Major 
General Lowell W. Rool(s. UHJiJRui. came to an end in 1948 largely 
because the United States, which had been providing 72 per cent of its 
resources, was unwilling to continue an arrangement whereby it put up 
most of the money but did not control the allocation and distribution of 
goods. 


The Governments or Authorities whose duly-authorized representa- 
tives have subscribed hereto, 

Being United Nations or being associated with the United Nations 
in this war, 

Being determined that immediately upon the liberation of any area 
by the armed forces of the United Nations or as a consequence of re- 
treat of the enemy the population thereof shall receive aid and relief 
from their sufferings, food, dothing and shelter, aid in the prevention 
of pestilence and in the recovery of the health of the people, and that 
preparation and arrangements shall be made for the return of prisoners 
and exiles to their homes and for assistance in the resumption of 

®® United States, Uqtartment of State Bulletin, Governnient Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, 1943, vol. IX, pp. 211-216. The 44 original signatories, listed in ibid,, pp. 335- 
336, were: Austra!ia,_Belgium, Bolivia, Biaril, Canada, C^e, China, Colombia, Costa Rka, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Dominican ^public, Ecuador, E^pt, El Salvador, Ethiopia, 
Fre^ Committee of National Liberation, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, 
India, Iran, Iraq, Liberia, Luxembourg, United M^ican States, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Philippine Commonwealth, Poland, 
Uiwn of South Africa, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, United States of America, Uruguay, Venezuela, Yugo- 
slavia. They were later joined by Denmark, Turkey, the Ukraine Soviet Socialist Re- 
public, and the White Russian Soviet Socialist Rqiublic. 
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urgently needed agricultural and industrial producdon and the resto- 
ration of essential services, 

Have agreed as follows: 

Article I. There is hereby established the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration. 

1. The Administration shall have power to acquire, hold and con- 
vey property, to enter into contracts and undertake obligadons, to 
designate or create agencies and to review the aedvides of agencies so 
created, to manage undertakings and 'in general to perform any legal 
act appropriate to its objects and purposes. 

2. Subject to the provisions of Ardcle VII, the purposes and func- 
dons of the Administradon shall be as follows: 

(a) To plan, coordinate, administer or arrange for the administra- 
don of measures for the relief of viedms of war in any area under the 
control of any of the United Nations through the provision of food, 
fuel, clothing, shelter and other basic necessities, medical and other 
essendal services; and to facilitate in such areas, so far as necessary to 
the adequate provision of relief, the producdon and transportadon of 
these articles and the furnishing of these services. The form of aedvi- 
ties of the Administradon within the territory of a member govern- 
ment wherein that government exercises administrative authority and 
the responsibility to be assumed by the member government for 
carrying out measures planned by the Administration therein shall be 
determined after consultadon with and with the consent of the mem- 
ber government. 

(b) To formulate and recommend measures for individual or joint 
acdon by any or all of the member governments for the coordinadon 
of purchasing, the use of ships and other procurement aedvides in the 
period following the cessadon of hostilities, with a view to integradng 
the plans and aedvides of the Administradon with the total movement 
of supplies, and for the purpose of achieving an equitable distribution 
of available supplies. The Administradon may administer such co- 
ordination measures as may be authorized by the member govern- 
ments concerned. 

(c) To study, formulate and recommend for individual or joint 
acdon by any or all of the member governments measures with respect 
to such related matters, arising out of its experience in planning and 
performing the work of relief and rehabilitadon, as may be proposed 
by any of the member governments. Such proposals shall be studied 
and recommendadons formulated if the proposals are supported by a 
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vote of the Council, and the recommendations shall be referred to any 
or all of the member governments for individual or joint action if 
approved by unanimous vote of the Central Committee and by vote 
of the Council. 

Article II. Membership. The members of the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration shall be the governments or 
authorities signatory hereto and such other governments or authorities 
as may upon application for membership be admitted thereto by action 
of the Council. The Council may, if it desires, authorize the Central 
Committee to accept new members between sessions of the Council. 

Wherever the term "member government" is used in this Agree- 
ment it shall be construed to mean a member of the Administration 
whether a government or an authority. 

Article III. The Control, 1. Each member government shall name 
one representative, and such alternates as may be necessary, upon the 
Council of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion, which shall be the policy-making body of the Administration. 
The Council shall, for each of its sessions, select one of its members 
to preside at the session. The Council shall determine its own rules of 
procedure. Unless otherwise provided by the Agreement or by acdon 
of the Council, the Council shall vote by simple majority. 

2. The Council shall be convened in regular session not less t-han 
twice a year by the Central Committee. It may be convened in special 
session whenever the Central Committee sbdl deem necessary, and 
shall be convened within thirty days after request therefore by one- 
third of the members of the Council 

3. The Central Committee of the Council shall consist of the repre- 
sentatives of China, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States of America, with the Director General 
presiding, without vote. Between sessions of the Council it shall when 
necessary make policy decisions of an emergency nature. AH such de- 
cisions shall be open to reconsideration by the Council at any regular 
session or at any special session called in accordance with Article III, 
paragraph 2. The Central Committee shall invite the participation of 
the representatives of any member government at those of its rnggringa 
at which action of specif interest to such government is discussed. It 
shall invite the participation of the representative serving as Chairman 
of the Committee on Supplies of the Council at those of its mifringa 
at which policies afEecting the provision df supplies are Hiaciiaaed 

4. The Committee' on Supplies of the Coundl shall consist of the 
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members of the Council, or their alternates, representing those mem- 
ber governments likely to be principal suppliers of materials for relief 
and rehabilitation. The members shall be appointed by the Council, 
and the Council may authorize the Central Committee to make emer- 
gency appointments between sessions of the Council, such appoint- 
ments to continue until the next session of the Council. The Committee 
on Supplies shall consider, formulate and recommend to the Council 
and the Central Committee policies designed to assure the provision 
of required supplies. The Central Conunittee shall from time to time 
meet with the Committee on Supplies to review policy matters affect- 
ing supplies. I 

5. The Committee of the Council &>r Europe shall consist of all 
the members of the Council, or their alternates, representing member 
governments of territories within the European area, and such other 
members of the Council, representing other governments directly con- 
cerned with the problems of relief and rehabilitation in the European 
area, as shall be appointed by the Council; the Council may authorize 
the Central Committee to make these appointments in cases of emer- 
gency between sessions of the Council, such appointments to continue 
until the next session of the Council. The Committee of the Council 
for the Far East shall consist of all the members of the Council, or 
their alternates, representing member governments of territories within 
the Far Eastern area, and such other members of the Council repre- 
senting other governments direcdy concerned with the problems of 
relief and rehabilitation in the Far Eastern area as shall be appointed 
by the Council; the Council may authorize the Central Committee to 
make these appointments in cases of emergency between sessions of 
the Council, such appointments to continue until the next session of 
the Council. The regional committees shall normally meet within 
their respective areas. They shall consider and recommend to the 
Council and the Central Committee policies with respect to relief and 
rehabilitation within their respective areas. The Committee of the 
Council for Europe shall replace the Inter-Allied Committee on Euro- 
pean post-war relief established in London on September 24, 1941 and 
the records of the latter shall be made available to the Committee for 
Europe. 

6. The Council shall establish such other standing regional com- 
mittees as it shall consider desirable, the functions of such committees 
and the method of appointing their members being identical to that 
provided in paragraph 5 of this Article with respect to the Committees 
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of the Council for Europe and for the Far East. The Council shall 
also establish such other standing committees as it considers desirable 
to advise it^ and, in intervals between sessions of the Council, to advise 
the Central Committee. For such technical standing committees as 
may be established, in respect of particular problems such as nutrition, 
health, agriculture, transport, repatriation, and finance, the members 
may be members of the Council or alternates nominated by them be- 
cause of special competence in their respective fields of work. The 
members shall be appointed by the Council, and the Council may 
authorize the Central Committee to make emergency appointments 
between sessions of the Council, such appointments to continue until 
the next session of the Council. Should a regional committee so de- 
sire, subcommittees of the technical standing committees shall be 
established by the technical committees in consultation with the re- 
gional committees, to advise the regional committees. 

7. The travel and other expenses of members of the Council and of 
members of its committees shall be borne by the governments which 
they represent. 

8. All reports and recommendations of committees of the Council 
shall be transmitted to the Director General for distribution to the 
Council and the Central Conunittee by the secretariat of the Council 
established under the provisiops of Article IV, paragraph 4. 

Article IV. The Dibecior General, 1. The executive authority of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration shall be 
in the Director General, who shall be appointed by the Council on 
the nomination by unanimous vote of the Central Committee. The 
Director General may be removed by the Council on recommendation, 
by unanimous vote, of the Central Committee. 

2. The Director General shall have full power and authority for 
carrying out relief operations contemplated by Article I, paragraph 
2 (fl), within the limits of available resources and the broad policies 
determined by the Council or its Central Committee. Immediately 
upon taking office he shall in conjunction with the military and other 
appropriate authorities of the United Nations prepare plans for the 
emergency relief of the civilian population in any area occupied by 
the armed forces of any of the United Nations, arrange for ^e pro- 
curement and assembly of the necessary supplies and create or select 
the emergency organization required for tUs purpose. In arranging 
for the procurement, transportation, and distribution of supplies and 
services, he and his representatives shall consult and collaborate with 
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the appropriate authorities of the United Nations and shall, wherever 
practicable, use the facilities made available by such authorities. For- 
eign voluntary relief agencies may not engage in activity in any area 
receiving relief from the Administration without the consent and 
unless subject to the regulation of the Director General. The powers 
and duties of the Director General are sul^ect to the limitations of 
Article VII. 

3. The Director General .shall also be responsible for the organiza- 
tion and the direction of the functions contemplated by Article I, 
paragraphs 2 (b) and 2 (c). 

4. The Director General shall appoint such Deputy Directors Gen- 
eral, officers, expert personnel, and staff at his headquarters and else- 
where, including field missions, as he shall find necessary, and be may 
delegate to them such of his powers as he may deem appropriate. The 
Director General, or upon his authorization the Deputy Directors 
General, shall supply such secretariat and other staffi and facilities as 
shall be required by the Council and its committees, including the 
regional committees and subcommittees. Such Deputy Directors Gen- 
eral as shall be assigned special functions within a region shall attend 
meetings of the regional standing committee whenever possible and 
shall keep it advised on the progress of the relief and rehabilitation 
program within the region. 

5. The Director General shall tnaWe periodic reports to the Central 
Cntntnittw! and to the Council covering the progress of the Adminis- 
tration's aedvities. The reports shall be made public except for such 
pordons as the Central Committee may consider it necessary, in the 
interest of the United Nations, to keep confidendal; if a report affects 
the interests of a member government in such a way as to render it 
quesdonable whether it should be published, such government shall 
have an opportunity of expressing its views on the quesdon of publi- 
caripn. The Director General shall also arrange to have prepared 
periodic reports covering the aedvides of the Administradon within 
>ppb region and he sh^ transmit such reports with his comments 
t ber **"" to the Council, the Central Committee and the respeedve re- 
gional committee. 

AxncLE V. SuppuBs and Rbsoukcbs. 1. In so far as its appropriate 
consdtutional bodies shall authorize, each member government will 
contribute to the support of the Administradon in order to accomplish 
the purposes of Article I, paragraph 2 (a). The amount and character 
of the contribudons of each member government under this provision 
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will be determined from time to time by its appropriate constitutional 
bodies. All such contributions received by the Administration shall be 
accounted for. 

2. The supplies and resources made available by the member gov- 
ernments shall be kept in review in relation to prospective require- 
ments by the Director General, who shall initiate action with the 
member governments with a view to assuring such additional supplies 
and resources as may be required. 

3. All purchases by any of the member governments, to be made 
outside their own territories during the war for relief or rehabilitation 
purposes, shall be made only after consultation with the Director Gen- 
eral, and shall, so far as practicable, be carried out through the appro- 
priate United Nations agency. 

Article VI. Administration Expenses. The Director General shall 
submit to the Council an annual budget, and from time to time such 
supplementary budgets as may be required, covering the necessary 
administrative expenses of the Administration. Upon approval of a 
budget by the Council the total amount approved shall be allocated to 
the member governments in proportions to be determined by the 
Council. Each member government undertakes, subject to the require- 
ments of its Constitutional procedure, to contribute to the Administra- 
tion promptly its share of the administrative expenses so determined. 

Article VII. Notwithstanding any other provision herein contamed, 
while hostilities or other nulitary necessities exist in any area, the 
Administration and its Director C^eral shall not undertake activities 
therein without the consent of the military command of that area, and 
unless subject to such control as the command may find necessary. 
The determination that such hostilities or military necessities exist in 
any area shall be made by its military commander. 

Article VIII. Amendment. The provisions of this Agreement may 
be amended as follows: 

( 0 ) Amendments involving new obligations for member govern- 
ments shall require the approval of the Council by a two-thirds vote 
and shall take effut for each member government on acceptance by it; 

(^) Amendments involving modification of Article III or Article 
rV shall take eflM on adoption by the Council by a two-thirds vote, 
including the votes of all the members of the Central Committee; 

(c) Other amendments shall take effect on adoption by the Council 
by a two-thirds vote. 

Article DL Entry into Force. This Agreement shall enter into 
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force with respect to each signatory on the date when the Agreement 
is signed by that signatory, unless otherwise specified by such signatory. 

Article X. Withdrawal. Any member government may give notice 
of withdrawal from the Administradon at any time after the expiradon 
of six months from the entry into force of the Agreement for that 
government. Such nodce shall take effect twelve months after the date 
of its communicadon to the Director General subject to the member 
government having met by that dme all financial, supply, or other 
material obligadons accepted or undertaken by it. 

297. THE ITALIAN PEACE TREATY, FEBRUARY 10, 1947 
(EXTRACTS) " 


On February 10, 1947, twenty members of the TJtuted Nations signed 
peace treaties in Paris with Italy, Romania, Bulgaria, Finland, and Hungary. 
The necessary ratifications to mal^e the treoHes effective were deposited on 
September 15, 1947, in Paris for the Italian Treaty and in Moscow for the 
other four treaties. The actual drafting of the treaties was done by the 
Council of Foreign Ministers, called into being by the Potsdam Conference 
(see Document No. 286 above). At the Council meetings, the first of 
which was held in London during September 1945, it was apparent "that 
the main tasl^ was not to ma\e peace with Italy and the Balkan nations, 
but to ma\e a settlement between the western powers and the Soviet Union.” 
The Italian treaty has ninety articles and seventeen annexes. 


The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland the United States of America, 
China, France, Australia, Belgium, the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist 
Republic, Brazil, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, Greece, India, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Poland, the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic, the Union of South Africa, and the People’s Federal Repub- 
lic of Yugoslavia, hereinafter referred to as “the Allied and Associated 
Powers,” of the one part, and Italy, of the other part: 

Whereas Italy under the Fascist regime became a party to the Tii- 
pardte Pact with Germany and Japan, undertook a war of aggression 
and thereby provoked a state of war vnth all the Allied and Associated 

n United Statei, Department of Stale (Publication No. 2743^ Treaties of Peace with 
Italy, Bulgaria, Hungary, Boumania and Finland (Enfgiih Verttont), Government Print}- 
ing Office^ Waibingtnn, 1947, pp. 1-110. 
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Powers and with other United Nations, and bears her share of respon- 
sibility for the war; and 

Whereas in consequence of the victories of the Allied forces, and 
with the assistance of the democratic elements of the Italian people, 
the Fascist regime in Italy was overthrown on July 25, 1943, and Italy, 
having surrendered unconditionally, signed terms of Armistice on 
September 3 and 29 of the same year; and 

Whereas after the said Armistice Italian armed forces, both of the 
Government and of the Resistance Movement, took an active part in 
the war against Germany, and Italy declared war on Germany as 
from October 13, 1943, and thereby became a co-belligerent against 
Germany; and 

Whereas the Allied and Associated Powers and Italy are desirous of 
concluding a treaty of peace which, in conformity with the principles 
of jusdee, will setde quesdons sdll outstanding as a result of the events 
hereinbefore recited and will form the basis of friendly relations be- 
tween them, thereby enabli ng the Allied and Associated Powers to 
support Italy’s applicadon to become a member of the United Nations 
and also to adhere to any convendon concluded under the auspices of 
the United Nations; 

Have therefore agreed to declare the cessadon of the state of war 
and for this purpose to conclude the present Treaty of Peace, and have 
accordingly appointed the undersigned Plenipotendaries who, after 
presentadon of their full powers, found in go^ and due form, have 
agreed on the following provisions: 

PART I 

Territobial Clauses. Section I— Frontiers. 


Section V— Greece (Special Clause). 

Article 14. 1. Italy hereby cedes to Greece in full sovereignty the 
Dodecanese Islands indicated hereafter, namely Stampalia (Astro- 
palia), Rhodes (Rhodos), Calki (Kharki), Scarpanto, Casos (Casso), 
Piscopis (Tilos), Misiros (Nisyros), Calimnos (Kalymnos), Leros, 
Patmos, Lipsos (Lipso), Simi (Symi), Cos (Kos) and Castellorizo, as 
well as the adjacent islets. 

2. These islands shall be and shall remain demilitarized. 

3. The procedure and the technical conditions governing the trans- 
fer of these islands to Greece will be determined by agreement between 
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the Governments of the United Kingdom and Greece and arrange- 
ments shall be made for the withdrat^ of foreign troops not later 
than 90 days from the coming into force of the present Treaty. 

PART n 

Political Clauses. Section I— General Clauses. 

Article 15. Italy shall take all measures necessary to secure to all 
persons under Italian jurisdiction, without distinction as to race, sex, 
language or religion, the enjoyment of human rights and of the fun- 
damental freedoms, including freedom of expression, of press and 
publication, of religious worship, of political opinion and of public 
meeting. 

Article 16. Italy shall not prosecute or molest Italian nationals, in- 
cluding members of the armed forces, solely on the ground that during 
the period from June 10, 1940, to the coming into force of the present 
Treaty, they expressed sympathy with or took action in support of the 
cause of the Allied and Associated Powers. 

Article 17. Italy, which, in accordance with Article 30 of the Armis- 
tice A g re em ent) has taken measures to dissolve the Fascist organiza- 
tions in Italy, shall not permit the resurgence on Italian territory of 
such organizations, whether politica4 military or semi-military, whose 
purpQse it is to deprive the people of their democratic rights. 

Article 18. Italy undertakes to recognize the full force of the 
Treaties of Peace with Roumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland 
and other a greements or arrangements which have been or will be 
reached by the Allied and Associated Powers in respect of Austria, 
Germany and Japan for the restoration of peace. 


Section III — Free Territory of Trieste. 

Article 21. 1. There is hereby constituted the Free Territory of 
Trieste, insisting of the area lying between the Adriatic Sea and the 
boundaries defined in Articles 4 and 22 of the present Treaty. The 
Free Territory of Trieste is recognized by the Allied and Asmeiated 
Powers and by Italy, which agree that its integrity and independence 
be assured by the Security Council of the United Nations. 

2. Tt-aHan sovereignty over the area constituting the Free Territory 
of Trieste, as above defined, shall be terminated upon the comipg into 
£or(te of the present Treaty. 
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3. On the termination of Italian sovereignty, the Free Territory of 
Trieste shall be governed in accordance with an instrument for a pro- 
visional regime drafted by the Council of Foreign Ministers and 
approved by the Security Council. This Instrument shall remain in 
force until such date as the Security Council shall fix for the coming 
into force of the Permanent Statute which shall have been approved 
by it. The Free Territory shall thenceforth be governed by the provi- 
sions of such Permanent Statute. The texts of the Permanent Statute 
and of the Instrument for the Provisional Regime are contained in 
Annexes VI and Vn. 

4. The Free Territory of Trieste shall not be considered as ceded 
territory within the meaning of Article 19 and Annex XIV of the 
present Treaty. 

5. Italy and Yugoslavia undertake to give to the Free Territory of 
Trieste the guarantee set out in Annex IX. 


SsenoN IV — ^Itauan Colonies. 

Aetiole 23. 1. Italy renounces all right and title to the Italian ter- 
ritorial possessions in Africa, Le. Libya, Eritrea and Italian Somaliland. 

2. Fending their final disposal, the said possessions shall continue 
under their present administration. 

3. The final disposal of these possessions shall be determined jointly 
by the Governments of the Soviet Union, of the United Kingdom, of 
the United States of America, and of France within one year from the 
coming into force of the present Treaty, in the manner laid down in 
the joint declaration of February 10, 1W7, issued by the said Govern- 
ments, which is reproduced in Annex XI. 


Section VI— Albania. 

Abticlb 27. Italy recognizes and undertakes to respect the sover- 
eignty and independence of the State of Albania. 

Article 28. Italy recognizes that the Island of Saseno is part of the 
territory of Albania and renounces all claims thereto. 

Article 29. Italy formally renounces in favor of Alb ania all prop- 
erty (apart from normal diplomadc or consular premises), rights, con- 
cessions, interests and advantages of all kinds in Albania, belonging to 
the Italian State or Italian para-statal institutions. Italy likewise re- 
nounces all claims to special interests or influence in Albania, acquired 
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as a result of the aggression of April 7, 1939, or under treaties or agree- 
ments concluded before that date. 

The economic clauses of the present Treaty, applicable to the Allied 
and Associated Powers, shall apply to other Italian property and other 
economic relations between Albania and Italy. 


Section VII — ^Ethiopia. 

Article 33. Italy recognizes and undertakes to respect the sover- 
eignty and independence of the State of Ethiopia. 


PART ni 

War Criminals. 

Article 45. 1. Italy shall take all necessary steps to ensure the ap- 
prehension and surrender for trial of: 

(a) Persons accused of having committed, ordered or abetted war 
crimes and crimes against peace or humanity; 

(b) Nationals of any Allied or Associated Power accused of having 
violated their national law by treason or collaboration with the enemy 
during the war. 

2. At the request of the United Nations Government concerned, 
Italy shall likewise make available as witnesses persons within its juris- 
diction, whose evidence is required for the trial of the persons referred 
to in paragraph 1 of this Article. 

3. Any disagreement concerning the application of the provisions of 
paragraphs 1 and 2 of this Article shall be referred by any of the Gov- 
ernments concerned to the Ambassadors in Rome of the Soviet Union, 
of the United Kingdom, of the United States of America, and of 
France, who will reach agreement with regard to the difEculty. 

PART IV 

Naval, Miutary and Air Clauses. 

SscrrioN I— Duration of Apfucation. 

Article 46. Each of the military, naval and air clauses of the present 
Treaty shall remain in force until' modified in whole or in part by 
agreement between the Allied and Associated Powers and Italy or, 
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after Italy becomes a member of the United Nations, by agreement be- 
tween the Security Council and Italy. 

Sectiok II — General Limitations. 

Article 47. 1. (a) The system of permanent Italian fortifications 
and military installations along the Franco-Italian frontier, and their 
armaments, shall be destroyed or removed. 

(i) This system is deemed to comprise only artillery and infantry 
fortifications whether in groups or separated, pillboxes of any type, 
protected accommo dation for personnel, stores and ammunition, ob- 
servation posts and military cableways, whatever may be their impor- 
tance and actual condition of maintenance or state of construction, 
which are constructed of metal, masonry or concrete or excavated in 
the rock. 

2. The destruction or removal, mentioned in paragraph 1 aboye, is 
limited to a distance of 20 kilometers from any point on the frontier 
as defined by the present Treaty, and shall be completed within one 
year from the coming into force of the Treaty. 

3. Any reconstruction of the above-mentioned fortifications and in- 
stallations is prohibited. 

4. (a) The following construction to the east of the Franco-Italian 
frontier is prohibited: permanent fortifications where weapons capable 
of firing into French territory or territorial waters can be emplaced; 
permanent military installations capable of being used to conduct or 
direct fire into French territory or territorial waters; and permanent 
supply and storage facilities emplaced solely for the use of the above- 
mentioned fortifications and installations. 

(i) This prohibition does not include other types of non-permanent 
fortifications or surface accommodations and installations which are 
designed to meet only requirements of an internal character and of 
local defence of the frontiers. 

5. In a coastal area 15 kilometers deep, stretching from the Franco- 
Italian frontier to the meridian of 9° 30' E., Italy shall not establish 
any new, nor expand any existing, naval bases or permanent naval 
installations. This does not prohibit minor alterations to, nor the main- 
tenance in good repair o^ existing naval installations provided that 
their overall capacity will not thereby be increased. 

AjmesLE 48. 1. (a) Any permanent Italian fortifications and mili- 
tary installations along the Italo-Yugoslav frontier, and their arma- 
ment^ shall be destroyed or removed. .... 
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Article 49. 1. Pantcllaria, tlie Pelagian Islands (Lampedusa, Lam- 
pione and Linosa) and Pianosa (in the Adriatic) shall be and shall 
remain demilitarised. 

2. Such demilitarisation shall be completed within one year from 
the coming into force of the present Treaty. 

• • • • • 

Article 51. Italy shall not possess, construct or experiment with 
(t) any atomic weapon, (u‘) any sdf-propelled or guided missiles or 
apparatus connected with their discharge (other than torpedoes and 
torpedo-launching gear comprising the normal armament of naval 
vessels permitted by the present Treaty), (tit) any guns with a range 
of over 30 kilometers, (iv) sea mines or torpedoes of non-contact types 
actuated by influence mechanisms, (&) any torpedoes capable of being 
manned. 

Article 52. The acquisition of war material of German or Japanese 
origin or design, either from inside or outside Italy, or its manufacture;, 
is prohibited to Italy. 

Article 53. Italy shall not manufacture or possess, either publicly 
or privately, any war material different in type from, or exceeding in 
quantity, that required for the forces permitted in Sections III, IV 
and V below. 

Article 54. The total number of heavy and medium tanks in the 
Italian armed forces shall not exceed 200. 

Articlb 55. In no case shall any officer or non-commissioned officer 
of the former Fascist Militia or of the former Fascist Republican Army 
be permitted to hold officer’s or non-commissioned officer’s rank in the 
Itahan Navy, Army, Air Force or Carabinieri, with the exception of 
such persons as shall have been exonerated by the appropriate body in 
accordance with Italian law. 

Section III— Limitation as the Italian Navy. 

Article 56. 1. The present Italian Fleet shall be reduced to the 
units listed in Annex }G1 A 

• • • • • 

Article 59. 1. No battleship shall be constructed, acquired or re- 
placed by Italy. 

2. No aircraft carrier, submarine or other submersible craft, motor 
torpedo boat or specialised types of assault craft shall be constructed, 
acquired, employed or experimented with by Italy. 
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3. The total standard displacement of the war vessels, other than 
batdeships, of the Italian Navy, including vessels under construction 
after the date of launching, shall not exceed 67,500 tons 

Akticle 60. 1. The total personnel of the Italian Navy, excluding 
any naval air personnel, shall not exceed 25,000 officers and men 

Section IV— Limitation of the Italian Army. 

Article 61. The Italian Army, including the Frontier Guards, shall 
be limited to a force of 185,000 combat, service and overhead personnel 
and 65,000 Carabinieri, though either of the above elements may be 
varied by 10,000 as long as the total ceiling does not exceed 250,000. 
The organisation and armament of the Italian ground forces, as well 
as their deployment throughout Italy, shall be designed to meet only 
tasks of an internal character, local defence of Italian frontiers and 
anti-aircraft defence. 

Articlb 62. The Italian Army, in excess of that permitted under 
Article 61 above, shall be disbanded within six months from the com- 
ing into force of the present Treaty. 

Article 63. Personnel other than those forming part of the Italian 
Army or Carabinieri shall not receive any form of military training as 
defined in Annex XUI B. 

Section V— Limitation of the Italian Air Force. 

Article 64. 1. The Italian Air Force, including any naval air arm, 
shall be limited to a force of 200 fighter and reconnaissance aircraft and 
150 transport, air-sea rescue, training (school type) and liaison aircraft. 
These totals include reserve aircraft All aircraft except for fighter and 
reconnaissance aircraft shall be unarmed. The organisation and arma- 
ment of the Italian Air Force as well as their deployment throughout 
Italy shall be designed to meet only tasks of an internal character, local 
defence of Italian frontiers and defence against air attack. 

2. Italy shall not possess or acquire any aircraft designed primarily 
as bombers with internal bomb-carrying facilities. 

Arucle 65. 1. The personnel of the Italian Air Force, including 
any naval air personnel, shall be limited to a total of 25,000 effectives, 
which shall include combat, service and overhead personnel. 

2. Personnel other than those forming part of the Italian Air Force 
shall not receive any form of military air training as defined in Annex 

xm B ■ 
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Article 66. The Italian Air Force, in excess o£ that permitted under 
Article 65 above, shall be disbanded within six months from the com- 
ing into force of the present Treaty. 


PART V 

Withdrawal of Alued Forces. 

Article 73. 1. All armed forces of the Allied and Associated Pow- 
ers shall be withdrawn from Italy as soon as possible and in any 
case not later than 90 days from the coming into force of the present 
Treaty 

PART VI 

Claims Arising Out of the War. SscnoN I — Reparation. 

Article 74. A. REPARATION FOR THE UNION OF SOVIET 
SOCIALIST REPUBLICS. 

1. Italy shall pay the Soviet Union reparation in the amount of 
1100,000,000 during a period of seven years from the coming into force 
of the present Treaty. Deliveries from current industrial production 
shall not be made during the first two years. .... 

6. The basis of calculation for the settlement provided in this 
Article will be the United States dollar at its gold parity on July 1, 
1946, i.e. |35 for one ounce of gold. 

B. REPARATION FOR ALBANIA, ETHIOPIA, GREECE 
AND YUGOSLAVIA. 

1. Italy shall pay reparation to the following States; 


Albania in the amount of $ 5,000,000 

Ethiopia in the amount of $ 25,000,000 

Greece in the amoimt of $105,000,000 

Yugoslavia in the amount of $125,000,000 


These payments shall be made during a period of seven years from 
the coming into force of the present Treaty. Deliveries from current 
industrial production shall not be made during the first two years 

a • • • t 

PART vn 

Property, Rights and Interests. 


PART vm 

General Economic Relations. 
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PART K 

SSTTLEMENT OF DISPUTES. 

Article 83. 1. Any disputes which may arise in giving effect to 
Articles 75 and 78 and Annexes XIV, XV, XVI and XVII, part B, of 
the present Treaty shall be referred to a Conciliation Commission con- 
sisting of one representative of the Government of the United Nation 
concerned and one representative of the Government of Italy, having 
equal status. If within three months after the dispute has been re- 
ferred to the Conciliation Commission no agreement has been reached, 
either Government may ask for the addition to the Commission of a 
third member selected by mutual agreement of the two Governments 
from nationals of a third country. Should the two Governments fail 
to agree within two months on the selection of a third member of the 
Commission, the Governments shall apply to the A m bassadors in 
Rome of the Soviet Union, of the United Kingdom, of the United States 
of America, and of France, who will appoint the third member of 
the Commission. If the Ambassadors are unable to agree within a 
period of one month upon the appointment of the third member, the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations may be requested by either 
party to make the appointment 

PART X 

Miscellaneous Economic Provisions. 

• • • • • 

PART XI 
Final Clauses. 

Article 86. 1. For a period not to exceed eighteen months from 
the coming into force of the present Treaty, the Am bassadors in Rome 
of the Soviet Union, of the United Kingdom, of the United States of 
America, and of France, acting in concert, will represent the Allied 
and Associated Powers in dealing with the Italian Government in all 
matters concerning the execution and interpretation of the present 
Treaty 


Article 90, The present Treaty, of which the French, English and 
Russian texts arc authentic, shall be ratified by the Allied and Asso- 
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dated Powers. It shall also be ratified by Italy. It shall come into 
force immediately upon the deposit of ratifications by the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, by the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, by the United States of America, and by France. 
The instruments of ratification shall, in the shortest time possible, be 
deposited with the Government of the French Republic, 

With respect to each Allied or Associated Power whose instrument 
of ratification is thereafter deposited, the Treaty shall come into force 
upon the date of deposit. The present Treaty shall be deposited in the 
archives of the Government of the French Republic, which shall fur- 
nish certified copies to each of the Signatory States. 

• • • • • 

ANNEX IV 

Provisions Agreed Upon by the Austrian and 
Italian Governments on September 5, 1946. 

(Original Eng lish text as signed by the two Parties and communicated 
to the Paris Conference on September 6, 1946) 


1. German-speaking inhabitants of the Bolzano Province and of 
the ndghbouring bilingual townships of the Trento Province will be 
assured complete equality of rights with the Italian-speaking inhabi- 
tants, within the framework of special provisions to safeguard the 
ethnical character and the cultural and economic development of the 
German-speaking element. 

In accordance with legislation already enacted or awaiting enact- 
ment the said German-speaking citizens will be granted in particular: 

( 0 ) elementary and secondary teaching in the mother-tongue; 

{b) pariheadon of the German and Italian languages in public offices 
and official documents, as well as in bilingual topographic naming; 

(c) the right to re-establish German family names which were ital- 
ianized in recent years;* 

(d) equality of rights as regards the entering upon public offices, 

with a view to reaching a more appropriate proportion of employment 
between the two ethnical groups 
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ANNEX XI 

Joint Declaration by the Governments of the Soviet Union, of 
THE United Kingdom, of the United States of America and of 

France Gincerninc Itauan Territorial Possessions in Africa. 

(See Article 23) 

1. The Governments of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, of the 
United States of America, and of France agree that they will, within 
one year from the coming into force of the Treaty of Peace with Italy 
bearing the date of February 10, 1947, jointly determine the final dis- 
posal of Italy's territorial possessions in Africa, to which, in accord- 
ance with Article 23 of the Treaty, Italy renounces all right and title. 

2. The final disposal of the territories concerned and the appropriate 
adjustment of their boundaries shall be made by the Four Powers in 
the light of the wishes and welfare of the inhabitants and the interests 
of peace and security, taking into consideration the views of other in- 
terested Governments. .... 


In faith whereof the undersigned Plenipotentiaries have signed the 
present Treaty and have affixed thereto their seals. 

Done in the city of Paris in the French, English, Russian and Italian 
languages this tenth day of February, One Thousand Nine Hundred 
Forty-Seven. 

[Signatures] 

298. PROLONGED FAE.URE IN AUSTRIAN TREATY 
NEGOTIATIONS “ 


Several years after the radfkaUon of peace treaties with Italy, Romania, 
Bulgaria, Finland, and Hungary (see introduction to Document No. 297 
above) there still was no peace treaty with Austria. The delay was owing to 
the ununlUngness of the Soviet Union to consider such an agreement, for 
then Moscow would have had to withdraw its forces not only from Austria 
but from Hungary and Romarua as weU— since it had been agreed among the 
Allies that SovM troops might remain in these last two countries to protect 
the Russian lines of communication into occupied Austria. The three main 

from United States, DqMrtment of State Bulletin, Government Printias Officer 
Washington, 1948, voi. X\^, p, 746j B. from The New York Times, AprU 30, 1947, 
iqnmied by permission. 
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points of disagreement on Austria between the western occupying powers 
and the C/.5.5J?. concerned the cession of Austrian territory to Yugoslavia, 
Austrian reparations to Yugoslavia, and Nazi German "external asset/' in 
Austria. The first two points were well discussed in a press release of the 
United States Department of State on May 26, 1948, explaining the then 
suspension of Austrian peace negotiations (A. below). The third point was 
well explained in a report of April 29, 1947, by John Foster Dulles, a Re.- 
publican adviser to the United States delegation at several meetings of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers (B. below). 


A 

The meetings of the Foreign Ministers* Deputies for Austria in Lon- 
don have been temporarily suspended while it is ascertained whether 
there exists a justifiable basis for continued negotiations. In view of 
the progress which had been made in the Austrian treaty negotiations 
and of the ever-narrowing area of disagreement still remaining, the 
Department of State hoped that the treaty could have been conduded 
at this time and the Austrian people restored to their rightful state of 
full freedom and independence. The Soviet Ddegation, however, 
supported the claims of Yugoslavia to territory in Southern Carinthia 
and Styria and to reparations from Austria in the amount of 150 
million dollars. The United States Delegation, along with the British 
and French Delegations, has been unable to find any justifiable basis 
for the recognition of these claims. The 1937 frontier between Austria 
and Yugoslavia was fixed by plebisdte in accordance with the Treaty 
of St Germain and sanctioned by international recognition since 1920. 
The revision of this frontier would be an unwarranted imposition on 
a small liberated country, inconsistent with the spirit of the Moscow 
Declaration,* and prejudicial to the stability of this area and Austria’s 
hope of becoming a self-suppordng nation. It had always been as- 
sumed by the United States Government and has been repeatedly so 
stated, that the restoration of Austria as a state liberated from German 
domination in accordance with international commitment involved 
the restoration of the whole state and not merely a part thereof. 

The United States, likewise, has never concealed, nor deviated from, 
its intention to uphold the principle of no reparations from Austria. 
The Governments of the United States, UB.SJR.. and United King- 
dom agreed at^the Potsdam Ginference “that reparations should not 

*See above Document No. 282. — Ed. 
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be exacted from Austria.” The United States by many forms of ma- 
terial assistance has been faithful to its pledge under the Moscow 
Declaration to assist Austria to obtain economic security. It could not 
now be party to an agreement which would place Austria in economic 
servitude to Yugoslavia for an indefinite period. 

The problem of concluding an Austrian treaty should have permit- 
ted a swift and easy solution. Since the first meeting of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers, the United States Government has endeavored 
to obtain consideration of this problem. Its repeated attempts to bring 
about a speedy solution were consistently frustrated by the delaying 
tactics of the Soviet Union. When the machinery was finally estab- 
lished in January of 1947 to negotiate the treaty, it was believed that 
a fair and just solution would be achieved. Now, after almost a year 
and a half of continuous negotiations, and more than 325 meetings of 
the representatives of the Four Powers, we again find the solution 
defend 


B 

We did not get an Austrian treaty though at times we seemed close 
to it. The Soviet delegation wanted Yugoslavia to get an important 
slice of Austrian territory and to get $150,000,000 from Austria by 
way of reparation. But the most debatable clauses were the economic 
clauses. The Soviet delegation wanted economic provisions which . . . 
would have made Austria a puppet state. They demanded ownership 
of the most important part of Austrian economy and the right to 
operate it free from the controls of Austrian law. The effect would 
have been to make much of Austria a part of the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet claim derived from a prior agreement that the Soviet 
Union could take over, as reparations, German external assets in east- 
ern Europe, including German external assets in the eastern part of 
Austria, which the Soviet Army occupied. There was, however, at 
Moscow much dispute as to what were really “German” assets. When, 
in 1938, Germany had seized Austria, German interests proceeded to 
take over a great part of its economy. The Austrian owners, many of 
them Jewish, were coerced into selling their property. Naturally, they 
got only a nominal price. 

The Allies, including the Soviet Union, had at London in January, 
1943, and again at Moscow in October, 1943, taken the position that 
they would regard such German acts as null and void. However, the 
Soviet Union now insists that, even where the Germans had acquired 
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such assets by duress, the assets should not be restored, but should be 
turned over to the Soviet Union as the legitimate heir to all so-called 
“German assets.” 

The result, we estimated, would have been to leave the Austrian 
State a shell from which the Soviet would have picked the kernel. 
There would not be that “free and independent” Austria which had 
been pledged by the Moscow Declaration of October, 1943. Under 
the circumstances, the United Sutes delegation did not accept the only 
kind of a treaty to which the Soviet would agree 

299. THE TRIAL AND PUNISHMENT OF ‘WAR CaUMINALS" * ' 


On August 8, 1945, at London, the Big Pour signed an agreement 
regarding the prosecution of “war criminal/' and the charter of an Inter- 
national Military Tribunal which would try and punish the major criminals 
whose offences had “no particular geographical location." The chief triels 
then were held at Nuremberg, involving twenty-two major Nazi defendants. 
Other men, only less important than these twenty-two, were tried in each 
occupation zone under the terms of Control Council Law No. 10, issued 
by the Allied Control Council for Germany on December 20, 1945. Thus, 
in the American Zone, 185 individuals were indicted, the first indictment 
having been filed on October 25, 1946, and the last judgment delivered on 
April 14, 1949. In addition, individuals charged with committing atrocities 
against AUied soldiers or in concentration camps were tried before special 
military triburuds. Traitors, such at Pierre Laval in France, were tried 
by their own governments. 


A 

AGREEMENT BY THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA, THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT 
OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC, THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN 
IRELAND AND THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNION OF 
SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS FOR THE PROSECUTION 

** A. from United States, Oflice of United States Chief of Counsel for Prosecution of 
Axis Crimi^ity Nazi Cotu^raey and Aggretaon, 8 toIs. and 2 suppl. toIs., Govcrn- 
inent Printing OlEce, Washington, 1946-1948, vol. I, pp. 1-3; B. from ibid., vol. I, 
pp. S-7; C. from United States, Office of Unit^ States Chief of Counsel for Prosecution 
(u Axis (kiminality Nazi Cons^acy and Aggression: Opinion and Judgment, Govern- 
jnent Printing Washington, 1947, pp. 189-190. 
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AND PUNISHMENT OF THE MAJOR WAR CRIMINALS OF 
THE EUROPEAN AXIS. 

WHEREAS the United Nations have from time to time made dec- 
larations of their intention that War Criminals shall be brought to 
justice; 

AND WHEREAS the Moscow Declaration of the 30th October 
1943 on German atrocities in Occupied Europe stated that those Ger- 
man Officers and men and members of the Nazi Party who have been 
responsible for or have taken a consenting part in atrocities and crimes 
will be sent back to the countries in which their abominable deeds 
were done in order that they may be judged and punished according 
to the laws of these liberated countries and of the free Governments 
that will be created therein; 

AND WHEREAS this Declaration was stated to be without preju- 
dice to the case of major criminals whose offenses have no particidar 
geographic location and who will be punished by the joint decision 
of the Governments of the Allies; 

NOW THEREFORE the Government of the United States of 
America, the Provisional Government of the French Republic, the 
Government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland and the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics (hereinafter called "the Signatories”) acting in the interests of all 
the United Nadons and by their representadves duly authorized 
thereto have concluded this Agreement. 

Article 1. There shall be established after consultadon with the 
Control Council for Germany an Internadonal Military Tribunal for 
the trial of war criminals whose offenses have no pardcular geographi- 
cal locadon whether they be accused individually or in their capacity 
as members of organizadons or groups or in both capacides. 

Article 2. The consdtudon, jurisdiedon and funedons of the Inter- 
national Military'Tribunal shall be those set out in the Charter annexed 
to this Agreement, which Charter shall form an integral part of this 
Agreement. 

Article 3. Each of the Signatories shall take the necessary steps to 
make available for the invesdgadon of the charges and trial the major 
war criminals detained by them who are to be tried by the Interna- 
donal Military TribunaL The Signatories shall also use their best 
endeavors to make available for invesdgadon of the charges against 
and the trial before the Internadonal Military Tribunal such of the 
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major war criminals as are not in the territories of any of the Signa- 
tories. 

Article 4. Nothing in this Agreement shall piqudice the provi- 
sions established by the Moscow Declaration concerning the return of 
war criminals to the countries where they committed their crimes. 

Article 5. Any Government of the United Nations may adhere to 
this Agreement by notice given through the diplomatic channel to 
the Government of the United Kingdom, who shall inform the other 
signatory and adhering Governments of each such adherence. 

Article 6 . Nothing in this Agreement shall prejudice the jurisdic- 
tion or the powers of any national or occupation court established or 
to be established in any allied territory or in Germany for the trial of 
war criminals. 

Article 7. This Agreement shall come into force on the day of 
signature and shall remain in force for the period of one year and shall 
continue thereafter, subject to the right of any Signatory to give, 
through the .diplomatic channel, one month’s notice of intention to 
terminate it. Such termination shall not prejudice any proceedings 
already raWen or any findings already made in pursuance of this 
Agreement. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the Undersigned have signed the pres- 
ent Agreement. 

DONE in quadruplicate in London this 8th day of August 1945 
wirh in English, French and Russian, and each text to have equal 
authenticity. 

For the Government of the United States of America 

Robert H. Jackson. 

For the Provisional Government of the French Republic 

Robert Falco. 

For the Government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 

and Northern Ireland 

JowiTT, C. 

For the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

I. T. Nikitohenko. 

A. N. Trainin. 

B 

Charter of the International Military Tribunal (Extracu) 

L Constitution of the International Military Tribunal 
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II. Jurisdiction and General Principles 

Article 6. The Tribunal established by the Agreement ... for the 
trial and punishment of the major war criminals of the European Axis 
countries shall have the power to try and punish persons who, ac tin g 
in the interests of the European Axis countries, whether as individuals 
or as members of organizations, committed any of the following crimes. 

The following acts, or any of them, are crimes coming within the 
jurisdiction of the Tribunal for which there shall be individual re- 
^nsibility: 

(a) CRIMES AGAINST PEACE: namely, planning, preparation, 
initiation, or waging of war of aggression, or a war in violation of 
international treaties, agreements or assurances, or participation in a 
common plan or conspiracy for the accomplishment of any of the 
foregoing; 

{b) WAR CRIMES: namely, violations of the laws or customs of 
war. Such violations shall include, but not be limited to, murder, ill- 
treatment or deportation to slave labor or for any other purpose of 
civilian population of or in occupied territory, murder or ill-treatment 
of prisoners of war or persons on the seas, killing of hostages, plunder 
of public or private property, wanton destruction of cities, towns or 
villages, or devastation not jusdfied by military necessity; 

(0 CRIMES AGAINST HUMANITY: namely, murder, exter- 
mination, enslavement, deportation, and other inhumane acts commit- 
ted against any civilian population, before or during the war;* or 
persecution on political, racial or religious grounds in execution of or 
in connection with any crime within the jurisdiction of the Tribunal, 
whether or not in violation of domestic law of the country where per- 
petrated. 

Leaders, organizers, instigators and accomplices participating in the 
formulation or execution of a common plan or conspiracy to commit 
any of the foregoing crimes are responsible for all acts performed by 
any persons in execution of such plan. 

Article 7. The ofBcial position of defendants, whether as Heads 
of State or responsible officials in Government Departments, shall 
not be considered as freeing them from responsibility or mitigating 
punishment. 

Article 8. The fact that the Defendant acted pursuant to order' of 

*By a protacol ligncd in Berlin on October 6, 1945, this semi-cokm between the 
words “war” and “or” was changed to a comnia.-^<^. 
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his Government or of a superior shall not free him from responsibility, 
but may be considered in midgation of punishment if the Tribunal 
determine that justice so requires. 

Article 9. At the trial of any individual member of any group or 
organization the Tribunal may declare (in connection with any act of 
which the individual may be convicted) that the group or organiza* 
don of which the individual was a member was a criminal organizadon. 

After receipt of the Indictment the Tribunal shall give such nodee 
as it thinks fit that the prosecution intends to ask the Tribunal to make 
such declaration and any member of the organization will be entitled 
to apply to the Tribunal for leave to be heard by the Tribunal upon 
the quesdon of the criminal character of the organizadon. The 
Tribunal shall have power to allow or reject the applicadon. If the 
applicadon is allowed, the Tribunal may direct in what manner the 
applicants shall be represented and heard. 

Article 10. In cases where a group or orga niza tion is declared 
criminal by the Tribunal, the competent nadonal authority of any 
Signatory shall have the right to bring individuals to trial for mem- 
bership therein before national, military or occupadon courts. In any 
such case the criminal nature of the group or organization is consid- 
ered proved and shall not be quesdoned. 

Article 11. Any person convicted by the Tribunal may be charged 
before a nadonal, military or occupadon court, referred to in Ardcle 
10 of this Charter, with a crime other than of membership in a crim- 
inal group or organizadon and such court may, after conviedng him, 
impose upon him p unishme nt independent of and addidonal to the 
p unishmen t imp osed by the Tribunal fiir pardcipadon in the criminal 
aedvides of such group or organizadon. 

Article 12. The Tribunal shall have the right to take proceedings 
against a person charged with crimes set out in Ardcle 6 of this 
(bar ter in his absence, if he has not been found or if the Tribunal, 
for any reason, finds it necessary, in the interests of jusdee, to conduct 
the hearing in his absence. 

Article 13. The Tribunal shall draw up rules for its procedure. 
These rules shall not be inconsistent with the provisions of this Charter. 


c. 

The Sentences 

In armrdanrft with Arddc 27 of ihc Charter, the President of the 
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Tnf fir n arinnal Military Tribunal, at its concluding session of 1 October 
1946, pronounced sentence on the defendants convicted on the in- 
dictment: 

Defendant Hermann Wilhelm Goering, on the counts of the indict- 
ment on which you have been convicted, the International Military 
Tribunal sentences you to death by hanging. 

Defendant Rudolf Hess, on the counts of the indictment on which 
you have been convicted, the Tribunal sentences you to imprisonment 
for life. 

Defendant Joachim von Ribbentrop, on the counts of the indictment 
on which you have been convicted, the Tribunal sentences you to death 
by hanging. 

Defendant Wilhelm Keitel, on the counts of the indictment on which 
you have been convicted, the Tribunal sentences you to death by 
hanging. 

Defendant Ernst Kaltenbrunner, on the counts of the indictment 
on which you have been convicted, the Tribunal sentences you to death 
by hanging. 

Defendant Alfred Rosenberg, on the counts of the indictment on 
which you have been convicted, the Tribunal sentences you to death 
by hanging. 

Defendant Hans Frank, on the counts of the indictment on which 
you have been convicted, the Tribunal sentences you to death by 
hanging. 

Defendant Wilhelm Frick, on the counts of the indictment on which 
you have been convicted, the Tribunal sentences you to death by 
hanging. 

Defendant Julius Streicher, on the count of the indictment on which 
you have been convicted, the Tribunal sentences you to death by 
hanging. 

Defendant Walter Funk, on the counts of the indictment on which 
you have been convicted, the Tribunal sentences you to imprisonment 
for life. 

Defendant Karl Doenitz, on the counts of the indictment on which 
you have been convicted, the Tribunal sentences you to 10 years’ im- 
prisonment 

Defendant Erich Raeder, on the counts of the indictment on whidi 
you have been convicted, the Tribunal sentences you to imprisonment 
for life. 

Defendant Baldur von Schirach, on the count of the indictment on 
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which you have been convicted, the Tribunal sentences you to 20 
years’ imprisonment. 

Defendant Fritz Sauckel, on the counts of the indictment on which 
you have been convicted, the Tribunal sentences you to death by 
hanging. 

Defendant Alfred Jodi, on the counts of the indictment on which 
you have been convicted, the Tribunal sentences you to death by 
hanging. 

Defendant Arthur Seyss-Inquart, on the counts of the indictment on 
which you have been convict^, the Tribunal sentences you to death 
by hanging. 

Defendant Albert Speer, on the counts of the indictment on which 
you have been convicted, the Tribunal sentences you to 20 years’ im' 
prisonment. 

Defen dant Konstantin von Neurath, on the counts of the indict' 
ment on which you have been convicted, the Tribunal sentences you 
to 15 years’ imprisonment 

The Trib unal sentences the Defendant Martin Bormann, on the 
counts of the indictment on which he has been convicted, to death by 
hanging. [In absentia— Fd.] 

300. THE OFFiaAL NAMING OF WORLD WAR 11“ 


During the course of the Second World War there was much discussion 
in the United States, partly stimulated by President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
concerning an appropriate name for the strug^e. The matter was settled offi- 
cially, but only insofar as United SMes Government records are concerned, 
in a letter of September 10, 1945, from the secretaries of war and of the 
navy to President Harry S. Truman. 


10 September 1945. 

The President 
The White House 

Dear Mr. President: 

President Wilson, under date of July 31, 1919, addressed a letter to 
Secretary of War Baker which read, in part, as follows: 

“It is hard to find a satisfactory ‘official’ name for the war, but the 

'"United States, Depanment of State Buttetin, Govanment Prinong Office, Wash* 
ington, 1945, v^. Xm, pp. 427-428. 
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best, I think, that has been suggested is ‘The World War,’ and I hope 
that your judgment will concur.” 

Subsequently, under date of October 7, 1919, War Department Gen- 
eral Orders No. 115 directed: 

“The war against the Central Powers of Europe, in which the United 
States has taken part, will hereafter be designated in ail official com- 
munications and publications as ‘The World War’.” 

As a matter of simplicity and to insure uniform terminology, it is 
reconunended that “World War 11” be the officially designated name 
for the present war covering all theaters and the entire period of 
hostilities. 

The term “World War 11” has been used in at least seven public 
laws to designate this period of hostilities. Analysis of publications and 
radio programs indicates that this term has been accepted by common 
usage. 

If this recommendation is approved it is further recommended that 
the title “World War 11" be published in the Federal Register as the 
official name of the present war. [See 10 Federal Register 11881— £d.] 

Respectfully yours. 

Henry L. Stimson, 
Secretary of War, 

James Fokrestal, 

Secretary of the Navy. 

Approved: Septmber II, 1945, 

Harry S. Truman. 



CHAPTER 13 


SOME NEW CONSTITUTIONS IN EUROPE 

301. CONSTITUTION OF THE FOURTH FRENCH REPUBLIC 
(EXTRACTS) » 


A French Constituent Assembly, elected in October 1945, prepared a 
draft constitution and presented it to the people for vote in May 1946. The 
document was leftist in complexion and provided for a unicameral legisla- 
ture and a figurehead executive. The draft was defeated in the referendum 
and a Second Constituent Assembly was chosen in June 1946. A new 
draft constitution was produced and submitted to popular vote on October 
13, 1946. Of the approximately 24^00,000 voters in Metropolitan France, 
only 68J3 per cent went to the polls. Of the votes east, 532 per cent were 
for the constitution and 462 per cent were opposed to it. The document 
came into operation on December 4, 1946, with the first meeting of the 
Council of the Republic. 


PREAMBLE 

On the morrow of the victory of the free peoples over the regimes 
that attempted to enslave and degrade the human person, the French 
people proclaim once more that every human being, without distinc- 
tion of race, religion or creed, possesses inalienable and sacred rights. 
They solemnly reaffirm the rights and freedoms of man and of the 
citizen consecrated by the Declaration of Rights of 1789 and the fun- 
damental principles recognized by the laws of the Republic. 

They further proclaim as most vital in our dme the following politi- 
cal, economic and social principles: 

The law guarantees to women equal rights with men in all domains. 

Anyone persecuted because of his activities in the cause of freedom 
has the right of asylum within the territories of the Republic. 

Everyone has the duty to work and the right to obtain employment. 

^ French Embassy Press and Information Division Constitution of the French SepuMie, 
2 Printing rev.. New York, n.d., pp. 1-16. 
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No one may suffer in his work or his employment because of his 
origin, his opinions or his beliefs. 

Everyone may defend his rights and interests by trade-union action 
and may join the union of his choice. 

The right to strike may be exercised within the framework of the 
laws that govern it. 

Every worker, through his delegate^ may participate in collective 
bargaining to determine working conditions, as well as in the man- 
agement of the enterprise. 

All property and all enterprises that now have or subsequently shall 
have the character of a national public service or a monopoly in fact 
must become the property of the community. 

The nation ensures to the individual and the family the conditions 
necessary to their development. 

It guarantees to all, and notably to the child, the mother, and the 
aged worker, protection of health, material security, rest, and leisure. 
Any individual who, because of his age, his physical or mental condi- 
tion, or because of the ^onomic situation, finds himself unable to 
work, has the right to obtain from the community the means of lead- 
ing a decent existence. 

The nation proclaims the solidarity and equality of ail Frenchmen 
with regard to the burdens resulting from national disasters. 

The nation guarantees equal access of children and adults to educa- 
tion, professional training, and culture. The establishment of free, 
secular, public education on all levels is a duty of the State. 

The French Republic, bithful to its traditions, abides by the rules 
of international public law. It will not undertake wars of conquest 
and will never use its arms against the freedom of any people. 

On condition of reciprocity, France accepts the limitations of sover- 
eignty necessary to the organization and defense of peace. 

France forms with the people of its Overseas Territories a Union 
based upon equality of rights and duties, without distinction of race 
or creed. 

The French Union is composed of nations and peoples who place 
in common or coordinate their resources and their efiorts in order to 
develop their civilization, increase their well-being, and ensure their 
security. 

Faithful to her traditional mission, France intends to guide the 
peoples for whom she has assumed responsibility toward freedom to 
govern themselves and democratically to manage their own affairs; 
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rejecting any system of colonization based upon arbitrary power, she 
guarantees to all equal access to public office and the individual or 
collective exercise of the rights and liberties proclaimed or confirmed 
above. 


THE INSHTTOONS of IHE REPUBLIC 
Title I. Sovereignty. 

Article 1. France is a republii^ indivisible, secular, democratic, and 
social. 

Article 2. The national emblem is the tricolor flag — blue, white, 
and red— in three vertical bands of equal dimensions. 

The national anthem is the “Marseillaise.” 

The motto of the Republic is: “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.” 

Its principle is: government of the people, ior the people, and by 
the people. 


Article 4. All French citizens and nationals of both sexes, who are 
majors and enjoy civil and political rights, may vote under the condi- 
tions determined by law. 

Title II. Parliament. 

Article 5. Parliament shall be composed of the National Assembly 
and the Council of the Republic. 

Article 6. The duration of the powers of each Assembly, its mode 
of election, the conditions of eligibility, and the bases of ineligibilities 
and incompatibilities [of offices] shall be determined by law. 

However, the two Chambers shall be elected on a territorial basis, 
the National Assembly by universal, direct suffrage,' the Council of 
the Republic by the communal and departmental collectivities, by 
unlvers^, indirect suffrage. The Councii of the Republic shall be re- 
newable one-half at a time. 

Nevertheless, the National Assembly may itself elect, by proportional 
representation. Councillors whose number shall not exceed one-sixth 
of the total number of members of the Council of the Republic. 

The number of members of the Council of the Republic may not 
be less than 250 nor more than 320. 

Article 7. War may not be declared without a vote of the National 
Assembly and the concurrent opinion of tlie Council of the Republic. 
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Article 9. The National Assembly shall convene by right every 
year on the second Tuesday in January. 

The total duration of the interruptions of the session may not exceed 
four months. Adjournments of more than ten days shall be considered 
as interruptions. 

The Council of the Republic shall sit at the same time as the 
National Assembly. 


Article 13. The National Assembly alone shall pass the laws. It 
may not delegate this right. 

Article 14. The President of the Council of Ministers and the 
members of Parliament shall have the initiative jn legislation. 

Bills introduced by members of the National Assembly shall be filed 
with its secretariat. 

Bills introduced by members of the Council of the Republic shall be 
filed with its secretariat and sent without debate to the secretariat of 
the National, Assembly. They may not be received if they would re- 
sult in the reduction of revenues or the creation of new expenditures. 


Article 20. The Council of the Republic shall examine, in order 
to give its opinion thereon, the bills passed on first reading by the 
National Assembly. 

It shall give its opinion not more than two months after a measure 
is sent to' it by the National Assembly. 'When ^ budget law is under 
discussion, this time may be reduced, if need Se, to that taken by the 
National Assembly for its consideration and vote. When the National 
Assembly has adopted a rule for emergency procedure, the Council of 
the Republic shall give ite opinion within the same time as that pro- 
vided for debate in the National Assembly by the rule of that body. 
The time limits specified in the present article shall be suspended dur- 
ing interruptions of the session. They may be extended by a decision 
of the National Assembly. 

If the opinion of the Council of the Republic is in agreement with 
that of the Nadonal Assembly or if it has not been given within the 
time limits specified in the preceding paragraph, the law ^all be pro- 
mulgated as passed by the National Assembly. 

If this opinion is not in agreement with that of the National Asseim- 
bly, the latter body shall examine the bill on second reading. It shall 
dispose definitively and absolutely of the amendments proposed by the 
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Council of the Republic, accepting or rejecting them in whole or in 
part. When these amendments are completely or partially rejected, 
the vote on second reading of the law shall be by public ballot [roll 
call] and by an absolute majority of the membas of the National 
Assembly, if the vote on the whole has been taken under the same 
conditions by the Council of the Republic. 


TiTLa III. The Ecokomic CouNC^L. 

Article 25. An Economic Coundl whose statute shall be deter- 
mined by law, shall examine the bills within its purview in order to 
give its opinion thereon. The National Assembly shall send such bills 
to this Council before considering them. 

The Economic Council may also be consulted by the Council of Min- 
isters. It must be consulted concerning the establishment of a national 
economic plan for full employment and the rational utilization of our 
matttial resources. 

Title IV. Diplomatic Treaties. , 


Article 27. Treaties relative to international organization, peace 
treaties, commercial treaties, treaties that involve national finance^ 
treaties relative to the personal status and property rights of French 
citizens abroad, and those that modify internal French legislation, as 
well as those that involve the cession, exchange, or addition of terri- 
tories shall not become final until they have been ratified by a legis- 
lative act 

No cession, no exchange, and no addition of territory shall be valid 
without the consent of the populations concerned. 


Titl^ V. The PREsrosNT op the Republic. 

Article 29. The President of the Republic shall be elected by Par- 
liament. 

He shall be elected for seven years. He shall be eligible for leeleo- 
tion only once. 

Article 30. The President of the Republic shall appoint in the 
Council of Ministers the Councillors of State, the. Grand Chancellor 
of the Legion of Honor, the ambassadors and special envoys, the mem- 
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bers of the High Council and the Committee of National Defense, the 
rectors of the universities, the prefects, the directors of the central 
administrative services, the general officers and the Government repre- 
sentatives in the Overseas Territories. 

Akticle 31. The President of the Republic shall be kept informed 
of the progress of international negotiations. He shall sign and ratify 
all treaties 

AancLB 32. The President of the Republic shall preside over the 
Council of Ministers. He shall order the minutes of their meetings to 
be recorded and shall keep them in his possession. 

A&ticlb 33. The President of the Republic shall preside with the 
same prerogatives over the High Council and the Conunittee of Na' 
tional Defense, and shall have the title of Commknder-in'Chief of the 
armed forces. 

• • • ■ • 

AanctB 36. The President of the Republic shall promulgate the 
laws within ten days after their text^ as finally adopted, has been sent 
to the Government. This interval may he reduced to five days if the 
National Assembly declares an emergency. 

Within the time limit fixed for promulgation of a law, the Presi* 
dent of the Republic, in a message stating his reasons, may ask that 
it be reconsidered by both Chambers; this reconsideration may not be 
refused. 

If the President of the Republic does not promulgate a law within 
the time limit fixed by the present Constitution, the President of the 
National Assembly shall promulgate it 

Akiicu 37. The President of the Republic shall conununicate with 
Parliament by means of messages addressed to the National Assembly. 

Articui 38. Every act of the President of the Republic must be 
countersigned by the President of the Council of Ministers and by a 
Mmister. 

• • • • • 

Article 44. Members of the families that once reigned over France 
shall not be eligible for the Presidency of the Republic. 

Title VL The Council or Ministers. 

Article 45. At the beginning of the term of each legislature, the 
President of ihe R^ublic, after the customary consultation^ shall des* 
ignate the President of the Council. 
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The latter shall submit to the National Assembly the program and 
the policy of the Cabinet he intends to constitute. 

The President of the Council and the Ministers may not be appointed 
until the President of the Council receives a vote of confidence from 
the National Assembly by public ballot [roll call] and by an absolute 
majority of the Deputies, except when force majeur prevents the 
National Assembly from meeting. . . . 

No ministerial crisis occurring within the fifteen-day period after 
the appointment of the Ministers shall require the application of 
Article 51. 

• ■ • • • 

Ajlticle 48. The Ministers shall be collectively responsible to the 
National Assembly for the general policy of the Cabinet and individu- 
ally responsible for their personal actions. 

They shall not be responsible to the Council of the Republic. 

Articlb 49. A question of confidence may not be put except after 
discussion by the Council of Ministers; it can be put only by the Presi- 
dent of the Coimcil. 

The vote on a question of confidence may not be taken until one 
full day after the question has been put before the National Assembly. 
It shall be taken by public ballot [toll call]. 

The Cabinet may not be refused a vote of confidence except by an 
absolute majority of the Deputies of the Assembly. 

Refusal to give such a vote shall automatically result in the collective 
resignation of the Cabinet 

Aktksjs 50. Passage of a motion of censure by the National Assem- 
bly shall automatically result in the colfoctive resignation of the Cabinet 

The vote on sucdi a motion cannot be taken until one full day after 
the motion has been made. It must be taken by public ballot [roll call]. 

A motion of censure may be adopted only by an absolute majori^ 
of the Deputies in the Ass^bly. 

AaTicaE 51. Ifi in the course of an eighteen-month period, two min- 
isterial crises occur under the conditions set forth in Articles 49 and 
50, the Coundl of Ministers, with the concurrence of the President of 
the Assembly, may decide to dissolve the National Assembly. Its dis- 
solution shall be proclaimed by a decree of the President of the Re- 
public, in accordance with this decision. 

The provisions of the preceding paragraph may not be applied be- 
fore the expiration of the first eighteen months of the term of the 
legislature. 
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Article 52. In the event of dissolution, the Cabinet, with the ex- 
ception of the President of the Council and the Minister of the Interior, 
iiViall remain in ofiice to carry on current business. 

The President of the Republic shall appoint the President of the 
National Assembly as President of the Council. The latter shall appoint 
the new Minister of the Interior with the approval of the secretariat 
of the National Assembly. He shall appoint as Ministers of State 
members of party groups not represented in the Government. 

General elections shall take place not less than twenty and not more 
than thirty days after dissolution. 

The National Assembly shall convene by right on the third Thurs- 
day after its election. 

• • • • • 

Title VII. The Legal Responsibiuty of Ministers. 


Article 58. The High Court of Justice shall be elected by the 
National Assembly at the beginning of the term of each legislature. 

Article 59. The organization of the High Court of Justice and the 

procedure to be followed before it shall be determined by a special law. 
■ 

TniB Vni. The French Union. Section I. Principles. 

Article 60. The French Union shall be composed, on the one hand, 
of the French Republic which comprises Metropolitan France and the 
Overseas Departments and Territories, and, on the other hand, of the 
Associated Territories and States. 

Article 61. The position of the Associated States within the French 
Union shall, in the case of each State, depend upon the act that defines 
its reladonship with France. 

Article 62. The members of the French Union shall place in com- 
mon all their resources to guarantee the defense of the whole Union. 
The Government of the Republic shall coordinate these resources and 
direct such policies as will prepare and ensure this defense. 

Secticin U. Organization. 

Article 63. The central organs of the French Union shall be: the 
President^ the High Council and the Assembly. 

Article 64. The President of the French Republic shall be the 
President of the French Union; he shall represent its permanent in- 
terests. 
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Article 65. The Ehgh Council of the French Union, under the 
chairmanship of the President of the Union, shall be mm pnsffd of a 
delegation of the French Government and of the representatives that 
each Associated State is permitted to accredit to the President of the 
Union. 

Its function shall be to assist the Government in the general conduct 
of the affairs of the Union. 

Article 66. The Assembly of the French Union shall be composed 
half of members representing Metropolitan France and half of mem* 
hers representing the Overseas Departments and Territories and the 
Associated States. 

An organic law shall determine the mode of representation of the 
diiferent sections of the population. 

Article 67. The Members of the Assembly of the Union shall be 
elected by the Territorial Assemblies for the Overseas Departments 
and Territories; for Metropolitan France, they shall be elected two- 
thirds by the National Assembly representing Metropolitan France 
and one-third by the Council of the Republic representing Metropoli- 
tan France. 

Article 68. The Associated States may appoint delegates to the 
Assembly of the Union within the limitations and conditions deter- 
mined by a law and an internal act of each State. 

Articlb 69. The President of the French Union shall convoke the 
Assembly of the French Union and shall close its sessbns. He must 
convoke it upon the request of half of its members. 


Articlb 71. The Assembly of the French Union shall examine die 
bills or proposals submitted to it by the National Assembly or the 
Government of the French Republic or the Governments of the Asso- 
ciated States in order that it may give its opinion thereon. 

The Assembly shall be empowered to express its opinion on resolu- 
tions proposed by one of its members and, if they meet with its 
approval, to instruct its secretariat to send them to the National Assem- 
bly. It may submit proposals to the French Government and to the 
High Council of the French Union. 

In order to be admissib le, the propoKd resolutions referred to it in 
the preceding paragraph must relate to legisladon concerning the 
Overseas Territories. 

Articub 72. Legislative power with regard to penal law, dvil liber- 
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ties, and political and administrative organization in the Overseas 
Territories, shall rest with Parliament. 

In all ocher matters, the French law shall be applicable in the Over- 
seas Territories only by an express provision to that efTect or if it has 
been extended to the Overseas Territories by decree, after consultation 
with the Assembly of the Union. 

Moreover, as an exception to Article 13, special provisions for each 
Territory may be enacted by the President of the Republic in the 
G>uncil of Ministers after consultation with the Assembly of the Union. 

Section III. The Overseas Departments and Territories. 

Article 73. The legislative regime of the Overseas Departments 
shall be the same as that of the departments of Metropolitan France 
save for exceptions determined by the law. 


Article 76. The representative of the Government in each Territory 
or group of Territories shall be the repository of the powers of the 
Republic. He shall be the Chief of Administration of the Territory. 

He shall be responsible to the Government for his acts. 

Article 77. An elective Assembly shall be instituted in each Terri- 
tory. The electoral regime, composition and powers of this Assembly 
shall be determined by law. 

• • • • • 

Article 79. The Overseas Territories shall elect representatives to 
the National Assembly and to the Council of the Republic under the 
conditions determined by law. 

‘ Article 80. All nationals of the Overseas Territories shall have the 
status of citizens, in the same capacity as French nationals of Metropol- 
itan France. . . . 


Title IX. The Superior Council of the Judiciary. 

Article 83. The High Council of the Judiciary shall be composed of 
fourteen members: 

The President of the Republic, President; 

The Keeper of the Seals or Minister of Justice, Vice President; 

Six persons elected for six years by the National Assembly, by a two- 
thirds majority and chosen outside its membership, and six alternates 
chosen under the same conditions: 
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Six persoos designated as follows: 

Four judges elected for six years under the same conditions; 

Two members appointed for six years by the President of the Republic 
and chosen outside the membership of Parliament and the judiciary, but 
from among the members of the legal profession, two alternates being 
designated under the same conditions. 

The decisions of the High Council of the Judiciary shall be taken by 
majority vote. In case of a tie the President shall cast the deciding vote. 


Title X. Local Administrative Units. 


Title XI. Amendment of the CoNsrininoN. 

Article 90. Amendment of the Constitution shall take place accord- 
ing to the following procedure: 

The amendment must be decided upon by a resoludon adopted by 
an absolute majority of the members of the Nadonal Assembly. 

This resoludon shall sdpulate the purpose of the amendment. 

Not less than three months later, this resoludon shall have a second 
reading under the same rules of procedure as the first, unless the Coun- 
cil of the Republic, to which the resoludon has been referred by the 
Nadonal Assembly, has adopted the same resoludon by an absolute 
majority. 

After this second reading, the Nadonal Assembly shall draw up a bill 
to amend the Consdtudon. This bill shall be submitted to Parliament 
and adopted by the same majority and according to the same rules 
established for any ordinary act of the legislature. 

It shall be submitted to a referendum unless it has been adopted on 
second reading by a two-thirds majority of the Nadonal Assembly or 
by a three-fifths majority of each of the two Assemblies. 

The bill shall be promulgated as a consdtudonal law by the President 
of the Republic within eight days after its adoption. 

No consdtudonal amendment reladve to the existence of the Council 
of the Republic may be made without the concurrence of this Council 
or resort to a referendum. 

• • • • • 

Article 94. In the event of occupadon of all or part of the Metro- 
politan Territory by foreign forces, no procedure of amendment may 
be undertaken or continued. 
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Article 95. The republican form of government may not be the 
subject of a proposed amendment. 

Title XII. Temporary Provisions. 

Article 98. The National Assembly shall meet automatically on the 
third Thursday following the general elections. 

The Council of the Republic shall meet on die third Tuesday follow- 
ing its election. The present Constitution shall take effect on that date. 

■ • • • • 

Article 106. The present Constitudon shall be promulgated by the 
President of the Provisional Government of the Republic within two 
days after the date of the proclamadon of the results of the referendum 
and in the following form: 

"The National Constituent Assembly has adopted, 

“The French people have approved, 

“The President of the Provisional Government of the Republic pro- 
mulgates the following Constitution: 

(Text of the ^institution) 

The present Constitution, considered and adopted by the National 
Constituent Assembly, approved by the French people, shall be enforced 
as the law of the State. 

Paris, October 27, 1946. 

302. CONSTITUTION OF THE ITALIAN REPUBLIC {EXTRACTS) * 


ltdy was proclaimed a republic on June 10, 1946, after a plebiscite in 
which about 46 per cent of the voters still voted for monarchy, A Con- 
stituent Assembly, elected at the same time, chose Enrico de Nicola, an 
elderly Neapolitan politician! as provisional president. Shortly before Christ- 
mas 1947, the assembly adopted a constitution of 139 articles and 18 
transitional articles. It became effective on January 1, 1948. 


The Provisional Head of the State 

HAVING SEEN the resolution of the Constituent Assembly which, 
in the session of December 22, 1947, approved the Constitution of the 
Italian Republic; 

‘United Statei, Department of State (Publication No. 3109) Doeumentt and State 
Papers, Gorernt^t Printing Office, Washington, 1948, vol. I, No. 1, pp. 46-63. 
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HAVING SEEN the XVIII final provisions of the Constitution; 

Promulgates the Constitution of the Italian Republic in the following 
text: 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES. 

Article 1. Italy is a democratic Republic founded on labor. 

Sovereignty belongs to the people, who exercise it within the forms 
and limits of the Constitution. 

• » , « ■ • 

Article 3. All citizens have equal social dignity and are equal before 
the law, without distinction of sex, of race, of language, of religion, of 
political opinion, of personal and social condition 


Article 5. The Republic, one and indivisible, recognizes and pro- 
motes local autonomy; it gives effect to the most ample administrative 
decentralization in the services which depend on the state; it adjusts 
the principles and the methods of its legidation to the requirements of 
autonomy and decentralization. 

Article 6 . The Republic protects linguisdc minorities with appro- 
priate norms. 

Article 7. The state and the Catholic Church are, each in its own 
order, independent and sovereign. 

Their relationships are regulated by the Lateran Facts. Modifications 
of the pacts, which have been accepted by the two parties, do not require 
the procedure of constitutional amendment. 

Article 8. All religious confessions are equally free before the law. 

Religious confessions other than the Catholic have the right to or- 
ganize according to their own statutes, in so far as they do not conflict 
with the Italian juridical order. 

Their relationships with the state are regulated by law on the basis 
of agreements with the appropriate representatives. 


Article 10. The Italian juridical order conforms to the generally 
recognized norms of international law. . . . 

The foreigner, who in his own coimtry is prevented from efiEectively 
m tftrcising the democratic liberties guaranteed by the Italian Constitu- 
tion, has the right of asylum under conditions established by law. 

Extradition of the foreigner for political offenses is not admitted. 

Article 11. Italy repudiates war as an instrument of offensive action 
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against the liberty of other peoples and as a means for the resolution of 
international controversies; it consents, on conditions of parity with 
other states, to limitations of sovereignty necessary to an order for 
assuring peace and justice among the nations; it promotes and favors 
international organizations directed toward that end. 


PART I: RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF OTIZENS. 

TITLE I: aVIL RELATIONS. 

Article 13. Personal liberty is inviolable. 

No form of arrest, inspection, or personal search is admitted nor any 
other restriction whatsoeyer of personal liberty, except by warrant oiE 
judicial authority and only in cases and modes provided by law 

Article 14. The domicile is inviolable. 

Inspections or searches or distraints cannot be executed except in 
cases and according to methods established by law and in accordance 
with the guarantees prescribed for the protection of personal liberty. 

Verihcadons and inspections for reasons of public health and safety 
or for economic and Hscal purposes are regulated by special laws. 

Article 15. Liberty and secrecy of correspondence and of every other 
form of communication are inviolable. 

Limitation upon them may take place only by means of a warrant of 
the judicial authority stating the reasons and within the guarantees 
established by law. 


Article 18. Gdzens have the right to meet freely, without authori- 
zation, for whatever purposes are not forbidden to individuals by the 
penal laws. 

Secret associadons are prohibited and those which pursue even indi- 
rectly military aims by means of organizadons of military character. 

Article 19. All have the right freely to profess their own religious 
faith in whatever form, individual or collective; to propagate it and to 
conduct worship in private or in public, provided this does not involve 
rites contrary to morality. 


Article 21. Everyone has the right freely to manifest his own 
thought by word, by wridng, and by every other means of dissemination. 

The press may not be sul^ected to authorizadon or censure 

The law may provide, with norms of a general character, that fhe 
means by which the periodical press is financed be made known. .... 
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Article 22. No one may be deprived for political reasons of legal 
capacity, of citizenship,' or of his name. 


Article 26. The extradition of a adzen may be granted only when 
it is expressly prescribed by international conventions. 

In no case may it be granted for political offenses. 

Article 27. Penal responsibility is personal. 

The accused is not considered guilty until final conviction. 

Penalties may not consist of treatment contrary to humane feeling 
and must be directed toward the reeducation of the condemned. 

Capital punishment is not permitted except in cases prescribed by 
military kw of war. 


TITLE H: ETHICAL-SOCIAL RELATIONS. 

Article 29. The Republic recognizes the rights of the family as a 
natural society based on marriage. 

Marriage is founded on the moral and juridical equality of the parties, 
within the limitadons established by law to guarantee die unity of the 
family. 

Article 30. It is the duty of parents to support^ instnicl^ and educate 
their children, even if born out of wedlock. 

In case of incapacity of parents, the law provides who shall acquit 
their tasks. 

The law assures to children born out of wedlock every juridical and 
social protecdon compadble with the rights of the members of the 
legitimate family. 

The law lays down the norms and the limits for the invesdgadon of 
paternity. 


Article 32. The Republic protects health as a fundamental right of 
the individual and as an interest of society and guarantees free care to 
the indigent 

Article 33. The freedom of art and science and freedom of instruc- 
don in them is affirmed. 

The Republic lays down general standards for instruction and insd- 
tutes state schools of all orders and grades. 

Organized groups and private persons have the right to establish 
schools and educadonal insdtudons without burden to the state 
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Akticxs 34. The school is open to all. 

Elementary instruction, imparted for at least eight ye^rs, is obligatory 
and gratuitous. 

Those of capacity and merit, even if without means, have the right to 
attain the highest grades of study. 

The Republic renders this right effective by means of scholarships, 
allowances to families, and other aids which must be assigned by 
competition. 


TITLE m: ECONOMIC RELATIONS. 

A&ncLE 35'. The Republic protects labor in all its forms and appli- 
cadons 

AancLE 36. The worker has the right to a compensadon proportion- 
ate to the quantity and quality of his labor and in any case sufficient to 
assure him and his family a free and dignified existence. 

The maximum length of the work day is established by law. 

The worker has the right to a weekly rest and to annual paid vaca- 
tions and may not renounce them. 

AancLB 37. The working woman has the same right and, for equal 
labor, receives the same compensation as the working man. The condi- 
tions of labor must permit the fulfilment of her essential functions in the 
family and assure to mother and child a special adequate protection. 

The law establishes the minimum age for paid labor. 

The Republic protects the labor of minors with special norms and 
guarantees to them, for equal work, the right to equal wages. 

Article 38. Every citizen unable to work and deprived of the means 
necessary to live has the right to support and to social assistance. 

Laborers have the right to provisions and assured means adequate to 
their living requirements in case of accident, sickness, disability and 
old age, and involimtary unemployment. 

Those unable to work and the disabled have the right to education 
and to a beginning in a profession. 

Organs and institutions established or assimilated by the state provide 
for the fulfilment of the tasks contemplated in this article. 

The freedom of private charity is a&med. 

Article 39. The organization of trade unions is free. 

No other obligation may be imposed on a trade union except that of 
registering at local or central public offices, in a c c o rdan ce with the 
norms established by law. 
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A condition for registration is diat the statutes of the unions sanction 
an internal organization on a democratic basis. 

Registered trade unions have legal personality. They may, being rep- 
resented as units in proportion to their membership, stipulate collective 
labor contracts with obligatory efficacy for all those members of the 
category of labor to which the contract refers. 

Articus 40. The right to strike is exercised within the sphere of the 
laws which regulate it. 

Article 42. Property is public or private. Economic goods belong to 
the state, to organized groups, or to individuals. 

Private property is recognized and guaranteed by law, which deter- 
mines the methods of its acquisition and enjoyment and the limitations 
designed to assure its social functioning and render it accessible to all. 

In cases prescribed by law, and on the basis of compensation, private 
property may be expropriated for reasons of general interest. 

The law establishes the norms and limits of legitimate and testa- 
mentary succession and the rights of the state in inheritance. 

Article 43. For the purpose of general utility the law may origin- 
ally reserve or may transfer, by means of expropriation and with in- 
demnity, to the state, to public bodies, or to communities of workers 
or of utilizers, specified enterprises or categories of enterprises which 
relate to essentid public services or to sources of energy or to situa- 
tions of monopoly and which have a character of preeminent general 
interest. 

Articlb 44. For the purpose of securing a rational exploitation of 
the soil and of establishing just social relationships, the law imposes 
obligations and restrictions on private property in land; it fixes limits 
to its extension according to the region and agrarian zone; it promotes 
and requires reclamation, -the transformation of latifundia, and the re- 
constitution of productive units; it aids the small and medium-scale 
proprietor. 

The law frames provisions in favor of the mountainous zones. 

■ ■ • • • 


Article 46. With a view to the economic and social advancement 
of and in harmony with the requirements of production, the 
Republic recognizes the right of workers to collaborate, m ways and 
within established by law, in the management of business enter- 
prises. 
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TITLE IV: POLITICAL RELATIONSmPS. 

Articlb 48. All citizens, men and women, who have reached the 
age of majority, are electors. 

The vote is personal and equal, free and secret. Its exercise is a 
civic duty. 

The right to vote may not be limited except for civil incapacity or 
by reason of irrevocable penal sentence or in cases of moral unworthi- 
ness indicated by law. 


Aaticle 50. All citizens may submit petitions to the Chambers in 
order to request legislative provisions or to explain general needs. 

Axticlb 51. All citizens of either sex may hold public offices and 
eleedve positions on the basis of equality, according to requirements 
established by law. 

The law may, for admission to public offices and to elective posi- 
dons, equalize the status of Italians not belonging to the Republic 
with that of cidzens. 

Whoever is called to eleedve public functions has the right to devote 
to them the time necessary for their performance and to retain his job. 

Articlb 52. Defense of the fatherland is a sacred duty of the citizen. 

Military service is obligatory within the limits and procedures estab- 
lished by law. Its fulfilment does not prejudice the job of the citizen 
or his exercise of polidcal rights. 

The organizadon of the armed forces is informed {sic) by the demo- 
cradc spirit of the Republic. 


FART R: THE ORGANIZATION OP THE REPUBUC. 

TTIXS I; THE PARLIAMENT. Sbction I: thb Chambbhs. 

Article 55. The Parliament is composed of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties and of the Senate of the Republic. 

The Parliament assembles in joint session of the members of the 
two Chambers only in cases established by the Consdtudon. 

Article 56. The Chamber of Depudes is elected by universal and 
direct suJSrage, in the proportion of one deputy for 80,000 inhabitants 
or for fractions greater than 40,000. 

Eligible as depudes are all electors who on the day of election have 
reached their twenty-fifth birthday. 

Article 57. The Senate of the Republic is elected on a regional 
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To each Region is attributed one senator for 200,000 inhabitants or 
for a fraction greater than 100,000. 

No Region may have a number of senators less than six. The Valle 
d’Aosta has a single senator. 

Articub 58. The senators are elected by means of universal and 
direct suffrage by the electors who have attained their twenty-fifth 
birthday. 

Those electors are eligible as senators who have attained their for- 
tieth birthday. 

Article 59. Whoever has been President of the Republic is by right 
senator for life unless he renounces the right. 

The President of the Republic may nominate as senators for life 
citizens wbo have brought renown to the fatherland by merits of the 
highest order in the social, scientific, artistic, or literary fields. 

Article 60. The Chamber of Deputies is elected for five years, the 
Senate of the Republic for six. 

The term of either Chamber may not be extended except by law and 
only in case of war. 


Articlb 62. The Chambers meet by right on the first day of Febru- 
ary and of October that is not a holiday. 

Each Chamber may be exceptionally convoked on the initiative of 
its President or that of the President of the Republic or on that of one 
third of its members. 

When one Chamber meets in exceptional session, the other is also 
by right convoked. 

Arhcle 63. Each Chamber elects from among its members its 
President and Presidential Bureau. 

When the Parliament meets in joint session, the President and Presi- 
dential Bureau are those of the Chambo: of Deputies. 

Article 64. Each Chamber adopts its own regulations by absolute 
majority of its members. 

The sessions are public; nevertheless each of the two Chambers and 
the Parliament of the united Chambers may determine to meet in 
secret session. 

The Hfrisinns of each Chamber and of the Parliament are not valid 
if there is not present an absolute majority of their members, and if 
not adopted by a majority of those present, except when the Consti- 
tution prescribes a special majority. 
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The members of the Government, even if not members of the Cham- 
bers, have the right and, upon request, the obligation to attend the 
mssinns. They must be heard whenever they request it. 

• • • ■ • 

AnncLE 67. Every member of Parliament represents the nation and 
everrises his function without restraint of mandate. 

Articlb 68. The members of Parliament may not be prosecuted for 
opinions expressed or votes cast in the exercise of their functions 


Ahucl? 70. The legislative function is exercised collectively by th© 
two Chambers. 

Article 71. The initiative in legislation appertains to the Govern- 
ment, to each member of the Chambers, and to the organs and bodies 
on which it may he conferred by constitutional enactment. 

The people exercise initiative in legislation by proposal of a bill 
drafted in the form of articles and supported by at least 50,000 electors. 

Article 72. Every bill, having been presented to one Chamber, is, 
in accordance with its rules and regulations, examined by a committee 
and then by the Chamber itself, which approves it article by article 
and then by final vote. 

The regulations will establish a shortened procedure for bills of 
declared urgency. .... 

Normal procedure for examination and direct approval by the 
Chamber is always adopted for bills pertaining to the Constitution 
and the electorate, and for those delegating legislative power, authoriz- 
ing the ratificadon of international treaties, or approving the budget 
or expenditures. 

Article 73. The laws are promulgated by the President of the 
Republic within one month of their approval. 

If the Chambers, each by an absolute majority of its own member^ 
declare the urgency of a law, it is promulgated within the time which 
the law itself establishes. 

The laws are published immediately after promulgation and take 
effect on the fifteenth day following publication, except when the 
laws themselves establish a dijfierent period. 

■Article 74. The President of the Republic, before promulgating a 
law, may by mc^ of a message stating the reasons request a new 
decision of the Chambers. 

If the Chambers again approve a law, it must be promulgated. 
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Article 75. Popular referendum is established to determine the 
abrogation, total or partial, of a law, or of an act having the force 
of law, when it is demanded by 500,000 electors or by five regional 
Councils. 

The referendum is not permitted for tax laws or latHrs on the budget, 
for laws of amnesty and of pardon, or for laws authorizing the radfi* 
cation of international treaties. 

All cidzens who are eligible as electors of the Chamber of Depudes 
have the right to pardcipate in the referendum. 

The proposal submitted to referendum is approved if the majority 
of those eligible have pardcipat^ in the vodng, and if it has received 
a majority of votes validly cast. 

The law determines the methods and procedures of carrying the 
referendum into effect 

Article 77. The Government may not, without delegadon of power 
by the Chambers, issue decrees whi^ have the force of ordinary law. 

When, in extraordinary cases of necessity and urgency, the Govern- 
ment on its own responsibility adopts provisional measures having the 
force of law, it must on the same day present them for conversion into 
law by the Chambers which, even’ if dissolved, are convoked for the 
purpose and assemble within five days. 

The decrees lose effect as of the date of issue if not converted into 
law within sixty days of their publicadon. . . . 

Article 78. The Chambers decide upon- the state of war and confer 
upon the Government the necessary powers. 

Article 80. The Chambers authorize by law the ratification of in- 
ternadonal treaties which are of a polidcd nature, or which provide 
for arbitradon or judicial regulation, or which involve changes of the 
territory, or charges on the finances, or modifications of the laws. 

Article 81. The Chambers approve each year the budget and the 
arc n uot of expenditures presented by the Government .... 


TITLE H: THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC. 

Article 83. The President of the Republic is elected by Parliament 
in joint session of its members. 

Three delegates for each Regpon, elected by the Regional Council in 
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such manner as to assure representation of minorities, participate in 
the election. The Valle d’Aosta has a single delegate. 

The election of the President of the Republic takes place by secret 
ballot and requires a two-thirds majority of the assembly. After the 
third balbt an absolute majority is sufficient. 

Akticlb 84. Any citizen may be elected President of the Republic 
who has reached his fiftieth birthday and who enjoys civil and politi- 
cal rights. 

The office of President of the Republic cannot be held contempo- 
raneously with any other office whatsoever. 

The salary and the endowment of the President are determined 
by law. 

Akticus 85. The President of the Republic is elected for seven years. 

Thirty days before the expiration of the President’s term of office, 
the President of the Chamber of Deputies convokes the Parliament in 
joint session, together with the regional delegates, to elect the new 
President of the Republic 

If the Chambers are dissolved, or if their term has less than three 
months to run, the election takes place within fifteen days from the 
meeting of the new Chambers. In the meantime the powers of the 
President in office are extended. 

■ Articlk 86. The functions of the President of the Republic, in each 
case in whidi he cannot perform them, are exercised by the President 
of the Senate 

AxncLB 87. The President of the Republic is the head of the state 
and represents the national unity 

Article 88. The President of the Republic may, having heard their 
respective Presidents, dissolve both Chambers or only one of them. 

He may not exercise such a power within the last six months of his 
term. 

Article 89. No act of the President of the Republic is valid unless 
countersigned by the Ministers proposing it^ who assume responsibility 
for it. 

Acts which have the force of legislation and other acts indicated by 
law are countersigned also by the President of the Council of Ministers. 

Article 90. The President of the Republic is not responsible for 
acts performed while exercising his functions, except high treason or 
offenses against the Constitution. 

In such cases he is impeached by Parliament 'in joint session, by 
absolute majority of its members. 
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TITLE ni: THE GOVERNMENT. 

Section I: The Council of Ministers. 

Article 92. The Government of the Republic is composed of the 
President of the Council and of the Ministers who collectively consti- 
tute the Council of Ministers. 

The President of the Republic nominates the President of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers and on his proposal nominates the Ministers. 

• « • • * 

Article 94. The Government must have the confidence of the two 
Chambers. 

Each Chamber accords or revokes confidence by means of a motion 
stating the reasons and .voted by roll call. 

Within ten days of its formation the Government presents itself to 
the Chambers to obtain their confidence. 

An opposing vote by one or by both of the Chambers on a motion 
of the Government does not carry with it the obligation of resigning. 

The motion of lack of confidence must be signed by at least one 
tenth of the members of the Chamber and may not be placed in dis- 
cussion until three days after its presentation. 

Article 95. The President of the Coundl of Ministers directs the 
general policy of the Government and is responsible for it. He main- 
tains unity of political and administrative direction, and promotes and 
coordinates the activity of the Ministers. 

The Ministers are responsible collectively for the acts of the Council 
of Ministers, and individually for the acts of their respective depart- 
ments. 

The law provides for the organization of the presidency of the 
Council and it determines the number, attributes, and organization of 
the ministries. 


Section II: Public Administration. 

Article 97. The public offices are organized according to legal dis- 
positions in such fashion as to assure effectiveness and impardality of 
administration. .... 

• • • • • 


Section III: Auxiuary Organs. 

Article 99. The National Council of Economy and Labor is com- 
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posed, in accordance with methods established by law, of experts and 
of representatives of the productive categories, in such a way as to 
i-alfft account of their numerical and qualitative importance. 

It is a consultative organ of the Chambers and of the Government 
for the matters and in accordance with the functions attributed to it 
by law. It can inidate legislation and contribute to the elaboration of 
economic and social legislation according to principles and yvithin 
limitations established by law. 

AancLE 100. The Council of State is an organ of juridical-admin- 
istradve advice and an organ for safeguarding jusdee in administradon. 

The Court of Accounts exercises a preventive control to assure the 
legitimacy of acts of the Government, and also audits the administra- 
don of the budget. It pardcipates, in cases and under procedures 
established by law, in control over the financial administradon of bodies 
to which the state regularly contributes. It reports directly to the 
Chambers on the resulu of the audit so executed. 

The law provides for the independence of the two institudons and 
of their members as against the Government. 

TITLE IVi THE JUDIOARY. 

SsenoK I: Jumsdictional Organization. 

Article 101. Jusdee is administered in the name of the people. 

The judges are subject only to the law. 


Article 107. Judges are irremovable. A judge may not be exempted 
or suspended from service or assigned to another seat or funedon ex- 
cept as a result of decision by the Superior Council of the Judiciary, 
adopted either for just cause and with the guaranty of defense as estab- 
lished by the judicial organizadon, or with the consent of the judge 
himself. .... 


SEcnoN n.’ Norms Regarding Jurisdiction. 

Arttclb 111. All measures pertaining to jurisdiedon must be accom- 
panied by a statement of reasons. 

Appeal for violation of law is always admitted from sentences and 
from measures infringing personal liberty which are pronounced or 
taken by regular or special courts. This norm may be departed from 
only in the case of sentences of military courts in time of war. . . . . 
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UTLE Vi the regions, the PRuvinuui, rrui uuMMUiNJis 

Article 114. The Republic is divided into Regions, Provinces, and 
Communes. ' 

Article 115. The Regions are constituted as autonomous bodies with 
their own powers and functions according to the principles fixed by 
the Constitution. 

Article 116. Particular forms and conditions of autonomy, in ac- 
cordance with special statutes adopted as constitutional laws, are 
attributed to Sicily, to Sardinia, to Trentino-Alto Adige, to Friuli- 
Venezia Giulia, and to Valle d* Aosta. 


Article 119. The Regions have financial autonomy within forms 
and limits established by the laws of the Republic which coordinate 
this regional autonomy with the finances of the state, of the Provinces, 
and of the Communes. 

To the Regions are assigned their own taxes and quotas of the taxes 
of the treasury in relation to the needs of the Regions for the expenses 
necessary to fulfil their normal functions. 

In order to provide for specified ends, and particularly for the devel- 
opment of the South and of the Islands, the state by law assigns special 
contributions to individual Regions. 

The Region has its own domain and patrimony according to forms 
established by the laws of the Republic. 


Article 121. The organs of the Region are the Regional Council, 
the Executive Committee (Giunta) and its President. 

The Regional Council exercises the power of legislation and regula- 
tion attributed to the Region and the other functions conferred on it 
by the Constitution and the laws. It may propose bills to the Chambers. 

The Executive Cornmittee (^Giunta) is the executive organ of the 
Region. 

The President of the Executive Committee (Giunta) represents the 
Region; he promulgates regional laws and regulations; he dir'ects the 
administrative functions delegated by the state to the Region, conform- 
ing to the instructions of the central Government. 

Article 122. The system of elections, the number and cases of in- 
eligibility and incompatibility of the regional councilors, are established 
by laws of the Republic. 
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No one may belong at the same time to a Regional Council and to 
either Chamber of Parliament or to another Regional Council. 

The Council elects from its membership a President and a presiden- 
tial bureau for its own labors. 

The regional councilors cannot be called to answer for opinions ex- 
pressed or votes cast in the exercise of their functions. 

The President and members of the Executive Committee {Giunta) 
are elected by the Regional Council from its own members. 


Article 124. A Commissioner of the Government, residing in the 
capital of the Region, supervises the administrative functions exercised 
by the state and coordinates them with those exercised by the Region. 


Article 126. The Regional Council may be dissolved when it per- 
forms acts contrary to the Constitution or commits grave violations of 
the laws, or if it f^ls to respond to the request of the Government to 
replace its Execudve Committee {Giunta) or President when they 
have committed analogous acts or violations. 

It may be dissolved when, by reason of resignations or through the 
impossibility of forming a majority, it is not in a position to function. 

It may also be dissolved for reasons of national security. 

A dissolution is executed by a decree of the President of the Re- 
public stating the reasons, after hearing a committee of deputies and 
senators constituted for regional quesdons according to procedures 
established by law of the Republic. 

With the decree of dissolution is nominated a Commission composed 
of three cidzens who are eligible for the Regional Council, which Com- 
mission announces new elecdons within three months, and provides 
for ordinary administration within the competence of the Regional 
Execudve Committee '{Giunta) and for such acts as cannot be post- 
poned. These acts are subject to ratificadon by the new Regional 
Council. 

Article 127. Every law passed by the Regional Council is commu- 
nicated to the Commissioner, who, except in case of opposidon on the 
part of the Government, must approve it within a period of thirty days 
from its submission. . . . 

The Government of the Republic, when it considers that a law passed 
by a Regional Council exceeds the competence of the Region or con- 
flicts with the interests of the nadon or with those of other Regions, 
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returns it to the Regional Council within the period fixed for approval. 

When the Regional Council approves it anew by an absolute majority 
of its members, the Government of the Republic may, within fifteen 
days from communication of that fact, submit the question of its 
legitimacy to the Constitutional Court, or the question of the general 
merit of the regional law because of conflicts of interests to the Cham- 
bers. In case of doubt the Court decides the issue of competence. 


Article 131. The following Regions are constituted: 


Piedmont 
Valle d’ Aosta 
Lombardy 
Trentino-Alto Adige 
Venetia 

Friuli-Venezia Giulia 
Liguria 

Emilia-Romagna 

Tuscany 

Umbria 


Marche 

Lazio 

Abruzzi e Molise 

Campania 

Puglia 

Basilicata 

Calabria 

Sicily 

SariHnia 


Article 132. By consdtutional enactment, the Regional Councils 
having been heard, arrangements may be made for the fusion of exist- 
ing Regions or the creation of new Regions with a minimum of one 
million inhabitants, when request for sudh arrangements is made by as 
many Communal Councils as represent at least one third of the inter- 
ested populations, and when the proposal is approved by referendum 
of the majority of the populations themselves. 

By means of a referendum and by law of the Republic, the Regional 
Councils having been heard, consent may be given the Provinces and 
Communes which so request it to be detached from one Region and 
joined to another. 

Article 133. Changes of provincial boundaries and the institution 
of new Provinces witltin the area of the Region are established by law 
of the Republic, on the initiative of the Communes, the Region itself 
having been heard. 

The Region, having heard the interested populations, may by its 
own enactment establish within its own territory new Communes and 
change their boundaries and names. 
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TITLE VI: CONSTITUTIONAL GUARANTIES 
Section I; The Constitutional Court. 

Article 134. The Constitutional Court decides; 

on controversies regarding the constitutionality of laws, and of acts 
having the force of law, emanating from the state and the Regions; 

on conflicts arising over constitutional assignment of powers within 
the state, between the state and Regions, and between Regions; 

on i mpeachmen ts of tlu President of the Republic and of the Min- 
isters, according to the norms of the Constitution. 

Article 135. The Constitutional Court is composed of fifteen judges: 
one third named by the President of the Republic; one third named 
by Parliament in joint session; and one third named by the supreme 
judicial bodies, ordinary and administrative. 

The judges of the Constitutional Court are chosen from the magis- 
trates of the superior courts, ordinary and administrative, including 
magistrates in retirement; £rom .regular university professors of law; 
and lawyers who have had twenty years of practice. 

The Court elects its President from its members. 

The judges are nominated for twelve years; they are renewed by 
instalments in accordance with the norms established by law; and they 
are not immediately reeUgible. 

The ofiice of judge of the Constitutional Court cannot be held con- 
currendy with that of member of Parliament or of a Regional Council, 
with the practice of law, or with any position or ofiSce indicated by law. 

• In cases of impeachment of the President of the Republic or of Min- 
isters there shall take part, besides the regular judges of the Court, 
sixteen members who are to be elected at ihe beginning of each legis- 
lature by Parliament in joint session from citizens having the qualifi- 
cations of eligibility for the Senate. 

Arucle 136. When the Court declares unconstitutional a rule of 
law, or of an act having the force of law, the rule ceases to have effect 
from die day following the publication of the decision. 

The decision of the Court is published and is communicated to the 
Chambers and to the interested Regional Councils in order that, where 
it is considered necessary, provision may be made according to consti- 
tutional forms. 

• • ■ • • 

SscrnoN II; Amendment of the Constitution — Constitutional Laws. 

Article 138. Amendments of the Constitution and other constitu- 
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tional laws are passed by each Chamber in two successive deliberations 
at an interval of not less than three months, and they are approved 
by absolute majority of the members of each Chamber in the second 
voting. 

The laws themselves are submitted to popular referendum when, 
within three months of their publication, a demand is made by one 
fifth of the members of either Chamber, or by 500,000 electors, or by 
five Regional Councils. A law submitted to referendum is not pro- 
mulgated unless it is approved by a majority of the valid ballots. 

Referendum does not take place if a law has been approved in its 
second voting by a majority of two thirds of the members of each 
Chamber. 

Article 139. The republican form is not subject to constitutional 
amendment. 


Transitional and Final Arrangements. 

Article I. When the Constitution becomes effective the Provisional 
Head of the State exercises the attributes and assumes the title of 
President of the Republic. 


Article VIII. The elections of the Regional Councils and of the 
elective organs of provincial administration will take place within one 
year from the effective date of the Constitution. . . . 


Article XII. The reorganization under any form whatsoever of the 
dissolved Fascist party is prohibited. 

Notwithstanding article 48, temporary limitations are established by 
law, for a period of not over five years from the effective date of the 
Constitution, on the suffrage and ^gibility of the responsible heads of 
the Fascist regime. 

Article XIII. The members and descendants of the House of Savoy 
are not electors and may not hold any public office or elective position. 

To the former kings of the House of Savoy, their wives, and their 
tnalf. dejipi«ndanrg are prohibited ingress into and sojourn in the national 
territory. 

The properties within the national territory of the former kings of 
the House of Savoy, of their wives, and of their male descendants 
revert to the state. Transfers of and the establishments of royal rights 
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on these same properties, which took place after June 2, 1946, are null 
and void. 

ARTicia XIV. Titles of nobility are not recognized. 

The predicates of those existing before October 28, 1922, serve as 
parts of the proper name. .... 

• « • • • 

Article XVIII. The present Constitution is promulgated by the 
Provisional Head of the State within five days of its approval by the 
Constituent Assembly and takes effect on January 1, 1948. 

The text of the Constitution is deposited in the town hall of every 
Commime of the Republic to remain displayed, during the whole of 
the year 1948, in order that every citizen may have knowledge of it. 

The Constitydon, furnished with the seal of the state, shall be in> 
serted in the official collecdon of laws and decrees of the Republic. 

The Consdtudon must be faithfully observed as the fundamental law 
of the Republic by all the cidzens and by the organs of the state. 

Given at Rome, this 27th December 1947. 

. Enrico oe Nicola. 

Countersigned: 

The President of the Constituent Assembly. 

Umberto Terracini. 

The President of the Council of Ministers. 

AieiDE DE Gasfari. 

303. WESTERN GERMANY— TRIZONAL FUSION AND BONN 
CONSTITUTION {EKTRACTS) * 


The basic instrument of -government for occupied Germany was the 
Potsdam Declaration of August 2, 1945 (see above Document No. 286). 
Unhappily far practietd accomplishment, the declaration provided that any 
decision affecting the country as a whole must he reached unanimously. 
The resulting veto power in the administration of Germany was used 
espeeially.by the Soviet representatives. Gradually the western powers were 
driven into closer cooperation in their zones while the Soviet Union con- 

* A. from United States, Department of State (Publication No. 35S6) Germany 1947- 
1949. The Story in Zheaments, Government Printing Office, Washington, 1950, pp. 
91>92| B. tram United States, Department of State (Publication No. 3526} The Bonn 
Coiutitution,^ Basie Law for the Federal BepuhKe of Germany, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, 1949, pp. 1-52; C. from document cited tat A. above, pp. 89-91. 
Tile reservadons of the western military governors to the Bonn Consdtution may be 
found in the document cited fw A. abov^ pp. 279-280. 
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solidated its position in eastern Germany. Item A, below is an agreement 
reached by a Washington Three-Power Meeting on April 8, 1949, providing 
for trixonal fusion as soon as a provisional German government could be 
set up. Item B., popularly called the Bonn Constitution, was adopted at 
Bonn by a Parliamentary Council of 65 German leaders elected by the 
provincial diets and meeting from September 1, 1948, to May 23, 1949. The 
president of the council was Dr. Konrad Adenauer, chairman of the 
Christian Democratic Union in North Bhirw-W estphdtia. The eleven pro- 
vincial diets in the three zones approved the document between May 18-21, 
and the Basic Law was proclaimed on May 23, 1949. Certain reservations 
by the three western military governors, particularly with respect to the 
fixity of Laender boundaries and the primacy of the Basic Law over Laender 
legislation, were made on May 12, 1^9, The text of the Occupation Statute, 
released April 8, 1949, but promulgated May 12, 1949, is given in C. below; 
it regulated Allied-German relations after the adoption of the Bonn 
Constitution. 


A 

Agreement on Trizonal Fusion 

The Governments of the United Kingdom, France and the United 
States agree to enter into a trizonal fusion agreement prior to the 
entry into effect of the Occupation Statute. The representatives of the 
three occupying powers will make the necessary arrangements to estab- 
lish tripartite control machinery for the western zones of Germany 
which will become effective at the time of the establishment of a pro- 
visional German government. The following provisions agreed by the 
Governments of the United Kingdom, France and the United States 
shall form the basis of those arrangements: 

1. An Allied High Commission composed of one High Commis- 
sioner of each occupying power or his representative shall be the 
supreme Allied agency of control. 

2. The nature and extent of controls exercised by the Allied' High 
Commission shall be in harmony with the Occupation Statute and 
international agreements. 

3. In order to permit the German Federal Republic to exercise in- 
creased responsibilities over domestic affairs and to reduce the burden 
of occupation costs, staff personnel shall be kept to a minimum. 

4. In the exercise of the powers reserved to the Occupation Author!- 
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ties to approve amendments to the Federal Constitution, the decisions 
of the Allied High Commission shall require unanimous agreement. 

5. In cases in which the exercise of, or failure to exercise, the powers 
reserved under paragraph 2 (g) of the Occupation Statute [see C. be- 
low] would increase the need for assistance from United States Gov- 
ernment appropriated funds, there shall be a system of weighted vpting. 
Under such system the representatives of the Occupation Authorities 
will have a voting strength proportionate to the funds made available 
to Germany by their respective governments. . . . 

' 6. On all other matters action shall be by majority vote. 

7. (a) If a majority decision alters or modifies any inter-govern- 
mental agreement which relates to any of the subjects listed in para- 
graph 2 (a) and 2 (l>) of the Occupation Statute [see C. below], any 
dissendng High Commissioner may appeal to his Government. This 
appeal shall serve to suspend the decision pending agreement between 
the three governments. 

(i) If a High Commissioner considers that a majority decision con- 
flicts with any inter-governmental agreement which relates to any of 
the subjects in paragraph 2 (a) and 2 (b) of the Occupation Statute 
or with the fundamental principles for the conduct of Germany’s ex- 
ternal relations or with matters essential to the security, prestige, and 
requirements of the occupying forces, he may appeal to his Govern- 
ment. Such an appeal shall serve to suspend action for 30 days, and 
thereafter unless two of the Governments indicate that the grounds do 
not justify further suspension. 

(c) If such appeal is from an action of the Allied High Commis- 
sion either declining to disapprove or deciding to disapprove German 
legislation, such legislation shall be provisionally disapproved for the 
duration of the appeal period. 

8. A High Conunissioner who considers that a decision made by 
less than unanimous vote involving any other matter reserved by the 
Occupation Statute is not in conformity with basic tripartite policies 
regarding Germany or that a Land constitution, or an amendment 
thereto, violates the Basic Law, may appeal to his Government. An 
appeal in this case shall serve to suspend action for a period not to 
exceed twenty-one days from the date of the decision unless all three 
Governments agree otherwise. If such appeal is from an action of the 
Allied High Commission either declining to disapprove or deciding to 
disapprove German legislation, such legislation shall be provisionally 
disapproved for the duration of the appeal period. 
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9. All powers of the Allied High Commission shall be uniformly 
exercised in accordance with tripartite policies and directives. .To this 
end in each Land the Allied High Commission shall be represented by 
a single Land Commissioner who shall be solely responsible to it for 
all tripartite affairs. In each Land the Land Commissioner shall be 
a national of the Allied Power ip whose zone the Land is situated. 
Outside his own zone each High Commissioner will delegate an ob- 
server to each of the Land Commissioners ior purposes of consultation 
and information. Nothing in this paragraph shall be construed to 
limit the functions of bodies established pursuant to inter-governmental 
agreement. 

10. To the greatest extent possible, all directives and other instru- 
ments of control shall be addressed to the Federal and/or Land au- 
thorities. 

11. The Trizonal Fusion Agreement will continue in force until 
altered by agreement among the Governments. 

B 

Basic Law for the Federal Republic of Germany 
[Bonn Constitution] 

Conscious of its responsibility before God and mankind, filled with 
the resolve to preserve its national and political unity and to serve 
world peace as an equal partner in a united Europe, the German people 
in the Lacnder Baden, Bavaria, Bremen, Hambuig, Hesse, Lower 
Saxony, North Rhine-Westphalia, Rhinelaiid-Palatinate, Schleswig- 
Holstein, Wuerttemberg-Baden and Wuerttemberg-Hohenzollern has, 
by virtue of its constituent power, enacted this Basic Law of the 
Federal Republic of Germany to give a new order to political life for 
a transitional period. 

It acted also on behalf of those Germans to whom participation was 
d^nipd. [In the Soviet-controlled eastern zone.— Ed.] 

The entire German people is called upon to accomplish, by free self- 
determination, the unity and freedom of Germany. 


L 

BASIC RIGHTS 

Articue 1. (1) The dignity of man shall be inviolable. To respect 
and protect it shall be the duty of all state authority. 

(2) The German people th^ore acknowledges inviolable and in- 
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alienable human rights as the basis of every human community, of 
peace and of justice in the world. 

(3) The following basic rights shall be binding as directly valid law 
on legisladon, administration and judiciary. 

Article 2. (1) Everyone shall have the right to the free develop* 
ment of his personality, insofar as he does not infringe the rights of 
others or offend against the constitutional order or the moral code. 

(2) Everyone shall have the right to life and physical inviolability. 
The freedom of the individual shall be inviolable. These rights may 
be interfered with only on the basis of a law. 

Article 3. (1) All men shall be equal before the law. 

(2) Men and women shall have equal rights. 

(3) No one may bd prejudiced or privileged because of his sex, 
descent, race, language, homeland and origin, faith or his religious and 
political opinions. 

Article 4. (1) Freedom of faith and conscience and freedom of re- 
ligious and ideological {weltanschauliche) profession shall be inviolable. 

(2) Undisturb^ practice of religion shall be guaranteed. 

(3) No one may be compelled against his conscience to perform war 
service as a combatant Details shall be regulated by a federal law. 

Article 5. (1) Everyone shall have the right freely to express and 
to disseminate his opinion through speech, writing and illustration and, 
without hindrance, to instruct himself from generally accessible sources. 
Freedom of the press and freedom of reporting by radio and motion 
pictures shall be guaranteed. There shall be no censorship. 

(2) These rights shall be limited by the provisions of the general 
laws, the legal regulations for the protection of juveniles and by the 
right of personal honour. 

(3) Art and science, research and teaching shall be free. Freedom 
of teaching shall not absolve from loyalty to the constitution. 

• • • ■ • 

Article 7. (1) The entire educational system shall be under the 
supervision of the state. . . . 


Article 9. (1) All Germans shall have the right to form associa- 
tions and societies. 

(2) Associations, the objects or activities of which conflict with the 
criminal laws or which are directed against the constitutional order or 
the concept of international understanding, shall be prohibited. 
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(3) The right to form associations to safeguard and improve work- 
ing and economic conditions shall be guaranteed to everyone and to 
all professions. Agreements which seek to restrict or hinder this right 
shall be null and void; measures directed to this end shall be illegal. 


Article 14. (1) Property and the right of inheritance shall be guar- 
anteed. The contents and limitations shall be determined by legis- 
lation 

Article 15. Land and landed property, natural resources and means 
of production may, for the purpose of socialization, be transferred to 
public ownership or other forms of publicly controlled economy by 
way of a law which shall regulate the nature and extent of compen- 
sation. . . . 


IL 

TOE FEDERATION AND TOE LAENDER 

Article 20. (1) The Federal Republic of Germany is a democratic’ 
and social federal state. 

(2) All authority emanates from the people. It shall be exercised by 
the people in elections and plebiscites and by means of separate legis- 
lative, executive and judicial organs. ... 

Article 21. (1) The parties shall participate in forming the politi- 
cal will of the people. They can be freely formed. Their internal 
organization must conform to democratic principles. They must pub- 
licly account for the sources of their funds. 

(2) Parties which, according to their aims and the behaviour of 
their members, seek to impair or abolish the. free and democratic basic 
order or to jeopardize the existence of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
any, shall be unconstitutional. The Federal Constitutional Court shall 
decide on the question of unconstitutionality. .... 

Article 22. The federal flag shall be black-red-gold. 


Article 24. (1) The Federation may, by legislation, transfer sover- 
eign powers to international institutions. 

(2) In order to preserve peace, the Federation may join a system of 
mutual collective security; in doing so it wih consent to those limita- 
tions of its sovereign powers which will bring about and secure a 
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peaceful and lasting order in Europe and among the nations of the 
world. 

(3) For the settlement of international disputes, the Federation will 
join a general, comprehensive, obligatory system of international arbi- 
tration. 


Article 28. (1) The constitutional order in the' Laender must con- 
form to the principles of the republican, democratic and social state 
based on the rule of law (Rechtsstaat) within the meaning of this 
Basic Law. In the Laender, Kreise and Gemeinden the people must 
have a representative assembly resulting from universal, direct; free, 
equal and secret elections. In Gemeinden, the Parish Meeting may 
take the place of an elected body 


Article 36. In the highest federal authorities civil servants (Beamte) 
from all Laender shall be employed in equitable ratio. Persons em- 
ployed in other federal offices snail normally be selected from the Land 
in which they are employed. ‘ 

Article 37. (1) If a Land fails to fulfil its obligations towards the 
Federation under the Basic Law or any other federal law, the Federal 
Government may, with the approval of the Bundesrat, take the neces- 
sary measures to force the Land by way of federal compulsion to 
fulfil its duties. 

(2) In order to carry out federal compulsion, the Federal Govern- 
ment or its commissioner* shall have the right to give orders to all 
Laender and their authorides. 


m. 

THE BUNDESTAG 

Article 38. (1) The deputies of the German Bundestag shall be 
elected by the people in universal, free;, equal, direct and secret elec- 
tions. They shall be representatives of the whole people, not bound 
to orders and instructions and subject only to their conscience. 

(2) Any person who has reached theRge of 21 years shall be eligible 
to vote and any person who has reached the age of 2? years shall be 
eligible for election. . . . 

Article 39, (1) The Bundestag shall be elected for a term of four 
years. .... 
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IV. 

THE BUNDESRAT 

Article 50. The Laender shall participate through the medium o£ 
the Bundesrat in the legislation and the administration of the Feder- 
ation. 

Article 51. (1) The Bundesrat shall consist of members of the 
Governments of the Laender which shall appoint and recall them. . . . 

(2) Each Land shall have at least three- votes; Laender with more 
than two million inhabitants shall have four, Laender with more than 
six million inhabitants shall have hve votes. 

(3) Every Land may delegate as many members as it has votes. The 
votes of each Land may be given only as a block vote and only by 
members present or their representatives. 


V. 

THE FEDERAL PlkslDENT 

Article 54. (1) The Federal President shall be elected, without difr 
cussion, by the Federal Convention. Every German who is eligible 
to vote in elections for the Bundestag and has reached the age of 40 
years shall be eligible for election. 

(2) The term of office of the Federal President shall be five years. 
Immediate reelecdon shall be admissible only once. 

(3) The Federal Convention shall consist of the members of the 
Bundestag and an equal number of members elected by the popular 
representative bodies of the Laender according to the principles of pro- 
portional representation. 

(4) The Federal Convention shall meet not later than thirty days 
before the expiry of the term of office of the Federal President, in the 
case of premature termination not later than tlurty days after this 

It shall be convened by the President of the Bundestag. . . . 

(6) The person who has received the votes of the majority of the. 
members of the Federal Convention shall be elected. If such majority 
is not obtained by any candidate in two ballots, the person who re- 
ceives most votes in a further ballot s h al l be elected. . • • • 


Article 57. In the event of the inability of the Federal President 
to perform the duties of his office or in the event of a prematme 
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vacancy in the office, the functions of the Federal President shall be 
exercised by the President of the Bundesrat. 

Article 58. Orders and instructions of the Federal President shall 
require for their validity the counter-signature of the Federal Chan- 
cellor or the competent Federal Minister. . This shall not apply to the 
appointment and dismissal of the Federal Chancellor, the dissolution 
of the Bundestag in accordance with Article 63 and a request in ac- 
.cordance with Article 69, paragraph (3). 


VI. 

IHE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

Article 62. The Federal Government shall consist of the Federal 
Chancellor and the Federal Ministers. 

Article 63. (1) The Federal Chancellor shall be elected, without 
discussion, by the Bimdestag on the proposal of the Federal President. 

(2) The person who has received the votes of the majority of the 
members of the Bundestag shall be elected. He shall be appointed by 
the Federal President. 

(3) If the person nominated is not elected, the Bundestag may, 
within fourteen days after the ballot, elect a Federal Chancellor by 
more than one half of its members. 

• (4) If the Federal Chancellor is not elected within this time limit 
a new ballot shall take place immediately, in which the person who 
receives most votes shall be elected. If the person elected receives the 
votes of the majority of the members of the Bundestag the Federal 
President must, within 7 days after the election, appoint him. If the 
person elected does not obtain this majority the Federal President must, 
within 7 days, either appoint him or dissolve the Bundestag. 

Article (1) The Federal Ministers shall be appoint^ and dis- 
missed by the Federal President upon the proposal of the Federal 
Chancellor. .... 

Arttclb 67. (1) The Bundestag may express its lack of confidence 
in the Federal Chancellor only by electing a successor with the majority 
of its members and submitting a request to the Federal President for 
the dismissal of the Federal Chancellor. The Federal President must 
comply with the request and appoint the person elected. 

(2) There must be an interv^ of 48 hours between the motion and 
the election. 

Article 68. (1) If a motion of the Federal Chancellor to receive a 
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vote of Confidence does not obtain the support of a majority of the 
members of the Bundesrat, the Federal President may, upon the pro- 
posal of the Federal Chancellor, dissolve the Bundesrat within 21 days. 
The right of dissolution shall lapse as soon as the Bundestag, with the 
majority of its members, elects another Federal Chancellor. 

(2) There must be an interval of 48 hours between the introduction 
of, and the vote on, the motion. 

Aaticle .... (3) At the request of the Federal President, the 
Federal Chancellor, [and] at the request of the Federal Chancellor or 
of the Federal President a Federal Minister, shall be obliged to carry 
out the duties of his office until the appointment of his successor. 


vn. 

THE LEGISLATION OF THE FEDERATION 

Akticlb 70. (1) The Laender ^11 have the right of legislatio n in- 
sofar as this Basic Law does not accord legislative powers to the Fed- 
eration. 

(2) The diviilion of competence between the Federation and the 
Laender shall be determined in accordant with the provisions of this 
Basic Law concerning exclusive and concurrent legidation. 


Article 76. (1) Bills shall be introduced in the Bundestag by the Fed- 
eral Government, by members of the Bundestag or by the Bundesrat. 

(2) Federal Government bills shall first be submitted to the Bimd- 
esrat The Bundesrat shall have the right to give its opinion on these 
bills within three weeks. 

(3) Bundesrat bills shall be submitted to the Bundestag by the Fed- 
eral Government, which must add a statement of its own views. 

Articlb 77. (1) Federal laws shall be passed by the Bundestag. After 
their adoption, they shall, without delay, be submitted to the Bundesrat 
by the President of the Bundestag. 

(2) The Bundesrat may, within two weeks of the receipt of the 
adopted bill, demand that a committee composed of members of the 
Bundestag and Btmdesrat be convened to consider the bill jointly. The 
composition and the procedure of this committee shall be regulated by 
Standing Orders (Rules of Procedure), which shall be agreed by the 
Bundestag and sh^ require the approval of the Bundesrat The mem- 
bers of the Bundesrat deputed to t^ committee*shall not be bound by 
instructions. If the approval of the Bundesrat is required for a law. 
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both the Bundestag and the Federal Government may demand that it 
be cpnvened. Shoidd the committee propose an alteration of the adopted 
bill, the Bundestag must take a new decision. 

(3) Insofar as the approval of the Bundesrat is not required for a 
law the Bundesrat may, if the procedure in accordance with paragraph 
(2) is completed, within one w«k veto a law passed by the Bundestag. 
The rimp limit for a veto shall begin in the case of paragraph (2), last 
spntpnry, with the receipt of the bill as readopted by the Bundestag, in 
all other cases with the conclusion of the procedure preceding the com- 
mittee provided for in paragraph (2). ‘ 

(4) Should the veto be adopted by the majority of the votes of the 
Bundesrat, it may be rejected by a decision of the majority of the mem- 
bers of the Bundestag. Should the Bundesrat have adopted the veto 
by a maj ority of at least two-thirds of its votes, the rejection by the 
Bundestag shall require a majority of two-thirds, or at least the ma- 
jority of the members of the Bundestag. 

Aaticle 78. A law passed by the Bundestag shall be enacted if the 
Bundesrat approves, does not bring in a motion in accordance with 
Article 77, paragraph (2), does not impose a veto within the time limit 
of Article 77, paragraph (3), withdraws its veto or if the veto is over- 
ridden by the Bundestag. 

Akticle 79. (1)' The Basic Law may be amended only by a law which 
expressly alters or adds to the text of the Basic Law. 

(2) Such a law shall require the approval of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of the Bundestag and two-thirds of the votes of the Bundesrat. 

(3) An amendment to this Basic Law by which the organization of 
. the Federation into Laender, the basic cooperation of the Laender in 
legislation or the basic principles laid down in Articles 1 and 20 are 
affected, shall be inadmissible. 


Article 81. (1) Should, in the case of Article 68, the Bundestag not 
be dissolved, the Federal President may, on the request of the F^eral 
Government with the approval of. the Bundesrat, declare a state of 
legislative einergency for a bill, if the Bundestag rejects it despite the 
fact that the Federal Govermnent has declared it to be urgent. Tbe 
same shall apply if a bill has been r^ected despite the fact that the Fed- 
eral Chancellor had combined with it the itaotion described in Article 68. 

(2) If the Bundestag, after the state of legislative emergency has been 
declared, again rejects the bill or passes it in a version stated by the 
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federal judges and other members. The members of the Federal Con- 
stitutional Court shall be elected half by the Bundestag and half by the 
Bundesrat. -They may not belong to the Bundestag, the Bundesrat, the 
Federal Government or corresponding bodies of a Land. 

(2) A federal law shall regulate its legal consdtution and procedure 
and determine in which cases its decisions shall have the force of law. 

AaTictE 95. (1) To preserve the unity of federal law, a Supreme Fed- 
eral Court shall be established. 

(2) The Supreme Federal Court shall decide in cases where the de- 
cision is of fundamental importance for the uniformity of the adminis- 
tration of the higher federal courts. 

(3) The appointment of the judges of the Supreme Federal Court 
shall be decided jointly by the Federal Minister of Justice and a com- 
mittee for the election of judges consisting of the Land Ministers of 
Justice and an equal number of members elected by the Bundestag. 

(4) Otherwise the constitution of the Supreme Federal Court and its 
procedure shall be regulated by federal legislation. 


Abticlb 102. The death sentence shall be abolished. 


X. 

FINANCE 

Abticlb 105. (1) The Federation shall have exclusive legislation on 
customs and financial monopolies 


Article 109. The Federation and the Laender shall be setf-suppoi;t 
ing and independent of each other in their budget economy. 


Articlb 111. (1) If by the end of a fiscal year the budget for the 
following year has not been established by law, the Federal Govern- 
ment shall, until such a law comes into force, be empowered to effect 
such payments as are necessary: 

(a) to maintain legally established institutions and to carry out legally 
determined measures; 

(b) to meet legally established obligadons of the Federation; 

(tf) to continue building projects, procurements and other services or 
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to grant further subsidies for these purposes insofar as funds have al- 
ready been approved by the budget of a previous year. 

(2) Insofar as revenues from taxes, imports and other sources based 
on special legislation, or working capital reserves, do not cover the ex- 
penditures under paragraph (1), the Federal Government may realize 
by way of credits the funds necessary to conduct current operations up 
to one-fourth of the final sum contained in the previous budget' 


XI. 

TRANSITIONAL AND CONCLUDING PROVISIONS 

Article 116. (1) Unless otherwise regulated by law, a German within 
the meaning of this Basic Law is a person who possesses German na- 
tionality or who has been accepted in the territory of the German Reich 
as at 31 December 1937 as a refugee or expellee of German stock or as 
the spouse or descendant of such person. 

(2) Former German nationals who between 30 January 1933 and 8 
May 1945 were deprived of their nationality for political, racial or re- 
ligious reasons, and their descendants, shall be regranted citizenship 
on application. They shall not be considered to have lost citizenship in- 
sofar as they took up residence in Germany after 8 May 1945 and have 
not expressed a wish to the contrary. 


Article 120. (1) The Federation shall bear the expenses' fo;: occupa- 
don costs and, in accordance with more detailed provisions by a federal 
law, the other internal and external war-induced burdens, and the 
grants towards the burdens of social insurance, including unemploy- 
ment insurance and public assistance for the unemployed. 

(2) The revenues shall pass to the Federadon at the same time at 
which the Federadon assumes the expenditure. 

Article 121. The majority of the members of the Bundestag and of 
the Bundesrat within the meaning of this Basic Law shall be the ma- 
jority of their statutory number of members. 


Article 136. (1) The Bundesrat shall meet for the first time on the 
day of the first assembly of the Bundestag. 

(2) Until the elecdon of the first Federal President^ his functions 
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shall be exercised by the President of the Bundesrat. He shall not have 
the right to dissolve the Bundestag. 

Article 139. The legal provisions enacted for the liberation of the 
German people from national socialism and militarism shall not be af- 
fected by the provisions of this Basic Law. 

> 

Article 143. (1) Whoever by force or the threat of force changes 
the constitutionid order of the Federation or of a Land, deprives the 
Federal President of the powers accorded to him by this Basic Law or 
who by force or the threat of danger compels him to exercise his powers 
in a specific manner or not at all, or prevents the exercise of his powers, 
or deprives the Federation or a Land of a territory belonging to them 
shall be con dem ned to p enal servitude for lifo or not less than 10 years. 

(2) Whoever publicly incites to an action within the meaning of 
paragraph (1), or plots or otherwise arranges such an action in conniv- 
ance with another person, shall be condemned to penal -servitude up to 
10 years. 

(3) In less serious cases, a sentence of not less than two years’ penal 
servitude in the cases provided for in paragraph (1), and of not less 
than one year’s imprisonment in the cases provid^ for in paragraph 
(2), may be imposed. 

(4) Whoever of his own free will gives up his activity or, in case of 

participation of several persons, prevents a conspiracy, may not be pun- 
ished in a^rdance with the provisions of paragraphs (1) to (3) 

(6) The aforementioned provisions shall be valid pending another 
relation by federal law. 

^ Arti^ 144. ('1) This Banc Law shall require acceptance by the 
popular representative bodies in two-thirds of the German Laen der in 
which it shall’ initially be valid 

Aruclb 145. (1) The Parliamentary Council with the participation 
of the representatives of Greater Berlin shall in a public meeri ng con- 
firm the adoption of this Basic Law, engross it and promulgate it. 

(2) This Basic Law shall come into force at the end of the day of 
its promulgation. 

(3) It shall be published in the Federal Legal Gazette. 

ARTicLa 146. This Basic Law shall become invalid on the day when 
a constitution adopted in a free decision by the German people rntnfa 
• into force. 
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c 

Tbxt of Occupation Statute, May 12, 1949, 

In the exercise of the supreme authority which is retained by the Gov- 
ernments of France, the United States and the United Kingdom, 

We, General Pierre Koenig, Military Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief of the French' Zone of Germany, 

General Lucius D. Gay, Military Governor and Conunander'in-Chief 
of the United States Zone of Germany, and 
General Sir Brian Hubert Robertson, Military Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Giief of the British Zone of Germany, 

DO HEREBY JOINTLY PROCLAIM THE FOLLOWING OC- 
CUPATION STATUTE; 

1. During the period in which it is necessary that the occupation 
continue, the Governments of France, the United States and the United 
Kingdom desire and intend that the German people shall enjoy kII- 
government to the maximum possible degree consistent with sudi oc- 
cupation. The Federal State and the participating Laender shall have, 
subject only to the limitations in this Instrument, full- legislative, execu- 
tive and judicial powers in accordance with the Basic Law and with 
their respective constitutions. 

2. In order to ensure the accomplishment of the basic purposes of 

the occupation, powers in the following fields are specifically reserved, 
including the right to request and verify information and" statistics 
needed by the occupation authorities: j 

(a) disarmament and demilitarization, including relatcji fields of 
scientific research, prohibitions and restrictions on industry and civil 
aviation; 

(£) controls in regard to the Ruhr, restitution, reparations, decarteli- 
zatioh, deconcentration, nondiscrimination in trade matiTs, foreign 
interests in Germany and claims against Germany; 

(c) foreign affairs, including international agreements made by or 
on behalf of Germany; 

'£) displaced persons and the admission of refugees; 

’e) protection, prestige, and security of Allied forces, dependents, 
employees, and representatives, their immunities and satisfaction of 
occupation costs and their other requirements; 

(/) respect for the Basic Law and the Land constitutions; 

(g) control over foreign trade and exchange; 

(h) control over internal action, only to the minirmim extent 
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sary to ensure use of funds, food and other supplies in such manner as to 
reduce to a minimum the need for external assistance to Germany; 

(i) control of the care and treatment in German prisons of persons 
rKargwi before or sentenced by the courts or tribunals of the occupying 
powers or occupation authorities; over the carrying out of sentences 
imposed on them; and over questions of amnesty, pardon or release 
in relation to them. 

3. It is the hope and expectation of the Governments of France, the 
United States and the United Kingdom that the occupation authorities 
will not have occasion to take action in fields other than those specifically 
reserved above. The occupation authorities, however, reserve the right, 
acting. under instructions of their Governments, to resume, in whole 
or in part, the exercise of full authority if they consider that to do so is 
essenrial to security or to preserve democratic government in Germany, 
or in pursuance of the international obligations of their Governments. 
Before so doing, they will formally advise the appropriate German 
authorities of their decision and of the reasons therefor. 

4. The German Federal Government and the governments of the 
Laender shall have the power, after due notification to the occupation 
authorities, to legislate and act in the fields reserved to these authorities, 
except as the occupation authorities otherwise specifically direct, or as 
jgich legislation or action would be inconsistent with decisions or actions 
jtakeg.,by the occupation authorities themselves. 

' 5, ' Any ammd^ent of the Basic Law will require the express approval 
of the ocev^iitmn authorities before becoming effective. Land constitu- 
tions, amieiii^ml^ts thereof, all other constitutions, and any agreements 
made, betweei/the Federal State and foreign governments, will become 
effective twenty-one days after official receipt by the occupation authori- 
ties unless pifhviously disapproved by them, provisionally or finally. The 
occupation ^Authorities will not disapprove legislation unless in their 
opinion jir'is inconsistent with the Basic Law, a Land Constitution, 
legislatjidn or other directives of the occupation authorities themselves 
or provisions of this Instrument, or unless it constitutes a grave 
t^at to the basic purposes of the occupation. 

6. Subject only to the requirements of their security, the occupation 
authorities guarantee that all agencies of the occupation will respect 
the civil rights of every person to be protected against arbitrary arrest^ 
search or seizure; to be represented by counsel; to be admitted to bail 
as circumstances warrant; to communicate with relatives; and to have a 
fair and prompt trial 
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7. Legislation of the occupation authorities enacted before the efleo 
tive date of the Basic Law shall remain in force until repealed or 
amended by the occupation authorities in accordance with the following 
provisions: 

(a) legislation inconsistent with the foregoing will be repealed or 
amended to make it consistent herewith; 

(b>) legislation based upon the reserved powers, referred to in para- 
graph 2 above, will be codified; 

(c) legislation not referred to in (a) and (6) will be repealed by the 
occupation authorities on request from appropriate German authorities. 

8. Any action shall be deemed to be the act of the ‘occupation authori- 
ties under the powers herein reserved, and effective as suc^ under this 
Instrument, when taken or evidenced in any manner provided by any 
agreement between them. The occupation authorities may in their dis- 
cretion effectuate their decisions either directly or through instructions 
to the appropriate German authorities. 

9. After 12 months and in any event within 18 months of the effective 
date of this Instrument the occupying powers will undertake a review 
of its provisions in the light of experience with its operation and with 
a view to extending the jurisdiction of the German authorities in the 
legislative, executive and judicial fields. . 

304. A SOVIET SATELLITE (X)NSnTUTION--HUNGARY 
(EXTRACTS) * 


in relatiuely free Hungarian elections of November i’, 1945, the Calm- 
munist Party witn 70 seats in the National Assembly out of 409. Gradually, 
with the support of the Soviet Union and its occupying troops, the com- 
munists liquidated or absorbed the other political groups until, in thq elec- 
tions of May 15, 1949, the Reds captured 285 of the 395 assembly seats. 
Meanwhile the Kingdom of Hungary had been renamed the Ht^garian 
Republic on February 1, 1946, and then the Hungarian People's RepuNic 
on February 1, 1949. A new constitution was adopted by the assembly in 
August 1949, embodying the latest Soviet ideas regarding sateUiu political 
structure after the defection of Yugoslavia under its dietator,iJosip Bros 
(Tito). 




* S. L. Sharp, New Constitutions in the Soviet Sphere, Foundation for Foreign Afiain, 
Washington, 1950, pp. 104-114. Reprinted by permission. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE HUNGARIAN PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC 
Section One. The Huncarian People’s Repubuc. 

Article 1. Hungary is a People’s Republic. 

Article 2. 1) The Hungarian People’s Republic is a state of work- 
ers and working peasants. 

2) In the Hungarian People’s Republic all power belongs to the 
working people.' The workers of town and country exercise their 
power through their elected representatives who' are responsible and 
accountable to the people. 

Article 3. The. Hungarian People’s Republic defends the power 
and liberty of the Hungarian working people and the independence 
of the country; it opposes every form of the exploitation of man by 
man and^ organizes the forces of society for socialist construction. In 
the Hungarian People’s Republic the close alliance of the workers and 
working peasantry is made a reality under the leadership of the work- 
ing class. 

Sechon Two. The Social Sirdctdrb. 

Article 4. ' 1) In the Hungarian People’s Republic the bulk of the 
means of production is owned, as public property, by the state, by 
public bodies or by cooperadve organizations. Means of production 
may also be privately owned. 

• 2) In the Hungarian People’s Republic the force directing the na- 
'ti'onal economy is the state power of the people. The working people 
gradually dislodge the capitalist elements and consistendy build up a 
soci^ist system of economy. 

***** 

Article 6 . The land, its mineral resources, the forests, the waters, 
the natural sources of power, the mines, the large industrial enterprises, 
the di^eans of communication such as railways, road, water and air 
transpl^rts, the banks, the postal, telegraph, and telephone services, the 
wireieslL the state-sponsored agricultural enterprises such as state farms, 
, machine stations, irrigation works and the like, are the property of the 
statd anii-of public bodies as trustees for the whole people. All foreign 
and all wholesale trade is carried on by state enterprises; all other trade 
. is under ^te supervision. 

\ ..... 

Articlb 8.; 1) The constitution recognizes and protects all property 
acquiied by labor. 
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2) Private property and private enterprise must not be such as to 
run counter to the public interest. 

3) The constitution guarantees the right ot inneritance. 

Article 9. 1) In the Hungarian People’s Republic labor is' the base 
of the social order. 

2) Every able-bodied citizen has the right and the duty to work to 
the best of his ability and is bound in honor to do so. 

3) By their labor, by participation in work competitions, by dghten- 
ing labor discipline and improving working methods, the workers 
serve the cause of socialist construction. 

4) The Hungarian People’s Republic strives to apply in practice the 
socialist principle: "From each according to his ability, to each accord- 
ing to his worL" 

Section Three. The Highest Organs of State Adthortty. 

Article 10. 1) The highest organ of state authority in the Hun- 
garian People’s Republic is Parliament. .... 

Article 11. 1) Parliament is elected for a term of four years. 

2) Members of Parliament may not be arrested or procured with- 
out the consent of Parliament, except when taken in the act. 

3) All political, economic or other activity or conduct detrimental 
to the interests of the workers is incompatible with the quality of a 
member of Parliament. 


Article 14. ' 1) The right of legislation is vested in Parliament. 

2) Legislation can be initiated by the Presidential Council of the 
People’s Republic, by the Council of Ministers and by any member 
of Parliament 

Article 15. 1) Parliament can take valid decisions only if at least 
one-half of its members are present 

2) Parliament decides issues by a simple majority. 

3) Changes in the constitution require the votes of two-thirds of 
the members of Parliament 

Article 16. Acts passed by Parliament are signed by the P ICSLUbOt 
and Secretary of the Presidential Coutidl of the People’s Republic. . . . 

Article 17. 1) Parliament may at need appoint, out of its own 
members, a committee to investigate any matter 

Article 18. 1) Parliament may pronounce its dissolution before the 
expiration of its term. 
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2) In the event of war or other emergency Parliament can prolong 
its mandate for a stated length of tiirle. 

3) In the event of war or other emergency the Presidential Council 
of the People’s Republic can reconvene a Parliament that has already 
been dissolved. A Parliament thus convened can itself decide the 
duration of its mandate. 

4) In the event of dissolution a new Parliament must be elected 

within not more than three months from the day of dissolution 

Article 19. 1) At its first sitdng Parliament elects from among 
its own members the Presidential Council of the People’s Republic, 
consisting of a President, two Vice Presidents, a Secretary, and seven- 
teen members. 

2) The Chairman of the Council of Ministers, its Deputy Chairmen 
and its members are ineligible for election to the Presidential Council 
of the People’s Republic. 

Article 20. 1) The competence of the Presidential Council of the 
People’s Republic extends to: 

a) issuing the writ for a general election; 

b) convening Parliament; 

e) initiating legislation; 

d) holding a plebiscite on matters of national importance; 

e) concluding international treaties on behalf of the Hungarian 
People’s Republic; 

" /) appointing diplomatic representatives and receiving the letters of 

credence of foreign diplomatic representatives; • 

' g) ratifying international treaties; 

\k) appointing the higher civil servants and the higher officers of the 
armed forces, in accordance with the provisions of the law; 

1) awarding the orders and titles instituted by Parliament and au- 
thoii^ing the acceptance of foreign orders and titles; 

j) ^exncising the prerogative of mercy; 

k) deciding issues especially submitted to its jurisdiction by an Act 
of Parliament. 

2) The Presidential Council of the People’s Republic may annul or 
modify '^ny by-law, regulation or measure introduced by central or 
local organs of government, if they infringe the Constitution or are 
detrimendd to the interests of the working people. 

3) The Presidential Council of the People’s Republic may dissolve 
any local organ of government the activities of which infringe the 
Constitudon.'Qr are seriously detrimental m the interests of the work- 
ing people. 
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4) When Parliament is not in session, its functions are exercised by 
the Presidential Council of the People's Republic; that body cannot, 
however, change the Constitution. 

5) The enactments of the Presidential Council of the People's Re- 
public are legally binding decrees, which must, however, be submitted 
to Parliament at its next sitting. .... 


Section Four. The Highest Organ of State Administration. 

Article 22. The highest organ of state administration is the Coun- 
cil of Ministers of the Hungarian People’s Republic. 


Article 23 2) The Council of Ministers or single members of 

it are elected to, or relieved of, office by Parliament on the recommenda- 
tion of the Presidential Council of the People’s Republic. . . . 


Article 27. 1) The Council of Ministers is responsible for its activ- 
ities to Parliament and must render regular accounts of its work to 
that body. 

2) The Chairman of the Coimcil of Ministers (or his Deputy) and 
its members are individually responsible for their actions and con- 
duct 


Section Five. The Local Organs of State Power. 

Article 29. 1) For purposes of administration the territory of the 
Hungarian People’s Republic is divided into counties, districts, towns 
and boroughs. Larger towns and cities may be subdivided into smaller 
administrative units. 

2) Changes in the territorial jurisdiction of the various local admin- 
istrative organs can be made by the Council of Ministers. 


Section Six. The Judiciary. 


Article 37. The courts are composeu oi juages aod lay members. 
The law can establish exceptions from this rule. 

Article 38. The Supreme Court of the Hungarian Peoples Repub- 
lic exercises the right of supervising in prindple the judicisa activities 
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and practice of all other courts. For this purpose the Supreme Court 
can establish directives and take decisions on questions of principle, 
which are then binding for all ‘courts. 

Akticle 39. 1) In the'Hungarian People’s Republic all judicial offices 
are filled by election and the elected judges may be recalled. 

2) The judges of the Supreme Court and of the high courts are 
elected for a period of five years, the judges of the county and district 
courts for a period of three years. 

3) The President and judges of the Supreme Court and the Presi- 
dents of the high courts are elected by Parliament. 

, 4) The judges are accountable to their electors in respect of their 
judicial activities 

• • • • » 

Section Seven. The Public Prosecutor. 

Section Eight. The Rights and Duties of Citizens. 

Article 45. 1) The Hungarian People’s Republic guarantees for its 
citizens the right to work and the right to remuneration in accordance 
with the quantity and quality of the work done 

• • • • ■ 

Article 49. 1) The citizens of the Hungarian People’s Republic 
are equal before the law and enjoy equal rights, 

2) Discrimination of any kind against any citizen on grounds of 
sex, religion, or nadonality is a severely punishable offence. 

3) The Hungarian People’s Republic ensures to all nationalities liv- 
ing within its borders the possibility of education in their native tongue 
and the possibility of devdoping their national culture. 

Article 51. The Hungarian People’s Republic protects the institu- 
_jn of marriage and the family. 


Article 54. 1) The Hungarian People’s Republic safeguards the 
liberty of conscience of all citizens and the freedom of religious worship. 

2) I& order to ensure the liberty of conscience, the Hungarian Peo- 
ple’s Republic separates the Church from the State. 

Articlb 55. 1) In accordance with the interests of the workers the 
Huiigarian People’s Republic ensures for its citizais freedom of speech, 
freedom of. the press and freedom of assembly. 
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2) In order to implement these freedoms, the state places at tne dis- 
posal of the workers the material resources required.' 


Section Nine. The Electoral System. 

Article 62. 1) Members of Parli am ent are elected by the citizens 
of the Hungarian People’s Republic on the basis of universal, equal, 
and direct, suffrage by secret ballot. . . . 

Article 63. 1) All cidzens of the Hungarian People's Republic who 
are of age have the right to vote. 

2) Enemies of the working people and those who are unsound of 
mind are excluded from the suffrage by law. 


Article 65. All citizens who have the vote are eligible for elecdon. 


Section Ten. The Coat of Arms, the Flag, and the Capital 
OF THE Hungarian People’s Republic. 


Section Eleven. Final Provisions. 


Article 71. 1) The Consdtudon is the fundamental law of the 
Hungarian People's Republic. 

2) The Consdtudon as well as all consdtudonal enactments ue 
obligatory for all organs of state power and all cidzens alike. 
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305. THE FORMATION OF THE COMMUNIST INFORMATION 
BUREAU (COMINFORM) » 


Following the capitulation in 1945 of Germany and Japan, there soon 
became obvious a growing tension between the Western Allies and the 
Soviet Union. One of the concrete manifestations of the Soviet policy of 
fostering subversion wherever the traditional western concept of democracy 
prevailed was the reestablishment in somewhat modified form of the 
recently abolished Comintern (see above Document No. 271). This was 
done at a meeting of communist leaders in Warsaw in September 1947. 
There Red representatives from Bulgaria, Csechoslovai(ia, France, Hungary, 
Italy, Poland, Romania, the Soviet Union, and Yugoslavia set up a Com- 
munist Information Bureau, soon called Cominform, with headquarters in 
Belgrade. The justifying declaration obviously is a clever collection of dis- 
tortions and mis-statements. 


jl- r j-j-j I 

The representatives of the Communist Party of Yugoslavia, the 
Bulgarian Workers’ Party (Communists), the Communist Party of 
Rumania, the Hungarian Communist Party, the Polish Workers’ Party, 
the Conununist Party of the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks), the Com- 
munist Party of France, the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia and 
the Communist Party of Italy, having exchanged views on the inter- 
national situation, have agreed upon the following declaration. 

Fundamental changes have taken place in' the international situation 
as a result of the Second World War and in the post-war period. 

These changes are characterized by a new disposition of the basic 
political forces operadng in the world arena, by a change in the rela- 
tions among the victor states in the Second World War, and their 
realigntiient. 

^United States Senate, Slit Congrels, lit Session, Document No. 48 NorfA Aibatde 
Treaty. Doeutuentt Relating to the North Atiantie Treaty, Government Frmting Office^ 
Wasmngton, 1949, pp. 117-120. 
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WKile the war was on, the Allied States in the War against Ger- 
many and Japan went together and comprised one camp. However, 
already during the war there were differences in the Allied camp as 
regards the definition of both war aims and the tasks of the post-war 
peace setdement. The Soviet Union and the other democratic coun- 
tries regarded as their basic war aims the restoration and consolida- 
tion of democratic order in Europe, the eradication of fascism and the 
prevention of the possibility of new aggression on the part of Ger- 
many, and the establishment of a lasting all-round cooperation among 
the nations of Europe. The United States of America, and Britain in 
agreement with them, set themselves another aim in the war: to rid 
themselves of compedtors on the markets (Germany and Japan) and 
to establish their dominant posidon. This difference in the definidon 
of war aims arid the tasks of the post-war setdement grew more pro- 
found after the war. Two diametrically opposed polidcal lines took 
shape: on the one side the policy of the USSR and the other demd!* 
cradc countries directed at undermining imperialism and consolidat- 
ing democracy, and on the other side, the policy of the United States 
.and Britain directed at strengthening imperialism and stifling democ- 
racy. Inasmuch as the USSR and the countries of the new democracy 
became obstacles to the realizadon of the imperialist plans of struggle 
for world dominadon and smashing of democradc mqvements, a 
crusade was proclaimed 'against the USSR and the countries of the 
new democracy, bolstered also by threats of a new war on the part of 
the most zealous imperialist polidcians in the United States of America 
and Britain. 

Thus two camps were formed — ^the imperialist and and-democradc 
camp having as its basic aim the establishment of world dominadon 
of American imperialism and the smashing of democracy, and the 
and-imperialist and democratic camp having as its basic aim the under- 
mining of imperialism, the consolidadon of democracy, and the eradi- 
cation of the remnants of fascism. 

The struggle between the two diametrically opposed camps — the 
imperialist camp and the anti-imperialist camp — is taking place in a 
situation marked by a further aggravadon of the general crisis of capi- 
talism, the weakening of the forces of capitalism and the strengthening 
of the forces of Socialism and democracy. 

Hence the imperialist camp and its leading force, the United States 
are displaying pardcularly aggressive activity. This activity is being 
developed simultaneously along all lines — the lines of strategic military 
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measures, economic expansion and ideological struggle. The Truman- 
Marshall Plan is only a constituent part, the European sub-section, of 
the general plan for the policy of global expansion pursued by the 
United Stales in all parts of the World. The plan for the economic and 
political enslavement of Europe by American imperialism is being 
supplemented by plans for the economic and political enslavement of 
China, Indonesia, the South American countries.. Yesterday’s aggres- 
sors— the capitalist magnates of Germany and Japan — are being 
groomed by the United States of America for a new rolp, that of 
instruments of the imperialist policy of the United States in Europe 
and Asia. 

The arsenal of tactical weapons used by the imperialist camp is highly 
diversified. It combines direct threats of violence, blackmail and ex- 
tortion, every means of political and economic pressure, bribery, and 
udlization of internal contradicdons and strife in order to strengthen 
Its own positions, and all this is concealed behind a liberal-pacifist mask 
designed to deceive and trap the politically inexperienced. 

A special place in the imperialists’ arsenal of tactical weapons is 
occupied by the utilizadon of the treacherous policy of the right-wing 
Socialists* like Blum in France, Atdee and Bevin in Britain, Schu- 
macher in Germany, Remier [.nV] and Scherf [rtV] in Austria, Saragat 
in Italy, etc,, who strive to cover up the true rapacious essence of 
imperialist policy under a mask of democracy and Socialist phrase- 
ology,. while actually being in all respects faithful accomplices of the 
imperialists, sowing dissension in the ranks of the working class and 
poisoning its mind. It is not fortuitous that the foreign policy of 
Bridsh imperialism found its most consistent and zealous executor in 
Bevin. , 

Under these circumstances it is necessary that the and-imperialist, 
democratic camp should cIom its ranks, draw up an agreed program of 
acdons and work out its own tacdcs against the main forces of the 
imperialist camp, against American imperialism and its Bridsh and 
French allies, against the right-wing Socialists, primarily in Britain 
and France. 

To frustrate the plan of imperialist aggression ihe efEbrts of all the 
democradc and-imperialist forces of Europe are necessary. The right- 

*The full snd correct nama ibould read: L&ui Blum in France, Prime Minuter 
Clement R. Attlee and Foreign Secretary Erneet Bevin in Britain, Dr. Kurt Schumacher 
in Germany, President Dr. Karl Renner and Vice Premier Adolf ScWf in Austria, and 
Gduifppe Svagat in Italyr— Rd. 
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wing Socialists are traitors to this cause. With the exception of those 
countries of the new democracy where the bloc of the Communists 
and the Socialists with other democratic, progressive parties forms the 
basis of the resistance of these countries to the imperialist plans, the 
Socialists in the majority of other' countries, and primarily the French 
Socialists and the British Labourites— Ramadier,* Blum, Atdee and 
Bevin— by their servility and sycophancy are helping American capital 
to achieve its aims, provoking it to resort to extortion and impelling 
their own countries on to the path of vassal-like dependence on 
the United States of America. 

This imposes a special task on the Communist Parties. They must 
take into their hands the banner of defense of the national indepen- 
dence and sovereignty of their countries. If the Communist Parties 
sack firmly to their positions, if they dio not let themselves be intimi- 
dated and blackmailed, if they courageously safeguard democracy and 
the national sovereignty, liberty and independence of their countries, 
if in their struggle against attempts to enslave their counaies eco- 
nomically and polidcally they be able to take the lead of all the 
forces that are ready to fight for honour and national independence, 
no plans fof the enslavement of the countries of Europe and Asia can 
be carried into effect. 

This is now one of the principal tasks of the Communist Parties. ' 

It is essential to bear in mind that there is a vast difference between 
the desire of the imperialists to unleash a new war and the possibility 
of organizing such a war. The nations of the world do not want war. 
The forces standing for peace are so large and so strdng that if these 
forces be staunch and firm in defending the peace, if they display 
stamina and resolution, the plans of the aggressors will, meet with 
utter failure. It should not be forgotten that the war danger hulla- 
baloo raised by the imperialist agents is intended to frighten the nervous 
and unstable elements and by blackmail to win concessions for the 
aggressor. 

The principal danger for die working class today lies in underesti- 
mating their own saength and overestimating the strength of the 
imperialist camp. Just as the Munich policy untied the hands of Hitler- 
ite aggression in the pasti so yielding m the new- line in the policy of 
the United States and that of the imperialist camp is bound to make 
its inspirers still more arrogant and aggressive. Therefor^ the Com- 

* French Premier Paul Ramadier. — Ed. 
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munist Parties must take the lead in resisting the plans of imperialist 
expansion and aggression in all spheres — state, political, economic and 
ideological; they must close their ranks, unite their efforts on the hasis 
of a common anti-imperialist and democratic platform and rally around 
themselves all the democratic and patriotic forces of the nation. 


RESOUmON ON INTERCHANGE OF EXPERIENCE AND COORDINATION 

OF ACTIVITIES OF THE PARTIES REPRESENTED AT THE CONFERENCE 

The Conference states that the absence of contacts among the Com- 
munist Parties participating at this Conference is a serious shor tcoming 
in the present situation, il^perience has shown that such lack of con- 
tacts among the Communist Parties is wrong and harmful. The need 
for interchange of experience and voluntary coordination of action 
of the various Parties is particularly keenly felt at the present time in 
view of the growing complication of the post-war international situa- 
tion, a situation in which the lack of connections among the Com- 
munist Parties may prove detrimental to the working class. 

In view of this, the participants in the Conference have agreed on 
the following: 

1. To set up an Information Bureau consisting of representatives of 
the Conununist Party of Yugoslavia, the Bulgarian Workers’ Party 
(Communists), the Communist Party of Rumania, the Hungarian 
Communist Party, the Polish Workers’ Party, the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks), the Communist Party of France, 
the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia and the Conununist Party 
of Italy. 

2. To charge the Information Bureau with the organizatbn of in- 
terchange of experience, and if need be, coordination of the activities 
of the Communist Parties on the basis 'of mutual agreement 

3. The Information Bureau is to consist of two representatives from 
each Central Committee, the delegations of the Central Committees 
to be appointed and replaced by the Central Committees. 

4. The Information Bureau is to have a printed organ-^ fortnighdy 
and subsequently, a weekly. The organ is to be published in French 
and Russian, and when possible, in other languages as well. 

5. The Information Bureau is to be located in the city of Belgrad 
[sic]. 
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306. DECLARATION BY UNITED NATIONS, JANUARY W, 1942 * 


Twenty-six nations on January 1-2, 1942, signed a declaration which 
reaffirmed the principles of the Atlantic Charter (see above Document No. 
275). During the course of the war,. nineteen additional nations endorsed 
the document. 


A Joint Declaration by the United States of America, The 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, The 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, China, Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechodovahja, Dominican Repub- 
lic, El Salvador, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, India, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, 
Panama, Poland, South Africa, Yugoslavia 

The Governments signatory hereto, 

Having subscribed to a common program ot purposes and principles 
embodied in the Joint Declaration of the President of the United States 
and the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland dated August 14, 1941, known as the Atlantic 
Charter, 

Being convinced that complete victory over their enemies is essential 
to defend life, liberty, independence and religious freedom, and to 
preserve human rights and justice in their own lands, and that they 
are now engaged in a common struggle against savage and brutal forces 
seeking to subjugate the world. Declare: 

(1) Each Government pledges itself to employ its full resources, 
military or economic, against those members of the Tripartite Pact 
and its adherents with which such Government is at war. 

(2) Each Government pledges itself to cooperate with the Govern- 
ments signatory hereto and not to make a separate armistice or peace 
with the enemies. 

The foregoing declaration may be adhered to by other nations which 
are, or which may be, rendering material assistance and contributions 
in the struggle for victory over Hitlerism. 

Done at Washington, January First, 1942. 

* United StatcB, Department a£ State Bulletin, Government Printing OESee, Waihing- 
ton, 1942, vol.VI, pp. 3'4. 
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307. THE CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS® 


Having leaned a lesson from the experience of 1918-1919, President 
P, D. Roosevelt and othpr Allied leaders decided to l^eep the matter of a 
new world peace organization separate from the drafting and early enforce- 
ment of any peace settlement. Hence, after' some preliminaries, the repre- 
sentatives of the United States, Great Britain, the U.SS.R., and China drew 
up some general principles for a new world organization (August 21- 
Octob^ 7, 1944). These "Washington Conversations at Dumbarton Oal{s 
on International Peace and Security Organization" then became the basis 
of the deliberations held at the United Nations Conference on International 
Organization in San Francisco (April 25-June 26, 1945). Fifty nations 
participated in the meeting and fifty-one became origintd signatories of 
the Charter of the United Nations. The document entered into force, after 
appropriate ratifications, on October 24, 1945. The first meeting of the 
General Assembly convened in London in January 1946. * 


CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS 

WE THE PEOPLES OF THE UlfJITED NATIONS 
DETERMINED 

to save siicceeding generatkias from the scourge of war, which twice 
in our lifetime has brought untold sorrow to mankind, and 
to reafiErm faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and 
worth of the human person, in the equal rights of men and women 
and of nations large and small, and 
to establish conditions under which justice and respect for the obli- 
gations arising from treaties and other sources of international law can 
be maintained, and 

to promote social progress and better standards of life in larger 
freedom, 

® United Stuei, Deptutment of State (Publication No, 2490) The United Nations 
Conference on International OrgaruMation. San Franateo, CaUfarma, April 2S to fane 
'26, 1945. Selected Docamentt, Government Frindng Office, Waihin^n, 1946, pp. 
943-965. 

*The 51 originel ^gnatories, in, order, were: China, U.S.SJI., United Kingdom, 
United States, Ftance, Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Btdivia, Brazil, Bydorussian S.S.R., 
Canada, Clul^ Colomtna, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dtmtinican Re- 
public, Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, Ethiopia, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
India, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, Luxembourg, Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
>ficaragiia, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Philippides, Poland (signed after June 26), 
Saiidi Arabia, Syria, IWkey, Uktidnian S.SR,, Unkm of South Africa, Uruguay, Vene- 
zuela, and Yugoslavia. 
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AND FOR THESE ENDS 

to practice tolerance and live together in peace with one another as 
good neighbors, and 

to unite our strength to maintain internadonal peace and security, 
and 

to ensure, by the acceptance of principles and the institution of 
methods, that armed force shall not be used, save in the common in- 
terest, and 

to employ international machinery for the promotion of the economic 
and social advancement of all peoples, 

HAVE RESOLVED TO COMBINE OUR EFFORTS 
TO ACCOMPLISH THESE AIMS. 

Accordingly, our respective Governments, through representatives 
assembled ‘in the city of San Francisco, who' have exhibited their full 
powers found to be in good and due form, have agreed to t;he present 
Charter of the United Nations and do hereby establish an internadonal 
organizadon to be known as the United Nadons. 

CHAPTER I. PURPOSES AND PRINQPLES 

Article 1. The Purposes of the United Nadons are: 

1. To maintain international peace and security, and to that end: 
to take effective collective measures for the prevention and removal of 
threats to the peace, and fot the suppression of acts of aggression or 
other breaches of the peace, and to bring about by peaceful means, 
and in conformity with the principles of justice and international law, 
adjustment or settlement of internadonal disputes or situations which 
might lead to a breach, of the peace; 

2. To develop friendly relations among nations based on respect for 
the principle of equal rights and self-determination of peoples, and 
to take other appropriate measures to strengthen universal peace; 

3. To achieve international cooperation in solving international 
problems of an economic, social, cultural,' or humanitarian character, 
and in promoting and encouraging respect for human rights and for 
fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, lan- 
guage, or religion; and 

4. To be a center for harmonuung the actions of nations in the 
attainment of these common ends. 

Article 2. The Organization and its Members, in pursuit of the 
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Purposes stated in Article 1, shall act in accordance with the follow- 
ing Principles. 

1. The Organization is based on the principle of the sovereign 
equality of all its Members. 

2. All Members, in order to ensure to all of them the rights and 
benehts resulting from membership, shall fulfil in good faith the obli- 
gations assumed by them in accordance with the present Charter. 

3. All Members shall settle their international disputes by peaceful 
means in such a manner that international peace and security, and 
justice, are not endangered. 

4. All Members shall refrain in thdr international relations from 
the threat or use of force against the territorial integrity or political 
independence of any state, or in any other manner inconsistent with 
the Purposes of the United Nations. 

5. All Members shall give the United Nations every assistance in 
any action it takes in accordaiu:e with the present Charter, and shall 
refrain from giving assistance to any st&te against which the United 
Nations is taking preventive or enforcement action. 

6. The Organization shall ensure that states which are not Members 
of the United Nations act in accordance with these Principles in so far 
as may be necessary for the maintenance of international peace and 
security. 

7. Nothing contsdned in the present Charter shall authorize the 
United Nadons to intervene in matters which are essentially within 
the domestic jurisdiction of any state or shall require the Members to 
submit such matters to settlement under the present Charter; but this 
principle shall not prejudice the application of enforcement measures 
under Chapter VII. 


CHAPTER Q. MEMBERSHIP 

Article 3. The original Members of the United Nations shall be 
the states which, having participated in the United Nations Conference 
on International Organization at San Francisco, or having previoiuly 
signed the Declaration by United Nations of January 1, 1942, sign the 
present Charter and ratify it in accordance with Article 110. 

Article 4. 1. Membership in the United Nations is open to all 
other peace-loving states which accept the obligations contained in the 
present Charter and, in the judgment of the Organization, are able 
and willing to carry out these obligations. 

2. The admission of any such state to membership in the United 
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Nations will be effected by a decision of the General Assembly upon 
the recommendation of the Security Council. 

Article 5. A Member of the United Nadons against which pre- 
ventive or enforcement action has been taken by the Security Council 
may be suspended from the exercise of the rights and privileges of 
membership by the General Assembly upon the recommendation of 
the Security Council. The exercise of these rights and privileges may 
be restored by the Security Council. 

Article 6. A Member of the United Nations which has persistently 
violated the Principles contained in the present Charter may be ex- 
pelled from the Organization by the C^eral Assembly upon the 
recommendation of the Security Council. 

CHAPTER m. ORGANS 

Article 7. 1. There are established as the principal organs of the 
United Nations: a General Assembly, a Security Council, an Economic 
and Social Council, a Trusteeship Council, an International Court of 
Justice, and a Secretariat. 

2. Such subsidiary organs as may be found necessary may be estab- 
lished in accordance with the present Charter. 

Articls 8 . The United Nations shall place no restrictions on the 
eligibility of men and women to participate in any capacity and imder 
conditions of equality in its principal and subsidiary organs. 

CHAPTER IV. THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

ComposiHon 

Articir 9. 1. The General Assembly shall consist of all the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations. 

2. Each Member shall have not more than five representatives in 
the General Assembly. 

Functions and Powers 

Article 10. The General Assembly may discuss any questions or 
any matters within the scope of the present Charter or relating to 
the powers and functions of any organs provided for in the present 
Charter, and, except as provided in Article 12, may make recommen- 
dations to the Members of the United Nations or to the Security 
Council or to both on any such questions or matters. 

Article 11. 1. The G^eral Assembly may consider the general 
principles of cooperation in the maintenance of international peace 
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and security, including .the principles governing disarmament and the 
regulation of armaments, and may make recommendations with re- 
gard to such principles to the Members or to the Security Council or 
to both. 

2. The General Assembly may discuss any questions relating to the 
maintenance of international peace and security brought before it by 
any Member of the United Nations, or by the Security Council, or by 
a state which is not a Member of the United Nations in accordance 
with Article 35, paragraph 2, and, except as provided in Article 12, 
may make recommendations with regard to any such questions to the 
state or states concerned or to the Security Council or to both. Any 
such quesdon on which action is necessary shall be referred to the 
Security Council by the General Assembly either before or after dis-. 
cussion. 

3. The General Assembly may call the attention of the Security 
Council to situations which are likely to endanger international peace 
and security. 

4. The powers of the General Assembly set forth in this Article 
shall not limit the general scope of Article 10. 

Aancus 12. 1. While the Sceurity Council is exercising in respect 
of any dispute or situation the functions assigned to it in the present 
Char^, the General Assembly shall not make any recommendation 
with regard to that dispute or dtuation unless the Security Council so 
requests. 

2. The Secretary-General, with the consent of the Security Council, 
shall notify the General Assembly at each session of any matters rela- 
tive to the maintenance of international peace and security which are 
being dealt with by the Security Council and shall similarly notify the 
General Assembly, or the Members of the United Nations if the Gen- 
eral Assembly is not in session, immediately the Security Council 
ceases to deal with such matters. 

Article 13. 1. The General Assembly shall initiate studies and 
make recommendations for the purpose of: 

0 . promoting international cooperation in the political field and 
encouraging the progressive devebpment of international law and its 
codification; 

b, promoting international cooperation in the economic, social, cul- 
tural, educational, and health fields, and assisting in the realization of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as 
to race, sex, language, or religion. 
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2. The further responsibilities, functions, and powers of the General 
Assembly with respect to matters mentioned in paragraph 1 (b) above 
are set forth in Qiapters IX and X. 

Article 14. Subject 'to the provisions of Article 12, the General 
Assembly may recommend measjures for the peaceful adjustment of 
any situation, regardless of origin, which it deems likely to impair the 
general welfare or friendly relations among nations, including situa- 
tions resulting from a violation of the provisions of the present Charter 
setting forth the Purposes and Principles of the United Nations. 

Articlb 15. 1. The General Assembly shall receive and consider 
annual and special reports from the Security Council; these reports 
shall include an account of the measures that the Security Council has 
decided upon or taken to maintain internadond peace and security. 

2. The General Assembly shall receive and consider reports from 
the other organs of the United Nations. 

Article 16. The General Assembly shall perform such functions 
with respect to the internadonal trusteeship system as are assigned to 
it under Chapters XII and XIII, including the approval of the trustee- 
ship agreements for areas not designated as strategic. 

Articlb 17. 1. The General Assembly shall consider and approve 
the budget for the Organization. 

2. The expenses of the Organizadon shall be borne by the Members 
as appordoned by the General Assembly. 

3. The General Assembly shall consider and approvb any financial 
and budgetary arrangements with specialized agencies referred to in 
Ardcle 57 and shall examine the administradve budgets of such spe- 
cialized agencies with a view to making lecoramendadons to the 
agencies concerned. 

Voting 

Article 18. 1. Each member of the General Assembly shall have 
one vote. 

2. Decisions of the General Assembly on important questions shall 
be made by a two-thirds majority of the members present and voting. 
These quesdons shall include: recommendadons with respect to the 
maintenance of mternadonal peace and security, the elecdon of the 
non-permanent members of die Security Council, the elecdon of the 
members of the Economic and Social Coimcil, the election of members 
of the Trusteeship Council in accordance with paragraph 1 (c) of 
Ardcle 86, the admission of new Members to the United Nadons, the 
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able to function continuously. Each mcmocr oi the Security Council 
shall for this purpose be represented at all tinnies at the seat of the 
Organization* 

2. The Security Council ^11 hold periodic meetings at which each 
of its members may, if it so desires, be represented by a member of 
the government or by some other specially designated representative. 

3, The Security Council may hold meedngs at such places other than 
the seat of the Organization as in its judgment will best facilitate 
its work. 

Axticle 29. The Security Council may establish such subsidiary 
organs as it deems necessary for the performance of its functions. 

AanouB 30. The Security Council shall adopt its own rules of pro- 
cedure, including the method of selecting its President. 

Axticlb 31. Any Member of the United Nations which is not a 
member of the Security Council may participate, without vote, in the 
discussion of any question brought before the Security Council when- 
ever the latter considers that the interests of that Member are specially 
affected. 

Akticlb 32. Any Member of' the United Nadons which is not a 
member of the Security Council or any state which is not a Member 
of the United Nadons, if it is a party to a dispute under consideration 
by the Security Council, shall be invited to pardcipate, without vote, 
in the discussion relating to the dispute. The Security Council shall 
lay down such conditions as it deems just for the pardcipadon of a 
sute which is not a Member of the United Nadons. 

CHAPTCR VI. FAOFIC SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 

Akticlb 33. 1. The pardes to any dispute, the condnuance of which 
is likely to endanger the maintenance of incernadonal peace and se- 
curity, shall, first of all, seek a solution by negotiadon, enquiry, medi- 
adon, conciliadon, arbitration, judicial setdement, resort to regional 
agencies or arrangements, or other peaceful means of their own choice. 

2. The Security Council shall, when it deems necessary, call upon 
the pardes to setde their dispute by such means. 

Akticlb 34. The Security Council may invesdgate any dispute, or 
any situadon, which might lead to internadonal friction or give rise to 
a dispute, in order to determine whether the condnuance of the dis- 
pute or situadon is likely to endanger the maintenance of internadonal 
peace and security. 

Akticlb 35. 1. Any Member of the United Nadons may bring any 
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dispute, or any situation of the nature referred to in Article 34, to 
the attention of the Security G)uncil or of the General Assembly. 

2. A state which is not a Member of die United Nations may bring 
to the attention of the Security Council or of the General Assembly 
any dispute to which it is a party if it accepts in advance, for the 
purposes of the dispute, the obligadons of padiic setdement provided 
in the present Charter. 

3. The proceedings of the General Assembly in respect of matters 
brought to its attendon under this Aiticle will be subject to the pro- 
visions of Articles 11 and 12. 

Articlb 36. 1. The Security Council may, at any stage of a dispute 
of the nature referred to in Ardcle 33 or of a situation of like nature, 
recommend appropriate procedures or methods of adjustment. 

2. The Security Council should take into consideration any pro- 
cedures for the setdement of the dispute which have already been 
adopted by the parties. 

3. In making recommendations under this Article the Security 
Council should also take into consideration that legal disputes should 
as a general rule be referred to the International Court of Justin in 
accordance with the provisions of the Statute of the Court. 

Articls 37. 1. Should the parties to a dispute of the nature re- 
ferred tq in Article 33 fail to settle it by the means indicated in that 
Article, they shall refer it to the Security Council. 

2. If the Security Council deems that the continuance of the dis- 
pute is in fact likely to endanger the maintenance of international peace 
and security, it shall decide whether to take action under Artide 36 
or to recommend such terms of settlement as it may consider appro- 
priate. 

Articlb 38. Without prejudice to the provisions of ^tides 33 to 
37, the Security Council may, if all the parties to any dispute so re- 
quest, make recommendations to the parties with a view to a pacific 
settlement of the dispute. 

CEIAPTER Vn. ACTION WITH RESPECT TO THREATS TO THE PEACE, 
BREACHES OF THE PEACE, AND ACTS OP AGGRESSION 

Article 39. The Security Coundl shall determine the existence of 
any threat to the peace, breach of the peace, or act of aggression and 
shall make recommendations, or dedde what measures shall be taken 
in accordance with Artides 41 and 42, to maintain or restore inter- 
national peace and security. 
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Arhcle 40. In order to prevent an aggravation of the situation, the 
Security Council may, before making the recommendations or decid- 
ing upon the measures provided for in Article 39, call upon the parties 
concerned to comply -with such provisional measures as it deems neces- 
sary or desirable. Such provisional measures shall be without prejudice 
to the rights, claims, or position of the parties concerned. The Security 
Council shall duly take account of failure to comply with such pro- 
visional measures. 

Articlb 41. The Security Council may decide what measures not 
involving the use of armed force are to be employed to give effect to 
its decisions, and it may call upon the Members of the United Nations 
to apply such measures. These may include complete or pardal inter- 
ruption of economic relations and of rail, sea, air, postal, telegraphic, 
radio, and other means of communicadon, and the severance of dip- 
lomadc reladons. 

Article 42. Should the Security Council consider that measures 
provided for in Ardcle 41 would be inadequate or have proved to be 
inadequate, it may take such acdon by air, sea, or land forces as may 
be n^ssary to maintain or restore international peace and security. 
Such acdon may include demonstrations, blockade, and other opera- 
dons by air, sea, or land forces of Members of the United Nations. 

Article 43. 1. All Members of the United Nations, in prder to 
contribute to the maintenance of internadonal peace and security, 
undertake to make available to the Security Council, on its call and 
in accordance with a special agreement or agreements, armed forces, 
assistance, and facilides, including rights of passage, necessary for the 
purpose of maintaining internadonal peace and security. 

2 Such agreement or agreements shall cover the numbers and types 
of forces, their degree of readiness and general locadon, and the nature 
of the facilides and assistance to be provided. 

3. The agreement or agreements shall be negodated as soon as pos- 
sible on the inidadve of the Security Council. They shall be con- 
cluded between the Security Council and Members or between the 
Security Council and groups of Members and shall be subject to rad- 
Bcation by the signatory states in accordance with their respecdve 
consdtutional processes. 

Article 44. When the Security Council has decided to use force 
it shall, before calling upon a Member not represented on it to pro- 
vide armed forces in fulfillment of the obligadons assumed under 
Ardcle 43, invite that Member, if the Member so desires, to pardcipate 
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in the decisions of the Security Council concerning the employment 
of contingents of that Member’s armed forces. 

Article 45. In order to enable the United Nations to take urgent 
military measures. Members shall hold immediately available national 
air-force contingents for combined international enforcement action. 
The strength and degree of readiness of these contingents and plans 
for their combined action shall be determined, within the limits laid 
down in the special agreement or agreements referred to in Article 
43, by the Security Coimcil with the assistance of the Military Stafi 
Committee. 

Article 46. Plans for the application of armed force shall be made 
by the Security Council with ^e assistance of the Military Staff Com- 
mittee. 

Article 47. 1. There shall be established a Military Staff Commit- 
tee to advise and assist the Security Council on all questions relating 
to the Security Council’s military requirements fer the maintenance 
of international peace and security, the employment and command of 
forces placed at its disposal, the regulation of armaments, and possible 
disarmament. 

2. The Military Staff Committee shall consist of the Chiefs of Staff 
of the permanent members of the Security Council or their represen- 
tatives. Any Member of the United Nations not permanently repre- 
sented on ^e Committee shall be invited by the Committee to be 
associated with it when the efficient diaffiarge of the Committee’s re- 
sponsibilities requires the participation of that Member in its work. 

3. The Military Staff ^mmittee shall be' responsible under the 
Security Council for the strategic direction of any armed forces placed 
at the ffisposal of the Security Council. Questions relating to the com- 
mand of such forces shall be worked out- subsequently. 

4. The Military Staff Committee, with the authorization of the 
Security Council and after consultation with appropriate regional 
agencies, may establish regional subcommittees. 

Article 48. 1. The action required to carry out the decisions of 
the Security Council for the maintenance of international peace and 
security shall be taken by all the Members of the United Nations or 
by some of them, as the Security Council may determine. 

2. Such decisions shall be carried out by the Members of the United 
Nations direedy and through their action in the appropriate interna- 
tional agencies of which they are members. 

Article 49. The Members of the United Nations shall join in a£- 
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fording mutual assistance in carrying out the measures decided upon 
by the Security Council. 

Akticle 50. If preventive or enforcement measures against any state 
are taken by the Security Council, any other state, whether a member 
of the United Nations or not, which bnds itself confronted with special 
problems arising from the carrying out of those measures shall have 
the right to consult the Security Council with regard to a solution of 
those problems. 

Article 51. Nothing in the present Charter shall impair the inher- 
ent right of individual or collective self-defense if an armed attack 
occurs against a Member of the United Nations, until the Security 
Council has taken the measures necessary to maintain international 
peace and security. Measures taken by Members in the exercise of this 
right of. self-defense shall be immediately reported to the Security 
Council and shall not in any way afiect the authority' and responsibility 
of the Security Council under the present Charter to take at any time 
such action as it deems necessary in order to maintain or restore inter- 
national peace and security. 

CHAPTER vni. REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 

Aft'ncLB 52. 1. Nothing in the present Charter precludes the exist- 
ence of regional arrangements or agencies for dealing with such mat- 
ters relating to the maintenance of international peace and security as 
are appropriate for regional action, provided that such arrangements 
or agencies and their activities are consistent with the Principles of 
the United Nations. 

2. The Members of the United Nations entering into such arrange- 
ments or constituting such agencies shall make every effort to achieve 
pacific settlement of local disputes through such regional arrang em ents 
or by such regional agencies before, referring thm to the Security 
Council 

3. The Security Council shall encourage the development of pacific 
settlement of local disputes through such regional arrangements or by 
such regional agencies either on the initiative of the states concerned 
or by r^erence from the Security Council 

4. This Article in no way impairs the application of Articles 34 
and 35. 

Articlb 53. 1. The Security Council shaU, where appropriate, util- 
ize such regional arrangements or agencies for enforcement action 
under its authority. But no enforcement action shall be taken under 
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regional arrangements or by regional agencies without the authoriza- 
tion of the Security Council, with the exception of measures against 
any enemy state, as defined in paragraph 2 of this Article, provided 
for pursuant to Article 107 or in regional arrangements directed against 
renewal of aggressive policy on the part of any such state, until such 
time as the Organization may, on request of the Governments con- 
cerned, be charged with the responsibility of preventing further aggres- 
sion by such a state. 

2. The term enemy state, as used in paragraph 1 of this Article 
applies to any state which during the Second World War has been an 
enemy of any signatory of the present Charter. 

Axticlb 54. The Security Council shall at all times be kept fully 
informed of activities undertaken or in contemplation imder regional 
arrangements or by regional agencies for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. 

CHAPTER K. INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COOPERATION 

AancLB 55. With a view to the cr^tion of conditions of stability 
and well-being which are necessary for peaceful and friendly relations 
among nations based on respect for the principle of equal rights and 
self-determination of peoples, the United Nations shall promote: 

a. higher standa^s of living, full employment, and conditions of 
economic and social progress and development; 

b. solutions of international economic, social, health, and related 
problems; and international cultural and educational cooperation; and 

e. universal respect for, and observance of, human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms for all without disdnedon as to race, sex, language, 
or religion. 

Article 56. All Members pledge themselves to take joint and sepa- 
rate acdon in cooperadon with the Organizadon for the achievement 
of the purposes set forth in Ardcle 55.' 

Article 57. 1. The various specialized agencies, established by inter- 
governmental agreement and having wide internadonal responsibilides, 
as defined in their basic instruments, in economic, social, cultural, 
educadonal, health, and related fields, shall be brought into relation- 
ship with the United Nadons in accordance with the provisions of 
Ardcle 63. 

2. Such agencies thus brought into relationship with the United 
Nations are hereinafter referred to as specialized agencies. 

Article 58. The Organizadon shall make recommendations for the 
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coordination of the policies and activities of the specialized agencies. 

Article 59. The Organization shall, where appropriate, inidate 
negodadons among the states concerned for the creadon of any new 
specialized agencies required for the accomplishment of the purposes 
set forth in Article 55. 

Article 60. Responsibility for the discharge of the funcdons of the 
Organization set forth in this Chapter shall be vested in the General 
Assembly and, under the authority of the General Assembly, in the 
Economic and Social Council, which shall have for this purpose the 
powers set forth in Chapter X. 

CHAPTER X. THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
Composition 

Article 61. 1. The Economic and Social Council shall consist of 
eighteen Members of the United Nadons elected by the General 
Assembly. 

2. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 3, six members of the 
Economic and Social Council shall be elected each year for a term of 
three years. A retiring member shall be eligible for immediate re- 
election. 

3. At the first elecdon, eighteen members of the Economic and Social 
Council shall be chosen. The term of office of six members so chosen 
shall expire at the end of one year, and of six other members at the 
end of two years, in accordance with arrangements made by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

4. Each member of the Economic and Social Council shall have one 
representadve. 

Functions and Powers 

Article 62. 1. The Economic and Social Council may make or 
initiate studies and reports with respect to internadonal economic, 
social, cultural, educational, health, and related matters and may make 
recommendadons with respect to any such matters to the General 
Assembly, to the Members of the United Nadons, and to the special- 
ized agencies concerned. 

2. It may make recommendadons for the purpose of promodng re- 
spect for, and' observance of, human rights and fundamental freedoms 
for all. 

3. It may prepare draft convendons for submission to the General 
Assembly, with respect to matters falling within its competence. 
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4. It may call, in accordance with the rules prescribed by the 
United Nations, international conferences on matters falling within 
its competence. 

Article 63. 1. The Economic and Social Council may enter into 
agreements with any of the agencies referred to in Article 57, defin- 
ing the terms on which the agency concerned shall be brought into 
relationship with the United Nations. Such agreements shall be sub- 
ject to approval by the General Assembly. 

2. It may coordinate the activities of the specialized agencies through 
consultation with and recommendations to such agencies and through 
recommendations to the General Assembly and to the Members of 
the United Nations. 

Article 64. 1. The Economic and Social Council may take appro- 
priate steps to obtain regular reports from the specialized agencies. It 
may make arrangements with the Members of the United Nations and 
with the specialized agencies to obtain reports on the steps taken to 
give effect to its own recommendations and to recommendations on 
matters falling within its competence made by the General Assembly. 

2. It may communicate its observations on these reports to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Article 65. The Economic and Social Council may furnish infor- 
mation to the Security Council and shall assist the Security Council 
upon its request. 

Article 1. The Economic and Social Council shall perform 
such functions as fall 'within its competence in connection with the 
carrying out of the recommendations of the General Assembly. 

2 It may, with the approval of the General Assembly, perform 
services at the request of Members of the United Nations and at the 
request of specialized agencies. 

3. It shall perform such other functions as are specified elsewhere in 
the present Charter or as may be assigned to it by the General Assembly. 

Voting 

Article 67. 1. Each member of the Economic and Social Council 
shall have one vote. 

2. Decisions of the Economic and Social, Council shall be made by 
a majority of the members present and voting. 

Procedure 

Article 68. The Economic and Sodal Council shall set up com- 
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missions in economic and social fields and for the promotion of human 
rights, and such other commissions as may be required for the per- 
formance of its functions. 

Article 69. The Economic and Social Council shall invite any 
Member of the United Nations to participate, without vote, in its de- 
liberations on any matter of particular concern to that Member. 

Article 70. The Economic and Social Cduncil may make arrange- 
ments for the representatives of specialized agencies to participate, with- 
out vote, in its deliberations and in those of the commissions established 
by it, and for its representatives to participate in the deliberations of 
the specialized agencies. 

Article 71. The Economic and Social Council may make suitable 
arrangements for consultation with non-governmental organizations 
which are concerned with matters within its competence. Such arrange- 
ments may be made with international organizations and, where 
appropriate, with national organizations after consultation with the 
Member of the United Nations concerned. 

Article 72. 1. The Economic and Social Council shall adopt its 
own rules of procedure, including the method of selecting its President 

2. The Economic and Social Council shall meet as required in ac- 
cordance with its rules, which shall include provisions for the conven- 
ing of meedngs on the request of a majority of its members. 

CHAPTER XI. DECLARATION REGARDING NON-SELF-GOVERNING 
TERRITORIES 

Articlb 73. Members of the United Nations which have or assume 
responsibilities for the administration of territories whose peoples have 
not yet attained a full measure of self-government recognize the prin- 
ciple that the interests of the inhabitants of these territories are para- 
mount, and accept as a sacred trust the obligation to promote to the 
utmost; within the system of international peace and security estab- 
lished by the present Charter, the well-being of the inhabitants of these 
territories, and, to this end: 

a. to ensure, with due respect for the culture of the peoples con- 
cerned, their political, economic, socipl, and educational advancement, 
their just treatment, and their protection against abuses; 

i^, to develop self-government, to take due account of the political 
aspirations of the peoples, and to. assist them in the progressive devel- 
opment of their free political institutions, according to the particular 
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circumstances of each territory and its peoples and their varying stages 
of advancement; 

c. to further international peace and security; 

d. to promote constructive measures of development, to encourage 
research, and to cooperate with one another and, when and where 
appropriate, with specialized international bodies with a view to the 
practical achievement of the social, economic, and scientific purposes 
set forth in this Article; and 

e. to transmit regularly to' the Secretary-General for information 
purposes, subject to such limitations as security and copstitutional con- 
siderations may require, statistical and other informatipn of a technical 
nature relating to economic, social, and educational conditions in the 
territories for which they are respectively responsible other than those 
territories to which Chapters XII and XIII apply. 

Akticle 74. Members of the United Nations also agree that their 
policy in respect of the territories to which this Chapter applies no 
less ^an in respect of their metropolitan areas, must be bas^ on the* 
general principle of good-neighborliness, due account being taken of 
the interests and well-being of the rest of the world, in social, economic, 
and commercial matters. 

CHAPTER xa. INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM 

Asticub 75. The United Nations shall establish under its authority 
an international trusteeship system for the administration and super- 
vision of such territones as may be placed thereunder by subsequent 
individual agreements. These territories are hereinafter referred to as 
trust territories. 

Article 76. The basic objectives of the trusteeship system, in ac- 
cordance with the Purposes of the United Nations Isdd down in Article 
1 of the present Charter, shall be: 

a. to further international peace and security; 

b. to promote the political, economic, social, and educational ad- 
vancement of the inhabitants of the trust territories, and their progres- 
sive development towards self-government or independence as may be 
appropriate to the particular circumstances of each_ territory and its 
peoples and the freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned, and 
as may be provided by the terms of each trusteeship agreement; 

e. to encourage respect for human rights and for fundamental free- 
doms for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion, 
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and to encourage recognition of the interdependence of the peoples of 
the world; and 

d. to ensure equal treatment in social, economic, and commercial 
matters for all Members of the United Nations and their nationals, and 
also equal treatment for the latter in the administration of justice, with- 
out prejudice to the attainment of the foregoing objectives and subject 
to the provisions of Ardcle 80. 

Akticle 77. 1. The trusteeship system shall apply to such territories 
in the following categories as may be placed thereunder by means of 
trusteeship agreements: 

a. territories now held under mandate; 

b. territories which may be detached from enemy states as a result 
of the Second World War; and 

c. territories voluntarily placed under the system by states respon- 
sible for their administration. 

2. It will be a matter for subsequent agreement as to which terri- 
tories in the foregoing categories will be brought under the trusteeship 
system and upon what terms. 

Akticle 78. The trusteeship system shall not apply to territories 
which have become Members of the United Nations, relationship among 
which shall be based on respect for the principle of sovereign equality. 

Article 79. The terms of trusteeship for each territory to be placed 
under the trusteeship system, including any alteration or amendment, 
shall be agreed upon by the states directly concerned, including the 
mandatory powers in the case of territories held under mandate by a 
Member of the United Nations, and shall be approved as provided for 
in Articles 83 and 85. 

Article 80. 1. Except as may be agreed upon in individual trustee- 
ship agreements, made under Articles 77, 79, and 81, placing each ter- 
ritory under the trusteeship system, and until such agreements have 
been concluded, nothing in this Chapter shall be construed in or of 
itself to alter in any manner the rights whatsoever of any states or any 
peoples or the terms of existing international instruments to which 
Mdnbers of the United Nations may respectively be pardes. 

2. Paragraph 1 of this Article shall not be interpreted as giving 
grounds for delay or postponement of the negotiadon and conclusion 
of agreements for placing mandated and other territories under the 
trusteeship system as provided for in Ardcle 77. 

Article 81. The trusteeship agreement shall in each case include 
the terms under which the trust territory will be administered and 
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designate the authority which will exercise the administration of the 
trust territory. Such authority, hereinafter called the administering 
authority, may be one or more states or the Organization itself. 

Article 82. There may be designated, in any trusteeship agreement, 
a strategic area or areas which may include part or all of the trust terrU 
tory to which the agreement applies, without prejudice to any special 
agreement or agreements made under Article 43. 

Article 83. 1. All functions of the United Nadons relating to stra- 
tegic areas, including the approval of the terms of the trusteeship 
agreements and of their alteration or amendment, shall be exercised 
by the Security ^uncil. 

2. The basic objectives set forth in Article % shall be applicable to - 
the people of each strategic area. 

3. The Security Council shall, subject to the provisions of the trustee- 
ship agreements and without prejudice to security considerations, avail 
itself of the assistance of the Trusteeship Council to perform those 
functions of the United Nations under the trusteeship system relating 
to political, economic, social, and educational matters in the strategic 
areas. 

Articxe 84. It shall be the duty of the administering authority to 
ensure that the trust territory shall play its part in the maintenance of 
international peace and security. To this end the administering author- 
ity may make use of volunteer forces, ^cilities, and assistance from 
the trust territory in carrying out the obligations towards the Security 
Council undertaken in this regard by the administering authority, as 
well as for local defense and the maintenance of law and order witiiin 
the trust territory. 

Article 85. 1. The functions of the United Nations with re^d to 
trusteeship agreements for all areas not designated as strategic, in- 
cluding the approval of the terms of the trusteeship agreements and 
of their alteration or amendment,' skill be exercised by the General 
Assembly. 

2. The Trusteeship Council, operating under the authority of the 
General Assembly, shall assist the General Assembly in tarrying out 
these functions. 

CHAPTER Xin. THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNdlL 

Composition 

Article 86. 1. The Trusteeship Council shall consist of the follow- 
ing Members of the United Nations: 
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a. those Members administering trust territories; 

b. such of those Members mentioned by name in Article 23 as are 
not administering trust territories; and 

c. as many other Members elected for three-year terms by the Gen- 
eral Assembly as may be necessary to ensure that the total number of 
members of the Trusteeship Council is equally divided between those 
Members of the United Nations which administer trust territories and 
those which do not. 

2. Each member of the Trusteeship Council shall designate one spe- 
cially qualified person to represent it thereon. 

Functions and Powers 

Articu 87. The General Assembly and, under its authority, the 
Trusteeship Council, in carrying out their functions, may; 

a. consider reports submitted by the administering authority; 

b. accept petitions and examine them in consultation with the ad- 
ministering authority; 

c. provide for periodic visits to the respective trust territories at times 
agreed upon with the administering authority; and 

d. take these and other actions in conformity with the terms of the 
trusteeship agreements. 

Axticlb 88. The Trusteeship Council shall formulate a question- 
naire on the political, economic, social, and educational advancement. 
of the inhabitants of each trust territory, and the administering au- 
thority for each trust territory within the competence of the General 
Assembly shall make an annual report to the General Assembly upon 
the basis of such questionnaire. 

Voting 

AxncLE 89. 1. Each member of the Trusteeship Council shall have 
one vflte. 

2. Decisions of the Trusteeship Council shall be made by a majority 
of the members present and voting. 

Procedure 

Article 90. 1. The Trusteeship Council shall adopt its own rules 
of procedure, including the method of selecting its President. 

2. The Trusteeship Council shall meet as required in accorxlance 
with, its rules, wbith shall include provision for the convening of 
meedn^s on the request of a majority of its members. 
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shall be appointed by the General Assembly upon the recommendation 
of the Security CounciL He shall be the chief administrative officer of 
the Organization. 

Article 98. The Sccretary-General shall act in that capacity in all 
meetings of the General Assembly, of the Security Council, of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, and of the Trusteeship Council, and shall 
perform such other functions as are entrusted to him by these organs. 
The Secretary-General shall make an annual report to the General 
Assembly on the work of the Organization. 

Article 99. The Secretary-General may bring to the attention of the 
Security Council any matter which in his opinion may threaten the 
maintenance of international peace and security. 

Article 100. 1. In the performance of their duties the Secretary- 
General and the staff shall not seek or receive instructions from any 
government or from any other authority external to the Organization. 
They shall refrain from any action which might reflect on their posi- 
tion as international officials responsible only to the Organization. 

2. Each Member of the United Nations undertakes to respect the 
exclusively international character of the responsibilities of the Secre- 
tary-General and the staff and not to seek to influence them in the 
discharge of their responsibilities. 

Article 101. 1. The staff shall be appointed by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral under regulations established by the General Assembly. 

2. Appropriate staffs shall be permanendy assigned to the Economic 
and Social ^undl, the Trusteeship Council, and, as required, to other 
organs of the United Nadons. These staffs shall form a part of the 
Secretariat. 

3. Paramount consideration in the empbyment of the staff and in 
the determination of the conditions of service shall be the necessity of 
securing the highest standards of efficiency, competence, and integrity. 
Due regard shall be paid to the importance of recruiting the staff on 
as wide a geographical basis as possible. 

CHAPTER XVI. MISCBIXANBOUS PROVISIONS 

Article 102. 1. Every treaty and every international agreement en- 
tered into by any Member of the United Nations after the present 
Charter comes into force sh^ as soon as possible be registered with 
^e Secretariat and published by it 

2. No party to any such treaty or international agreement which has 
not been registered in accordance with the. provisions of paragraph 1 
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of this Article may invoke that treaty or agreement before any organ 
of the United Nations. 

Article 103. In the event of a conflict between the obligations of 
the Members of the United Nations under the present Charter and 
their obligations under any other international agreement, their oblU 
gations under the present Charter shall prevail. 

Article 104. The Organization shall enjoy in the territory of each 
of its Members such legal capacity as may be necessary for the exercise 
of its funcdons and the fulfilment of its purposes. 

Article 105. 1. The Organization shall enjoy in the territory of 
each of its Members such privileges and immunities as are necessary 
for the fulfilment of its purposes. 

2. Representatives of the Members of the United Nations and offi-, 
cials of the Organization shall similarly enjoy such privileges and 
immunities as are necessary for the independent exercise of their func- 
tions in connection with the Organization. 

3. The General Assembly may make recommendadons with a view 
to determining the details of the applicatbn of paragraphs 1 and 2 
of this Ardcle or may propose conventions to the Members of the 
United Nations for this purpose. 

CHAPTER XVn. TRANSraONAL SECURITY ARRANGEMENTS 

Article 106. Pending the coming into force of such special agree- 
ments referred to in Ardcle 43 as in the opinion of the Security Council 
enable it to begin the exercise of its responsibilides under Ardcle 42, 
the pardes to the Four-Nation Declaradon, signed at Moscow, October 
30, 1943, and France, shall, in accordance with the provisions of para- 
graph 5 of that Declaradon, consult with another and as occasion re- 
quires with other Members of the United Nadons with a view to such 
joint acdon on behalf of the Organizadon as may be necessary for the 
purpose of maintaining international peace and security. 

i^ncLE 107. Nothing in the present Charter shall invalidate or 
preclude acdon, in reladon to any state which during .the Second World 
War has been an enemy of any signatory to the present Charter, taken 
or authorized as a re^t of that war by the Governments having 
responsibility for such acdon. ' 

CHAPTER xvm. AMENDMENTS 

Articlb 108. Amendments to the present Charter shall come into 
force for all Members of the United Nadons when they have been 
adopted by a vote of two thirds of the members of the General 
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Assembly and ratified in accordance with their respective constitutional 
processes by two-thirds of the Members of the United Nations, includ- 
ing all the permanent members of the Security Council. 

Article 109. 1. A General Conference of the Members of the United 
Nations for the purpose of reviewing the present Charter may be 
held at a date and place to be fixed by a two-thirds vote of the mem- 
bers of the General Assembly and by a vote of any seven members of 
the Security Council. Each Member of the United Nations shall have 
one vote in the conference. 

2. Any alteration of the present Charter recommended by a two- 
thirds vote of the conference shall take efEect when ratified in accord- 
ance with their respective constitutional processes by two-thirds of the 
Members of the United Nations including all the permanent members 
of the Security Council. 

3. If such a conference has not been held before the tenth annual 
session of the General Assembly following the coming into force of 
the present Charter, the proposal to call such a conference shall be 
plac^ on the agenda of that session of the General Assembly, and 
the conference shall be held if so decided by a majority vote of the 
members of the General Assembly and by a vote of any seven members 
of the Security Council. 

CHAPTER XDC. RATCPICATION AND SIGNATURE 

Article 110. 1. The present Charter shall be ratified by the signa- 
tory states in accordance with their respective constitutional processes. 

2. The ratifications shall be deposited with the Government of the 
United States of America, which shall notify all the signatory states 
of each deposit as well as the Secretary-General of the Organization 
when he has been appointed. 

3. The present Chatter shall come into force upon the deposit of 
ratifications by the Republic of China, France, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Reptfolics, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland, and the United States of America, and by a majority of 
the other signatory states. A protocol of the ratifications deposited shall 
thereupon be drawn up by the Government of the United States of 
America which shall conununicate copies thereof to all the' signatory 
states. 

4. The states signatory to the present Charter which ratify it after 
it has come into force will become original Members of the United 
Nations on the date of the deposit of their respecti've ratifications. 
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Article 111. The present Charter, of which the Chines^ French, 
Russian, English, and Spanish texts are equally authentic, shall remain 
deposited in the archives of the Government of the United States of 
America. Duly certified copies thereof shall be transmitted by that 
Government to the Governments of the other signatory states. 

IN FAITH WHEREOF the representatives of the Governments of 
the United Nations have signed the present Charter. 

DONE at the city of San Francisco the twenty-sixth day of June, 
one thousand nine hundred and forty-five. 

308. THE STATUTE OF THE INTERNATIONAL COURT 
OF JUSTICE (EXTRACTS) 


Inasmuch as Chapter VII of the Dumbarton Oalfs Proposals ( see intro- 
duction to Document No. 307 above) provided for “an international court 
of justice which should constitute the principal judicial organ of the Organ- 
ization" a United Nations Committee of Jurists met at Washington from 
April 9-20, 1945, to formulate a draft statute. This draft became the basis 
of the actual Statute of the Intemattomd Court of Justice which was signed 
on June 26, 1945, at San Francisco by the same powers that signed the 
Charter of the United Nations (tee footnote 6 of this chapter). The articles 
in the Charter relating to the International Court of Justice are Articles 7 
and 92-96 (see Document No. 307 above). 


Article 1. THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 
established by the Charter of the United Nations as the principal judi- 
cial organ of the United Nations shall be constituted and shall function 
in accordance with the provisions of the present Statute. 

CHAPTER I. ORGANEATTON OF TEJE COURT 

Articlb Z The Court shall be composed of a body of independent 
judges, elected regardless of their nationality from among persons of 
hi gh moral character, who possess the qualifications required in their 
respective countries for appointment to the highest judicial offices, or 
are jurisconsults of recognized comp^nce in international law. 

^ Internationsl Court of Itudce Series D. At^ and Documents Concenung the Orgam- 
atttion of the Court, No. 1. Charter of the Vnit^ Nationt, Statute and Rules of Court 
and other Constitutional Documents, A. W. SijthoS’i Publishing Company, Leyden, 
1946, pp. 38-53, Reprmted by permission. 
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Article 3. 1. The Court shall consist of fifteen members, no two 
of whom may be nationals of the same State. 

2. A person who for the purposes of membership in the Court could 
be regarded as a national of more than one State shall be deemed to 
be a national of the one in which he ordinarily exercises civil and 
political rights. 

Article 4. 1. The members of the Court shall be elected by the 
General Assembly and by the Security Council from a list of persons 
nominated by the national groups in the Permanent Court of Arbitra> 
tion, in accordance with the foUowing provisions. 

2. In the case of Members of the United Nations not represented in 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration, candidates shall be nominated by 
national groups appointed for this purpose by their governments under 
the same conditions as those prescribed for members of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration by Article 44 of the Convention of The Hague 
of 1907 for the pacific settlement of international disputes. 

3. The conditions under which a State which is a party to the present 
Statute but is not a Member of the United Nations may participate in 
electing the members of the Court shall, in the absence of a special 
agreement, be laid down by the General Assembly upon recommenda- 
tion of the Security CoundL 

• • • • » 

9 

Article 8. The General Assembly and the Security Council shall 
proceed independently of one another to elect the members of the Court. 

Article 10. 1. Those candidates who obtain an absolute majority 
of votes in the General Assembly and in the Security Council shall be 
considered elected. .... 

3. In the event of more than one national of the same State obtain- 
ing an absolute majority of the votes both of the General Assembly 
and of the Security Council, the eldest of these only shall be considered 
elected. 

• • « « • 

Article 13. 1. The members of the Court shall be elected for nine 
years and may be re-elected; provided, however, that of the judges 
elected at the first election, the terms of five judges shall expire at the 
end of three years and the terms of five more judges shall expire at 
the end of six years. 

2. The judges whose terms are to expire at the end of the above- 
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mentioned initial periods of three and six years shall be chosen by lot 
to be drawn by the Secretary-General immediately after the first elec- 
don has been completed 


Article 18. 1. No member of the Court can be dismissed unless, 
in the unanimous opinion of the other members, he has ceased to fulfil 
tlie required condidons 


Article 21. 1. The Court shall elect its President and Vice-Presi- 
dent for three years; they may be re-elected 

Article 22. 1. The seat of the Court shall be established at The 
Hague. This, however, shall not prevent the Court from sitdng and 
exercising its functions elsewhere whenever the Court considers it de- 
sirable 

Article 23. 1. The Court shall remain permaneody in session, ex- 
cept during the judicial vacations, the dates and duradon of which shall 
be fixed by the Court 


Articlb 26. 1. The Court may from dme to time form one or more 
Chambers, compo^ of three or more judges as the Court may deter- 
mine, for dealing with particular categories of cases; fi>r example, 
labour cases and cases relating to transit and communicadons. 

2. The Court may at any dme form a Chamber for dealing with a 
pardcular case 

Article 27. A judgment g^ven by any of the Chambers provided 
for in Ardcles 26 and 29 shall be considered as rendered by the Court. 


Article 29. With a view to the speedy despatch of business, the 
Court shall form annually a Chamber composed of five judges which, 
at the request of the pardes, may hear and determine cases by sum- 
mary procedure. . . . 

• ■ * • • 

Article 31. 1. Judges of the nadonality of each of the pardes shall 
retain their right to sit in the case before the Court 

2. If the Court includes upon the Bench a judge of the nadonality 
of one of the pardes, any other party may choose a person to sit as 
judge. . . . 

3. If the Court includes upon the Bench no judge of the nadonality 
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of the parties, each of these parties may proceed to choose a judge 

• • • • ■ 

Articlb 33. The expenses of the Court shall be borne by the United 
Nations in such a manner as shall be decided by the General Assembly. 

CHAPTER n. COMPETENCE OF THE COURT 

Article 34. 1. Only States may be parties in cases before the 
Court 

• • • • • 

Article 36. 1. The jurisdiction of the Court comprises all cases 
which the parties refer to it and all matters specially provided for in 
the Charter of the United Nations or in treaties and conventions in 
force. 

2. The States parties to the present Statute may at any time declare 
that they recognize as compulsory ipso facto and without special agree- 
ment, in relation to any other State accepting the same obligation, the 
jurisdiction of the Court in ail legal disputes concerning: 

(a) the interpretation of a treaty; 

(Jb) any, question of international law; 

(c) the existence of any fact which, if established, would constitute a 
breach of an international obligation; 

(d) the nature or extent of the reparation to be made for the breach 
of an internadonal obligadon. .... 

6. In the event of a dispute as to whether the Court has jurisdiction, 
the matter shall be settled by the decision of the Court. 

Article 37. Whenever a treaty or convendon in force provides for 
reference of a matter to a aibunal to have been insdtuted by the 
League of Nations, or to the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
the matter shall, as between the pardes to the present Statute, be re- 
ferred to the Internadonal Court of jusdee. 

• ••BO 

CaiAFTER m. PROCEDURE 

Articlb 39.' 1. The official languages of the Court shall be French 
and English. If the pardes agree that the case shall be conducted in 
French, the judgment shall be delivered in French. If the parties agree 
that the case shall be conduced in English, the judgment shall be 
delivered in English 

B B • • • 

.. Article 53. 1. Whenever one of the pardes does not appear before 
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the Court, or fails to defend its case, the other party may call upon the 
Court to decide its claim. 

2. The Court must, before doing so, satisfy itself, not only that it 
has jurisdiction in accordance with Articles 36 and 37, hut also that 
the claim is well founded in fact and law. 


Article 55. 1. All quesdons shall be decided by a majority of the 
judges present. 

2. In the event of an equality of votes, the President or the judge 
who acts in his place shall have a casdng vote. 


Article 57. If the judgment does not represent in whole or in, part 
the unanimous opinion of the judges, any judge shall be endtled to 
deliver a separate opinion. 


Article 59. The decision of the Court has no binding force except 
between the parties and in respect of that particular case. 

Article 60. The judgment is final and without appeal. 


Article 62. 1. Should a State consider that it has an interest of a 
legal nature which may be affected by the decision in the case, it may 
submit a request to the Court to be permitted to intervene. 

2. It shall be for the Court to decide upon this request. 

• • * • • 

CHAPTER IV. ADVISORY OHNION5 

Article 65. 1. The Court may give an advisory opinion on any 
legal quesdon at the request of whatever body may be authorized by 
or in accordance with the Charter of the United Nations to make such 
a request 

• « • • • 

Article 67. The Court shall deliver its advisory opinions in open 
Court, notice having been given to the Secretary-General and to the 
representadves of Members of the United Nadons, of other States and 
of internadonal organizations imnuxhately concerned. 

a a ■ • • 

CHAPTER V. AMENDMENT 

Article ®. Amendments to the present Statute shall be efiected by 
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the same procedure as is provided by the Charter of the United Nations 
for amendments to that Charter, subject however to any provisions 
which the General Assembly upon recommendation of the Security 
Council may adopt concerning the participation of States which are 
parties to the present Statute but are not Members of the United 
Nations. 

Article 70. The Court shall have power to propose such amend- 
ments to the present Statute as it may deem necessary, through written 
communications to the Secretary-General, for consideration in con- 
formity with Article 69. 

309. THE NEW STATE OF ISRAEL, MAY 14, 1948* 


The first special session of the United Nations General Assembly was 
called in April-May 1947 over the difficult question of Arab~]ewish conflict 
in Palestine. Local violence and international debates went on for months, 
until finally Great Britain announced that she would lay down her mandate 
over Palestine on May 15, 1948, and commit no more of her blood to the 
settlement 6f the problem. The situation was made more confusing by the 
impulsive actions of the Truman Administration in Washington which, for 
example, within a few months presented seven different "plans" for settling 
the issue. Amidst bitter United Nations debate, a group of Jewish leaders in 
Tel-Aviv declared the independence of a new state of Israel as of midnight. 
May 14-15, 1948, immediately after Britain's relinquishment of the mandate. 
(The last British soldiers left Palestine on June 30, 1948.) The United 
States Government was so hasty in its recognition of Israel that this diplo- 
matic act occurred in the early evening of May 14, Washington time, al- 
though it did not happen until midnight of May 14-15, Tel-Aviv time. 


A 

Letter from the Agent of the Provisional Government of 
Israel (Eliahu Epstein) to the President (Harry S. Tr uman ). 

I have the honor to notify you that the state of Israel has been pro- 
claimed as an independent republic within frontiers approved by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations in its Resoludon of Novem- 
ber 29, 1947, and that a provisbnal government has been charged to 

*A. ukd B. &om Upited States, Department a£ State BtiUetin, Government Printing 
Office Wellington, 1948, vol. XVQl, p. 673; C. from ibid., vol. XI^ p. 22. 
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assume the rights and duties of government for preserving law and 
order within the boundaries of Israel, for defending the state against 
external aggression, and for discharging the obligations of Israel to 
the other nations of the world in accordance with international law. 
The Act of Independence will become effective at one minute aftei^ 
six o’clock on the evening of 14 May 1948, Washington time. 

With full knowledge of the deep bond of sympathy which has ex- 
isted and has been strengthened over the past thirty years between the 
Government of the United States and the Jewish people of Palestine, 

I have been authorized by the provisional government of the new state 
to tender this message and to express the hope that your government 
will recognize and will welcome Israel into the community of nations. 
[White House Press Release, May 15, 1948.] 

B 

Statement by the President (Harry S. Truman) on Recognition 
of the Provisional Government of Israel 
This Government has been informed that a Jewish state has been 
proclaimed in Palestine, and recognition has been requested by the 
provisional government thereof. 

The United States recognizes the provisional government as the de 
facto authority of the new state of Israel [White House Press Release, 
May 14, 1948.] 

C 

Statement by the President (Harry S. Truman) on the Establishment 
of Diplomatic Missions by the Government of the United States 
and the Provisional Government of Israel 
Agreement has been reached between the Government of the United 
States and the Provisional Government of Israel on the establishment 
of a Mission of the United States in Israel and a Mission of the Pro- 
visional Government of Israel in the United States. Agre emen t has 
also been reached on the exchange of special representatives. 

Mr. Eliahu Epstein has been designated by the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Israel as its Special Representative in the United States head- 
ing the Iklission of the Provisional Government of Israel in this 
country. 

I have today appointed the Honorable James Grover McDonald, of 
New York, to serve as the Special Representative of the United States 
to head the Mission of the United States in Israel. [White House Press 
Release June 22, 1948.] 
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310. THIRD REPORT OF UNITED NATIONS ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION, MAY 17, 1948 (EXTRACTS) • 


In pursuance of the United Nation/ obligations with respect to disarma- 
ment, the General Assembly in January 1946 established an Atomic Energy 
Commission. It was made up of one representative from each member of 
the Security Council, plus Canada when that country was not on the council 
— because Canada shared with the United States and Great Britain ad- 
vanced information on nuclear fission. The UNAEC held its first meeting 
in June 1946, and immediately the divergence of United Smes and Soviet 
Union views was evident. The voting in the commission meetings was 
generally split between the USSR, and her satellites on one side and the 
remaitting powers on the other side. After two years of wor\ the •com- 
mission reported an impasse and summaristed its conclusions as well as the 
majority plan of control. By resolution of November 23, 1949, the Generd 
Assembly requested the permanent members of the UNAEC to "continue 
their consultations." 

The Atomic Energy Commission reports that it has reached an 
impasse. 

In almost two years of work the Commission has accomplished much 
and has succeeded in making clear the essentials of a plan for the con- 
trol of atomic energy, in fulfilment of the objectives of the resolution 
of the General Ass^bly of 24 January 1946. Nevertheless, it con- 
' aiders that it cannot now prepare a draft treaty “incorporating its 
ultimate proposals” as urged by the resolution of the Security Council 
of 10 March 1947. 

The difficuldes which confiront the Commission were first evidenced 
when the plan under consideration by most of the governments mem- 
bers of the Commission was rqected by the USSR, “either as a whole 
or in its separate parts,” on the ground that such a plan constituted 
an unwarranted infringement of national sovereignty. For its part, 
the USSR insisted that a convention outlawing atomic weapons and 
providing for the destruction of existing weapons must precede any 
control agreement. The majority of the Commission considered that 

* United Slatet, Department of State (Publication No. 3161) The Intemationel Con- 
trol of Atontie Energy. Policy at the Crossroads. An Informal Sumnuoy Record of the 
PoUey Developments Concerning the Infemattonal Control of Atomic Energy, October 
IS,' 1946 to May 17, 1948, Government Priming Office, Waihington, 1948, pp. ^0-244. 
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such a convention, without safeguards, would offer no protection 
against non-compliance. 

This initial divergency of view did not deter the Commission from 
pursuing its task in the hope that the disagreements might be resolved 
as a result of further studies. Accordingly, the Commission decided to 
defer the consideration of the polidcal aspects of the problem undl it 
had first determined whether control of atomic energy was practicable 
from a technical point of view. In September 1946 die Scientific and 
Technical Committee reported unanimously that “we do not find any 
basis in the available scientific facts for supposing that effeedve control 
is not technologically feasible.” 

During the remainder of 1946, the Commission continued to study 
the technical and scientific aspects of control and adopted the broad 
outlines of a control plan set forth in the General Findings and Recom- 
mendations of the First Report. In 1947 it elaborated specific proposals 
in a Second Report which show, on many points, how control could 
be carried out. 

The USSR abstained from voting on the First Report and voted 
against the Second Report. , 

In February 1947, the USSR submitted Amendments and Additions 
to the General Findings and Recommendations of the First Report^ 
and in June 1947, it submitted control proposals of its own. The dis* 
cussion of the USSR Amendments and Additions did not lead the 
Commission to revise its General Findings and Recommendations. The 
USSR proposals of June 1947 have been analyzed in detail. In April 
1948 they were rejected by a 9-2 vote in the following terms: 

“They ignore the existing technical knowledge of the problem of atomic 
energy control, do not provide an adequate basis for the effective inter- 
national control of atomic energy and the e l i mina tion from national arma- 
ments of atomic weapons, and, therefore, do not conform to the terms of 
reference of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The analysis of the technical requirements of atomic energy control 
has been pursued as far as is possible. Unfortunately, this analysis has 
not led to agreement even on the technical aspects of control. During 
more than- 200 meetings of the Atomic Energy Commission and its 
various committees, the USSR has had time to study the technical 
knowlege available to the Commission, to review its own position in 
the light of such knowledge, and to appredatc that the admittedly far- 
reaching proposals sponsored by the majority are based on the scientific 
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and technical facts. But the USSR has not changed its fundamental 
position. 

Thus, after twenty-two months of work, the Commission finds itself 
confronted by virtually the same deadlock that stultified its initial 
discussions. The Government of the USSR itself acknowledges the 
deadlock. It is now apparent that this deadlock cannot be broken at 
the Commission level 

Both political and technical considerations demand that no impor- 
tant areas of the world be outside the control system. It is therefore 
evident that the full co-operation of the USSR is indispensable for the 
establishment of a system of control which would prevent an atomic 
armaments race. 

Whether the functions and powers of the International Control 
Agency as elaborated by the majority are politically acceptable or not, 
they provide the technically necessary basis for an effective control of 
atomic energy. The question is not whether these measures are now 
acceptable but whether governments now want effective international 
control, ... 

By conc^trating on the technical facts, which, irrespective of any 
polidcal situadon, must be met by any sadsfactory plan of control, the 
Commission has prepared findings and recommendadons which, in 
the view of the majority, will stand as a basis of any further study of 
this subject .... 

The unprecedented character of its conclusions has not deterred the 
majority of the Commission from adopdng them, since the sciendfic 
and technical evidence makes such conclusions inescapable. . . . 

The majority of the Commission is fully aware of the impact of its 
plan on traditional prerogadves of nadonal sovereignty. But in the 
face of the realides of the problem it sees no alternadve to the volun- 
tary sharing by nations of their sovereignty in this field to the extent 
required by its proposals. It finds no other solution which will meet 
the facts, prevent nadonal rivalries in this most dangerous field, and 
fulfil the Conunission’s terms of reference. , . . . 

However, in the field of atomic energy, the majority of the Com- 
mission has been unable to secure the agreement of the USSR to even 
those elements of effective control considered essential from the tech- 
nical point of view, let abne its acceptance of the nature and extent 
of participation in the world community required of all nations in 
this field by the First and Second Reports of t^ Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. As a result^ the Commission has been forced to recognize that 
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agreement on effective measures for the control of atomic energy is 
itself dependent on co-operation in broader fields of policy. 

The failure to achieve agreement on the international control of 
atomic energy arises from a situation that is beyond the competence of 
this Commission. In this situation the Commission concludes that no 
useful purpose can be served by carrying on negotiations at the Com- 
mission level. 

The Commission, therefore, recommends that until such time as the 
General Assembly finds that this situation no longer exists, or until 
such time as the sponsors of the General Assembly Resolution of 24 
January 1946, who are the permament members of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, find, through prior consultation, that there exists a basis 
for agreement on the international control of atomic energy, negotia- 
tions in the Atomic Energy Commission be suspended. 

In accordance with its terms of reference, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission submits this Report and recommendation to the Security 
Council for consideration, and recommends that they be transmitted, 
along with the two previous Reports of the Commission, to the next 
regular session of the General Assembly as a matter of spedal concern. 

311. THE FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1948 {EXTRACTS) “ 


On April 3, 1948, President Harry S. Truman signed into a law a 
measure designed to strenphen economically and financiaUy those foreign 
countries which upheld free institutions and which were willing to help 
themselves as well as accept United States aid. The principles of the act 
were based on a plan (Marshall Plan) proposed by Secretary of State 
George C. MarshaB on June 5, 1947, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled. That this Act may 
be cited as the “Foreign Assistance Act of 1948.” 


Section 101. 
Act of 1948." 


TriXiE I 

This title may be cited as the “Economic Cooperation 


Findings and Declaeation of Poucr 
Section 102. (a) Recognizing the intimate economic and other re- 
^ United States Conaresa, 80th Congress, 2d Session, Puhlie Lea 472, S. 2202, pp. 1-26. 
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lationships .between the United States and the nations of Europe, and 
recognizing that disruption following in the wake of war is not con> 
tained by national frontiers, the Congress finds that the existing situ- 
ation in Europe endangers the establishment of a lasting peace, the 
general welfare and national interest of the United States, and the 
attainment of the objectives of the United-Nations. The restoration or 
maintenance in European countries of principles of individual liberty, 
free insdtutions, and genuine independence rests largely upon the 
establishment of sound economic conditions, stable international ecO' 
nomic relationships, and the achievement by the countries of Europe 
of a healthy economy independent of extraordinary outside assistance. 
The accomplishment of these objectives calls for a plan of European 
recovery, open bo all such nations which cooperate in such a plan, based 
upon a strong production effort, the expansion of foreign trade, the 
creation and maintenance of internal financial stability, and the devel' 
opment of economic cooperation, including all possible steps to establish 
and maintain equitable rates of exchange and to bring about the pro- 
gressive diminadon of trade barriers. Mindful of the advantages which 
the United States has enjoyed through the existence of a large domestic 
market with no internal trade barriers, and bdieving that similar ad- 
vantages can acaue to the countries of Europe, it is dedared to be the 
policy of the people of the United States to encourage these countries 
.through a joint organizadon to exert sustained common efforts as set 
forth in the report of the Committee of European Economic Coopera- 
tion signed at Paris on September 22, 1947, which will speedily achieve 
that economic cooperadon in Europe which is essential for lasting 
peace and prosperity. It is further dedared to be the policy of the 
people of ^ United States to sustain and strengthen prindples of 
individual liberty, free institutions, and genuine independence in 
Europe through assistance to those countries of Europe which partid- 
pate in a joint recovery program based upon self-hdp and mutual 
cooperation: Provided, That no assistance to the partidpating countries 
herein contemplated shall seriously impair the economic stability of 
the United States. It is further declared to be policy of the people of 
the United States that continuity of assistance provided by the United 
States should, at all times, be dependent upon continuity of cooperation 
among countries partidpating in the program. 

PuBPOsEs OP Tnu 

(b) It is the purpose of this title to effectuate the policy set forth 
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in subsection (a) of this section by furnishing material and financial 
assistance to the participating countries in such a manner as to aid 
them, through their own individual and concerted efforts, to become 
independent of extraordinary outside economic assis t ance within the 
period of operations under this title, by — 

(1) promoting industrial and agricultural production in the partici- 
pating countries; 

(2) furthering the restoration or maintenance of the soundness of 
European currencies, budgets, and finances; and 

(3) facilitating and sdmulating tfie growth of international trade 
of participating countries with one another and with other countries 
by appropriate measures including reduction of barriers which may 
hamper such trade. 

Participating Countries 

Section 103. (a) As used in this title, the term “participating coun- 
try" means — 

(1) any country, together with dependent areas under its admin- 
istration, which signed the report of the Committee pf European 
Economic Cooperation at Paris on September 22, 1947; and 

(2) any other country (including any of the zones of occupation of 
Germany, any areas under international administration or control, and 
the Free Territory of Trieste or either of its zones) wholly or partly 
in Europe, together with dependent areas under its administration; 
provided such country adheres to, and for so bng as it remains an 
adherent to, a joint program for European recovery designed to accom- 
plish the purposes of this tide. .... 

Establishment of Economic Cooperation Administration 

Section 104. (a) There is hereby established, with its principal office 
in the District of Columbia, an agency of the Government which shall 
be known as the Economic Cooperadon Administradon. . . . The 
Administradon shall be headed by an Administrator for Economic 
Cooperadon . . . who shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. . . . The Administrator 
sViall be responsible to the President and shall have a status in the ex- 
ecudve branch of the Government comparable to that of the head of 
an execudve department. .... 
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General FuNcnoNs or Administrator 

Section 105. (a) The Administrator . . . shall in addition to all 
other functions vested in him by this title — 

(1) review and appraise the requirements of participating countries 
for assistance under the terms of this title; 

(2) formulate programs of United Stales assistance under this title, 
including approval of specific projects which have been submitted to 
him by the participating countries; 

(3) provide for the efficient execution of any such programs as may 
be placed in operation; and 

(4) terminate provision of assistance or take other remedial action 
as provided in section 118 of this title. 

{b) 'In order to strengthen and make more effective the conduct of 
the foreign relations of the United States — 

(1) the Administrator and the Secretary of State shall keep each 
other fully and currendy informed on matters, including prospective 
action, arising within the scope of their respeedve duties which are 
perdnent to^the dudes of the other 


Nature and Method oe Assistance 

» 

SsenoN 111. (a) The Administrator may, from time to time, fur- 
nish assistance to any pardcipadng country by providing for the per- 
formance of any of the funedons set forth in paragraphs (1) through 

(5) of this subsection when he deems it to be in furtherance of the 
purposes of this dde, and upon the terms and condidons set forth in 
this dde and such addidonal terms and condidons consistent with the 
provisions of this dde as he may determine to be necessary and proper. 

(1) Procurement from any source, including Government stocks on 
the same basis as procurement by Government agencies under Public 
Law 375 (Seventy-ninth Congress) for their own use, of any com- 
modity which he determines to be required for the furtherance of the 
purposes of this dtle. . . . 

(2) Processing, storing, transpordng, and repairing any commodities, 
or performing any other services with respect to a pardcipadng coun- 
try which he determines to be required for accomplishing the purposes 
of this dde. . . . 
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(3) Procurement of and furnishing technical information and assist- 
ance. 

(4) Transfer of any commodity or service. . . . 

(5) The allocation of commodities of services to specific projects 
designed to carry out the purposes of this title, which have been sub- 
milled to the Administrator by participating countries and have been 
approved by him. . . . 


Protectiok of Domestic Economy 

Section 112. (a) The Administrator shall provide for the procure- 
ment in ihe United States of commodities under this title in such a 
way as to (1) minimize the drain upon the resources of the United 
States and the impact of such procurement upon the domestic econ- 
omy, and (2) avoid impairing the fulfillment of vital needs of the 
people of the United States 


Bilateral ano Multilateral Undertakings ^ 

Section 115. (a) The Secretary of State, after consultation with the 
Administralor, is authorized to conclude, with individual participat- 
ing countries or any number of such countries or with an organization 
' representing any such countries, agreements in furtherance of the pur- 
poses o£ this title. .... 


Western Hemisphere Countries 

Section 116. The President shall take appropriate steps to encour- 
age all countries in the Western Hemisphere to make available to 
participating countries such assistance as they may be able to furnish. 

Other Duties of the Administrator 

SEctioN 117. (fl) The Administrator, ... in agreement with a par- 
ticipating country, shall, whenever practicable, promote, by means of 
funds made available for the purposes of this title, an increase in the 
production in such participating country of materials which are re- 
quired by the United States as a result of deficiencies or potential 
deficiencies in the resources within the United States. 
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(A) The Administrator, in cooperation with the Secretary of Com- 
merce, shall facilitate and encourage, through private and public travel, 
transport, and other agencies, the promotion and development of travel 
by citizens of the United States to and with participating countries .... 


Termination of Assistance 

Section 118. The Administrator, in determining the form and 
measure of assistance provided under this title to any participating 
country, shall take into account the extent to which such country is 
complying with its undertakings embodied in its pledges to other 
participating countries and in its agreement concluded with the United 
Statea under section 115. The Administrator shall terminate the pro- 
vision of assistance under this title to any participating country 
whenever he determines that (1) such country is not adhering to its 
agreement concluded under section 115, or is diverting from the 
purposes of this title assistance provided hereunder, and that in the 
circumstances remedial action other than termination will not more 
effectively promote the purposes of this title or (2) because of changed 
conditions, assistance is no bnger consistent with the national interest 
of the United States. Termination of assistance to any country under 
this section shall include the termination of deliveries of all supplies 
scheduled under the aid program for such country and not yet delivered. 


Termination of Program 

' Section 122, (a) After June 30, 1952, or after the date of the passage 
of a concurrent resolution by the two Houses of Congress before such 
date, which declares that the powers conferred on the Administrator 
... are no longer necessary for the accomplishment of the purposes of 
this title, . . . none of the functions authorized under such provisions 
may be exercised; except that during the twelve months following 
such date commodities and services with respect to which the Ad- 
ministrator had, prior to such date, authorized procurement for, ship- 
ment to, or delivery in a partidpating country, may be transferred to 

such country 

Ap^ved April 3, 1948. 
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312. THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY, APRIL 4, 1949“ 


The growing tension between east and west over Centred Europe, Asia, 
and disarmament, led in the summer of 1948 to conversations in Washing- 
ton among the representatives of Belgium, Canada, France, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and the United States. Out of these 
tali{s grew the text of a North Atlantic Treaty signed in Washington on 
April 4, 1949, by the above powers plus Denmarl(, Ireland, Italy, Norway, 
and Portugal. The document became effective in July 1949. The North 
Atlantic Council established under Ardele 9 of the treaty, at its third 
meeting, on January 6, 1950, in Washington, approved extensive plans for 
the integrated defense of the North Atlantic area. Thereafter several bi- 
Uttertd agreements for mutual defense were signed by the treaty signatories, 
notably one between the United States and Great Britain. Under these 
defense agreements the United States supplied arms and other military 
equipment to its allies. 


PREAMBLE 

The Parties to this Treaty reaffirm dieir faith in the purposes and 
principles of the Charter of the United Nations and their desire to 
live in peace with all peoples and all governments. 

They are determined to safeguard the freedom, 'common heritage 
and civilizadon of their peoples, founded on the principles of democ- 
racy, individual liberty and the rule of law. 

They seek to promote stability and well-being in the North Atlandc 
area, > 

They are resolved to unite their efforts for coUeedve defense and 
for the pteservadon of peace and seevurity. 

They therefore agree to this North Adandc Treaty. 

Article 1. The Parties undertake, as set forth in the Charter of the 
United Nations, to setde any international disputes in which they 
may be involved by peaceful means in such a manner that international 
peace and security, and justice, are not endangered, and to refrain in 
their international relations from the threat or use of force in any 
manner inconsistent with the purposes of the United Nations. 

“United Statei Senate, 81st Congress, 1st Session, Document No. 48 North AtUmde 
Treaty. Doeumenu JtAadng to the North Atlaatie Treaty, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 1949, pp. 1-4. 
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Articlb 2. The Parties vstill contribute toward the further develop' 
ment of peaceful and friendly international relations by strengthening 
their free institutions, by bringing about a better understanding of the 
principles upon which these institutions are founded, and by pro- 
moting conditions of stability and well-being. 

Article 3. In order more effectively to achieve the objectives of 
this Treaty, the Parties, separately and jointly, by means of continuous 
and effective self-help and mutual aid, will maintain and develop their 
individual and collective capacity to resist armed attack. 

Article 4. The Parties will consult together whenever, in the 
opinion of any of them, the territorial integrity, political independence 
or security of any of the Parties is threatened. 

Article 5. The Parties ^ree that an armed attack against one or 
more of them in Europe or North America shall be considered an attack 
against them all; and consequently they agree that, if such an armed 
attack occurs, each of them, in exercise of the right of individual or 
collective self-defense recognized by Article 51 of the Charter of the 
United Nations, will assist the Party or Parties so attacked by taking 
forthwith, individually and in concert with the other Parties, such 
action as it deems necessary, including the use of armed force, to restore 
and maintain the security of the North Atlantic area. 

Any such armed attack and all measures taken as a result thereof 
shall immediately be reported to the Security Council. Such measures 
shall be terminated when the Security Council has taken the measures 
necessary to restore and mountain international peace and security. 

Article 6. For the purpose of Article 5 an armed attack on one or 
more of the Parties is deemed to include an armed attack on the terri- 
tory of any of the Parties in Europe or North America, on the Algerian 
departments of France, on the occupation forces of any Party in Europe 
on the islands under the jurisdiction of any Party in the North Atlantic 
area north of the Tropic of Cancer or on the vessels or aircraft in this 
area of any of the Parties. 

Article 7. This Treaty does not affec^ and shall not be interpreted 
as afiEecting, in any way the rights and obligations under the Charter 
of the Parties which are members of the United Nations, or the primary 
responsibility of the Security Council for the maintenance of internar 
tional peace and security. 

Article 8. Each Party declares that none of the international engage- 
ments now in force between it and any other of the Parties or any third 
state is in conflict with the provisions of this Treaty, and undertakes 
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not to enter into any international engagement in conflict with this 
Treaty. 

Article 9. The Parties hereby establish a council, on which each of 
them shall be represented, to consider matters concerning the implemen- 
tation of this Treaty. The council shall be so organized as to be able to 
meet promptly at any dme. The council shall set up such subsidiary 
bodies as may be necessary; in particular it shall establish immediately 
a defense committee which shall recommend measures for the imple- 
mentation of Articles 3 and 5. 

Article 10. The Parties may, by unanimous agreement, invite any 
other European state in a position to further the principles of this 
Treaty and to contribute to the security of the North Atlanic area to 
accede to this Treaty. Any state so invited may become a party to the 
Treaty by depositing its instrument of accession with the Government 
of the United States of America. The Government of the United States 
of America will inform each of the Parties of the deposit of each such 
instrument of accession. 

Article 11. This Treaty shall be radSed and its provisions carried 
out by the Parties in accordance with their respecdve qpnsdtudonal 
processes. The instruments of radflcadon shall be deposit^ as soon as 
possible with the Government of the United States of America, which 
will notify all the other signatories of each deposit. The Treaty shall 
enter into force between the states which have radfied it as soon as the 
ratifications of the majority of the signatories, including the ratificadons 
of Belgium, Canada, France, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom and the United States, have been deposited and shall come 
into effect with respect to the other states on the date of the deposit of 
their radficadons. 

Article 12. After the Treaty has been in force for ten years, or at 
any dme thereafter, the Pardes shall, if any of them so requests, consult 
together for the purpose of reviewing the Treaty, having regard for the 
factors then affecting peace and security in the North Atlandc area, 
including the development of universal as well as regional arrangements 
under the Charter of the United Nadons for the maintenance of inter- 
nadonal peace and security. 

Article 13. After the Treaty has been in force for twenty years, any 
Party may cease to be a party one year after its nodce of denunciadon 
has been given to the Government of the United States of America, 
which will inform the Governments of the other Parties of the deposit 
of each nodce of denunciadon. 
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Article 14. This Treaty, of which the English and French texts are 
equally authentic, shall be deposited in the archives of the Government 
of the United States of America. Duly certified copies thereof will be 
transmitted by that Government to the Governments of the other signa- 
tories. 

In witness whereof, the undersigned plenipotentiaries have signed 
this Treaty. 

Done at Washington, the 4th day of April, 1949. • 

313. STATUTE OF THE COUNCIL OF EUROPE, MAY 5, 1949 
(EXTRACTS) “ 


TAe movement toward some form of European union was given impetus 
by the growing ill-wiU between the Western Allies and the Soviet Union 
and by the apparent feeling of some European leaders that Western Europe 
must not remain divided into small sections while the Moscow and Wash- 
ington colossi were flexing their muscles. Steps in this movement were 
the Benelux Customs Convention of September S, 1944, among Belgium, 
the Netherlarids, and Inxembourg; the Dun\ir\ Treaty of Alliance be- 
tween Great Britain and France, March 4, 1947; the Brussels Treaty of 
March 17, 1948, providing for economic and social as well as defense col- 
laboration among Great Britain, France, and the Benelux countries; the 
Franco-ltdlian Customs Treaty (and Union) of March 26, 1949; and the 
North Atiantie Treaty of April 4, 1949 (see above Document No, 312), 
Then, on March 28, 1949, under the chairmanship of Sir Gladwyn Jebb, thdre 
began in London a conference among a group of European ambassadors 
to Great Britain — a conference which eventually produced the Statute of the 
Council of Europe, signed in London, on May 5, 1949. The original signa- 
tories were Belgium, Denmari(f France, Ireland, Ittdy, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and Great Britain. The council soon was 
joined by Tur\ey and Greece, and in February 1950 Iceland became the 
thirteenth member. The Saar and Western Germany became associate 
members in May and June 1950, respectively. 


CHAFIER I. Am OF THE CXDUNOL OF EUROPE 

AKimut 1. (a) The aii& of the Council of Europe ia to achieve a 
greater unity between its Members for the purpose of safeguarding and 

^ Greet Britain Treaty Seria No. 51 (1949), Cmd. 7778, Statute of the Couueil of 
Europe, London, 5th May, 1949, Hit Majesty’s Stationery Offim, London, 1949, 2-19. 
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realizing the ideals and principles which are their common heritage and 
facilitating their economic and social progress. 

(6) This aim shall be pursued through the organs of the Council by 
discussion of questions of common concern and by agreements and 
common action in economic, social, cultural, scientific, legal, and 
administrative matters and in the maintenance and furthn realizadon 
of human rights and fundamental freedoms. 

(e) Participadon in the Council of Europe shall not affect the collabo- 
ration of its Members in the work of the United Nadons and of other 
international organizations or unions to which they are pardes. 

(d) Matters relating to Nadonal Defence do not fall within the scope 
of the Council of Europe. 

CHAPTER n. MEMBERSHIP 

Article 2. The Members of the Council of Europe are the Parties 
to this Statute. 

Article 3. Every Member of the Council of Europe must accept the 
principles of the rule of law and of the enjoyment by all persons within 
its jurisdicdon of human rights and fundamental freedoms^ and collabo- 
rate sincerely and effecdvely in the aim of the Council as specified in 
Chapter I. 

Article 4. Any European State, which is deemed to be able and will- 
ing to fulfil the provisions of Ardde 3, may be inviteif to become a 
Member of the Council of Europe by the Committee of Ministers. . . . 

Article 5. (a) In special circumstances, a European country, which 
is deemed to be able and willing to fulfil the provisions of Ardde 3, 
may be invited by the Committee of Ministers to become an Assodate 
Member of the Council of Europe. . . . An Associate Member shall be 
endtled to be represented in the Consultative Assembly only. .... 


Article 7. Any Member of the Council of Europe may withdraw by 
formally notifying the Secretary-General of its intention to do so. Such 
withdrawal shall take eflect at the end of the financial year in which 
it is notified, if the notification is given during the first nine months 
of that finandal year. If the notification is given in the last three 
months of the finandal year, it shall take effect at the end of the next 
finandal year. 

Article 8. Any Member of the Council of Europe, which has 
seriously violated Article 3, may be suspended from its rights of fepre- 
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sentation and requested by the Committee of Ministers to withdraw 
under Article 7. If such Member does not comply with this request, 
the Committee may decide that it has ceased to be a Member of the 
Council from such date as the Committee may determine. 


CHAPTER III. GENERAL 

Article 10. The organs of the Council of Europe are: 

(i) the Committee of Ministers; 

(ii) the Consultative Assembly. 

Both these organs shall be served by the Secretariat of the Council of 
Europe. 

Article 11. The seat of the Council of Europe is at Strasbourg. 

Article 12. The official languages of the Council of Europe are 
English and French. . . . 

CHAPTER IV. COMMITTEE OF MINISTERS 

Article 13. The Committee of Ministers is the organ which acts on 
behalf of thi; Council of Europe in accordance with Articles 15 and 16. 

Article H. Each Member shall be entitled to one representative on 
the Committee of Ministers and each representative shall be entitled 
to one vote. Representatives on the Committee shall be the Ministers for 
Foreign Affahfs^^When a Minister for Foreign Affairs is unable to 
be present, or in other circumstances where it may be desirable, an 
alternate may be nominated to act for him, who shall, whenever pos- 
sibl^ be a member of his Government. 

Article IS. (a) On the recommendation of the Consultative Assem- 
bly or on its own initiative, the Committee of Ministers shall consider 
the action required to further the aim of the Council of Europe, includ- 
ing the conclusion of conventions or agreements and the adoption -by 
Governments of a common policy with regard to particular matters. 
Its conclusions shall be communicated to members by the Secretary- 
General 

{b) In appropriate cases, the conclusions of the Committee may take 
the form of recommendations to the Governments of Members, and the 
Committee may request the Governments of Members to inform it of 
the action taken by them with regard to such recommendations. 


Article 19. At each session of the Consultative Assembly the Conor 
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mittce of Ministers shall furnish the Assembly with statements of its 
activities, accompanied by appropriate documentation. 


Akticle 21. («) Unless the Committee decides otherwise, meetings 
of the Committee of Ministers shall be held— (i) in private, and (ii) at 
the seat of the Council. 

(b) The Committee shall determine what information shall be pub- 
lished regarding the conclusions and discussions of a meeting held in 
private. 

(<■) The Committee shall meet before and during the beginning of 
every session of the Consultative Assembly and at such other times 
as it may decide. 

CHAPTER V. THE CONSULTATIVE ASSEMBLY 

Article 22. The Consultative Assembly is the deliberative organ of 
the Council of Europe. It shall debate matters within its co m petence 
under this Statute and present its conculsions, in the form of recom- 
mendations, to the Committee of Ministers. 

Article 23. (n) The Consultative Assembly shall disciiSs, and may 
make recommendations upon, any matter within the aim and scope of 
the Council of Europe as defined in Chapter I, which (i) is referred to 
it by the Commits of Ministers with' a request for its opinion, or 
(ii) has been approved by the Committee for inciusipn in the Agenda 
of the Assembly on the proposal of the latter. ' 

(J>) In taking decisions under (a), the Committee shall have regard 
to the work of other European inter-governmental organizations to 
which some or all of the Members of the Council are parties. 

(e) The President of the Assembly shall decide, in case of doubt, 
whether any question raised in the course of the Session is within the 
Agenda of the Assembly approved under ( 0 ) above. 

« • • • ■ 

Article 25. ( 0 ) The Consultative Assembly shall consist of repre- 
sentatives of each Member appointed in such a manner as the Govern- 
ment of that Member shall decide. Each representative must be a 
national of the Member whom he represents, but shall not at the same 
time be a member of the Committee of Ministers. 

(b) No representative shall be deprived of his position as such 
during a session of the Assembly without the agreement of the 
Assembly 
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Article 26. The following States, on becoming Members, shall be 
entitled to the number of representatives given below. — ^Belgium 6, 
Denmark 4, France 18, Irish Republic 4, Italy 18, Luxembourg 3, 
Netherlands 6, Norway 4, Sweden 6, United Kingdom 18. 


Article 28. (a) The Consultative Assembly shall adopt its rules of 
procedure and shall elect from its members, its President, who shall 
remain in office until the next ordinary session. ' 

(b) The President shall control the proceedings but shall not take 
part in the debate or vote. The substitute of the representative who is 

President may sit, speak, and vote in his place ' 

Article 29. Subject to the provisions of Article 30, all resolutions, 
of the Consultative Assembly . . . shall require a two-thitds majority 
of the representatives casting a vote. ' 

Article 30. On matters relating to internal procedure . . . resolu- 
tions of the Consultative Assembly shall be carried by such majorities 
as the Assembly may determine. . . . 


'AimcLB 32. The Consultative Assembly shall meet in ordinary 
sessioi^nce a year, the date and duration of which shall be determined 
by the Assembly so as to avoid as far as possible overlapping with 
parliamentarys.sessions of Members and with sessions of the General 
Assembly of di^^nited Nations. .... 




Article 35. Unless the Consultative Assembly decides otherwise, its 
debates shall be conducted in.public. 


c^l^ptbr 


YL THE SECRETARIAT 

Article 36. (a) Secretariat shall consist of a Secretary-General, 
-a Deputy Secretary-Geheral and Such other staff as may be required. 

(b) The Secretary-General and Deputy Secretary-General shall be 
appointed by the Consultative Assembly on the recommendation of the 
Committee of Ministers. 

■ (e) The remaining ' staff of the Secretariat shall be appointed by 
the Secretaty-General, in accordance with the administrative regula- 
tions. ..... 

(je) Every member' of the staff of the Secretariat shall make a solemn 
dedasation affirming that his diity is to the Council of Europe and that 
be will perform his duties conscientiously, uninfluenced by any national 
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considerations, and that he will not seek or receive instructions in con- 
nection with the performance of his duties from any Government or 
any authority external to the Council and will refrain from any acdon 
which might reflect on his position as an international oiEcial respon- 
sible only to the Council 


CHAPTER vn. FINANCE 

Article 38. (a) Each Member shall bear the exjienses of its own 
representation in the Committee of Ministers and in the Consultative 
Assembly, 

(6) The expenses of the Secretariat and all other common expenses 
shall be shared between all Members in such proportions as shall be 
determined by the Committee on the basis of the population of the 
Members * ' 


CHAPTER VIII. PRIVILEGES AND IMMUNITIES 
Article 40. (a) The Council of Europe, representativies of Members 
and the Secretariat shall enjoy in the territories of its Members such 
privileges and immunities as are reasonably necessary for the fulfilment 
of their functions 


‘ CHAPTER IX. AMENDMENTS 

Article 41. (a) Proposals for the amendm^ of this Statute may 
be made in the Committee of Ministers or, in & condidons provided 
for in Ardcle 23, in the Consultadve Assembly. 

(^) The Committee shall recommend and cause to be embodied in 
a Protocol those amendments which it considers to be desirable. 

(ff) An amending Protocol shall come into force when it has been 
sign^ and ratified on behalf of two-thirds of the Members 

CHAPTER X. FINAL PibVISIONS 

Article 42. (a) This Statute shall be radfied. Radficadons shall be 
deposited with the Government of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland. 

(b) The present Statute shall come into force as soon as seven instru- 
ments of ratificadon have been deposited. . . • 

(ff) Thereafter each other signatory shall become a party to this 
Statute as from the date of the depont of its instrument of radiica- 
tlOXla • ■ • 
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Done at London, this fifth, day of May, 1949, in English and French, 
both texts being equally authentic 

314. WESTERN ALLffiD-SOVIET DIFFERENCES ON GERMANY” 


The jundamental di^erences between the Soviet and the Anglo-Pranoh 
American positions on a German peace settlement were well summarized 
by John Foster Dulles, Republican adviser to the Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters, after his attendance at a Moscow meeting of the council in 1947. 


, ... the Soviet delegation wanted to rebuild Germany in a way which 
the other three delegations thought dangerous. We all wanted a 
Germany which . . . would never want to make war. But the United 
States, *the British and the French also wanted a Germany which 
could not again make war even if it wanted to. 

The Soviet leaders were willing to take a chance on rebuilding a 
powerful Germany which might again be a powder keg in the middle 
of Europe. That represented a big change in Soviet thinking since 
the Fotsdam<Conference of 1945. Then the Soviet Union, Great Britain, 
and the United Stales had agreed that peace would best be served if 
Germany did not have a high-powered central government, and if Ger- 
many were economically weakened by the removal of industrial plants, 
particularly those which could readily be converted to war purposes. 

That Potsdam schelne did not work out very well in helping the 
Soviet Union. After the German plants were taken apart the Russians 
could not always put them together again. Even if they could, it was 
expensive business to get them going in Russia. Housing had to be 
built around the machinery and power lines and railroad tracks had 
to be connected with it. By now, the Russians have lost most of their 
original enthusiasm about getting plants from Germany. Many parts 
of German factories are rusting on the railroad sidings between Berlin 
and Moscow, and the Soviet authorities have taken from their own 
zone in Germany only about half of the plants to which they were 
entitled under the Potsdam Agreement. They have switched to taking 
as reparations, the goods whi(^ the Germans manufactured there. 

The Soviet Government now wants to extend that scheme to all of 
Germany and to get $10,000,000,000 worth of German goods. That, 
however, involves much more than writing a new reparation formula. 

” The New Yorh Timer, April 30, 1947, by permission. 
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It involves making Germany into a high-powered industrial state. 
Even if Germany does not go into the business of making goods for 
the Soviet Union, Germany will have to have considerable industry. 

Much of the farm lands of eastern Germany have been taken away 
and given to Poland. Also, about 10,000,000 Germans who used to 
live there or in Czechoslovakia have been expelled into Germany. The 
result will be nearly 70,000,000 Germans crowded into a Germany much 
smaller than before and with relatively litde farm land. . . . The people 
will starve unless they can get hiod from abroad. They can only 
pay for that food by manufacturing goods for export. That . . . will 
require considerable industrialization. 

The new Soviet plan would add the further industrialization needed 
to enable Germany to go into mass production of goods for Soviet 
needs. If that happens, Germany will again be a great industrial 
power. . . . 

The Soviet leaders, of course, know that this involves risk. However, 
Soviet economic needs are so acute and so vast, that they are now 
willing to take risks in order to get goods. They plan to reduce the 
risk by tying Germany tighdy into their own political system so that, 
they figure, Germany’s industrial might will never be* used against 
them. They want in Germany three things; A strong central govern- 
ment operating from Berlin, which is in the Soviet zone; a single 
dominant political party, in which Communists will play a leading 
part; a trade union federation which will put all German trade 
unions under central control located at Berlin. Such a set-up they 
believe they can control by penetration, at which they are past masters. 
Under those conditions they are willing to risk turning Germany into 
a workshop for the Soviet Union. The plan, of course, also fits into 
Soviet world strategy. 

The British, the French and ourselves could not agree to this new 
Soviet plan. . . . We wanted political institutions which would train 
Germans to think and act individually and not be mass followers of 
some fanatical leader. We wanted to see authority grow from the 
bottom up, and not be imposed from the top down. 

We felt that Germany would be more apt to be peaceful under a 
federal system like our own— where there arc checks and balances 
through states’ rights and an independent judiciary, competing politi- 
cal parties and trade unions with local autonomy. We wanted a 
Germany where ideas and people and goods could move about freely. 
. . . Those are some of the things we wanted. 
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There were other things we did not want. We did not want Ger- 
many quickly rebuilt as a great, modern industrial machine. We did 
not want political and economic centralization so that anyone who 
controls Berlin would automatically control all Germany. 

In other words, we did not want all the German eggs in one basket. 
That is too great a temptation to dangle before militant and vengeful 
persons who will surely again be found in Germany. Furthermore, 
we did not want a Germany which would be a projection into western 
Europe of a totalitarian system. . . . 

We did not agree on a four-power treaty to keep Germany dis- 
armed. ... At Moscow, the British and French wanted to go ahead 
with such a treaty. The Soviet countered with many proposed riders. 
Their effect was to commit the parties to the highly centralized, indus- 
trial Gtfmany which the Soviet wanted. . . . 

For the reasons given, we came home with virtually no agree- 
ments. . . . 
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